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How  to  Paree.    E.  A.  Abbott. 

General  Rules  for  Punctuation  and  for  the  Use  of  CapitRl 

Letters,  A.  S.  Hill. 
Handbook  of  Punctuation.    M.  T.  Biglow. 
Treatise  on  Punctuatidn.    John  Wilson. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric.     Alexander  Bain. 
Engliah  Lessons  for  English  People.    Abbott  and  Seeley^ 
Guide  to  English  Composition.    E.  C.  Brewer. 
How  to  Write  Clearly.     E.  A.  Abbott. 
Manual  of  English  Prose  (Introduction).    W.  Minto. 
•  Outlines  of  Composition.     Zander  and  Howard. 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.    George  Campbell. 
Philosophy  of  Style.    Herbert  Spencer. 
Principles  of  Rhetoric.     A.  S.  Hill. 
Science  of  English  Verse.    S.  Lanier. 
•Science  of  Rhetoric.    D.  J.  Hill. 
Text-book  of  Rhetoric.    B.  KeJIogg. 


Hints  for  the  Preparation  of  the  Speech. 


TheSpeech  is  argumentative.  Since  it  is  to  be  spoker 
and  not  merely  written,  it  differs  from  other  kinds  of  argu- 
mentative composition  in  being  more  direct,  more  readily 
intelligible  and  immediately  effective  than  they.  It  is 
more  direct:  the  editor's  or  author's  pronoun  is  usually 
v!r,  the  speaker's,  1.  The  speech  is  addressed  to  concrete 
persons  rather  than  to  abstract  personalities.  Again,  the 
reader,  if  he  fails  to  understand  a  passage,  can  re-read  it; 
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(a)  The  power  of  control  is  a  power  construed  rron 
the  power  of  removal,  a  right  that  if>  itself  merely  con 
atruclive; 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  by  law  liable  to  impeachment,' 
which  would  be  a  farcical  proceeding  if  he  could  justify 
himself  by  84iying  that  he  removed  the  deposits  by  th« 
President's  direction. 

Therefore,  etc. 

Let  the  parts  of  the  speech  (indicated  by  the  parfl> 
graphing)  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  those  of 
the  analysis.  After  the  speech  is  written  lay  it  aside  for 
a  few  days,  then  take  it  up  and  criticise  it.  Criticise  it 
unsparingly,  not  hesitating  to  throw  aside  unsuitable  parta 
of  it,  or  even  the  whole  if  necessary.  Let  the  manuscript ' 
be  scrupulously  neat  and  accurate:  a  manuscript  properly 
prepared  in  form  as  well  as  substance  is  a  credit  to  the 
student  and  a  joy  to  the  instructor. 


Subjects  for  Speeches. 


1.  Is  the  Public  School  System  a  Failure? 

2.  Should  the  United  States  Government  Wholly  Sup-] 

press  Mormonism? 

3.  Should  the  South  have  been  Put  under  the  Terri* 

torial  Form  of  Government  after  the  War? 

4.  Action  Rather  than  Possession  is  the  Source  of  TrueJ 

Enjoyment. 
6.    Is  Life  Worth  Living? 
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25.    Should  there  be  Educational  Qualifications  for  Vot- 

ing? 
2fl.    Should  there  be  a  National  Postal  Telegraph  Syster 

in  the  United  States? 

27.  Was  Thackeruy  a  Snob? 

28.  Should  Church  Property  be  Taxed? 

29.  Ought  Chinese  luimignition  to  be  Restricted 

manently? 

30.  Contentment  is  Better  than  Riches. 

31.  Are  Other  Planets  than  the  Earth  Inhabited? 

32.  Is  Higher  Education  Necessary  for  all  Classes? 

33.  Dickens  is  Strongest  in  the  Humorous  and  Pathetic 

Styles. 

34.  Ought  Foreign  Immigrution  to  be  Restricted  by  tb4 

United  Stales? 

35.  Social  Reform  Must  be  Evolutional,  not  Revolutioual] 

36.  Has  Prohibition  been  Successful  in  Kansas? 

37.  Should  Education  be  Compulsory  in  America? 

38.  Ought  the  Negro  to  have  been  Enfranchised  wber 

he  Was? 
Is  the  Prosfint  Condition  of  Ireland  Owing  to  Eng- 
lish Oppression? 
The  World's  Progress  is  Largely  Owing  to  the  Neces- 
sity for  Labor.  , 

41.  .\re  we  "Free"?  I 

42.  Has  Prohibition  been  Successful  in  Maine? 

43.  Should  the  United  States  have  Control  of  the  Panama 

Canal? 

44.  Conservatism    rather  than  Radicalism  is  the 

moterof  Civilization. 


39. 


40. 
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CS.   Can  ihe  so-oal'ed  Utiltlarian  Method  of  Ciilturel 

Successful? 
M.     Would  the  Annexntiun  of  Mexico  to  the  Unit 

Sifltes  be  Benefl(;ial  to  Mexico? 
tin.    Would   the  Annexution   of  Mexico  to  the  Unit 

Stales  be  Beneficial  to  the  United  States? 
UK.    Would  the  Annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  Slat 

be  BeneHciai  to  the  United  Stales? 
fl7.    Ought  the  General  Government  to  Establish  ag 

Slaintain  a  National  University? 
08.    Is  the  Plan  of  a  Correspondence  University  Fea 

hie? 
<i9.    Could  a  University  on  the  Plan  of  the  German  Ui 

versity  be  Sucnessfully  Couducled  in  theUnitt 

States? 

70.  Can  Civil  Service  Reform  he  Aucomplished  in  the 

United  States  7 

71.  Iti  the  Acquisition  of  Wealth  Always  the  Measure  ( 

True  S(icces.M  in  Uugliiesti? 

72.  Have  any  of  the  European  Nations  Reason  to  Fe 

Russian  Aggression? 

73.  Does  Protection  Protect? 

72.  A  Spirit  of  Emulation  is  Necessary  to  Success 

Active  Life. 

73.  Should  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  have  Seals  in 

the  Mouse  of  Representatives? 

74.  Is  George  Eliot  Ueficient  in  the  Religions  Element? 

75.  Should  Arctic  Exploration  be  Encouraged? 
70.    Is  the  World  Progressing  Morally? 
77.    Was  Hamlet's  Madness  merely  Feigned? 
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Was  England's  Interference  in   the  Egyptian  Wa^ 

Justifiable? 
•Should  the  Panama  Canal  bo  Constructed  and  Con- 
trolled by  a  Stock  Com  pan}'  7 
Are  College  Politics  more  Injurious  than  Bene6- 

cial? 
Is  there  an  Open  Polar  Sea  ? 
Hard  Money  is  the  Best  Money. 
Do  Savage  Nations  Poiisess  a  Full  Right  to  the  Soil? 
Should  the   Northern   Peninsula  of    Michigan    be 

Made  a  Slate  by  itself? 
Should  Creinalion  be  Subslituted  for  E^rth-burial? 
Is  the  Decay  of  American  Shipping  Owing  to  Pi 

lection  7 
Should  the  Pardoning  Power  be  Abolished  ? 
The  Americans  Live  too  Fnat. 
There  Ought  to  be  a  Cooking  Reform. 
Government   is  Everywhere    Gradually  BecoDiiDg 

Republican. 
Should  the  Civilized   World  Establish  an  Inter 

tional  Congress? 
Ib  tiie  Republican  Form  of  Government  Assured 

France  7 
The  English  Conquest  of  India  has  been  Justifiec] 

by  Subsequent  Events. 
Should  there  be  a  General  Reduction  in  the  Prices 

of  Newspapers? 
Should  Oath-taking  be  Abolished? 
Conversation  has  more  Influence  on  Character  than 

Reading  has. 
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140.  Climate  Affecl.s  National  Character. 

141.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Wield* 

more  Power  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

142.  Is  the  Ordinary  American  College  Graduate  Superior 

in  Culture  ami  Information  to  the  Abiturient  of 
the  German  Gymnasium  ? 

143.  Was  the  Purchase  of  Alaska  Wise? 

144.  Emerson  was  a  Poet  rather  than  a  Philosopher. 

145.  Ought  Standard  Time  to  be  Generally  Adopted? 
140.    la  the  Stage  a  more  Influential  Teacher  of  Morale 

than  the  Pulpit  ? 
147.    la  Vice  its  own  PnnishmentT 
14!J.    Should  the  Whipjiing-Post  be  generally  Restored? 

149.  Flowers  Depend  largely  upon   Insects  for  their  Pro- 

pagation and  Growth. 

150,  Will  the  Telephone  Supersede  the  Telegraph? 


Hints  for  the  Preparation  of  the  Essay. 


The  Essay  is  not  so  restricted  in  purpose  and  charac- 
ter as  the  speech.  It  is,  indeed,  the  freest  of  all  kinds  of 
composition  :  its  subjects,  and  spirit  and  manner  of  treat- 
ment arc  infinitely  varied.  But  it  is  not  characterless  :  it 
must  have  compactness  and  fini.sh,  and  a  certain  originnl- 
ity  and  intimate  connection  with  the  personality  of  the 
writer.  It  is  not  so  positive  as  the  speech,  nor  is  it  ex- 
haustive, like  the  disquisition  :   it  is  tentative,  reflective. 
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A  BIBLIOGEAPHY  OF  CHAUOEB. 


I. 

CHAUCER'S  WORKS. 

I  For  th«  liaffai<e  ol  mtay  of  th»  «t«t«mcBU  und«r  thtti  and  tho 
folluwing  head  tho  compilor  is  indcbtod  to  n  bibtiocraiiby  of 
ChnaciT  in  Tht  IMerurii  World  for  SeHombor  8.  ISO.) 

The  a  B  U,  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin. 

A  free  tmnslatioti,  in  twcnty-tiireo  eight-lino 
stanzas,  each  beginning  with  a  different  iotter  of 
the  alphabet,  of  a  French  poem  written  by  Quil- 
lanine  (le  Deguilleville,  a  Cistercian  monk, about 
A.  D.  \ma. 

First  printed  in  8peght's  edition  of  1602,  and 
sjiid  to  have  been  written  at  the  request  of 
Hlanche,  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  for  her  private 
devotional  use,  "being  a  woman  in  her  religion 
very  devout." 
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CIIAUCKR  S   WOUKl?. 


The  RoMAi'NT  of  thk  Robe. 

A  poetical  translation  from  thi-  French  of] 
Ouillaume  de  Lorris  and  Jean  de  Mcun,  of  tlio  i 
i;ith  century,  in  T.fXiS  lines. 

The  Compi.eynte  to  Pite. 
A  iMiem  of  II!)  lines. 

The  Dethe  of  Blaunchethe  Oucheshe. 

A  poein  of  1,:WI  lines,  nssif;iie<I  to  ■•'i'ft,  imd 
supiKwed  to  refer  to  tiie  mourning  of  .John  of 
(^aunt  for  his  first  wife  Hlanche,  nmther  ofi 
Henry  IV. 

Mr.  Kurnivull  murks  this  iw)eni  as  cont-ilninjf ' 
Chaucer's  first  exhiliition  of  love  of  Ixioks,  liirds, 
flowers,  and  trees;  and  Mr.  Lowell  its  cont  lininj; 
"one  of  the  most  beautiful  pijrtraits  of  ii  wouian 
that  ever  was  dnuvn." 


The  Paui.kment  Ok  Fori»<. 

A  poem  of  fl!)-!  lines.  .Sonietinies  callcil  "The 
Assemhly  of  Foules."  Assig^ned  to  lAW,  In  the 
form  of  n  dream,  in  which  Nature  is  reiircsented 
as  seeking  to  find  a  suiUililo  mite  for  ;i  fern  ilo 
eagle.  Shows  love  of  niiture,  humur,  and  fundl- 
larity  with  D.mteand  Uwcicclo. 

The  Compi.ev.nte  of  Makh. 
A  pooin  of  2^8  lines.    UBually  printed  with  its] 


4  CnAUCEB  8   WORKS. 

"Flloatrato"  of  Boccaccio,  and,  Hccordini;  to  Ten 
Brink,  sliows  indebtedness  also  to  Dante's  "In- 
ferno" and  "Purgittorio." 

CHAUCER'8  WOOBDE8    UNTO    HIS    OWN    RCBIV- 
ENEK. 

A  single  stanza  of  seven  linos,  complniiiint;  of 
his  secretary's  carelessness. 

The  HfiUHE  of  Fame. 

An  allt^Koricnl  poem  in  2,170  lines,  nr(juii)fir  the 
uncertainty  of  f:inu',  and  stiowinjj  fniiiiliurity 
with  Dante,  Ovid,  Bocthius,  and  the  Bible. 

The  Lboende  of  (loon  Women. 

Prologue  and  nine  "legoads,"  of  Cleopitra, 
Thislie,  Dido,  Hyiwipile  and  Meileji,  Lucretia, 
Ariadne,  Philomela,  PhyJliM  and  DenHiphiHyn, 
Ilyperninestra  and  Lynfcus;  dcrivt-d  from  Ovid, 
Vergil,  liivy,  and  other  ancient  authors;  2,720 
lines  in  all;  the  inspiration  of  Tennyson's  "Dream 
of  F\iir  Women."  The  ladies  of  the  English 
Court  would  seem  to  have  comfdaincd  that  f 'hnu- 
cer,  in  his  Troyhui  and  Cri/iwj/de,  or  his  translation 
of  the  Itomauiif  of  the.  lio/te,  hail  "wrote  I  irge 
speeches  ivgainst  the  untruth  of  women,"  whorc- 
ui>on  the  (jueen  enjoined  him  to  celebrate  the 
virtue  of  such  maidens  and  wives  as  hid  been 
faithful  in  love. 


b  CHAl'CER  S   WORKS. 

XII.  The  PbysiciaD'a  TbIs  of  Virciol*. 

XIII.  Tbo  P>rdonsr'>  Tale  of  the  Rioters. 

XIV.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale  of  Woman's  Will. 
XV.  The  Friar's  Tale  of  the  Summoner, 

XVI.  The  Sumraoner's  Tale  of  the  Bad  Friar. 

XVil.  The  CIprli'sTalo  of  Patient  Grisclde.    In  6  parts. 

XVII  I.  The  Merchant's  Tale  of  January  and  May. 

XIX.  The  Siiuiro's  Tale  of  Cambyuskan.     In  .1  parts. 

XX.  Tti<<  Franklin's  Tale  of  the  Kocks  Removed. 

XXI.  The  Socund  Nun'c  Tale  of  SL  Cecilia. 

XXII,  The  Canon'n  Yeoman's  Tale  of  the  False  Canon. 

XXIII.  The  Manciple's  Talo  of  the  Crow. 

XXIV.  The  Parson's  Sermon  on  Pcnitonoa.  In  i  parts.    tProao]. 

G  ion  {'orNSEL  of  Chaiti'er.    Also  soinetimos 
callwl  Fie  fro  the  Prig. 
Three  utanzna  of  8evi>n  lines  each. 

Orisoune  to  thk  Hoi,v  Viiujin.     Sometimes 

fitllol  M'llhrr  of  fl'ul. 
A  ri'ligiouH  |MK'n)  of  140  lines,  eoniposotl,  it  has 

lx»en  8UKK^ste<l,  for  Queen  Anne  of  Btiheuiia. 


PimVF.RnoF  C'iiai'cKr. 
Kifflit  liiie.s  only. 

TltACTATlS    I)K     CoNri.lTWTONTnUS    ASTRfH-ABII 

[A  Treatise  on  the  AMtrolitlte],  or    Kred 

AND  MVI.K  FtHifllll.DHKN. 

A  prose  tlesuriptitm  of  the  Antrolahe,  with  in- 
slriiction.s  for  its  use,  a(ldresse<t  to  the  poet's 
s(in  fyouis,  It  hoy  of  tt«n,  t<j  whom  he  had  piven 
an  astroliihe. 
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BDITIONB. 

ni. 

EDITIONS. 


A.     Collected     "Worlca. 

1.     Complete  Works: 

The  Woukhs  of  Geffray  Chaucer  newlI 
PKiNTEO,  with  dyutTs  Workes  whiche  were 
neuer  in  print  lH?fore.  London:  T.  Uodfray, 
lo3-2.    Folio. 

First  editiup  of  Chauror  comiilcto,  iritb  the  exception  of  th 
"I'lvwmaa'ii  Talo,"  ilret  priotod  in  IMi.  Tlio  boait  uf  Iho  cMlitioo 
uf  VM,  \nm,  IXI>,  IJill,  mn  and  \mi.  Dixlicatcd  tu  Ucnry  VIII. 
WUIiaoi  Tbynoo.    Cuntnins  woodcuti  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrim* 

Do.,  Do.  London:  Jolin  Reynea.    1542.    Folio. 

A  reprint  of  the  nboro  with  the  "PIowmBn'»  Talc"  nddcd<i 
Thi»  is  regarded  by  flonie  a.s  idonticul  with  the  edition  publi»-bo 
by  William  Bonham,  Richard  Kolo,  Uobart  Toyc.  and  ThomMl 
PotiL    Others  auort  that  Kele's  edition  ia  not  idcntii-al  with  Bon- 
bam'a,  the  former  being  aaaigned  by  rarious  autboriliea  to  ]&a8._ 
1&1&,  ud  avan  later. 

The  W00KKK.S  OF  Geffray  Chavceb  newmb' 
PKiNTKH  with  diners  Addicions,  whiche  were 
neuer  in  Print  Iwfore:  with  the  Siege  and  De- 
struction of  the  worthy  Citee  of  Thebes,  com- 
piled hy  Jhon  JJdgate,  Monli  of  Berie,  15G 
I^ndou:  Jhon  Kyngston  for  John  Wigh 
1501.    P'olio. 

Edited  by  John  Stowo,  a  famouc  chronicler  aodnntiiiunry.  The 
omondalionK,  alterationa  uf  aiioUing,  and  lomo  of  the  addiUuni 
are  uf  little  value. 


e- 

I 


IS 


EDITIONS. 


The  Works  OF.  Edinburgh;  1777.  12  vols.  18 

Poetical  Works.  The  Ini^socllancou.s  pieces 
from  Urry'a  edition,  1721,  the  Canterljurj'Tiilea 
from  Tyrwhitt's  edition,  1775.  Eilinburgh; 
1782.     U  vols.  12rao. 

Both  of  tbo  above  in   Bell's  odiliun  of  the  Britiah  Foots,  with 
ODKrinn^t  iiftor  Stothtrd. 

Poetical  Works.  To  which  is  prefixed  the 
life  of  the  author.    Edinburgh:  1793.    8vo. 

In  Robert  Aoderson'i  edition  of  tlio  British  Pooti,VoL  I. 

Works,    London :  1810.    8vo. 

In  Chalmors'  odition  of  the  English  PooU.  vol.  I. 

Works.    Selections  from,  in  vol.  I.  of  Ranford 
and  Walsh'-s  Worics  of  the  British  Poets.   Phil-  , 
adelphia  and  Boston :  1819-2.1.      18mo. 

The  Works.  Edited  by  S.  W.  Singer.  London: 
1822.    5  vols.  Foolscap  8vo. 

Poetical  Works.  Edited  by  Sir  Harris  Nic- 
o1b.s.    Ijondon  :  Pickering.      1845.  G  vols.  8vObj 

la  the  Aldioo  edition  of  the  BriliKh  Pooti. 

Poetical  Works,    With  not<*8,  etc.,  by  Tyr- 

whitt.    With  portrait,     London :  1851.    Royal^ 

8vo. 
Poetical  Works.  With  memoir  by  Sir  Harris^ 

Nicolas.    London :  1852.    6  vols.     12mo. 
Poetical  Works.    Edited   by    Robert    Bell. 

London.     1854-fil.     8  vols.    12mo. 
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EDITIONS. 


guage  and  versiflcntion,  and  an  Introductory 
disnourso;  together  witli  notes  and  a  glossjiry, 
by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt.    London  :  1864. 

Complete  Poetical  Works.    With  an  osa&y 
on    liis  language  and   versification,  an  intro- ' 
diu'tory   discourse,    notes,    and    glossary,   by. 
Tbodiiis  Tyrwhitt,     London:  IS—.   Royid  8vo. 
In  Itoullcdyp's  odilioo  of  "Old  TooU."    Stwl  iiorlrtit. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 
To  which  are  a|»j)endnd  pofuis  attributed  to 
Chaucer.  E<lited  Iiy  Arthur  CJilman.  Boston: 
188(1.    2  vols.  8vo. 

In  tlio  KirerKidii  Edtllon  of  the  Brilirh  Pacta.  Vol.  Ill.ooif 
tnin.i  n  ti>i>ii'nl  index. 

(Ker.  ofio  Allan.  4o:  lOH  und  In  Dsutuchs  LitterfttuncitoDK 
1:  121. 

2.    Canterbury  Tales: 

The  Book  of  tiik  Tales  of  CAUNTYRnuRYE. 
London:  Caxton.  1475.    Folio.    371  leaves. 

A  first  (^dition,  ond  flnooximplonf  Caxton's  press,  but*  poor 
t«xl.    Dnly  Inru  iiorfocteopiM  arc  known,  ono  in  tho  Goorge  111*  j 
Library,  Uritisb  Munoum,  ibo  other  in  Morton  College,  Oxford. 

The  Book  op  the  Tales  of  Cauntyrburyb.  ] 
London:  Caxton.  1481-2.     1C3  leaves. 
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EDITIONS. 


<he  BriUrh  Mumram.    Tlii.i  edition  vf  Uio  Cantsrbunr  Tftlea  hat 
boro  pronoiiDcod  "  tho  b«st  editnl  Poot  is  tho  Eoglisih  kncaaco-" 

Do.,  to  which  are  added,  an  Essay  on  his  Lan- 
guage and  Versiflcation,  and  an  introductory 
discourse,  together  with  n  glossury  by  the  late 
Thoina**  TjTwhitt.  Hecond  edition.  Oxford: 
17!)8.    2  vols.    4to. 

With  *  portrait  of  Tyrirbitt,  ai  *  tribute  of  raepoet  to  whom  the 
•ditJoiM  wu  publiafacd  by  tho  Unireraity  of  Oxford. 

Canterbury  Tales,  with  an  Essay  on  Ijan- 
guage,  itc,  Intrwiuctory  Essay,  Notes,  and  a 
Glossary,   by  T.  Tyrwhitt.    London :  1822.    5 
vols.    8vo. 

A  roprint  of  Tyrwhitl'n  own  edition  oM77j-«l,  with  tho  matter 
roftrranirctl,  nutoi*  and  omondatiunH  inserted  in  tlioir  plaoc.".  und 
(lousry  in  one  alphabet.  Portrait  of  Cbauser,  and  redaeod  ropy 
of  Sluthard'a  famoua  pioture  of  tbo  "Pilgrioiaxo-"  Heprintod  by 
Piokcring,  \gm.  by  Moxon,  1M5,  and  by  Koutlodco,  16J2,  each  in 
one  volume. 

(Kov.  of  in  Horrig's  Arehlv.  82:  S84). 

Canterbury  Tales;  a  new  Text  with  illustra- 
tive notes  by  Thomas  Wright  Percy  Society 
Publications:  1847-51,     3  vols.  Royal  12mo. 

The  Percy  Society  waa  founded  in  l&tO,  isauod  ninety-four  pub- 
lioDtionf.  and  ia  now  diaaoWcd. 

(Rev.  of  in  Berrig'a  Archiv.  ,12:  JWII. 

Canterbury  Tales.  With  notes  by  Wright. 
London  :  185.3.     lioyal  8vo. 

.Again  reprinted  in  18 J7. 

Canterbury  Tales.  London :  IS60.  2  vols, 
18lil(>. 
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18  EDITIONS. 

Morris.    Oxford;  1869.     .Vith  thousand.    1880. 


Pkoloouk,  with  notes  ami  glossary  by  Walter 
McLeod.    London:  1871.     12uio. 

ThkManof  Lawes  Tale.  In  part  in  Morris 
and  Skeat's  Speflinens  of  Early  English  (pp. 
24i>-2fifl),  A  new  edition,  reviswl  fur  the  see- 
und  time.    Oxfortl :  1873.    8vo. 

Carpenter's  English  of  the  XIV.  Cen- 
tury. IlJustrate<l  hy  Notes,  (inuninatical 
atul  Pliilological,  on  Chaucer's  Prologue  and 
Knight's  Tale.     By  Htephon    H.    Car|>enter. 

JJoston  :  187;J.  12mo. 

CiiAicER:  The  Prioresses  Tale,  .Sire  Thopas, 
The  Monkes  Tale,  The  Clerkes  Tale,  The 
Squieres  Tale.  Edited  hy  W.  W.  Skeat.  Ox- 
ford: 1874.  Second  and  revised  edition.     1877. 

The  Knight's  Tale.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  117-178  of 
W.  C.  Ilazlitt's  Shakespeare's  Lihrary.  Ijon- 
dou:  187.5.    <i  vols.  Svo. 

Chaucer:  The  Tale  of  (he  Man  uf  I.awe,  The 
Panloneres  Tale,  The  Second  Nonnes  Tate,  The 
Chanouns  Yetnannes  Tale.  Editeil  by  W.  W. 
Skeat.     Oxford:  1H77.     .Secfmd  oditirjn.    ls7i». 

PROLOOUE.  Edited  hy  J.  M.  1>.  Meiklejohn. 
Edinburgh :  I88(».    12mo. 


I 
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EomoxsL 


Chaucer  by  Sir  H.  NieoUis.  l^ndon:  1846. 
3  vols.  8va 

ClIAlCF.K'rt  LEOKNDE  OF  ftOODF,   WoMEN,  AND 

The  Compleyst  of  Mails  and  Vesch.  Ed- 
itetl  by  H.  Brndshnw.  Privately  printwl. 
Cambridfre  :   1804. 

A  Critical  Ekition   of  some  of  Chai'cer'h 
Minor  Poems.    By  .John  Ktx-h.    4to.  pp.  id. 

WiuonwrtiftflHchfl  boilftKO  xim  i>roKmmin  dn*  Dnrntlie'<n!ttJiiM]t» 
iiehoD  rculKymnariumi'  in  Dcrlin.  Oi>terD  I^KI,  under  Ih^  title. 
Verraoh  Einor  kritlH'ben  AuPiraHo  Cbsueer'schur  Godicbtc. 


/». 


Single     "W  o  r  k  0 . 


The  Uomaunt  OF  THE  RoHE.  Linos  2721-2nf)6 
in  Vol.  I.  pp.  .S44-iM6  of  Msiotzner  tind  (lold- 
fieck's  Alteng'lisphe  Spnu-hprohen.  Berlin  : 
1867.     2  vol.'*.  8vo. 

The  Assemkle  of  Folles,  compyled  by  the 
preclartnl  anil  famous  (llorke  Ouffray  Chaucer. 
London  :  by  nio  Wynkyti  do  Word*-.  1.5.30. 
Polio. 

The  Parlament  of  Foules,  by  Geoffrey 
Chaucer.  Edited,  with  introduction,  notes, 
and  gloasary,  l)y  T.  R.  Lounsbury.  Boston  : 
1877.  8vo. 

The  1X>ITE  AND  COMPI.AVNTEH  RYTWENE  MaIW 

AND  VENU8.    Thys  in  pryntydc  in  We-stnios- 
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EDITIONS. 


printed  by  a  trewe  Copyo.  London  :  Rycharde 
Pynsion.    No  date.    Folio. 

The  Loves  of  Trotiah    and   Tre-seid   (sic), 
writton  by  Chiiufer  ;  with  a  Commentary,  by 
Sir  I*>mci.s  Kinoston  :  never  liefore  published. 
London:  17JH].    8vo.  20  leaves. 
A  portinn  only  publiabMl. 

Amoki'm  Troii.i  et  Crfxseidae  Ltbri  duo 
PKioREs  Anomco-Latini.  (By  Sir  Francis 
Kinaston;.  Oxon.  excud.  .Job.  Liehtield.  1635. 
4to. 

Thi-  KiiitUfb  t«xl  on  (bo  right,  tho  Lalin  tranaUlioo  on  tboloft. 
Tbo  vrurk  not  moction  iritb  niifficiont  oneoarsgomont,  tbo  romaio- 
ioK  thron  biitikii,  togotbor  with   tbc  notoa,  woro  nsrsr  pubUnhod. 

(Ilcv.  of  in  Kotros.  12  :  lOl). 

TitE  Book  of  Fame  made  by  Gefferey  Chaucer. 
Kuiprynted  bj'  Wylliam   C^axton.     No  place. 

Folio. 

Du.  in  The  KnioiitlyTaleofOolaoruhand 
(lAWANK,  and  othor  iincient  [Kionis.  Edin- 
liurgh :  by  Waltt;r  Ciiepman  and  Anilrew 
Myllar.     LWa     Hm.  4to. 

Th.i  Book  of  F«iiioi»  No.  7  of  tho  CoUoction,  imd  i«  cntitlpd  Tht 
Maying  nr  IHnport  of  Chaueer.  Tbis  coUoction  was  roiirintoil  nt 
Bdinburgb  in  1827. 

The  Lehendeof  OoniiK  Women.  Edited  by 
Prof.  Hiram  ('orHf>n.     IJo.ston:  1804. 

The  Treatise  on   the  Astrolare,   by  G. 


llunt,  Home,  Bell,  aud  others,  witli  Lifn  liy 
Professor  Leonhard  Schmitz.  London :  1841. 
12ino. 

C'ANTERBiRY  TALEf^.  Partly  in  prose  and  with 
a  niotlernized  spelling.  Ky  John  .Siuinders. 
London  :  18-J.5.    2  vols.  8vo. 

SKLEtTlOXS    FKOM    THE    POETICAL    WoKKS    Of 

Geoffrey  Chaucer :  with  a  couclso  life  of  that 
poet,  and  remarks  illustrative  of  his  genius. 
By  Charles  D.  Deshler.  New  York  :  1S51. 
8vo. 

Tai^es  from  Chaccek  IX  Prose,  by  Charles 
Cowden-Clnrke.    Loudon:  1833.     l2nio. 

Riches  ok  Chaickr,  with  memoir  by  Charles 
Cowden-Clnrke.     I^jiidon:  1k;5.5.  2  vols.    12nio. 

Do.    Seiond  edition.     London ;  1870. 


Do.    Thlnl  edition,  carefully  revised.     London; 
1877. 

fhntentii:  Profnce  (o  the  Ift.  ed  :  ilo.Ut'Zd;  Life  of  Cliniicer: 
Cnntorbury  Talcc  (text  and  notrH;  Troillvi  nnd  Cro»-idn,«nd 
MiwcMiiDcouf  Poem!  (inclmlinK  "Kloffor  «ad  the  Lenf."  Cbui- 
L'cr'f  Dream,  House  <•{  Ftitiio,  KoinmiDt  of  Iho  Rose.  Anrmbljr 
urFoffl*.  BiiUud>).  Vic. 

Canterbury  Tales,  in  the  original,  from  the 
most  authentic  MSS.,  and  as  they  are  turned 
4 


ohaicer's  works.  27 

setzt  von  Karl  Ludwlg  Knnnegie3ser.  Zwick- 
au :    1827.    2  vols. 

Piiblinbod  in  tbo  Xiriekaurr  Taselif'iMhIiotltrk  awmnertiyfr 
Klnimikrr.  Comprise?  only  u  arlection  frum  tho  Cnntorbury 
T«Ic». 

C'AXTEiinuRv  Geschichten.  Uebersetzt  von 
Eduard  Fiedler.     Dessau :  1844. 

End.i  with  r.  VM. 
CHAICEK'S  ('AXTEUBIRV-CJESI  HlfHTEX.      AUS 

deni  Englischen  von  Wilhelra  Hertzl)erg. 
Hildburghausen :  1m66. 

(Rov.  of  in  Herrig'3  Archiv  IS:  1771. 
AlTSOEW.VEHLTE         KI.KIXERE         DlCHTUNGEN 

C'HAiTER's.  Im  Vt-rMmaasse  des  OriginsUs  in 
das  Deutsche  ueliortngen  und  mit  Eroerterun- 
gC'U  versehen  von  John  Koch.    LeipEig :  1880. 

(Rer.  of  in  Aoclis  4  :  H-i»;  Uorrig's  Arcbir  l»:  SW;    W:  42i|l. 

CiiAicEB  AX  SEiXE  LEERE  Br)ER.«E.  Uehersetzt 
von  J.  G.  Seume.  Gedichte  (Hemi)el's  Aus- 
gabe)  5 :  22fl. 

La  Fleur  et  i>a  Feiillk.  Traduction  du 
Chevalier  de  rhntelaiu,  avec  le  texte  en  re- 
gard.   London :  (tft.54).    Svo. 

Coxtes  de  Caxtokhi  rv,  traduits  en  ver.s  fran- 
q&ia  par  le  Chevalier  de  Chatelain.  London : 
18f)7-60.     .3  vols.     Svo. 
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Do.  Second  edition.     London :  1804.  4  vols.  8vo. 

RuobUnit  aod  diffufr. 

IRev.  of  in  Ed.  R.  :< :  4'ff-4.\2.  by  Sir  H'altar  ScoM). 

liLUSTKATIOXS   OF  THE  LIVE8  ASD  WRITINGS 

OF   GowER  AND  CHAiTEB.    By    Honrj'    J. 
Todd.     London:  1810.    Svd. 

Lives  of  Eminent  axd  Illvbtkiovs  Eng- 
lishmen. Edited  by  O.  O.  Cunnin^^Imm. 
Glasgow:  l*i<>.     Vol.  I,  pp.  4«.5-473. 

Lives  of  the  m(>!*t  E.minent  Literary  and 
St^iEXTiFic  Men  of  Great  Britain.  .S.  A. 
Dunham.    London:  1886.    Vol.  I,  pp.  125-172. 

TbU  nries  forma  ran  of  Lardner'*  Cabinet  Cycl<>|iB«iiii. 
RE.MARKS  ON  THE    BlOORAPHY    OF    CHAITER. 

J.  H.  Hippisley  in  his  chapters  on  Enriy  Eny- 
lish  Literalure.  London:  18;}7.    8vo.  Pp.  81-110. 

Early  English  \\^iter8.  London  :  1840.  8vo. 

Cuntuot  th«  tirp;  of  Alf^<^d  Iho  Great,  John  Ucywiiod,  SlCo- 
lumba,  St>eD$er,  and  r'Miurr. 

LiFEOFCu.vn-ER.  By  Sir  HhitIs  Nicolas,  (b. 
171KJ,  d.  1848.] 

la  Pickering'f  Aldino  Edition  of  tho  Briti.ib  Pool*. London :t84i). 
Ona  of  Ibo  bo»t  liTes,  and  frvqciently  rciirinted. 

Biographies,  of  Eminent  Men  from  the  13th 
centur>'.     London  :  Xo  date.    4  vols.  12mo. 

Obaucsr't  bio^raibx  i-  in  V.l.  I. 
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Cabinet  PicrrREP  op  English  Life,  Chai:- 
CEK,   By  John  Saundert>.   London :  1845.  24mo. 

HoMi->t  AND  Haunts  of  the  most  Eminent 
British  Poets.  By  William  Hewitt  New 
York :  1847,    2  vols,     12ino. 

Vol.  I.  contain;  ibe  lifo  of  CbauMr. 

Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery  of  British 
Worthies,  I>ondon:  184.>-7.  12  vols.  24mo. 
VoL  L  eoDluni  Chaucer's  tifs. 

Two  Poets.  Gower  and  Chaucer.  George 
Relnhold  Paul!  in  his  PHtires  of  OH  England. 
Cambridge:  IStil.     Pp.  204-244. 

TriuifliitfitTomhiB  Blldrrmu  AU-Eiifflaiiil.    Outba:  ISiK). 

Epouh  Men,  and  the  results  of  their  lives.  By 
Samuel  Neil.    Edinburgh  :  1865,    16mo. 

Conlains  ihc  live;  of  C1iarlemai$ae.  Grcfiory  tbc  Sevenlli,  Roter 
Bacun,  iJantp,  fhaiicfr,  Copernicuf,  Lord  t'live.  and  Jmm'?  Wall. 

A  Cluster  of  Lives.  By  Alice  King.  Lon- 
don: 1874.    12raa 

CoDtainf  a  »kctcb  of  Chaaocr's  life. 

Lives  of  Famous  Poets.  By  W,  M.  Rossetti. 
London :  1878.  8vo. 

The  sliotrh  of  Chaucer's  life  is  found  on  pp.  3-18. 

Chaucer,    By  Adnlithu-^  William  Ward.    JSng- 
tin/i  Men  of  Letters  Series.  Ixiudon  :  187!t.    8vo. 
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CHAl'CER  S   WORKS. 


Sloyr  187K.    Dr.  John  Korb'K  Aus(i!t>aeblt«  kleioera  Dirbtiingeo 
Obmieer's,  Loipijg  IXSO.    A.Schroer.    <:  U-V. 

Quellcn  unci  Plan  iler  'Lefjende  of  Ooode 
Women'  und  ilir  Vf rhaeltniss  zur  Confesslo 
Amaiitis.    5:  313-B82. 

Rericw  uf  Wilbolm   EilerV  Die  Gruebluoc  <loa  Pfarrers  in 
Ch«ucer>CaDterbury((>Kbicbtcn,  etc.    J.Koeb.    5;  ISO-T. 

Review  ufJoliu!!  Zu|<itta'«  Chaucer,  The  Book  of  the  Tslof  of 
Caotorbury.    J.Koch,    .i:  l.%-(i. 

Chaucer'8    Einfluss   auf  Douglas.    P.  Lunge. 

C:  4(5-95. 

Chaucerlana.    J.  Koch.    6:  104-0. 

Chaucer's  House  of  Fame  und  Pope's  Temple 
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THE   TOUCHSTONE 

The  test  of  all  good  teaching  is  growth  of  pupils' 
characters.  This  is  as  true  of  composition  as  of  any 
other  subject  in  the  curriculum.  Perhaps  it  is  more 
true  of  composition  than  of  some  other  subjects. 
The  very  words  tliat  we  use  in  talking  of  composition 
work  have  a  meaning  in  terms  of  character.  What 
is  "unity"  but  a  special  application  of  integrity? 
What  is  "accuracy"  but  truth-telling?  What  is 
"method"  but  law  and  order?  What  is  "selection" 
but  wisdom  and  judgment,  restraint  and  temperance? 
These  and  other  terms  of  our  work  are  "rich  in 
second  intention."  They  need  not  our  preaching 
and  enforcement.  If  we  do  our  work  they  will  do 
theirs. 


The    practice    of    composition,    when    it    is   Well 
taught,  arouses  in  the  pupil  feelings  of  health,  power. 
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_ sanity  and  hope  —  the  invariable  attendants  of  mental 
rowth.     Badly  taught   it   arrests  development,   and 
'the  result   is   a   feeling  of   abnormality,   a   feeling  of 
exhaustion,  a  feeling  of  powerlessness  and  failure. 

What  is  the  reward  of  the  teacher  of  composi- 
tion ?  It  is  the  knowledge  that  from  his  teaching 
men  and  women  have  gained  power — power  to  strike 
hard  blows  for  truth,  good  government  and  right 
living. 

Few  things  are  more  fascinating  to  a  teacher  than 
to  watch  in  his  pupils  a  growing  sense  for  the  power 
and  beauty  of  the  mother  tongue. 

To  t"he  teacher  of  English  composition,  preemin- 
ently among  teachers,  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  the  constructive  tendency  in  the  young,  the 
di-sire  to  produce  something  interesting  and  attractive, 
something  orderly  and  sound  in  structure.  Composi- 
tion work  is  almost  the  only  school  work  that  requires 
more  than  facility  in  reproducing  what  has  been 
learned  in  the  text-books.  Its  rules  of  construction 
are  the  rules  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts.  In  leading 
pupils,  through  practice,  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
these  rules  the  teacher  of  composition  is  developing 
the  art  instinct  in  the  young. 
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FORM  AND  SUBSTANCE 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  other  races,  we  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  breed  have  a  deep-seated  conviction  that 
form  is  the  outgrowth  of  substance,  structure  the 
outgrowth  of  function, —  in  fine,  that  what  we  show 
is  just  the  lively  countenance  of  what  we  Jo  and  art. 
The  national  consciousness  ultimately  rejects  as 
hollow,  useless  and  invalid  every  kind  of  form  —  in 
language  as  well  as  in  ethics,  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
politics — which  is  not  felt  to  be  the  outward  aspect  til 
some  vital,  enduring  force. 

The  way  to  make  the  externals  of  composition 
interesting  is  to  connect  them  with  the  internals.  Let 
the  large  and  ultimate  ends  of  language  shinty  hrough 
and  transfigure  the  minutest  elements.  What  rfo  we 
teach  these  small  things  for  if  it  is  not  to  show  the 
great  things  they  can  do?  There  is  a  way  of  teach- 
ing the  very  alphabet  to  the  glory  of  God. 


LIVING  TO  TEACH 

The  good  teacher  of  English  composition  will  so 
live  as  to  furnish  himself  with  inexhaustible  resources 
for  the  assignment  of  subjects.     He  will  be  on  the 
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alert  for  suggestions.  Every  day  he  will  converse 
with  some  one  about  literature,  about  politics,  about 
science,  about  art ;  so  that  he  will  at  any  recitation 
be  prepared  to  say,  "  1  have  just  been  talking  with  a 
friend  about  such  and  such  a  matter.  I  think  I 
understand  it  in  a  way,  but  I  am  not  entirely  clear. 
I  want  you  to  help  me  understand  it  better." 

No  one  can  teach  English  composition  well  who 
has  not  lived  broadly  and  deeply,  touching  life  at 
many  points. 

The  teacher  of  composition,  like  the  teacher  of 
any  other  subject,  should  have  resources  far  beyond 
his  present  need.  The  mere  possession  of  such 
resources  gives  him  courage,  poise  and  self-respect. 

To  borrow  Matthew  Arnold's  phrase,  openness 
of  mind  and  sensitiveness  of  intelligence  are  prime 
requisites  for  a  teacher  of  composition.  Tolerance, 
patience,  energy,  enthusiasm,  a  good  voice  showing  a 
happy  disposition,  a  warm  heart  and  a  capacity  for 
humor, — these  arc  admirable  in  the  teacher  of  English; 
and  if  we  may  have  also  a  sufficiency  of  scholarship, 
we  lack  nothing.  If  we  must  sacrifice,  it  shall 
be  the  last  item ;  for  if  scholarship  is  desirable  the 
other  qualities  are  indispensable. 
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OF  SYMPATHY 

The  English  teacher's  best  asset  is  sympathy.  A 
genuine  interest  in  all  that  the  pupil  is  interested  in, 
a  sincere  desire  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  to  read 
what  he  has  to  write, —  this  is  the  great  secret  of 
success  in  teaching. 

My  preaching  will  not  improve  my  pupil's  bad 
habits;  my  enthusiasm  for  what  is  commendable  in 
his  writing  will  start  him  on  the  road  to  self-improve- 
ment in  all  points. 


There  is  no  more  powerful  stimulus  to  good 
composition  than  the  feeling  that  some  one  sympa- 
thizes and  comprehends  and  wants  to  hear.  How 
the  feeling  is  aroused  makes  little  difference.  It  may 
be  no  more  than  the  teacher's  chance  word  of 
encouragement  dropped  half  unthinkingly.  It  may 
be  but  a  look,  a  gesture,  a  kindly  inflection  of  the 
voice.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  enough  if  it  tells  the 
pupil  that  at  least  one  person  in  the  world  is  eager 
to  listen.  No  young  person  —  no  old  one,  either 
—  can  resist  that  sweet  solicitation.  It  is  worth 
all  the  goads  in  the  hands  of  all  the  drill  masters  that 
ever  were. 


g 
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If  one  recalls  the  leaden  words  in  which  teachers 
sometimes  assign  composition  tasks  to  young  and 
impressionable  pupils,  of  the  listless,  hopeless  air  with 
which  the  pupils  go  about  the  work,  of  the  relief  ap- 
parent on  every  face  when  the  disagreeable  job  is  done 
with,  need  he  wonder  why  so  much  of  composition 
teaching  is  barren  of  results?  The  teacher  of  English 
composition  needs  to  pray  daily  to  be  delivered  from 
the  sin  of  indifference.  The  human  remedy  for 
indificrence  to  any  work  is  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
that  work  or  study,  and  of  those  who  participate  in 
it.  This  implies  for  the  teacher  of  English  not  only 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  composition,  but 
also  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  capacity,  tastes,  and 
interests  of  the  individual  pupils.  Psychology  at 
large  is  interesting;  but  the  psychology  of  young 
Tommy  Smith,  as  discovered  in  his  themes,  is  much 
more  interesting. 

Every  interest  which  pupils  can  have,  the  teacher 
of  composition  must  have  also.  He  must  be  able  to 
say  truthfully:  Nothing  in  student  humanity  do  I 
consider  foreign  to  myself. 


There  will  be  no  lack  of  interest  in  composition 
work  if  the  teacher  is  really  acquainted  with  his  pupils 
and  sympathizes  with  their  leading  interests.    Primary 
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teachers  seem  to  understand  this  better  than  the  rest 
of  us.  There  would  be  no  trouble  about  topics  for 
.composition,  for  instance,  if  we  had  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  our  pupils.  With  such  knowledge  we  should 
be  able  so  to  state  and  condition  any  subject-matter, 
and  so  to  present  it  in  assigning  it,  that  curiosity 
would  be  aroused  and  writing  would  be  eagerly 
undertaken. 


Imagine  a  mother  saying  to  her  sick  child,  "  What 
a  nuisance  you  are!  The  idea  of  your  falling  ill  when 
I  am  so  busy  with  other  things.  It  is  just  your 
natural  meanness.  Here,  take  this  medicine  and  get 
well  as  quick  as  you  can.  I  can't  afford  to  waste 
much  time  on  you."  We  should  know  what  to 
think  of  such  a  mother.  But  how  much  better  is  a 
teacher  of  English  who  talks  to  a  badly  trained  child 
in  such  away  as  this?  "What  do  you  mean  by 
spelling  and  punctuating  in  this  ridiculous  fashion  ? 
Where  were  you  brought  up  ?  You  write  like  a 
savage.  How  do  you  suppose  I  can  take  time  to 
mark  such  papers  as  these?"  Somebody  once 
remarked  that  what  the  teacher  of  English  composi- 
tion most  needs  is  a  "philosophy  of  adolescence." 
The  remark  was  laughed  at,  but  is  it  not  true  for  the 
kind  of  teacher  quoted  above  ? 
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Some  books  on  rhetoric  are  written  in  an  intol- 
erant, hectoring  tone,  as  if  the  writer  were  saying  to 
the  pupil:  "You  miserable  little  wretch!  Don't 
you  know  that  you  are  a  child  of  Satan  ?  If  you  are 
saved  at  all  it  will  be  through  my  intercession." 
Probably  one  reason  why  many  a  boy  who  wrote  well 
in  the  grammar  school  writes  poorly  in  the  high 
school  is  that  his  rhetoric  book  has  suddenly  convicted 
him  of  too  many  sins,  and  he  has  come  to  believe 
himself  beyond  hope  of  salvation. 


OF  ORIGINALITY 

If  the  pupil  can  forget  that  such  a  thing  as 
originality  exists,  perhaps  his  writing  will  be  original. 

The  teacher's  "  Write  naturally,  be  as  spontaneous 
as  you  can,"  is  about  as  effective,  and  effective  in 
about  the  same  way,  as  the  photographer's  "Now 
smile,  please." 

Never  say  to  pupils,  "  Now,  I  want  you  to  write 
something  wholly  original."  So  shape  your  teaching 
that  all  the  originality  the  pupils  have  will  rush  to 
their  fingers'  ends.  Never  say  to  them,  "I  want  you 
to  be  interested  in  this  subject."     Interest  them. 
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OF  WASTEFULNESS   IN   TEACHING 

Few  processes  of  manufacture  are  so  wasteful  as 
the  teaching  of  Engh'sh  —  as  it  is  commonly  taught. 
A  manufacturer  of  any  other  staple  article  who 
wasted  half  as  much  of  his  raw  material  as  do  some 
of  our  teachers  of  English,  would  be  ruined  in  a 
twelvemonth. 

Nothing  in  composition  teaching  is  quite  so 
expensive  as  scolding 

THE   DISMAL   SCIENCE 

"When  we  are  plodding  through  the  weary  and 
dreary  details  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,"  says  one  of 
the  leaders  in  education.  Ill-omened  words!  Let  ut 
say,  rather,  "When  with  a  sense  of  growing  power 
we  are  marching  triumphantly  up  the  steep  paths  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric." 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  any  attempt  to 
make  rhetoric  and  composition  interesting  is  flying  in 
the  face  of  Providence  and  common  sense. 

Some  teachers  regret  that  so  indispensable  a  subject 
as  English  composition    should    be    so    disagreeable; 
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Others  have  a  grim  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
so  disagreeable  a  subject  has  proved  to  be  so  indis- 
pensable. 


OF  THE   FASCINATION   OF   SPEECH 

His  native  speech  is  to  the  normal  child  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  all  his  interests.  It  is  an 
early  subject  of  curiosity.  To  acquire  it  is  his  first 
ambition.  He  never  wearies  of  practicing  it,  and  it 
is  a  perennial  source  of  interest,  amusement  and 
joy.  Only  repression  and  discouragement  and  wrong- 
headed  teaching  can  chill  his  desire  to  obtain  a 
mastery  of  it. 

Composition  is  no  exceptional,  spasmodic  act 
confined  to  festivals  and  solemn  days,  or  performed 
only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  It  is  a  natural 
function  going  on  incessantly  in  all  normally  con- 
stituted minds. 

The  child  begins  to  compose  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  speak. 

The  satisfaction  which  comes  from  the  discovery 
of  a  growing  power  over  the  magic  of  words  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  and  most  genuine  of  pleasures.  "  Would 
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that  my  ton^e  could  utter  the  thoughts  that  arise  in 
me,"  expresses  the  aspiration  of  all  young  and  growing 
minds. 


TEACHING   BY   THE   YARD 

It  is  a  pitiful  ambition  in  a  teacher  to  want  to 
get  over  so  many  pages  of  a  text-book  in  a  week  or  a 
month. 


f)F  CORRECllON 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  say  to  a  pupil,  "  You  ought 
to  have  more  sense  than  to  use  such  English,"  or 
"You  write  like  a  child  in  the  fourth  grade,"  or 
"This  essay  of  yours  is  the  stupidest  thing  I  ever 
read  "  ?  Probably  very  little.  But  it  is  of  much  use 
to  say  to  him,  "  If  you  will  do  such  and  such  things, 
your  writings  will  improve." 

When  a  teacher  puts  down  a  pupil's  composition 
and  exclaims,  "  That  sounds  just  like  Jane,"  or 
"That's  John  nil  over,"  the  composition  must  be 
good.  Words  may  be  misspelled ;  verbs  here  and 
there,  may  be  on  bad  terms  with  their  subjects;  but 
no  matter,  the  composition  must  be  good.  It  will 
be  better  when  Jane  or  John  is  better. 
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The  main  question  which  the  corrector  of  themes 
should  put  to  himself  is  not,  How  many  errors  can  I 
find  in  this  theme  ?  but,  How  can  I  help  the  writer  to 
improve  ?  The  whole  class  should  be  enlisted  in  this 
effort  as  they  listen  to  the  teacher's  rapid  reading  of 
impromptu  themes  immediately  after  the  writing. 
Let  the  class  participate  in  the  correction ;  let  them 
commend ;  let  them  disapprove ;  but  let  them  always 
understand  that  the  sole  object  is  to  help  the  unknown 
writer  to  a  better  expression  of  the  idea  which  he 
would  communicate.  When  teacher  and  class  are 
in  this  attitude,  reproof  is  robbed  of  its  sting,  and 
criticism  is  eagerly  sought. 

"  Theme  correcting?  I  hate  it  like  sin  !  "  This 
was  the  exclamation  of  a  teacher  of  English  composi- 
tion. And  the  hearer  asked  himself,  musingly,  "At 
what  point,  in  an  ideal  scheme  of  pedagogics,  would 
it  be  proper  to  introduce  educational  procedures  that 
the  teacher  hates  like  sin  ?  " 

Who  has  not  heard  teachers  of  English  composi- 
tion make,  m  all  sincerity,  such  comparisons  as  the 
following? — Correcting  themes  is  like  sawing  wood 
with  a  rusty  saw,  like  turning  a  heavy  grindstone, 
like  riding  a  bicycle  in  a  strong  head-wind,  like  carry- 
ing a  hod  of  brick  up  an  endless  ladder  on  a  broiling 
hot  day. 
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Theme  reading  ceases  to  be  a  bore  when  we  begin 
to  look  for  signs  of  a  growing  taste  and  personal  charac- 
teristic in  the  theme.  It  becomes  at  times  a  pleasure 
as  we  study  the  boy  through  his  successive  themes. 

It  takes  long  experience,  superadded  to  a  fine 
intuition,  to  distinguish  between  muddle-headcdncss 
and  genius,  between  eccentricity  and  original  power. 
Better  go  slow. 

SELF  AND   THE   OTHER   SELF 

When  a  pupil  has  learned  to  express  himself,  he 
has  learned  just  half  of  the  art  of  composition.  When 
he  has  learned  to  communicate  himself  to  his  fellow 
beings,  he  has  learned  the  other  half. 

To  force  a  pupil  to  write  with  formal  correctness 
when  all  the  time  he  feels  that  his  readers  would 
prefer  an  off -hand,  careless,  helter-skelter  sort  of 
composition,  is  to  fight  against  the  stars  in  their 
courses.  Better  find  for  him  a  different  class  of 
readers. 


UNIDEA'D   CHILDREN 

There  is  no  more  pestilent  heresy  than  the  notion 
that    children    are  tlcficienr  in  ideas  for  composition 
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work.  Their  minds  swarm  with  ideas,  and  in  a 
normal  condition  children  will  express  themselves 
almost  incessantly.  True,  they  say  childish  things, 
but  would  you  have  them  talk  like  a  book  ?  Healthy 
expression  means  the  expression,  in  orderly  form,  of 
such  ideas  as  they  have — big  ideas  in  big  folk,  little 
ideas  in  litdc  folk. 


BELATED 

I  once  heard  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  a  normal 
school  spend  half  an  hour  in  discussing  the  question 
whether  a  given  specimen  of  synecdoche  expressed 
an  internal  or  an  external  relation.  That  teacher 
was  born  six  or  seven  centuries  too  late.  He  should 
have  lived  in  the  age  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
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COMPOSITION   AS   A   BY-PRODUCT 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  every  recitation  should 
be  a  recitation  in  English.  It  is  another  thing  to  say 
that  these  quasi-recitations  in  English  will  develop 
symmetrically  the  pupil's  powers  of  expression. 

Let  us  admit  the  value  of  models  and  the  value  of 
reading.  But  let  us  never  admit  that  an  art  can  be 
learned  without  practice. 
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Leave  English  composition  without  a  teacher; 
leave  it  to  be  cared  for  incidentally  by  the  teachers  of 
the  other  subjects,  and  you  practically  abolish  the 
subject. 

BAD  MARKSMANSHIP 

Teachers  of  English  who  are  recent  graduates  of 
a  University  often  bring  reproach  upon  themselves  by 
transferring  bodily  to  the  secondary  school  the  methods 
and  aims  of  higher  education.  For  the  correction  of 
this  egregious  over-shooting  of  the  mark  there  is 
needed  only  a  little  common  sense.  Depress  the 
muzzle. 

THE  CLASS  HOUR  IN  ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 

Composition  work  can  not  be  put  on  a  recitation 
basis.  Any  effort  to  make  it  resemble  recitations  in 
other  subjects  betrays  a  misconception  of  its  nature 
and  purpose  and  is  doomed  to  failure.  Like  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  instruction  in  composition  is  properly 
subsidiary  and  subordinate  to  the  practice  of  the  art. 
It  is  the  ability  to  write  and  to  speak  that  the  teacher 
of  composition  seeks  to  encourage.  In  the  tradi- 
tional recitation   in  other  school  subjects  the  pupil 
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who  can  reproduce  what  he  has  learned  from  books 
will  get  along  nicely  ;  in  composing  even  a  small  essay, 
however,  he  is  put  into  a  ver>'  different  attitude 
towards  his  work.  It  is  now  his  business  to  interest, 
instruct,  or  entertain  his  teacher  and  classmates,  and 
he  feels  that  the  duty  of  the  hour  imposes  a  need  of 
exercising  observation  and  inventiveness.  This  change 
in  attitude  towards  the  work  is  recognized  by  every 
class  that  has  acquired  the  right  spirit  and  by  good 
teachers  of  composition  everywhere. 


The  character  of  composition  as  an  art  determines 
class-room  method  in  tills  subject.  Go  into  a  class 
in  drawing  and  you  find  that  three-fourths  of  the  time 
the  class  are  drawing;  the  other  fourth  is  devoted  to 
giving  necessary  directions,  to  arousing  interest,  to 
studying  models,  to  calling  attention  to  principles, 
to  personal  help  and  criticism.  We  do  not  look  for  a 
brilliant  recitation  in  drawing.  We  should  not  look 
for  a  brilliant  recitation  in  composition.  As  in  the 
drawing  class,  so  in  the  composition  class,  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  get  the  pupils  at  work  trj-ing  to 
express  themselves.  We  should  expect  in  the  class- 
hour  usually  to  find  the  class  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  the  art.  Younger  classes  should  usually  not  be 
required  to  write  their  compositions  at  home,  and 
indeed  with  older  classes  it  is  best  to  have  much  of 
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the  writing  done  in  class.  The  outside  preparation 
should  be  prescribed  observation,  note  taking, 
—  everything,  in  fact,  that  is  needful  in  order  that 
writing  may  begin.  For  this  preliminary  observation, 
or  reading  and  note-taking,  definite  directions  arc 
necessar)-,  indicating  what  the  observer  is  to  look  for 
and  what  he  may  expect  to  find.  In  the  class,  before 
writing  begins,  it  may  be  often  profitable  to  let  each 
one  tell  what  he  has  found  out  concerning  the  matter 
in  hand,  in  order  that  the  total  resources  of  the  class 
may  be  made  available  for  use  by  all.  Without  very 
much  comment  by  the  teacher  these  oral  compositions 
will  teach  the  value  of  clear  seeing  and  truthful  report- 
ing. These  two  virtues,  rightly  understood,  compre- 
hend all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  composition. 
Of  course,  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  take  home 
for  revision  and  completion  compositions  begun  in 
the  class. 


Practice  at  each  class  hour  should  have  a  sharply- 
defined  object,  that  the  pupil  may  learn,  whenever 
he  writes,  to  write  with  a  purpose  in  mind.  The 
purpose  itself  will  impose  artistic  limitations  upon  the 
writer  if  he  keeps  it  in  mind.  lioth  teacher  and 
pupil  should  know  beforehand  what  the  purpose  is, 
and  the  material  supplied  by  the  oral  reports  should 
be  sifted  in  view  of  the  purpose,  before  writing  begins. 


Suppose  the  purpose  to  be  purely  practical  —  to  teach 
the  class  how  to  write  a  For  Rent  notice  from  given 
data;  or  how  to  write  most  economically  a  telegram 
communicating  certain  facts;  or  how  to  order  a  book 
from  a  publisher  so  as  to  bring  the  right  edition ;  or 
how  to  describe  a  lost  article  for  identification ;  or 
how  to  explain  a  point  in  grammar;  or  how  to  make 
a  recitation  in  history,  or  some  other  school  subject; 
or  how  to  plan  an  argument  so  as  to  avoid  confusion 
in  a  certain  coming  debate.  In  every  one  of  these 
we  have  a  purpose  which  prescribes  what  to  say  and 
what  not  to  say,  and  what  order  to  adopt  in  saying 
it.  Though  we  are  thinking  all  the  time  of  the 
purpose  and  of  the  subject  matter,  we  are  also  raising 
questions  of  art  and  are  teaching  the  laws  and 
principles  of  art, — unity,  selection,  proportion,  variety, 
method  and  the  rest.  These  questions  are  more 
easily  answered  when  a  particular  reader  is  named 
beforehand. 


Thus  far,  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  direct 
teaching  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  composition. 
Some  of  these  are  best  taught  through  a  study 
of  models,  and  on  such  an  exercise  the  class  pro- 
cedure more  nearly  resembles  the  ordinary  recitation 
in  other  subjects.  Some  are  best  taught  in  the 
correction  and  revision  of  the  pupil's  work.     Many 
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problems  requiring  comparison  and  contrast  may  be 
devised  in  order  to  teach  punctuation,  capitals, 
spelling,  and  the  simpler  procedures  of  rhetoric. 
Points  in  grammar  are  easily  managed  when  two  ways 
of  saying  the  same  thing  are  presented  and  the  prob- 
lem to  be  decided  is  which  way  is  better  in  a  given 
recitation  or  a  given  context.  Memorizing  brief 
selections  of  prose  or  verse  often  fixes  an  idiom,  or  an 
important  sentence-form,  or  a  convenient  word-order. 
A  list  of  the  more  important  words  of  connection 
may  be  kept  on  the  blackboard. 


Still  we  must  depend,  in  the  main,  upon  individual 
correction  and  conference,  gradually  to  weed  out 
error.  Sometimes  an  entire  set  of  papers  should  be 
corrected  for  but  one  kind  of  error.  No  teacher 
should  make  himself  believe  that  his  chief  business 
in  life  is  to  hunt  every  error  out  of  its  hiding  place. 
That  is  the  wrong  attitude  towards  this  work.  No 
teacher  should  become  a  slave  in  correcting  papers. 
A  good  teacher  will  always  want  to  sec  what  his 
pupiU  can  do  in  writing  and  will  never  be  without  a 
set  of  papers;  but  when  the  papers  become  too 
burdensome,  that  is  the  time  to  introduce  oral  com- 
position. We  have  hitherto  underestimated  the  value 
of  oral  composition,  and  should  give  it  a  larger  place 
in  our  work.      Let  all  the  preparation  be  made  for 
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■  writing  a  composition.     Let  there  be  the  observation, 

I  the  questions,  the  conversation  as  usual, —  everything 

I  but    the   writing.      Then    from    a   common    outline 

^^^  prepared  in  class  let  the  pupils  speak  in  turn. 

Time  should  not  be  grudged  for  the  reading  of 
models  to  the  class,  especially  if  the  teacher  can  read 
well.  The  ballads,  old  and  modern,  are  exceptionally 
good  for  cultivating  a  liking  for  strong,  native  vocab- 
ulary. Their  homely  phrases,  once  heard,  stick  in  the 
memory,  and  they  stimulate  to  original  story  telling. 
One  of  the  chief  uses  of  models  as  an  aid  to  composi- 
tion is  in  teaching  structural  unity.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  take  a  class  with  you  through  a  narrative  poem  or 
an  essay  or  a  prose  story,  and  as  the  reading  proceeds, 
have  them  mark  the  successive  steps,  find  the  climax, 
and  note  how  the  leading  details  count  towards  a 
general  effect.  But  all  of  these — models,  memorizing, 
analysis, —  are  mere  ht-lps  to  composition  rather  than 
the  thing  itself. 


For  the  thing  we  are  eager  for  all  of  the  time  is  to 
promote  the  power  to  communicate  ideas  effectively. 
Publication  of  some  sort  will  help  on  the  desire  for 
this  power  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  school 
paper  and  the  literary  society  afford  some  opportunity 
for  publication,  but  the  chief  agency  of  publication 
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must  be  the  teacher,  who  should  not  hesitate  to  take 
time  to  read  from  each  set  of  compositions  to  the 
class,  parts  of  several  essays  that  have  proved  inter- 
esting to  him.  This  practice  will  insure  greater 
attention  to  form,  mechanical  details,  diction,  and 
grammar,  and  will  lead  to  a  greater  desire  to  interest 
and  please.  Publication  compels  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion to  details.  It  discourages  carelessness.  It 
arouses  the  right  ambition. 

The  class  hour  should  be  occupied  more  than  half 
the  time  in  writing  or  in  oral  composition ;  often  in 
the  rapid  reading  of  models  for  the  study  of  structure  ; 
sometimes  in  exercises  that  aim  to  correct  general 
faults  of  detail ;  and  often  as  the  place  for  publication. 
So  used,  the  composition-hour  can  not  fail  to  become 
a  favorite  hour  with  the  great  majority  of  our  pupils. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The  following  poem  is  to  some  extent  a  reprint  of  ray 
translation  of  the  Thrymskwitha  published  in  Pod- Loir 
in  1902.  The  form  there  (fiven  to  the  work,  however,  has 
never  completely  satisfied  me.  Furthermore,  I  have  found 
the  poem  practically  inaccessible,  buried  as  it  is  in  a 
maj^azine.  Largely  for  these  reasons  I  am  now  printinjf 
this  little  gift-book  edition.  I  have  taken  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  number  of  changes  in  the  text  of  the  trans- 
lation— all  of  which,  I  hope,  will  be  considered  as  improve- 
ments. 

There  have  been  several  previous  translations  of  the 
Thr>-mskwitha,  but  none  of  them  are  very  accessible,  and, 
of  those  which  I  have  seen,  none  have  tried  to  preserve 
the  alliterative  form.  In  the  present  translation,  I  have 
endeavored  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the  ideas,  the 
form,  and  the  spirit  of  the  original  poem;  and  having  at- 
tempted so  much,  I  should  like  to  beg  indulgence  (or  all 
failures  to  live  up  to  my  ideal.  Early  Germanic  poetry  is 
apt  to  seem  formless  to  the  modern  reader  even  at  its 
best,  because  it  makes  use  of  a  system  of  versification  so 
entirely  different  from  that  now  employed.  I  have  not 
been  always  able  to  preserve  the  exact  quantitative  char- 
acter of  the  original  verse.  The  short,  choppy  form  is 
not  well  adapted  to  modern  English.  The  excellences, 
such  as  brevity  and  simplicity,  are  most  difficult  to  imi- 
tate, while  all  the  original  crudities  stand  out  the  more 
plainly  in  translation.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  that  this 
work  may  give  to  the  reader  at  least  n  faint  idea  of  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  original. 

The  Thrymskwitha  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  Eddie 
poems.    It  is  the  stor>'  of  how  Thor,  aided  by  Loki.  got 


back  his  famous  hammer,  Miolnir.  Thrym,  the  hated 
wintcr-friant,  had  stolen  it  and  would  not  give  it  up  until 
they  would  bring  him  Freya,  the  fairest  of  goddesses,  to  be 
his  wife.  She,  however, with  righteous  indignation,  refused 
to  get  married  under  any  such  terms.  But  this  hammer  was 
a  very  important  defence  for  the  gods,  so  it  is  finally  ar- 
ranged, though  much  against  his  will,  that  Thor  himself 
must  dress  up  to  impersonate  Freya,  and  go  to  be  married 
to  the  giant  Thrym.  The  latter  half  of  the  poem  contains 
the  carrying  out  of  ihi.s  plan.  Now,  Thor  is  the  great 
thunder-god.  He  is  the  largest  and  strongest  of  them  all, 
and  a  ravenous  eater  and  drinker.  The  story  is  elsewhere 
told  of  him  that  once,  in  a  drinking  contest,  he  lowered 
the  sea  several  inches.  It  is  he  alone  that  was  not  allowed 
to  walk  over  the  bridge  of  the  rainbow  for  fear  he  might 
break  it  down.  What  could  be  more  incongruous  and 
ridiculous  than  to  have  this  great,  clumsy  god  dress  np  as 
the  fair  Freya  and  to  go  off  in  her  name  to  marry  the  ice- 
giant  Thrym!  The  Norse  poet  has  made  good  use  of  his 
opportunities,  and  we  have  in  this  poem  a  master-piece  of 
its  kind. 

Perhaps  it  may  make  the  reading  more  interesting  to 
know  that  this  story  has  been  explained  as  a  nature  myth, 
symboljy.ing  winter.  Thrym,  the  ice-giant,  has  stolen 
Thor's  hammer,  the  lightning  and  thunder.  He  has  bur- 
ied it  under  eight  months  of  northern  winter,  and  he  will 
not  return  it  until  Thor  comes  to  him  with  Freya,  the 
goddess  of  the  summer  rains,  whose  feathercoat  is  the 
clouds. 

In  my  translation  1  have  used  the  text  of  FinnurJonsson. 
The  brackets  indicate  parts  that  he  thinks  are  not  orig- 
inal; the  dashes,  parts  he  thinks  lacking.  1  have  treated 
the  meter  of  the  poem  very  briefly  in  my  translation    in 
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THE  THRYMSKWITHA 

1.  Wroth  then  was  Wingthor,* 

Waking  from  sleep, 
To  find  missing 

Miolnir,  his  hanimer. 
He  shook  his  beard 

And  shaggry  head: 
The  son  of  Earth 

Sought  to  find  it. 

2.  First  of  ;ill  said  he 

The  following  word: 
"Hear  now,  Loki, 

What  I  tell  you; 
No  one  knows  it, 

Nowhere  on  earth 
Nor  up  in  heav'n: 

My  hammer's  stolen!" 

3.  Went  they  to  Freya's 

Fair  abode  then; 
First  of  all  said  he 

The  following  word: 
"Wilt  to  me,  Freya, 

Thy  feathercoat  lend, 
If  I  my  hammer 

May  recover?" 

•AnolJicr  name  for  Thor,  who  is  the  ion  of  Odin  and  Earth.     He  is  aiao 
calli'd  Hloritha,  rind  ^ifs  husband. 
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Freya  said: 

4.  "I  would  grive  it  thee, 

Gold  though  it  were; 
Thou  mightst  have  it, 

Though  of  silver.''^ 

5.  Flew  then  Loki, 

Feathercoat  rustling:, 
Until  he  was  out 

Of  the  Asa-land 
[And  was  far  within 

The  loton'st  home.] 
On  a  mound  sat  Thrym, 

Thurses*  ruler. 
For  his  greyhounds 

Gold  bands  plaiting, 
[And  smooth  the  manes 

Of  his  mares  he  combed.] 

Thrym  said: 

6.  "What  ails  the  gods? 

What  ails  the  elves? 
To  the  home  of  the  giants 

Why  journey  alone?" 
"Much  ails  the  gods! 

Much  ails  the  elves! 
Have  you  Hloritha's 

Hammer  hidden?" 

*l'hi*  anticlimax  Ik  In  ibe  oHglDal. 

♦The  loloiii  or  TlmneB  are  Ihc  gianli;  the  A*e«  arc  the  |o«lii  tbr  Atvayaa, 
Ibr  (oddcfac*. 
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7.  "I  have  Hloritha's 
Hammer  hidden: 

Under  eigfht  miles 

Of  earth  it  lies. 
No  one  shall  take 

That  treasure  home 
Save  he  first  bring  me 

Freya  to  wife." 

8.  Flew  then  Loki, 

Feathercoat  rustling, 
Until  he  was  out 

Of  loton-heim 
[And  was  far  within 

The  Asa-land.] 
Thor  he  found  there 

Thirsting  for  tidings. 
First  of  all  said  he 

The  following  word: 

9.  "Hast  thou  reward 

Worthy  thy  labor? 
Tell  there  aloft 

Thy  long  tidings. 
Oft  the  sitter 

Strays  from  his  subject, 
And  one  tying 

Lies  most  easily."* 

*'l'har  li  here  the  tp«iker.  Lokl  U  ilill  up  In  the  sir  in  the  IValher- 
coal.  If  tbe  Ual  line  conulni  a  pun,  tl  ia  alao  to  be  fuufld  lo  tllr  original, 
I'Kor  la  probtbl)'  quoting  here  aome  old  Norae  aaw. 


Loki  said: 

10.  "I  have  reward 

Worthy  my  labor. 
Thrym  has  ihy  hammer, 

Thurses'  ruler. 
No  one  shall  take 

That  treasure  home 
Save  he  first  bringf  him 

Freya  to  wife." 

11.  They  gfo  the  fair 

Freya  to  seek: 
First  of  all  said  he 

The  followiiig  word: 
"Bind  thyself,  Freya, 

In  bridal  linen — 
We  two  must  journey 

To  the  giant's  home." 

12.  Wroth  then  was  Freya, 

Fairly  snorting:. 
The  .Vsa's  hall 

All  a-shakjng; 
[Broke  then  the  famous 

Brisinfifa  necklace.] 
"Me  wouldst  thou  think 

Man-crazy  quite. 
Should  I  journey  with  thee 

To  the  giant's  home." 
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13.   Soon  the  Ases 

Were  all  at  the  Thin?,' 
And  their  Asynyas, 

All  to  hold  conference. 
On  this  pondered 

The  powerful  gfods: 
How  to  recover 

Hloritha's  hammer. 


14.  Then  said  Heimdall, 

Whitest  of  Ases, 
Of  the  future  aware, 

As  were  the  Vanir: 
"Let  us  bind  then  Thor 

In  bridal  linen. 
Let  him  bear  the  famed 

Brisins^a  necklace, 

15.  And  let  clinking 

Keys  hang  from  him, 
And  female  dress 

Fall  round  his  knees, 
And  let  bright  stones 

His  breast  adorn, 
And  with  much  skill 

Make  him  a  head-dress." 

*Tbc  coVBcU  or  tMcmhlr. 
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If).    Then  Thor  replied, 

That  powerful  god,* 


"Me  would  all  Ases 

Unmanly  call 

If  I  let  you  bind  me 

In  bridal  linen." 

17.  Said  then  Loki, 

Son  of  Laufey: 
"Cease,  Thor,  at  once, 

Such  words  as  those. 
Soon  will  the  lotons 

In  Asgard  dwell 
Unless  thy  hammer 

To  thee  is  returned." 

18.  Bound  they  Thor  then 

In  bridal  linen, 
Had  him  bear  the  famed 

Brisinga  necklace. 


*ll  Ihla  aa  «dllor*t  joke  at  Ihe  expaue  of  Thar' 


19.  And  let  clinking 

Keys  hang  from  him, 
And  female  dress 

Fall  round  his  knees, 
And  let  brigrbt  stones 

His  breast  adorn, 
And  with  much  skill 

Made  him  a  head-dress. 

20.  Said  then  Loki, 

Son  of  Laufey, 


"I'll  also  go 

To  act  as  maid; 
We  two  girls  journey 

To  the  giant's  home." 

21.   Both  the  goats*  were  then 

Brought  from  pasture, 
Thrust  into  harness — 

They  had  to  run  well. 
Mountains  broke  open, 

The  earth  was  aglow, 
Into  lotonheim 

Went  Odin's  son. 

•Thor  rode  in  a  wag;on  drawn  by  two  goats. 
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22.   Then  did  Thrym  say, 

Thurses'  ruler: 
"Stand  up,  lotons, 

Strew  the  benches. 
Now  they  fetch  me 

Freya  to  wife, 
Niord's  daughter 

Of  Noatum. 


23.  "Gold-hornfed  cows 

For  the  court  prepare; 
All-black  oxen 

For  the  loton's  feast. 
I  own  many  jewels, 

I  ovm  many  gems: 
I  seemed  lacking 

Alone  in  Freya." 

24.  Early  did  there 

The  evening  come, 
And  for  the  lotons 

Ale  was  brought  forward. 
Thor  ate  an  ox 

And  eight  salmon, 
[All  the  tidbits 

Intended  for  women.] 
Sif's  husband  drank 

Three  hogsheads  of  mead. 
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25.  Then  did  Thrym  say, 

Thurses'  ruler: 
"Didst  e'er  see  a  bride 

That  seemed  so  jfreedy? 
I  ne'er  looked  on  one 

With  so  largre  a  mouth, 
Nor  on  a  maid 

That  more  mead  drank." 

26.  Sat  a  crafty 

Servingf  maid*  there, 
That  found  answer 

To  the  loton's  speech: 
"Naught  has  she  eaten 

For  eigfht  long  nights. 
So  much  she  yearned 

For  lotonheim." 

27.  Thrym  stooped;  'neath  the  veil 

He  sought  to  kiss, 
And  then  sprang  back 

The  breadth  of  the  hall. 
"Why  so  frightful 

Are  Freya's  eyes? 
I  believe  they  look 

Like  burning  coals!" 

''I.uki.     He  was  evtt  practicing  deceit. 
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31.  Laughed  the  heart  in 

Hlorkha's  breast 
As  the  bold-hearted  one 

His  hammer  saw. 
Thrym  he  slew  first, 

Thurses'  ruler. 
And  the  giant's  kindred, 

Killed  were  they  all. 

32.  Slew  he  the  giant's 

Joyless  sister 
Who  had  begged  of  him 

A  bridal  gift. 
She  a  .stroke  got 

Instead  of  shillings, 
A  stroke  of  the  hammer 

Instead  of  rings. 
[Thus  again  Thor 

Got  his  hammer.] 


15 
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The  Aesthetic  Element  in  Education. 


In  tlio  course  of  study  as  we  find  it  iti  the  schools 
there  are  five  distinct  hues  of  ititeUectual  develop- 
ment wliicli  have  deep  sij:nilicanee,l)oth  as  regards  the 
unfuldinji  of  tlie  iniiul  itself  and  as  regards  the  ad- 
ju>tnienl  nf  the  career  of  the  pupil  tDwards  the  stnial 
in-ititiilions  in  which  he  is  io  live. 

These  live  lines  of  inti'llcit.  which  the  pupil  culti- 
vates in  !-ch(i(il.  aid  him  in  pci-rccling  his  powers  as 
an  individual,  and  al.-o  in  xdvinj:  the  ivniMem  of  life. 
Thev  have  hotli  a  psychological  side  and  a  s(Hiological 
>ide.' 

Two  of  tlie.-;e  live  intellectual  disciplines  are  mathe- 
matics and  urammar,  these  relaiing  respectively  to  the 
world  of  luilure  and  to  the  wtndd  of  mind  as  revealed 
in  langna<re.  While  mathemaiics  gives  us  tin'  forms 
in  which  inorganic  matlci'  may  cvist  auil  he  moved, 
and  ma!<e>  known  to  u^  the  >iiuciurc  of  time  and 
spa(  <■  and  all  externality,  grammar  and  its  kindred 
slndics.  pure  louic  and  cthic>.  'jive  iis  the  form  of 
-eir-activiiy  and  the  -inicini-e  of  all  that  iiossesses 
inierualiiy. 

Here  arc  ilii'  two  |».|u-  directions  (pf  intellectual 
edncalion.  ri'laling  '.he  |Mi|iil  \"  inalier  and  to  mind, 
rsvcholouicallv.  tlic^e  iiraudics  give  him  the  first  use 
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of  the  two  deep  Iviiiir  eaiotrorifir  of  tlic  intelleet.  i|iian- 
tity  and  eiieri:y;  tlie  catcgorj-  of  quantity  deals  with 
resultti  in  ppflce  and  time;  the  category  of  energy  deals 
with  caiisnl  orifrinations-.  If  one  does  not  we.  at  first, 
liow  grammar  and  logic  deal  with  energy  and  its  laws 
of  seif-aetivity,  let  him  relleet  on  the  fact  that  logic 
deals  with  the  idt-as  of  universal,  partieular,  and 
singnlnr,  and  gramiuar  shows  the  deviecs  in  sjieeeh 
for  their  expression;  and  then  next,  kt  hi  in  consider 
that  energy  or  self-activity  has  jnst  these  as])eets. 
being  general,  if  we  consider  it  hefore  it  has  acted  (m 
itst'lf,  and  particular  in  the  pi'oci'ss  of  activity.  Il  is. 
moreover,  singular,  or  ono  activity  uniting  general 
and  particular,  lie  will  find  Hits  tlioiiglil  the  key  to 
logic  and  grammar. 

Out  of  lliesc  two  pi-jinonlial  studies.  lUiUluinatics 
and  philology',  arise  three  other  studies,  making  uji  the 
five. 

First,  there  is  the  study  of  organic  nature,  the  first 
transitions  from  mathcnuitical  nature  towanis  mind, 
or  the  pole  of  energj';  not  only  the  plant  and  the  ani- 
mal belong  to  organic  nature,  for  they  are  manifesta- 
tions of  life,  or  energy,  which  is  active  in  organizing 
matter  and  movement  into  bodily  expression,  but,  be- 
sides these,  we  have  chemical  jirocesses.  nnd  gcologicid 
changes,  cycles  or  circuhu'  niovcnu-nts  of  astronoiuieiil 
bodies,  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  the  meteorological 
process,  all  of  these  belonging  to  the  crude  first  stagre 
of  the  manifestation  of  energy  on  matter.  For,  in 
short, wo  have  aworld  that  is  in  the  process  of  making. 
It  is  ascending  out  of  the  matheinntieal  condition,  so 
to  gpeak,  to  the  organic  condition,  wherein  energy,  or 
mind,  is  mnnfesting  itself  in  a  more  direct  and  ade- 
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qiinte  form.  For  the  plant  and  animal  sliow  us  per- 
petual readjuRtinent  of  the  internal  to  the  external. 
The  internal  readjusts  itself  to  tlie  external,  but  with 
n  purpose;  namely,  to  make  the  external  environment 
of  nature  conform  to  its  ideals  and  become  it.s  instru- 
ment. It  is,  therefore,  at  first  an  act  of  adjusting  it- 
.self  to  the  external,  but  finally  a  readjustment  of  the 
external  to  the  internal, all  brought  about  by  the  power 
of  mind,  or  energy.  Thus  all  studies  of  nature,  not 
only  botany  and  zoology,  or  biology  in  general,  but 
also  physics,  both  molecular  and  molar  (movenu'nts  ot 
molecules  and  masses) — in  short,  chemistry,  aiul  the 
sciences  of  heat,  light,  and  eleclricity,  also  geology, 
meteorology,  astronomy, — all  i-elatc  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  organic  jtroces.^  and  are  a  sort  of  foundatiim 
to  it. 

Uencc,  the  two  branches  that  bring  the  school  |)U|iil 
face  to  face  witli  nature  are  niatlirniaiics  and  biology, 
or  the  science  of  organisTn.  In  the  clcnicnlary  school, 
geography  covers  this  liiR'  of  iiilcilfcliial  triuiiing. 
while  arithmetic  covers  tlic  iiurcly  inorganic  side  of 
nature. 

There  are  two  otiier  lin(^s;  namely,  the  study  of  iiis- 
torv'  and  the  study  of  art  and  literatmc,  lK)lb  of  these 
subsidiary  to  the  study  of  energy  or  si'lf-aelivity  as 
found  in  gi'amniar,  logic,  and  ethics. 

History  sliows  the  spectacle  of  the  will  power  (tf  in- 
dividual man  eoiwoliilating  iiiio  social  luiils  of  will 
))ower — organizing  inslilulions.  tlic  ;-la(e,  ilu'  chiircli, 
and  civil  society,  witli  its  (li\i-inM  of  hibor  and  IN 
union  of  labor  (lu'ougji  conin)er(i'.  In  history  the 
little  individual  sees  his  bigger  self,  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  jibiiosopiiers  nseil  to  speak  of  the  microco-Jui. 
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or  tlie  individiuil  nian,  ami  the  mncrocosin,  or  the 
organic  whole  of  individuals.  History,  in  this  wny  of 
looking  nl  it,  enables  the  microcosm  to  see  the  macro- 
cosm. 

E?en  in  the  most  elementary  beginnings  in  the  dis- 
trict school  or  the  kindergarten  there  are  scraps  of 
history  and  l>iogr;i|iliY  (hat  initiate  the  piijiil  int-o  this 
great  and  im]iiirhiiu  field  of  knowlctlgc.  and  enable 
him  to  see  in  ditn,  sliaxlowy  outlines  what  the  great 
world  (die  iiiiifTiKOPni)  is  dning.  and  he  is  astonished 
to  tiiid  tliJit  there  are  imt  only  individual  dee<l«  for 
particular  uses,  hut  also  deeds  done  by  society  as  a 
whole, — natioTiat  deeds,  and  even  cosmic  deeds.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  grow  into  Hie  use  of  this  category 
of  the  mind  whereby  we  can  see  clearly  social  action 
and  understand  its  resiilt.s,  critically.  Tlie  growth  of 
this  insight  is  the  development  of  a  moml  sense  in  the 
pupil.  It  is  something  higher  than  moral  habits, 
which  he  has  already  acquired  in  the  family  or  ought 
to  finvc  acquired  iK-fore  coming  to  school.  The  stage 
of  mond  habit  was  learned  through  obedience  to 
jiuthorily.  It  listened  to  the  coiiimands.  "do  this,  and 
refrain  from  doing  that."'  lUit  though  mond  habit  is 
n  great  thing  in  the  conduct  of  life,  it  is  not  so  great  as 
moral  insight,  which  sees  the  necessity  of  morals  for 
the  very  e.visleiicc  of  the  social  whole.  Without 
ethical  action  the  individual  cannot  be  re-enforced  by 
the  action  of  his  fellowmeu;  he  cnniiot  have  institu- 
tions back  of  him,  the  fiimily.  civil  sfM-iety.  the  state, 
the  church. 

The  fifth  study,  literature  and  art,  is  called 
"nifsthetics,"  or  as  in  our  council  programme  to-day, 
"tlie  aesthetic  element  in  edneation."     1  ajn  sure  that 
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we  can  understand  it  better  if  we  ai)proach  it,  as  we 
have  done  in  this  paper,  by  considering  the  hierarchy 
of  8tudics,inathematics,gramruar,biology,  and  liistory 
on  the  way  to  it.  For  we  have  already  hecome 
faniiUar  with  the  trend  of  the  whole.  We  have  the 
general  spectacle  of  a  world  of  matter  actetl  upon  and 
organized  by  a  world  of  mind,  or  energy.  From  the 
mathematical  or  inorganic  fiekl  we  ascend  to  jjlants 
and  animals  organized  by  the  principle  of  life.  Then 
we  come  to  the  world  of  man,  in  which  individuals 
unite  to  form  social  wholes,  and  see  the  ethical  idea 
which  fonns  the  structures  of  institutions.  For  man 
as  individual  cannot  fonn  a  member  of  an  in.stitution 
unless  he  is  moral.  Morality  is;,  iu  fact,  a  name  for 
the  kind  of  action  which  will  ii<it  injure  others  nor 
obstruct  their  freedom — th(>  niiine  for  deeds  thai  will 
re-enforce  the  deeds  of  others. 

The  manifestation  of  mind  or  self-iu-tivify  on 
matter  appears  first  in  i)lants  and  aniniiils.  I'or  :ill 
living  being  has  self-activity.  l>ut  there  is  a  liiLrher 
fonn  ot  manifestation,  and  that  is  found  in  hi.-loi'y. 
It  is,  as  we  have  .soon,  the  smaller  individual  selves  of 
men  forming  above  them  bigger  selves  or  s(«ial  selves. 
sucli  as  states  and  nations. 

Art  and  lilcralun%  which  is  the  aeslhelic  adivily  of 
men,  has  also  for  its  fund  ion  the  manifeslntion  of 
energy — or  mind,  or  self-;ieli\ily.  .\iid.  indeed,  it  is 
specially  a  nianireslMlion:  for  il  ess;i\s  lo  <  re.iie  (he 
appearaiK'c  id'  il  where  lhei-e  i-  no  riMliziilioii  id'  il. 
liistory  shows  us  nol  only  an  a|i|icMi-MU(e  of  divine 
reason,  hut  also  a  reali/aiiou  (jf  ii.  ,\i-l  shows  us  an 
appearance  of  il,  iu  fiild>  of  nwre  inorganic  being- - 
the   inalheuiaii(  al    |)rn\ince.       Il    lakes    mailer    and 
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shapes  it  into  living  forms,  and  Tiiai<o8  it  take  on  poses 
and  movements  that  express  freedom  and  moral 
action. 

In  (iliort,  it  turns  the  world  of  exteniality  pure  and 
simple  into  a  world  of  internality  made  pcrt'ejjtihle  to 
the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing.  It  shapes  bronze, 
and  wood,  and  niarldc  into  temples  and  statues.  It 
brings  out  by  liglil,  and  shade,  anil  color,  and  perspec- 
tive on  surfaces  the  paintings  and  drawings  that 
represent  ratioaial  aJid  moral  beings.  It  produces 
sounds,  arranged  in  a  tonic  system,  and  can  by  this 
means  express  feelings  in  a  more  direct  manner  than 
by  the  ])lastic  arts.  Finally,  it  makes  the  wonis  of  lan- 
guage its  art  material  and  reaches  poetic  expression, 
the  highest  of  the  iirts,  because  of  greater  compass 
than  all  the  others  nud  more  adequate  in  its  manifesta- 
tion of  reason. 

The  school  has  always  had  literature  in  all  its 
grades,  but  not  go  generally  the  other  arts,  except 
music. 

It  is  the  practical  part  of  this  discussion  to  show 
that  an  hilcoturc,  sc-ulpttirc,  and  jiaiutiiig  should  add 
their  hciitlliful  Icsstm  to  the  curru^uluni  of  the  st-liool. 

Lot  us  briefly  consider  in  the  remniuder  of  this 
essay  the  nature  of  the  several  ar(j*  aiul  their  respcvtive 
cai)actties  to  cilucutc  man  by  the  spwtiicle  of  rca-son. 

Plato  siiid  lliat  "the  beautiful  is  the  splendor  of  the 
True.''  This  is  a  drfinitiou  gviofl  for  all  tiinc.  I'Vir 
art  renders  visible  or  audibU'  the  world  of  iultTuality 
and  truth — tlie  world  of  mind  or  reason  is  indeed  the 
object  of  the  several  arts  or  aesthetic  modes  of 
cjqiression. 

The  several  fine  arts  are,  in  an  ascending  scale. 
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arcliitccture,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  poetry. 
Dancing.  landscape  gardening,  engraving,  el(x;ution, 
dramatic  art,  and  rhetoric  are  accessory  to  one  or  more 
of  the  five  great  dcpartnionts  of  art,  nitlier  than 
separate  departments. 

Art  appeals  to  ilie  feelings.  It  aroust?s  emotions 
and  aspiration,  but  not  appetites.  Its  effi'cts  are, 
therefore,  to  purify  tiie  feelings.  It  directs  them 
towards  ideals.  Tt  is  not  so  much  an  education  of 
conscious  thwight  as  of  instinctive  judgments  in 
matters  of  taste.  lUit  as  it  has  to  do  wiih  idt-als  it 
inspires  religious  and  ethical  emotions,  and  through 
these  indirectly  develops  thought. 

Architecture. — The  silentlcs.sons  of  architecture, — 
the  impres.sivencss  of  its  miis.'jos.  its  liiinnouioiis  ])ro- 
portions,  its  suggestion  of  great  nalunil  poweis  over- 
come by  spiritual  iiiiglit— tlicsc  cfVccts  are  obvious. 
Art  has  an  end  of  its  own.  and  to  Itc  ;irl  of  a  very  high 
character  it  must  show  that  the  beautiful  object  exists 
for  it.«elf,  aiul  does  not  exist  foi-  tlie  sake  of  otiicr 
objects — not  even  for  murals  or  iciigioii.  i>ul  ol! 
course  the  highest  art  will  be  foinul  in  harmony  wit!) 
both  Tnorals  and  reIigio!i. 

Then;  are,  as  shown  by  Hegel,  three  stages  (o  each 
of  these  arts;  naiiu'ly,  tin-  symbolic  stage,  wherein  a 
s])iritual  un'glit  struggles  without  |)foiiotiiu-e(l  suc- 
cess iigaiiist  tb(!  ii.itiifal  ]io\vei's  wliieli  hinder  it; 
higher  (bail  this.  elas>ic  ;irt.  wlieicin  the  spiiitiial 
ttiigbt  has  eom|ili>lel\-  -iiIicIiumI  maticr  nml  I'oice  into 
iiieaiis  of  espfessioi)  lor  its  iil(;:l>;  tliinl,  there  is 
romatitic  art.  ('lii-i>li:iii  ait.  wbieli  i'\|ii'e,-ses  the  ideal 
with  more  or  less  aiiiai;c>iii.--m  lowarils  what  is  material 
and  natural. 
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Thus  the  ai"chitcelure  of  India  and  Egypt  belongs 
to  symbolic  iirt.  The  human  is  struggling  against  the 
n:iliiriil,  but  is  not  able  to  subdue  it  and  achieve  free- 
dom. The  highest  nchievenient  of  Egyptian  arelii- 
tccturc  apjiears  in  the  pillars  or  columns  of  its  temple 
crowned  with  the  lotus;  for  in  the  lotus  capitals 
there  is  an  approximation  towards  gracefulness. 

Greek  arcliitifture  is  nnu-h  superior  in  its  e.vpi'os- 
sion  of  freedom.  Its  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
(■(ihiiiint;  fully  iitliieve  graceful ness.  In  a  solid  wall 
for  tlie  support  of  roof  tlic  manifestation  of  the  forces 
which  are  struggling  against  the  power  of  gravity  are 
not  sn  adequate  as  when  the  support  is  a  pillar  or 
column.  The  cohiiiin  being  isolated,  ti>e  effecta  of 
gravity  are  exhibited  in  the  yielding  of  its  capital — 
its  expansion  as  in  the  Doric  capital,  or  the  graceful 
yielding  curves  as  ayipcaring  in  the  Tonic  volute,  or 
the  graceful  bending  of  the  acanthus  lesives  in  the 
f'orinthian  capital.  Gravity  is  nianifeste<l  on  the  one  H 
biiml,  but  the  CJrcek  capital  shows  how  easy  luid  grace-  ^ 
fully  the  .«u|ipiirliiig  column  resists  the  downward 
force.  fl 

Tiio  noroan  arch  is  converted  into  a  dome  by  carry- 
ing out  its  priruipU'  on  ;ill  8idos.  instead  of  laterally 
alone.  The  iircli  is  a  ready  suggestion,  symbolically, 
of  llip  Hdioaii  iiiilionnl  principle.  Ivich  stone  in  the 
iircb  is  rcliifivcly  a  keystone  to  all  the  rest.  All  do- 
)>ends  on  each  and  each  on  all.  Each  Roman  citizen 
felt  iiiid  acted  as  if  lie  were  the  keystone  to  bis  nation. 
The  ilome  suggests  the  sky  over  all,  and  hence  tolera- 
tion. Under  tlie  dome  of  llie  Roman  Pantheon  the 
gods  of  all  nations  were  set  np  and  worshipped.     The 


ddOM  M  an  ufaruprnte  ijinbol  for  the  state  or  natira. 
BmIi  patnolk  dtixen  coiuecrates  his  life  for  the  life 
«f  the  aocial  whde,  and  each  la  in  turn  supported  and 
protected  liy  the  leat  like  a  keyatone. 

BODumtic  aichitectnre  comes  to  its  highest  com- 
pleteiieaB  in  anch  Gothic  structures  as  the  cathedrals 
of  France  and  the  ahbeys  of  England,  hut  especially  in 
the  Cologne  cathedral  and  that  of  Amiens  and  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  ol  Paris.  It  celebrates  the  Divine 
not  aa  something  originating  in  matter  and  lifted  up 
away  from  matt»  hy  its  self-activity,  but  it  expresses 
xather  the  ccnnplete  nugatoriness  of  matter  except  as 
aqipairted  by  spirit.  For  instead  of  expressing  the 
affieets  of  weight  or  gravity  in  its  slender  columns,  it 
expresses  rather  the  support  of  what  is  below  by  what 
is  above.  The  columns  seem  visit)ly  to  pull  instead  of 
to  push  or  thrust.  It  is  the  lieavcns  tliat  support  the 
earth.  It  seems  as  if  the  catliedral  floor  is  fastened 
to  the  columns,  and  these  pull  up  and  sustain  the  floor 
by  fastening  it  to  the  roof.  All  the  lines  point  up- 
vards  and  seem  to  worship  what  is  above.  The 
Christian  religion  is  expressed  in  the  Gothic  cathedral, 
which  has  been  called  a  petrifie<l  prajer.  The  Roman 
dome  expresses  the  universal  sway  of  civil  law — a  sky 
of  justice,  wliich  extends  over  all.  The  Oreok  temple 
shows  freedom  in  ninttor.  It  crowns  a  hill,  like  a 
blossom  which  has  asd-ndwl  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  manifest  a  dee])  inner  solf-act.ivity  of  matter 
itself. 

Sculpture. — Tho  statuary  of  I'pypt  and  the  Orient 
does  not  express  froodoni,  it  abounds  in  stiff  and  un- 
graceful lines,  but  tlio  statuary  of  the  (ireoks  is  the 
supreme  aeliievomcnt  of  that  beauty-loving  people. 
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In  (lie  liiglu'st  period  of  its  perfection  it  represents 
iniicli  dignity  of  character,  so  much  rationality  anc 
I'K'iir  coiis(  i()iisncs«  of  purpose  in  its  fij^iireg  i>f  tb« 
gods,  that  llie  Divine  ilst'lf  soems  to  Ih>  present  it 
ninloriiil  form.  Christianity  has  not  been  able  to  ex-l 
I  press  its  (iislinrtive  ideals  in  sculpture.  It  finds 
painting  u  fur  more  adequate  means.  Painting  cat 
express  sentiment  by  means  of  color;  it  can  show  sab- 
jectivo  foi^ings  and  subtle  reactions  occasioned  by  tli« 
silualiiiti  in  which  the  theme  of  the  work  of  art  is 
placetl.  MiHlc-rn  sculpture  is  defective  through  the 
fact  Ihiit  an  atlcnijit  is  made  to  expn-ss  simtiincnt,^ 
ratlicr  tliau  action.  The  highest  8culi>ture  exhibits 
the  wrenity  of  the  soul  even  in  the  presence  of  dnnger.^ 

I'ainting. — The  proper  subjects  of  jiainting  are  tc 
be  found  es^peeially  in  the  t'hristian  religion  and  ir 
the  situations  of  mo<lorn  life  that  appeal  intensely  t< 
our  ethieal  emotions.     (!reek  painting,  except  what 
luiti  been  .]irescrvcd  for  us  in  the  frescoes  of  Imriedl 
cities,   is  known   to   us  only   through   descriptions. 
Froni  the  eviclenecs  In^fore  us  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
painting  did  not  find  with  theaucient.s  itsappropriat* 
themes.      The   .subjects   of   Christian    jtainting   ar 
divine  love  nnd  (endeniess  as  seen  in  the  Madounasjl 
the  sotil,  siippodcd  by  its  fiiilh  in  the  Divine,  mani- 
festing its  constancy  even  when  endming  the  bodily 
tortures  of  marlyrdom;  the  Divine,  gracious  and  for- 
giving even  in  tiie  cnuiH.Nion  scene;  the  Transligur 
tion  reflecting  the  light  of  the  soul  when  seeing  pur 
truth:  tlie  Lit!-t  Supper  exliibiliiig  tlic  emotions  of 
the  g<m(l  when  behaved  1)\  Die  bad;  the  Last  .)iidg-_ 
ment  showing  the  return  of  the  dee<i  upon  the  doer 
not  so  much  action  as  reaction,  not  so  mnch  the  de 
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as  the  emotion  aroused  in  the  depths  of  tlie  soul  by  the 
presence  of  injustice  and  hate. 

Jfusic. — Music  has  the  form  of  time,  while  arclii- 
tccture,  sculpture,  and  painting  have  the  fonn  of 
space;  hence  it  can  express  all  tlio  steps  in  the  genesis 
of  the  situation  which  it  portrays,  and  is  not  confined 
to  a  single  moment,  liJce  the  special  arts.  The  group 
of  statuary,  the  J^aokoon,  for  instance,  must  seize  the 
highest  moment  of  the  acticm  and  present  it.  In  this 
highest  moment  we  can  sec  what  has  happened  before 
and  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  tlie  time  that  follows. 
(Goclhe  has  discussed  this  admirably  in  his  essay  on 
the  Laokoon.)  11  will  not  do  for  the  sculptor  to  at- 
temfit  to  present  us  in  liis  work  of  art  the  entire  com- 
pletion or  working  out  nf  the  theme;  he  must  seize  it 
in  (he  middle,  wlu're  the  spcctalors  can  easily  read  the 
past  series  of  actions  and  molives  aiul  forebo<le  wliat  is 
to  sucoei^l.  Painting  is  not  so  closely  confined  to  a 
})oint  of  time  as  scul])lnro.  Painting  can  idealize 
<pace  through  ]K'rs[)e(tivo.  light  and  sliado.  color, 
clearness  and  obscurity.  AA'liile  actual  size,  actual 
lenglii  of  line,  is  necessary  in  arcliitecture.  in  painting 
it  can  be  rejn-esented  l)y  ])erspective.  Not  only  the 
largest  temple  of  the  world,  but  even  Mount  Klanc 
could  be  painted  on  a  piece  of  ivory  which  could  be 
covered  with  one's  thumb.  Painting,  nuirwver.  by 
reason  of  the  fact  ilmt  it  can  ]in'sent  to  us  sentiment 
through  the  aid  of  color,  finds  the  limitation  of  its 
tlienie  to  a  single  inoineiit  of  time  less  important. 
I'.ut  music  can  take  ii]>  the  whole  scries  of  actions  and 
reactions  which  are  ])resu|i posed  by  a  serious  situation 
of  the  soul  and  can  carry  these  all  through  to  the  final 
denouement.     The  material  side  of  mtisic  is  found  in 
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ttir  i-triH  tiiic  niul  iieculiaritics  of  the  stncnil  music 
im-trunKiits:  vibration  liy  iiiuans  of  strings,  eolunins 
of  air  in  M'ind  iiistniinentti,  and,  nbove  all,  l\v  the  vocal 
chortlf'  of  the  luiniHii  hein>j.  A  tone  is  a  repetition  of 
the  wiine  wave-lenglii.  One  tone  can  pnxliice  with 
Knot  her  one  which  has  an  agreement  with  it  partial 
or  fotnplete  chords  and  concords— with  another  tone 
not  agreeing  with  it.  it  produces  a  discord.  There  is 
a  natural  order  of  tones,  partly  discordant  and  partly 
concordant,  which  forms  the  scale.  U  includes  what 
is  called  iin  ucta\e.  An  aria  starts  from  the  funda- 
nientaJ  itme  of  a  .scale,  or  fnvni  its  third  or  fifth,  and 
hy  departing  from  the  fundanu-ntal  tone  or  from 
Iho.se  kindred  with  it  expresses  its  alienations  and  col- 
lisions. Finally,  it  returns  to  the  fundamental  tone 
or  one  of  its  close  kindre<l,  and  the  problem  is  solved. 
There  is  also  counter[H)int,  which,  like  the  persons  in 
a  drama,  expresses  a  concordant  nr  opposing  aria  to 
the  chief  one.  With  these  resources  music  excels  all 
the  plastic  arts  in  its  ability  to  express  problems  and 
collisions  of  human  life  and  their  solution.  Kmo- 
tioniil  disturbances  and  the  restoration  of  harmony 
niitundly  take  on  this  form  of  expression,  lint  there 
is  the  music  of  sensnous  pleasure,  and  opposed  to  it 
the  music  of  moral  action.  The  Italian  boat  song  or 
I  lie  Scotch  reel  may  express  the  foi-mer.  and  a  sonata 
or  symphony  of  Beethoven  will  exjiress  moral  action. 
Architecture  has  been  called  frozen  music.  Neither 
arciiilccture  nor  music  deals  directly  with  the  shapes 
of  rntional  creatures  or  with  the  image  of  the  human 
form  divine;  they  arc  coiifiucd  to  proportions  luid 
symmetries. 

Poetry. — Poetiy  is  the  fonn  of  art  that  unites  in 
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itself  all  the  others.  It  is  closely  allied  to  music — the 
time  art — and  through  the  imafrination  it  can  re- 
produce each  and  all  of  the  space  arts.  It  can  do 
more  than  this;  it  can.  through  its  appeal  directly  to 
imagination,  transcend  the  time  limitations  of  music, 
and  the  space  limitations  of  architecture,  s^'ulpture, 
and  painting.  There  is  the  poetry  of  the  nation,  or 
epic  poetry,  the  poetry  of  society,  or  the  drama,  and 
the  poetry  of  the  individual,  or  lyric  poetry.  Comedy 
shows  us  a  collision  which  has  arisen  between  the 
individual  and  some  social  ideal  in  which  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  individual  is  not  so  deep  as  to  destroy 
him.  The  social  organism  in  which  man  lives  is  such 
as  to  convert  his  negative  deeds  into  self-refuting  or 
self-annihilating  (loe<ls.  This  occasions  laughter 
when  the  individual  is  not  seriously  injured  by  his 
irrational  deed.  Tragwly,  on  the  other  liand.  shows 
us  a  serious  attack  u|)on  tlie  social  wholi'  and  tlio  recoil 
of  the  deed  upon  the  doer,  so  that  he  jierislies  through 
tiie  reaction  of  his  deed.  Tragedy,  liowever.  requires 
as  a  necessary  condition  that  the  individual  who 
perishes  sliall  have  a  rational  side  to  his  deed.  A 
mere  villain  is  not  sufhoicnt  fiu-  a  tragic  character; 
there  must  he  some  justification  for  him. 

The  greatest  poets  arc  ITonier,  Dante.  Shakespeare, 
and  Goethe,  and  these  artists  are  in  tlie  truest  sense 
educators  of  mankiiHl.  Tlic  ty]H\s  of  character  exhih- 
ited  in  tlicir  literary  works  of  art.  Acjiilles.  Agamem- 
non. Tlysscs.  MadictlK  llandct.  WiUielni  Meislcr,  and 
l'"aust.havc  iiclpcd  and  will  always  Ik']]!  iill  mankind  to 
self-knowledge  by  showing  tlicni  how  feelings  become 
convictions  and  how  convit-tions  licconic  deeds,  and 
Iiow  deeds   react  upon    (lie  dorr   through    tlie   great 
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organisms  of  liutiian  society.  Tlic  world-wisdom  of  a 
people  is  Inrpely  derived  from  its  nalioniil  poets,  not 
IIS  a  moral  pliilosopliy,  but  a.s  vicnrioiis  expiTirrirc. 
Arislfilic  siud  I  lull  I  lie  liniiiui  piirilies  tlie  ^podator  l)y 
showing  him  how  \m  fcelinpB  and  convictions  will 
rcsiilt  wlu'ii  isirru'tl  out.  Without  mjiking  the  ex- 
pi-riiniL'  himself,  he  prolilb  by  pnrlicipaliiig  in  the 
world  of  cxperieneo  depicted  for  liiin  by  the  poet.  It 
is  more  or  less  in  Iniinan  nature  to  recoil  nfjainst  diri-et 
advice,  eispeciiilly  moral  advice.  We  do  not  like  to 
have  ilsapplioition  made  personal;  but  in  the  work  of 
art  we  see  the  moral  energies  of  soi'iety  acting  upon 
ideal  personages,  and  llic  les.-'on  to  the  s-poctator  is 
more  impressive  and  more  wiiolrsome,  beeuus*;  il.  is 
arrcptc<l  by  him  in  bis  freedom  and  not  impoecd  upon 
him  bv  <'.\ternal  authoritv. 
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MAIMONIDES. 


Before  entering  upon  the  presentation  of 
my  theme,  I  beg  you  to  have  indulgence  with 
the  amateur  manner  in  which  I  shall  deal  with 
it.  I  am  not  trained  sufficiently  in  speculative 
matters,  and  I  feel  that,  when  I  accepted  the 
honoring  invitation  to  lecture  before  this 
learned  society,  I  assumed  a  responsibility 
beyond  the  measure  of  my  strength.  But  the 
name  of  Maimonides  is  dear  to  me,  and  my 
love  for  this  master-mind  emboldens  me  to  at- 
tempt to  speak  in  his  behalf,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  referred  to  mostly  only 
incidentally,  and  that  his  philosophy  is  rarely 
a  special  topic.  I  flatter  myself,  therefore, 
that  my  tentative  description  will  not  betaken 
amiss.  I  bespeak  for  my  subject  the  interest 
which  it  deserves,  and  for  myself  your  kind  and 
lenient  judgment. 

It  is  my  intention  to  sketch  in  as  terse  a 
manner  as  I  can  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  philosophy  of  Maimonides.     I 
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am  sure  I  need  not  premise  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  report,  respecting  any  of  the  mediaeval 
philosophers,  a  system  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  They  are  more  or  less  discursive, 
and  the  most  of  them  are  committed  to  the 
advocacy  of  some  special  matter,  and  hence 
their  speculation  is  clogged  and  unwieldy. 
Maimonides  is  hampered  by  the  foible  of  his 
age.  You  cannot  read  a  page  of  the  "  More 
Nebuchim  "  without  feeling  a  regret  at  the 
spectacle  of  this  Prometheus  in  Jewish  litera- 
ture bound  to  the  rock  of  dogmatism. 

In  a  rough  estimate,  we  may  class  him 
amongst  philosophers  of  religion.  He  means 
to  show  that  a  reconciliation  between  religion 
and  philosophy  is  possible.  But  the  Bible  is 
to  him  still  an  oracle,  which  ought  in  all  cases  to 
yield  the  right  response.  Be  it  remarked  here, 
however,  that  Maimonides  is  more  susceptible 
to  suggestions  coming  from  textual  criticism 
than,  perhaps,  the  majority  of  Spanish-Jewish 
writers,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Kimchi's 
and  more  especially  of  Abraham  ibn  Esra. 
Maimonides  does  not  hesitate  to  abandon  the 
traditional  version  of  the  Bible  when  it  comes 
into  conflict  with  what  is  proved  to  be  other- 
wise incontrovertible.  It  was  a  dictum  of  his 
that  reason  must  be  the  test  of  faith ;  nothing 
that  contradicts  reason  can  be  an  object  of 
belief,  or  can   form  a  part  of  valid  religion. 
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We  have  here  an  anticipation  by  six  centuries 
of  the  *'  Kritik  der  reincn  Vernunft."  He  can- 
didly confessed  that  he  would  willingly  have 
rejected  the  biblical  account  of  creation  if 
Aristotle  had  succeeded  in  proving  conclusively 
the  eternity  of  matter.  In  this  sense  he  has 
frequently  recourse  to  a  kind  of  exegesis  which 
is  extremely  interesting,  and  which  would  form 
no  unimportant  datum  in  a  history  of  the 
efforts  toward  rational  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  His  advice  to  novices  in  dialectic 
studies  is:  never  to  be  deceived  by  the  literaU 
ness  of  the  biblical  text.  For  it  is  evident,  he 
says,  that  there  has  been  made  popular  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  divine  portraiture  (called  techni- 
cally anthromorphism  and  anthropopathism) 
which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  nothing  short  of 
blasphemy.  (This  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the 
authors  of  the  Bible  so  much  as  to  the  want  of 
critical  discernment  in  the  readers.) 

This  part  of  Jewish  philosophy  is  really 
foreign  to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand,  and 
I  will  therefore  pass  it  over.  Our  attention 
is  to  be  turned  not  to  what  was  the  position 
of  Maimonides  regarding  the  Bible.  He  was 
a  leader  in  mediaeval  Jewish  exegetics  and 
hermeneutics,  but  we  wished  simply  to  show 
in  retrospect  how  Maimonides  stands  related 
in  this  matter  to  his  predecessors.  The  matter 
is   incidental  merely  to  the  special  question 
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which  Maimonides  had  set  himself  to  deter- 
mine :  How  is  Judaism  related  to  metaphysics  ? 
The  exposition  of  biblical  doctrine  was  merely 
the  point  of  departure.  None  of  the  Jewish 
philosophers  had  had  the  courage  to  seize  upon 
tht  matter  with  decision.  Maimonides  was 
the  first  one  to  put  the  issue  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  I  may  add,  to  his  credit,  in  con- 
trast with  the  scholiasts,  who  never  thought  it 
serious  enough  to  consider  it  at  all.  It  is  true 
that,  among  Jewish  thinkers,  Saadja  had,  cen- 
turies before  Maimonides,  treated  of  faith  and 
reason ;  but  more  as  to  the  contrast  between 
these  than  to  demonstrate  a  reconciliation  of 
them.  Saadja  had,  in  fact,  done  ample  service 
when  he  subjected  the  dogmas  of  Judaism, 
current  and  accepted  in  his  day,  to  a  searching 
scrutiny  and  to  the  test  of  logic.  Philo  already 
had  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Greek  schools  of 
thought,  that  they  might  help  to  corroborate 
revealed  religion  ;  and  that  it  might  become 
evident  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  in 
keeping  with  what  was  the  speculative  fashion 
of  his  day.  But  these  previous  essays  were 
radically  different  from  the  purpose  ol  Maimon- 
ides. His  concern  it  was  to  dispose  of  the 
hostility  which  it  was  alleged  obtained  essen- 
tially between  Mosaism  per  se  and  the  cos- 
mic philosophy  of  the  Arabs.  It  was  a  more 
troublesome  matter  than  all  these  former  ones 
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to  reconcile  levealed  religion  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  discipline  which  was  bold  enough 
to  call  itself  a  philosophy  of  the  universe. 
The  opponents  had  become  quite  formidable. 
There  were  no  greater  astronomers  than  the 
Orientals,  and  no  other  study  is  likely  to 
induce  sooner  the  apprehension  of  system  vast 
and  grand  than  the  science  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  In  the  face  of  this,  to  abide  by  a 
dogmatic  self-assertion  for  a  few  disjointed 
subtleties  would  certainly  have  been  futile. 

Besides,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  had  be- 
come naturalized  on  Arabic  ground.  Jews  had 
translated  his  works,  and  had  opened  them  up 
to  the  thinking  world  of  Arabia,  and,  in  this 
roundabout  way,  finally  to  Christianity.  Greek 
philosophy  had  experienced  a  singular  resusci- 
tation. When  the  Occidental  world  had  long 
ceased  to  study,  Arabia  teemed  not  only  with 
faithful  translations  of  Aristotle,  but  with 
scholarly  dissertations  and  annotations;  even 
later  on  the  Christian  world  was  stolidly  con- 
tent with  mangled  citations  from  these  eastern 
sources.  It  may  be  maintained  for  the  Jews 
that  for  this  spread  of  philosophic  study 
they  did  the  largest  part.  It  is  well  known 
that,  in  a  large  number  of  Moslem  univer- 
sities  of  Spain,  they  occupied  presidential 
positions  and  professors'  chairs,  and  that 
the   aid    of    Jewish   savants  was  sought    for 
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the  schools  which  the  Church  felt  called  upon 
— in  rivalry  with  these  seats  of  learning — 
to  establish  for  its  vindication  and  fostering. 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  are  to 
be  considered  disciples  of  Jews,  strange  though 
it  may  seem.  Dr.  Jost  has  made  out  a  clear 
case  of  the  debt  which  Albertus  Magnus  owes 
to  Maimonides,  and  Emile  Saisset,  the  eminent 
professor  of  Catholic  dialectics,  goes  so  far  in 
his  admission  of  the  dependence  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  upon  the  same  Maimonides  that  he 
states:  "The  More  Nebucliim  is  the  forerunner 
of  the  Summa  of  Aquinas."  Even  in  Eng- 
land the  revival  and  re-enforcement  of  scientific 
study  were  drawn  from  Jewish  sources.  Friar 
Bacon  is  a  pupil  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  and 
among  the  earliest  professors  at  Oxford  were 
Jewish  teachers  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  medicine.  I  need  not  refer  with  any  addi- 
tional emphasis  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  body 
physicians  to  Kings,  Emperors,  popes  and 
potentates  were  Jews,  amongst  them  our 
Moses  Maimonides.  I  mention  it  beside  the 
other  less  gratifying  fact  that  this  distinction 
was  bought  by  the  Jews  at  a  heavy  price.  The 
prominence  of  the  Jewish  practitioners  and 
teachers  aggravated  the  ill-will  of  the  populace, 
and  it  was  made  an  occasion  for  much  vindic> 
tiveness. 
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The  many-sided  intellectual  ambition  of  the 
Jews  helped  to  preserve  for  Europe  Aristotle, 
the  master  of  philosophy.  It  was  a  service,  for 
the  want  of  which,  it  may  be,  the  discipline  of 
the  schools  would  have  been  useless.  The 
version  of  Church  doctrine  received  by  it  the 
admirable  consistence  and  severe  uniformity — 
attributes  for  which  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  stands  pre-eminent.  Aristotle  is  the 
backbone  of  the  scholiasts.  Though  Plato 
had  been  an  earlier  favorite  of  Christianity, 
it  was  felt  later  on  that  the  new  faith  needed 
no  more  mere  poetic  exhilaration.  To  that 
Platcftiism,  in  its  pure  phase,  and  Neo-plato- 
nism,  much  more  recondite,  amounted.  The 
idealism  of  Plato,  as  well  as  the  fantastic  va- 
garies of  Philonic  logos-dreamery,  could  never, 
it  was  felt  soon  after  the  consolidation  of  the 
separate  churches,  serve  as  a  material  subven- 
tion. The  Church,  in  that  stage  of  its  life,  need- 
ed  a  substructure  of  absolutism.  A  late  attempt 
to  foist  Hegelianism  upon  Christianity  has 
proved  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when  ideal- 
ism can  bear  upon  Christian  apologetics.  He- 
gelianism had  to  go,  just  as  Flatonism  had  to 
yield  to  Aristotelianism. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Maimonides 
did  not  fail  in  sufficient  insight  in  this  matter. 
The  paramount  concern  of  his  mind  was,  that 
by  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute  to  deter- 
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mine  that  the  unity  and  continuity,  not  merely 
popular  but  fundamental,  between  the  biblical 
and  the  post-biblical  phases  of  Judaism  could 
be  established.  He  knew  that  that  could 
be  consummated  only  by  a  method,  of  con- 
straining logical  evidence.  Aristotelianism  had 
been  classical  before  the  time  of  Maimonides  ; 
but  he  was  the  first  to  see  utility  in  the  current 
authority,  and  most  especially  the  first  to 
undertake  the  proof  of  the  identity  between 
«fl///r<i/ religion  and  philosophy.  I  say  natural 
religion,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that 
Maimonides  used  the  term  in  the  modern  sense. 
But  he  eliminates  priestly  accretion  so-much 
from  Mosaism,  pure  and  simple,  that  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  he  must  have  conceived 
a  generic  kind  of  religion,  or  a  simple  primitive 
faith.  In  all  his  references  to  traditional  forms 
and  practices,  he  shifts,  too  persistently  not  to 
be  intentional,  from  a  philosophic  to  the  theo- 
logic  position.  I  put  in  evidence  for  this  two- 
fold meaning  of  religion  in  Maimonides  the 
order  and  sequence  of  the  subjects  as  they 
follow  one  another  in  the  "  More  Nebuchim." 
Abarbanei,  the  masterly  commentator  and  ex- 
pounder of  the  "  More,"  has  established  that 
most  clearly.  The  breaking  up  of  the  concept 
of  religion  into  original  and  traditional  con--{ 
stituents,  was  novel ;  it  naturally  encountered 
opposition.      Jehuda   Halevt    contravened  itj 
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in  his  now  famous  "Cusari."  Judaism,  this 
poet-philosopher  maintained,  has  had  its 
fit  exposition  wholly  neither  by  biblical  au- 
thorities alone,  nor  by  the  light  which  the 
peripatetic  school  could  throw  upon  these. 
It  has  had  its  exemplification  and  its  only 
faithful  portraiture  in  history.  We  are  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  by  this  recognition  of  the 
significance  of  history  as  incontrovertible  testi- 
mony, Jehuda  Halevi  is  on  the  true  path.  But 
upon  the  question  which  was  at  issue,  of  co- 
ordinating revealed  religion  and  derivative 
religion,  this  has  no  bearing.  He  simply  turned 
his  back  upon  dialectics  peremptorily. 

I  cite  the  case  of  the  "  Cusari,"  because  it 
presents  another  instance  of  the  fact  how  seduc- 
tive idealism  is.  The  "  Cusari  "  is  thoroughly 
Platonic,  though  modified  by  the  additional 
feature,  not  congenital  with  Flatonism,  that  it 
pleads  for  the  significance  of  history.  The 
poetic  attitude  gave  occasion  and  prestige  to 
Kabbalistic  mysticism.  Mysticism  is  the  most 
unfortunate  of  all  phases  in  the  history  of 
thought.  This  tide  of  the  Kabbala,  which 
threatened  to  engulf  rationalism  amongst  the 
Jews,  was  stemmed  by  Maimonides.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  death,  however,  I  regret  to  re- 
port, this  creation  of  diseased  minds  celebrated 
its  orgies  in  a  grim  "  dance  to  death  "  of  all 
rational  endeavor. 
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I  wish  to  mention  here  by  way  of  parenthesis 
another  of  the  Platonistsin  Judaism,  one,  whose 
name,  for  a  long  time  a  mystery,  has  been  re- 
stored by  the  learned  M.  Mimk,  the  librarian 
of  the  National  Library  and  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  It  is  Avicebron,  whom  also 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  quote 
with  deference,  as  we  found  them  quoting  Mai- 
monides.  His  work  is  the  "  Fons  Vitae."  and 
his  real  name  Salomo  ibn  Gebirol,  the  poet. 
We  have  no  occasion  here  to  refer  to  this  in- 
teresting work  more  explicitly. 

In  attending  to  the  reasons  which  Maimoni- 
des  proposed  for  a  friendly  intimacy  between 
philosophy  and  religion,  we  must  remember 
that  the  consideration  of  this  subject  will  bring 
us  into  quaint  matters.  These  because  of  their 
peculiar  idiom  may  seem  trivial.  But  it  is  just 
that  this  phase  of  Maimonidian  thought  be  de- 
scribed in  its  own  terminology.  It  lacks  pre- 
cision and  Kantian  vigor  ;  but  it  has  served  as 
a  vehicle  in  Jewish  philosophy  for  more  than 
seven  centuries  and  is  current  in  it  to-day. 

The  cosmology  of  that  time  was  built  upon 
the  doctrine  of  Emanation.  One  sphere  gave 
life  to  another  sphere,  and  the  graduation  of 
these,  one  into  the  other,  made  up  a  chain 
of  ascending  dignity  in  spiritual  personality. 
Each  sphere  was  ensouled.  We  cannot  easily 
think  ourselves  into  this  peculiar  account  of 
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aniveTBal  life.  Copernicus,  Keppler,  Newton, 
and  Laplace  have  happily  made  it  strange 
JFor  us.  Maimonides  thought  there  were  con* 
centric  circles  of  spherical  layers  around  the 
earth,  one  superimposed  upon  the  other, — 
water,  air,  fire.  The  moon  was  another  one 
of  these  Spheres.  Aliove  it  those  of  Mercury, 
Venus,  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the 
planets.  Lastly,  a  fictitious  sphere,  which 
revolves  daily  and  drags  all  other  spheres  by 
sympathy.  We  would  suppose  that  this  is 
simply  a  mechanical  explanation  of  terrestrial 
and  astral  phenomena.  But  in  this  astronomy 
the  spheres  are  alive.  Each  is  separately  an 
emanation  from  each  preceding  one,  and  the 
rotation  of  each  and  of  all  is  continuous  and 
eternal;  and  since  they  are  interdependent 
and  interact,  and  their  rotation  is  well  defined 
and  has  a  definite  aim,  each  of  them,  because 
of  its  distinctive  purpose  and  movement,  gives 
evidence  of  a  resident  intelligence.  These 
separate  intelligences  are  in  essenoe  different 
one  from  the  other.  The  diversity  of  phe- 
nomena and  the  mutuality  of  their  relationship 
are  thus  accounted  for  by  mythologic  and, 
indeed,  light  metaphysics.  But  it  is  still  true 
that  modern  philosophy  and  science  have  not 
been  able  to  clinch  the  matter  more  firmly. 

Maimonides  had   to  some   extent    emanci- 
pated  himself    from   this   Mohammedan   cos- 
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mogony.  He  was  constrained,  however,  to 
start  from  it,  if  he  would  hope  to  meet  ob- 
jections of  another  kind.  The  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  and  the  first  of  Ezekiel  had  long  been 
"  mysteries  of  the  Law,"  the  esoterism  of  the 
Bible.  Jewish  thinkers  had  imported  into 
them  matters  at  once  foreign  and  contradic- 
tory  to  the  basal  facts  of  Judaism.  Kabbalistic 
literature  from  beginning  to  end  is  a  tediously 
extravagant  play  with  these  two  passages  of 
the  Bible. 

Maimonides  protested  against  such  perver- 
sion and  abuse  of  the  fair  name  of  biblical 
authors.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
allegories  and  types  and  angelology.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  literal  aspect  of  the  passages 
was  inadequate  and,  considering  their  reputedly 
eminent  source,  ludicrously  inexact.  He  saw 
the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  helpful  comment. 
He  could  under  no  circumstances  suppose  that 
the  materialistic  description  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing could  be  meant  seriously.  Some  apology 
would  have  to  be  made  for  them. 

In  the  first  place,  he  emphasized,  as  very 
proper  and  wise,  theTalmudic  maxim  that  th« 
Thora  employs  such  diction  as  is  likely  to  be 
most  communicative.  Hence  not  much  mor« 
is  to  be  made  of  instances  in  which  the  Bibl 
speaks  of  the  eye  of  God,  of  the  hand  of  Goc 
of  the  anger  of  God,  and  the  like,  than  can 
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made  out  of  any  rhetorical  phraseology  which 
is  employed  only  to  convey  an  abstract  thought. 
If  any  significance  does  attach  to  such  conve- 
nient terms,  it  lies  most  probably  not  in  each 
singly,  but  in  the  fact  that  certain  figurative 
appellations,  with  reference  to  God,  used  inva- 
riably  under  similar  circumstances,  show  that 
there  is  a  method  in  the  use  of  them.  To 
subject  such  regularly  and  persistently  applied 
tropes  to  some  scrutiny  is  legitimate  work, 
itnd  by  it  we  might  arrive  at  a  well-established 
system  of  biblical  interpretation.  To  such  in- 
vestigation  Maimonides  devoted  the  first  part 
of  the  "  More,"  and  this  may  be  regarded  as 
very  humble  prolegomena  for  a  philosophy  of 
language. 

Here  then  is  the  first  opportunity  in  which 
we  can  see  the  stand  he  took,  from  the  side  of 
profane  philosophy,  regarding  the  widely  dis- 
tributed cosmogony  and  the  much-cherished 
fostering  of  mysticism,  which  the  first  had  en- 
gendered. The  theory  that  the  universe  is  a 
chain  of  spherical  agency,  is  an  importation 
into  Judaism  from  foreign  sources.  Maasse 
Bereshith  and  Maasse  Merkabah  were  reduced 
and  eliminated  by  the  logic  of  hermeneutics  to 
popular  phrases  which  have  no  other  signifi- 
cance than  to  serve  to  make  things  more  easily 
intelligible.  Thus  rational  Judaism  got  easily 
rid  of  a  very  unwelcome  intruder. 
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The  four  categories  of  Aristotle  provided 
the  constructive  part  of  the  "  More."  I  will 
state  it  in  this  way:  Every  object,  according 
to  Aristotle,  is  composite,  being  a  bundle  of 
matter,  form,  efficient  cause,  and  final  cause. 
Upon  efficient  cause  Maimonides  based  the 
cosmological  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  God. 
All  phenomena,  when  traced  even  to  the  most 
distant  regression,  are  reducible  to  a  primal 
efficient  cause.  The  contrast  between  "  mat- 
ter "  and  "  form  "  furnishes  another  proof  of  trfe 
existence  of  God.  The  npa»rfj  vXrj  (the  original 
matter)  logically  presupposes  a  nprnrov  xirovv 
(an  original  force).  This  latter  is  isolated, 
and  to  it  no  movement  can  be  communicated. 
This  "  Essence,"  the  First  Form,  then,  is 
God. 

The  ontological  proof,  unlike  the  more  re- 
cent modification  of  it,  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  world  is,  as  Aristotle  would  say, 
wholly  a  flood  of  potentialities  into  actualiza- 
tion. This  transition  from  latent  condition 
into  real  state  must  proceed  through  some 
supreme  agent.  This  is  all  in  strict  obedi- 
ence to  Aristotelian  authority.  Maimonides 
adopted  additionally  the  following  corrobora- 
tive proofs. 

The  unity  of  God  is  an  absolute  one.      Ifi 
there  existed  two  divine  beings  this  absolute- 
ness would  be  logically  impossible.     On  thej 
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one  hand,  they  would  have  in  common  the  fact 
of  divinity ;  on  tlie  other  hand«  there  would 
have  to  be  tome  teason  why  we  should  dis- 
criminate  one  from  the  other.  To  Ike  what 
they  are  they  would  have  to  be  both  common 
amd  special,  which  of  course  excludes  ultimate 
condition.  Again,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
two  respectively  exclusive  deities  voluntarily 
diirided  authority  between  them,  for  wherein 
shall  the  compromise  lie?  In  a  division  of 
labor  ?  Is  not  the  fact  of  such  an  arrangement 
an  evidence  of  inferiority,  since  their  absolute- 
ness would  be  hampered?  At  any  rate  the 
yielding  up  of  authority  and  power  must  have 
some  ground  (for  nothing  can  be  ungrounded, 
even  in  a  God),  and  if  there  is  a  reason  for  it, 
then  evidently  the  reason  is  an  extraneous 
constraint;  and  this  makes  absoluteness  ab- 
surd. 

I  should  like  to  be  more  detailed  in  the 
demonstration  which  Maimonides  gives  of  the 
existence  of  a  God ;  as  I  should  like  also  to 
refer,  more  than  by  a  passing  notice,  to  the 
care  recommended  by  him  regarding  the  pre- 
eminently Jewish  notion  that  God  is  one.  The 
philosophical  aspect  of  God's  essence  must  not 
be  confounded  with  a  numerical  commonplace. 
Unity  is  referable  to  God  only  in  the  sense 
that  in  Him  no  such  coincidence  of  form  and 
matter  takes  place  as  is  attributable,  according 
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to   peripateticism,    to   transitory   phenomena, 
God  is  one,  aj  the  absolute  essence. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  In  the  philosophy 
of  Maimonides,  perhaps  more  so  than  else- 
where in  Jewish  literature,  the  relationship 
between  God  and  the  world  is  conceived  to 
be  intimate.  God  is  the  form  of  the  world ; 
without  His  direction  we  could  not  conceive 
how  the  world  is  continuous.  He  is  not  simply 
a  deiis  ex  viacltina,  who  has  once  performed  His 
service  of  creation  and  is  thence  dismissed  for 
eternal  indolence.  Since  God  is  "  form,"  every 
origination  of  a  terrestrial  phenomenon  springs 
out  of  the  bosom  of  His  infinite  opulence.  Re- 
garding this  point  Spinoza  has  been  charged 
with  discipleship  of  Maimonides,  which  Prof. 
Caird,  in  his  "  Life  of  Spinoza,"  takes  pains  to 
disprove.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  claim 
more  than  that  Maimonides  is  in  this,  as  nearly 
everywhere,  on  the  ground  of  Aristotelianism. 
Maimonides'  God  is  the  sublimation  of  one  of 
tob  contradictory  terms,  which  stand  forever  in 
the  world  in  irreconcilable  opposition.  Spi- 
noza's Pan  is  one  substance,  out  of  which  matter, 
as  its  cognate,  flows  as  water  flows  out  of  the 
sprintT. 

By  the  establishment  of  an  ever-present  Goc 
(and  an  ever-active  one)  Maimonides  has 
deemed  the  Bible  and  Jewish  theology  (per- 
haps a//  theology)  of  a  very  formidable  ch 
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I  proceed  to  state  it  tersely.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  speak  of  God  as  the  Creator ;  but 
the  nature  of  His  present  whereabouts  and  oc- 
cupation is  not  made  out.  Granted  that  "  in 
the  beginning  "  He  "  created  heaven  and  earth," 
where  has  He  kept  himself  ever  since,  seeing 
that  the  providential  plan  is  getting  along  so 
well  in  His  absence  ? 

Maimonides  answers  it  thus :  God  is  not 
only  the  "  form,"  but  also  the  "  final  cause  "  of 
the  world.  In  other  words,  He  is  not  only  the 
occasion  that  brought  the  world  into  being,  but 
also  their  purpose.  This  teleological  turn  is 
admirable,  and  it  is  vital.  God  did  not  make 
things  as  they  are  simply  in  the  capacity  of  a 
mechanic,  but  as  an  artist,  fitting  the  material 
to  its  proper  use  in  the  economy  of  things. 
This  is  a  weighty  word  for  optimism,  that  wis- 
dom is  resident  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
world  is  preparing  a  glorious  mise  en  sc^ne  of 
the  best. 

In  this  sense,  I  mean  my  assertion  that  Mai- 
monides has  brought  God  and  nature  into  im- 
mediate and  intimate  relation,  and  has  given 
ample  consolation  for  the  disparaging  events 
of  accident,  in  an  abiding  conviction  that  the 
cosmos  is  normal  and  moral. 

I  wish  now  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
another  theme  of  Maimonidian  speculation. 
We  have  so  far  considered  God  and  nature. 
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Two  other  topics  are  still  left  to  be  presented. 
The  first  is,  what  relation  is  there  between  man 
and  nature;  and  the  second,  what  relation  sub- 
sists between  God  and  man  ?  The  question, 
what  position  man  has  in  the  cosmos,  was  not 
indigenous  to  mediaeval  thought.  The  identity 
of  the  physical  basis  in  all  organic  beings  was 
recognized  ;  but  a  generic  kinship  of  man  and 
animal,  on  the  ground  of  soul-life,  was  incon- 
ceivable to  the  school  of  Maimonides,  for  the 
reason  that  the  notion  "  organism  "  was  not 
known  to  them.  Organism  is  not  simply  a 
body  which  is  ensouled,  but  a  body  which 
possesses  co-ordinated  functions.  It  is  true 
they  supposed  the  universe  inspirited,  but  in  a 
mythological  sense,  or  at  least  in  a  restricted 
sense,  something  like  the  occasionalism  of 
Guelinx.  To  the  conception  of  a  possible 
fundamental  identity  in  the  two  aspects  of 
being  (material  and  spiritual),  none  of  the 
Jewish  thinkers,  as  none  of  the  others,  had 
attained.  Within  the  compass  of  physical  life 
man  was  scarcely  more  significant  than  any 
other  instance  of  atomic  aggregate.  The 
eminence  of  the  human  species  lay  rather  in 
another  direction ;  the  soul  of  man  was  pre- 
eminent among  all  other  instances  of  life. 

Within  the  psychology  of  the  individual 
there  were  (a)  a  vegetative  soul ;  {Jf)  a  sensa- 
tional soul ;  (c)  an  imaginative  soul ;  (</)  an  ap. 
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petitive  soul ;  (<)  a  rational  soul.  Similarly  there 
was  the  soul  of  the  mineral,  of  the  v^etable, 
of  the  animal,  world.  The  definition  of  soul 
■as  preferred  by  Maimonides  is :  "  The  form  " 
of  a  thing  is  its  soul.  We  can  guess  what  the 
soul  of  man  would  be. 

And  still  we  must  not  allow  the  impression 
to  gain  upon  us  that  Maimonides  did  not  posit 
any  thing  with  reference  to  the  intrinsic  dignity 
of  man.  It  is  possible  for  man  alone,  he  says, 
to  grow  in  strength  of  mental  vision  so  that  he 
can  come  into  communion  with  the  absolute. 
There  is  a  gradation  in  the  mental  experiences 
of  man.  At  first  his  intellect  is  simply  hylic. 
The  essence  of  things  is  hid  from  him,  and  the 
potentialities  are  undiscovered  because  they 
are  hidden  under  a  heap  of  materialities.  He 
knows  phenomena  only  as  separate  and  indi- 
vidual things.  His  second  stage  is  a  growth. 
Here  the  mind  seizes  upon  abstracts.  In  the 
highest  status  of  mentality,  finally,  the  mind 
reverts  upon  itself  through  the  intermediate 
stage  of  perception  and  conception.  Intellec- 
tual susceptibilities,  potentialities  in  the  things, 
apperception  by  the  mind, — these  three  are 
wedded  by  Maimonides  into  congenite  unity. 

The  second  question,  how  is  God  related  to 
man  ?  and  vice  versa,  brings  us  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  subject  of  morals,  and,  as  a  very 
vital  part,  of  the  question  of  free  will. 
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Maimonides  has  treated  the  subject  of  free 
will  very  definitely.  He  posits  the  following  : 
Man  has  been  endowed  v/ith  complete  free- 
dom to  choose  the  good  or  the  evil ;  he  alone 
of  all  creatures  discriminates  between  these 
by  his  reason,  though  the  transition  from  a 
mental  attitude  toward  these  ethical  alterna- 
tives does  not  entail  that  the  corresponding 
act  and  conduct  must  follow.  Allow  me  to 
insert  here  the  remark  that  Maimonides  em- 
phasized the  total  separation  of  cognition  by 
the  mind  from  the  enlistment  of  the  mind  for 
conduct,  in  opposition  to  the  Dschabarites,  a 
Moliammedan  sect.  This  sect  had  won  danger- 
ous prestige, and  since  it  was  a  fatalistic  school,' 
Maimonides  desired  to  stem  its  ingratiating  in- 
fluence. Before  Maimonides  it  had  been  be- 
coming less  offensive  to  believe  that,  inasmuch 
as  God  is  omnipotent,  man  could  not,  in  any 
way,  assert  himself.  Volition  was  stigmatized 
by  the  blighting  frown  of  these  fatalists. 

"  Do  not  think,"  he  says,  "  as  some  much 
misguided  people  do,  that  God  foreordains 
immediately  at  the  inception  of  a  man's  life 
what  he  shall  be,  whether  righteous  or  wicked  ; 
nay,  every  man  becomes  what  he  himself  de- 
termines to  be.  One  is  compassionate,  the 
other  hard-hearted  ;  one  is  miserly,  the  other 
liberal,  according  to  his  own  predilection.  There 
is  no  constraint.     According  to  a  dictate  from 
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within,  man  chooses  the  way  he  will  go.  In 
the  sphere  of  moral  selection  the  law  of  cans- 
ality  does  not  obtain  as  it  does  in  nature,  as  if 
the  will  of  a  man  were  simply  the  effect  of 
some  cause  to  which  he  is  implicitly  subject. 
The  will  of  a  man  is  primarily  the  source  of  all 
his  actions." 

"  And,"  he  continues, "  it  is  true  an  objection 
might  naturally  obtrude  itself  upon  our  atten- 
tion. If  the  human  will  is  sovereign,  in  what 
sense  shall  we  comprehend  the  equally  valid 
truth  that  God  is  all-powerful  ?  Does  not,  by 
the  allowance  to  man  of  such  self-mastery,  the 
divine  omnipotence  suffer  much  disdain,  nay, 
does  it  not  become  logically  impossible  ?  " 

This  is  his  answer :  "  The  freedom  of  the 
human  will  is  itself  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  God  when  he  created  man,  just  as  is 
the  natural  law,  according  to  which,  for  in- 
stance, light,  gaseous  bodies  rise  and  heavy- 
stuff  particles  sink.  God  has  prescribed  to 
every  thing  its  specific  character.  The  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  human  being  in  this 
sense  is  his  free  will  "  (or  as  we  would  put  it 
perhaps  more  adequately,  it  is  the  mode,  the 
law  of  his  being). 

There  is  a  second  objection  possible  against 
the  conjunction  of  personal  free  will  with 
divine  absoluteness.  It  might  be  justly  con. 
strued  that  free  will,  as  it  acts  arbitrarily  and 
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occasionally,  is  inconsistent  with  and  clashes 
with  divine  omniscience.  God  fore-knows,  if 
in  the  sense  of  absoluteness  he  knows  at  all. 
When,  therefore,  God  knows  events  and  doings, 
it  is  tantamount,  in  divine  logic,  to  their  being 
at  the  very  moment  objective  realities.  How 
then  can  there  obtain  any  alternatives  for  man 
to  choose  from,  if  as  soon  as  God  has  fixed  it, 
man  is  confined  to  what  He  has  determined  ? 
To  this  objection  Maimonides  replies  rather 
apodictically.  The  entire  matter  need  not 
trouble  us.  For  the  relation,  as  alleged,  is 
impossible.  God  is  absolute,  and  of  a  positive 
essence,  like  the  absolute,  we  can  say  nothing. 
God's  essence  and  God's  cognition  are  not,  as 
in  the  economy  of  human  mentality,  antece- 
dent and  consequent,  as  if  it  were  brain  and 
sensuous  impressions  carried  to  the  brain.  In 
God  unity  admits  of  no  discreteness.  We  know 
nothing  of  how  God  knows,  nor  can  we,  in  the 
strict  sense,  say  at  all  that  God  knows.  For  in 
our  terminology  knowing  presupposes  faculty 
for  perception,  conception,  abstraction,  and 
naming.  All  these  are  phases  of  mind-activity, 
where  mind  is  distinct  from  and  simply  the  tool 
of  a  spiritual  personality.  But  in  the  divine  per- 
son mind  is  not  a  subordinate  instrumentality, 
for  the  absolute  has  no  such  division  of  labor 
in  its  make-up.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to 
declare  any  thing  as  to  God's  omniscience,  and 
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we  cannot  say  that  human  freedom  is  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  absolute  essence  of  God. 

In  this  way  Maimonides  disposes  of  the 
difficulties,  which  are  in  the  way  of  an  harmo- 
nization of  the  seeming  opposites  of  free  will 
and  divine  fore-knowledge.  But  this  matter 
brings  us  close  to  another  question  not  quite 
so  perplexing  and  insurmountable. 

Whence  comes  responsibility?  If  freedom 
is  an  endowment,  what  is  its  exact  nature? 
and  what  is  its  source  ?  Freedom  and  liberty 
are  synonyms  in  the  popular  vocabulary,  but 
the  distinction  between  them  is  very  marked 
when  they  are  employed  with  some  nicety. 
Freedom  is  inalienable ;  liberty  is  a  privilege. 
Freedom  is  an  ethical  condition ;  liberty  a 
civil  grant.  Freedom  is  a  positive  and  lasting 
property ;  liberty  an  immunity  from  incidental 
obligation.  Unlike  liberty,  freedom  is  an  ha- 
bitual state  of  soul.  In  this  normal,  original, 
and  continuous  state  there  must  be  a  personal 
administration,  an  unconditional  dictate,  so 
that  the  aim  of  the  individual  and  the  destiny 
of  the  race  are  served  best.  This  is  the  basis 
of  ethics.  The  consideration  of  it  is  eminently 
a  question  of  ethical  philosophy.  With  Mai- 
monides it  is  closely  related  to  theology  on 
the  one  side,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  with  science 
on  the  other. 

There  is  no  question  to  the  solution  of  which 
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the  philosopher  ought  to  bring  his  acumen  to 
bear  more  directly  than  upon  the  question  of 
the  origin,  the  character,  the  content  of  the 
notion  of  right.  I  submit  the  proposition  that 
our  mental  discipline,  the  insight  we  have  got 
into  history,  the  profound  method  of  compari- 
son of  which  we  make  use  in  all  branches  of 
archeology,  language,  mythology,  and  religion, 
and  finally  the  analysis  of  psychology,  will 
bring  a  supreme  benefit.  For  they  will  make 
more  practicable  a  science  of  ethics.  We  make 
shift  practically  with  amateur  morals.  From 
the  aspect  of  scientific  study  we  are  content 
with  reassuring  ourselves  that  our  maxims, 
customs,  and  habits  do  not  run  counter  to  our 
critical  sense,  and  that  they  have  the  authority 
of  history  and  the  consensus  of  our  cotempo- 
raries.  The  faults  common  to  divergent  theo- 
logical systems  of  morals  can  be  subsumed 
under  the  one  radical  one:  they  all  beg  the 
question  ;  none  is  in  alliance  with  the  only  re- 
liable method  of  comparison,  which,  though  as 
yet  in  its  infancy,  will  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
fertile  and  efficient.  And  let  me  add,  there 
can  be  no  well  substantiated  classification  of 
moral  precepts,  except  on  the  basis  of  psychol- 
ogy. And  by  that  I  do  not  mean  merely  a 
graduation  of  psychological  phenomena,  the 
abstract  study  of  soul-experiences.  I  have  in 
mind  a  treatment  of  the  history  of  ethics,  so 
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that  its  manifold,  divergent,  and  conflicting 
facts  will  yield  something  besides  a  classifica- 
tion of  moral  maxims.  The  history  of  culture 
will  show  that  there  is  a  basal  unity  in  the 
logic,  the  psychology,  and  the  morals  of  every 
epoch  and  that  these  arc  mutually  dependent 
one  upon  the  other.  There  is  no  such  thing 
possible  as  common-sense  contradicting  itself 
anywhere. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of 
what  were  the  principles  of  Maimonides  re- 
garding ethics.  He  shares  with  many  others 
the  opinion  that  the  ethics  of  the  people  are  in 
keeping  with  their  experiences.  Morals  are  to 
him  not  much  more  than  regulations.  These 
regulations  are  for  the  most  part  deductions. 
Here  is  the  way  he  arrives  at  a  fundamental 
criterion  of  what  is  virtue :  The  extremes  of 
human  volition,  he  says,  are  not  the  measure 
by  which  rectitude  can  be  ascertained.  The 
ancients  recommended  the  mean;  neither  too 
great  an  enthusiasm  nor  too  heavy  an  indiffer- 
ence. Just  as  the  pendulum  settles  in  its 
proper  place  after  oscillating  to  both  sides,  so 
moral  qualities  are  compromises  between  the 
swayings  of  the  passions.  Experience  and  the 
discipline  which  comes  from  experience,  and 
what  is  still  better  self-discipline,  these  bring 
habits  in  their  train  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
moral  self-suflRciency. 
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"  In  the  matter  of  motives,"  says  he,  "  the 
selection  of  which  is  relegated  to  the  individ- 
ual, there  is  no  difference  between  religion  and 
philosophy.  The  restrictive  influence  of  reli- 
gion is  not  a  pre-determinate,  nor  is  it  positive  ; 
it  is  simply  corrective."  I  strip  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  Maimonides  and  render  it  in  modern 
phraseology  as  approximately  as  I  can.  The 
nature  of  religion  is  predominantly  of  a  re- 
straining force;  it  is  prescriptive  and  origina- 
tive only  with  reference  to  the  details  of  worship. 
The  stimulating  or  rather  the  originative  ele- 
ments of  conscious  purpose  come  to  the  surface 
rarely  in  a  system  of  religion  which  is  tinged 
catechismically.  Maimonides  insists  on  a  con- 
ception of  ethics,  which  shall  not  be  confined 
to  a  remedial  purpose.  It  shall,  he  says,  never 
be  an  apology  for  either  self-indulgence  on  the 
one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  for  a  super-refined 
notion  of  self-negation  or  abnegation.  I  sus- 
pect Maimonides  here  of  a  sly  dig  at  the  ascetic 
schools  of  the  Christianity  of  his  day,  and  at 
Mutazilite  transcendentalism,  which  taught  the 
fiction  of  the  sensuous  kind  of  compensation, 
notoriously  Moham  medan.  Asceticism,  he  says, 
is  a  revulsion  from  the  extreme  of  luxurious 
sensuality,  justly  abhorred,  the  more  since  it  is 
cloaked  under  a  dissimulating  religiousness. 
Transcendentalists,  already  in  the  day  of  Mai- 
monides, as  they  do  even  in  our  day,  made 
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virtue  a  contemplative,  a  speculative  attitude. 
The  agent  is  to  do  the  virtuous  act  for  virtue's 
sake.  If  it  were  allowed  to  lay  open  the 
mechanism  of  such  philosophic  virtuousness, 
it  would  be  tantamount  to  a  yearning  after 
an  ideal,  to  a  sort  of  poetry.  This  ideal  of 
pure  morality  is  not  an  inner  force,  but  an 
externality,  which  allures  because  of  its  fas- 
cination. Maimonides  insists  on  it  that  the 
source  of  the  pure  act  lies  within  the  man  and 
that  the  analysis  of  motives  will  prove  it. 
Moral  force  is  resident  within  the  agent,  and  is 
not  dependent  upon  an  alluring  fiction  outside 
of  him.  A  man  is  morally  good  in  proportion 
to  the  personal  contribution  he  has  made  in 
the  effort.  There  is  a  combat  between  self- 
consciousness  and  organism — or  as  Maimonides 
puts  it,  an  opposition  obtains  between  man 
and  sin.  But  the  virtuous  man  is  such  only 
if  his  consciousness  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  the  act.  Still  this  struggle 
between  the  mental  factors  and  the  physical 
factors  of  the  organism  is  not  a  hostile  opposi- 
tion, but  a  parting  off  and  a  balancing.  And 
this  affects  mainly  only  the  non-essential  mat- 
ters, such  as,  for  instance,  ceremonialism  and  the 
proprieties  are.  They  are  an  "After-moral," 
artificial  and  subventional,  in  contrast  with 
spontaneity,  original  and  basal. 

It  may  not  be  apparent  how  in  this  Maimoni- 
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des  follows  Aristotle,  But  in  the  principle 
of  the  Mean,  as  the  desideratum  of  moral 
integrity,  Maimonides  agrees  with  more  plii- 
losophers  than  the  Greek.  Even  in  the  most 
recent  phase  of  ethical  philosophy,  the  sub- 
sumption  of  ethical  rules  has  not  gotten  farther 
than  crowding  them  under  the  experiential 
maxim  of  the  golden  mean.  But  Maimonides 
regarded  the  compromise  of  selfishness  and 
love,  the  two  contradictory  states  of  morals, 
as  representing  more  an  art  of  ethics  than  a 
science  of  ethics.  On  this  account  he  felt  the 
need  of  a  farther  analysis  of  motives.  If  there 
are  actually  various  psychological  factors  in 
the  determination  of  a  motive,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  these  are  mental  phenomena 
in  a  mel^e  with  passions,  but  kindred  facts  of 
mind.  Why  I  should  rather  do  this  than  that, 
is  not  determined  by  my  personal  authority 
over  against  physical  demands,  but  because  I 
contrast  by  an  intuitive  logic  two  unequal, 
though  similar  motives.  Thus  Maimonides 
maintains  his  position  among  the  idealists, 
and  has  swept  the  charge  of  theology  from 
him.  I  am  anxious  to  put  this  clearly,  for 
this  position  of  Maimonides  as  to  ethics  has 
been  endorsed  by  all  later  Jewish  philosophers. 
I  mention  as  the  most  significant  Bachja  ibn 
Pakuda, — whose  "Choboth  Haleboboth"  car- 
ries this  principle  of  the  mental — I  should  say 
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spiritual— character  of  moral  motives  as  far  as 
it  can  be  carried  legitimately,  viz.,  to  constrain 
as  unessential,  though  from  the  legislative 
point  of  view  they  may  be  serviceable  and  even 
occasionally  necessary,  the  abandonment  of 
many  injunctions  and  prohibitions  which  have 
the  endorsement  of  tradition,  but  are  not 
entailed  by  the  fundamental  principle  of  pure 
morals. 

Maimonides  gave  direction  to  Jewish  philos- 
ophy far  beyond  the  immediate  compass  of 
Mosaism.  He  had  furnished  criteria  for  later 
phases  of  Jewish  thought. 

In  the  subject  we  have  in  hand  just  now,  I 
will  allow  myself  to  add  that  it  is  a  conven- 
tional view,  which  has  gone  into  literature  to  a 
regrettable  extent,  that  Judaism  has  continued 
in  its  teachings  regarding  ethics  in  a  monoto- 
nous way  ever  since  its  inception.  In  one 
respect  I  will  not  deny  it,  namely  as  to  specific 
regulations  and  practices.  But  as  to  the  aspect 
of  ethics  as  a  whole  there  has  been  no  modi- 
fication. From  Moses  to  Moses  Maimonides, 
and  from  this  Moses  to  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
all  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  as  well  as  to 
morals,  were  referred  to  psychology  in  the  last 
instance.  An  abidance  in  this  attitude  I  do 
not  consider  a  want  of  growth  ;  for  I  believe 
that  beyond  the  psychological  key  there  is  no 
better.     The  eventful  history  of  the  Jews  has 
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not  affected  nor  modified  the  original  meaning 
of  person  and  of  relationship.  It  may  have 
entailed  and  forced  upon  the  Jews  a  deleterious 
depression  of  the  emotions.  And  in  so  far  as 
sentiments  react  upon  the  person  and  compli- 
cate the  original  disposition,  we  may  be  able 
to  notice  certain  evidences  of  what  bigotry  did 
cause;  and  this  may  account  for  the  legalism 
of  Moses  and  for  the  casuistry  of  the  Rabbis. 
But  the  conception  of  morals  in  the  abstract 
and  philosophic  sense  was  always  that  they 
were  essentially  intuitive. 

I  said  above  that  Judaism  maintained  con> 
tinuously  an  original  psychological  conception 
of  person  and  relationship.  I  repeat  it  now, 
because  I  wish  to  advert  to  the  next  subject, 
which,  in  the  philosophy  of  Maimonides, 
naturally  follows  from  a  scientific  view  of 
morals.  I  mean  the  state.  Maimonides  main- 
tains that  as  soon  as  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a 
precise  account  of  morals  in  the  individual,  we 
shall  have  come  nearest  to  the  disposal  of  the 
question  how  sociality  originates.  Man.  he 
says,  is  by  nature  gregarious  (noXirixov  Zobov, 
Adorn  M'dini  b'teva).  He  is  referred  to  his 
fellows  by  the  demands  of  his  person.  I  add, , 
by  your  indulgence,  that  this  need  of  fellowship 
from  the  organic  side  of  the  individual  carries 
in  germ  every  other  element  for  a  scientific 
apology  for  the  state.    Nature  here  hints  onlyJ 
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and  the  history  of  the  race  brings  forth  the  pat* 
ent  fact  that  spiritual  communion  is  necessary. 
But  I  must  continue.  Man  is  naturally  social, 
and  he  is  dependent  upon  various  and  mutually 
differing  relationships  with  fellows  to  make  his 
life  possible,  even  in  the  elementary  matters. 
I  find  in  this  a  suggestion  of  the  economic 
principle  of  division  of  labor,  though  I  scarcely 
wish  to  claim  that  Maimonides  knew  of  politi* 
cal  economy  as  a  science.  The  political  con- 
dition of  his  time  admitted  of  no  such  notion. 
Politics  and  statecraft  and  the  arts  of  govern- 
ing were  relegated  to  some  few  privileged 
ones,  and  the  thought  of  sociology  was  ex- 
ceedingly remote.  Not  even  this  had  dawned 
upon  them,  that  irresponsible  royalty  might 
be  subjected  to  criticism.  But  Maimonides 
recognized  the  interdependence  of  man  upon 
men,  and  the  diversity  of  characters  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  the  moral  status  of  the 
individual. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  mutu- 
ality of  men  makes  impossible  the  distinction 
of  some  one  or  some  few,  above  the  mass  of 
mediocres.  Leadership  is  not  a  voluntary 
assumption  on  the  part  of  one  person  nor  an 
enforced  yielding  up  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Sovereignty  and  genial  guidance  are  essential, 
not  institutional.  As  much  as  the  individual 
needs  society,  so  society  needs  the  individual. 
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If  society  were  simply  an  aggregate  of  single 
men,  it  would  fail  to  respond  to  the  demands 
of  humanity.  The  highest  human  powers  are 
in  the  service  to  secure  the  consistence  and 
unity  of  society.  This  is  a  view  of  hero- 
worship  upon  the  evidence  of  history  of  which 
I  know  no  other  defender  except  Emerson. 
Geniuses  are  not  lent  for  a  time.  Those  who 
lead  the  humanities  of  the  ages  are  not  out  of 
time  and  place.  They  are  natural  products  and 
natural  causes.  Even  though  we  cannot  lay  our 
fingers  upon  the  pulse  of  their  creative  powers, 
they  are  logically  necessary.  Society  and  his- 
tory, the  experiences,  the  shocks,  the  amenities, 
the  monotonies,  the  exaltations,  the  thousand- 
fold agencies  and  patiences  of  men,  have  their 
centre  and  polarity  in  genius  and  talent.  No 
theory  of  the  history  of  culture  is  adequate  un- 
less it  has  room  for  what  is  currently  termed 
exceptional  because  obtrusive.  No  history  of 
culture  is  scientific  unless  it  shows  that  the 
birth,  career,  and  death,  failure  and  success 
of  leaders,  is  as  normal  a  phenomenon  and 
as  traceable  to  social  ultimates  as  the  large 
movements  themselves.  This  is  more  than  a 
mere  forecast  on  the  part  of  Maimonides,  for 
though  he  is  undeniably  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  Mosaism,  it  is  a  very  thoroughgoing  view  of 
his.  We  are  so  occupied  with  the  worth  of 
our   heroes   as   magnificent  persons,  that    we 
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forget  that  even  such  magnitudes  might  be 
subservient, — subservient  to  a  profound  plan 
in  which  they  are  only  tools.  No  history  of 
civilization  has  yet  been  written  except  in  a 
discursive  manner.  Epochs  and  occurrences 
in  the  life  of  peoples  and  leaders  are  treated 
as  if  they, were  so  many  plants  which  have 
vegetated  in  turn.  Of  a  graduation  of  historic 
facts,  how  one  occurrence  plays  into  the  other, 
shades  off  one  into  the  other,  each  a  requisite 
antecedent  and  a  necessary  consequent,  all 
history  without  a  break,  continuous  from  ^rst 
to  last,  from  now  as  far  as  the  certainty  of  law 
will  carry  us, — on  that  method  no  one  has  yet 
constructed  the  true  philosophy  of  history.  It 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  Moses  Maimonides, 
that,  despite  the  shortcomings  of  his  time  as 
to  scientific  introspection,  despite  the  absence 
of  any  historic  sense  in  his  day,  he  still  has 
a  presentiment  that  there  obtains  ordered 
arrangement  of  human  affairs  in  their  large 
scope,  and  that  this  has  an  equally  fit  place  for 
the  people  and  for  genius.  The  genius  is  the 
prophet.  Law,  t.  e.,  administration,  is  not  ac- 
cessory, but  a  divine  institution.  Legislation, 
however,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  police 
authority,  though  it  is  justly  vested  with  exec- 
utive power,  still,  in  the  presence  of  the  supreme 
facts  of  human  nature,  is  an  impertinence  which 

is  tolerated  because  it  is  useful.   Law,  Maimon- 
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ides  contends,  as  the  groundwork  of  society, 
is  only  another  expression  of  society's  own 
mode  of  being.  I  submit  this  as  the  teaching 
of  the  Jewish  Hugo  Grotius:  It  is  the  right  of 
those  who  constitute  the  social  compact  to 
protect  themselves  against  individual  violence, 
inasmuch  as  such  violence  evidences  a  flagrant 
perversion  of  the  social  instinct,  and  the 
malevolent  agent  cannot  be  in  a  sound  con- 
dition. He  lacks  one  of  the  attributes  of 
humanity. 

The  state  is  supreme  in  authority,  not  only 
because  it  encompasses  all  the  members  of  the 
community,  but  also  because  it  is  an  efficient 
agent  in  the  curriculum  of  their  moral  disci- 
pline. The  order  of  importance  in  the  three 
departments  of  civic  interests  is:  first,  the 
state,  and  consequently  the  special  form  of 
government;  second,  economics /^r  j*-/  third, 
the  spiritual  matters,  for  these  are  what  they 
are  only  in  direct  proportion  and  analogy  with 
the  other  two.  Both  national  prosperity  and 
national  intelligence  are  dependent  for  their 
resources  and  opportunities  upon  the  character 
of  government  and  paternal  guardianship  of 
the  fostering  state. 

We  see  that  Maimonides  is  indebted  for  the 
positive  character  of  his  philosophy  to  his  op- 
position to  the  Mohammedan  school  of  fatal- 
ism.    But  he  could  not  avoid  falling  himself 
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into  the  snare  of  a  more  polished  fatalism. 
There  is  no  clearer  case  of  fatalism  than  the 
scientific.  Still  it  is  only  such  by  an  extension 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  fatalism.  There  is  a 
fatalism  of  prefiguration,  and  there  is  another 
fatalism,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  provi- 
dential ukases.  The  activity  or  experience  of 
every  thing  in  nature  is  within  the  lines  which 
the  mode  of  the  thing  prescribes.  This  is 
fatalism  as  little  as  is  the  logical  constraint  of 
the  term  square,  the  sides  of  which  must 
always  be  equal  and  shorter  than  the  diagonal. 
Nothing  can  make  the  sides  equal  to  the 
diagonal.  No  amount  of  disdain  can  make 
this  second  kind  of  scientific  definiteness  kin- 
dred to  Oriental  fatalism.  Maimonides  must 
have  been  aware  of  this  distinction ;  and  in  the 
matter  of  morals  and  of  polity  it  is  evident  that 
he  was.  There  must  be,  he  says,  a  reciprocity 
between  people  and  legislators  on  the  ground 
of  the  natural  law. 

I  ought  now  to  offer  some  slight  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  prophecy  for  which  Mai- 
monides is  distinguished  in  Jewish  literature. 
But  the  subject  is  properly  theological  and  is 
so  treated  at  length  in  the  "  More  " ;  and  I 
believe  it  is  on  this  account  irrelevant  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  his  philosophy  in  general.  I  may 
say  that  the  prophet  is  described  by  Maimoni- 
des  as  a  supremely   endowed   human    being, 
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whose  delicate  sensitiveness  is  a  fact  of  his  con- 
stitution, economic  condition,  and  consequent 
exhilaration  or  depression.  Prophetic  genius 
is  one  of  a  class.  But  Maimonides  reserves  for 
himself  this  limitation,  that  the  genial  endow- 
ment in  itself  is  a  mystery.  How  far  soever 
we  carry  the  analysis,  and  however  we  feel  the 
pulse  of  that  splendid  life,  we  cannot  fix  upon 
the  element  which  makes  it  different  from  all 
others.  The  prophet  may  be  simply  a  rational 
person,  but  what  gives  him  the  faculty  of  ex- 
haustive insight  and  foresight,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  simply  an  act  of  the  will  of  God. 

In  a  general  review  of  the  philosophy  of 
Maimonides  it  will  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  if 
matters  dear  to  the  student  of  the  "  More  " 
have  had  insufficient  attention.  I  will  content 
myself,  in  conclusion,  to  state  that  the  Jewish 
adage :  "  From  Moses  unto  Moses  there  has 
been  none  like  Moses,"  applied  to  Maimonides 
most  worthily.  He  holds  an  honored  su- 
premacy in  Jewish  philosophy. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the 
history  of  thought  a  period  of  rationalism 
has  generally  been  followed  by  a  relapse  into 
mysticism,  and  that  no  single  large  movement 
of  liberalization  and  renaissance  has  been  ex- 
empt from  this  reversion.  It  was  so  in  the 
case  of  Maimonides.  His  successors  were  the 
Rabbanites  and  Kabbalists.  These  endeavored 
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with  all  the  malice  of  their  bigotry  to  stigma- 
tize the  "More."  The  grave  of  Maimonides 
was  disgraced.  He  was  excommunicated  even 
in  death,  and  a  few  years  after  his  death  his 
work,  denounced  by  fanatics,  was  burned  in 
the  market-place  at  Paris  and  Toulouse  as 
dangerous  and  heretical.  The  Inquisition, 
with  its  prompt  and  most  chivalric  persuasion, 
suppressed  the  study  of  all  Jewish  philosophy. 
•But  all  this  could  not  avail.  The  pseudo- 
graphs  and  foi^eries  of  the  "  Kabbala,"  of  the 
"  Sohar,"  etc.,  met  with  deserved  obloquy, 
while  the  "More"  has  grown  in  respect  and 
reverence. 

I  cannot  speak  of  his  other  works,  such  as 
his  work  on  logic  ("  Higgayan "),  his  codex 
("  Yad  Hachazakah  "),  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  later  elaborations  of  Jewish  law.  The 
composition  of  the  latter  work  would  in  itself 
have  been  suiHcient  to  secure  to  him  enduring 
fame  in  the  history  of  Judaism.  But  I  have 
refrained  from  speaking  of  these  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  foreign  to  a  consideration  of  his 
philosophy. 

Maimonides  may  be  designated  as  the  Aris- 
totle of  Judaism.  So  Gratz  calls  him.  Jewish 
thought  is  exceptional  in  the  history  of  relig- 
ions, because  it  appropriates  and  domesticates 
the  world's  thinking.  Of  this  we  have  a  striking 
instance  in  the  manner  in  which  Maimonides 
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readily  imported  Aristotelianism  into  Jewish 
philosophy.  The  universal  presence  of  God 
and  the  plasticity- of  the  human  soul,  the  kin. 
ship  of  all  life,  the  conviction  that  everywhere 
is  the  throb  of  life  and  of  thought, — these  are 
the  teaching  of  the  Jew  of  Spain,  of  the  Jew 
to-day,  and  of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  as 
in  the  eleventh  century  so  also  in  the  more 
promising  nineteenth. 
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WITH    RBFBKBNCB    TO    THB    NEEDS  OF  THE  SOUTH 


SOCIAL  evolution,  like  everything  else  in 
the  universe,  is  continuous.  As  the 
Southern  civilization  of  today  is  the 
product  of  that  of  yesterday,  so  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  future  will  be  the  outgrowth  of 
that  of  today.  The  present  educational  needs  of 
Southern  people  arise  from  circumstances  which 
to  a  large  extent  grew  out  of  peculiar  condi- 
tions in  the  past.  The  schools  for  whidi  we  strive 
must,  therefore,  be  built  by  Southern  men  and 
women  on  the  foundations  already  laid  and  in 
accordance  with  the  established  principles  of 
Southern  civilization. 

In  the  old  South  there  was  a  caste  system  of 
four  general  classes:  the  aristocracy  of  wealthy 
planters  and  slave  owners ;  the  small  farmers, 
living  chiefly  in  the  hills;  the  poor  whites  of  the 
low  country,  and  the  African  slaves.  The  num- 
ber of  the  planter  class  is  greatly  exaggerated  in 
the  popular  mind.  The  body  of  the  people  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  the  small  farmer,  a  sturdy 
yeomanry,  who  by  energy  and  thrift  sometimes 
broke  into  the  upper  class.  The  planter,  however, 
domineered  all  classes  and  to  a  great  degree  re- 
pressed the  small  farmer  and  the  poor  white  man, 
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fillinp  the  role  of  the  feudal  lord  in  his  relation 
to  his  poorer  neighbors. 

We  speak  of  the  civil  war  as  a  revolution,  and 
it  was  a  complete  revolution  of  our  whole  life, 
political,  social  and  economic;  but  to  the  scien- 
tific student  of  history  this  cataclysm  was  only 
a  phase  of  the  regular  revolutionary  process,  a 
necessary  step  in  the  development  of  our  insti- 
tutions. It  has  served  much  the  same  purpose  in 
our  social  evolution  that  the  French  Revolution 
served  in  the  development  of  the  European  peo- 
ples ;  it  led  us  to  form  a  new  conception  of  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  individual,  be  he  lord 
of  the  land,  small  farmer,  poor  white  man,  or 
negro.  True  it  is  that  the  Southern  conception 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  is  still  far  from 
ideal,  but  it  is  growing,  and  will  continue  to  grow 
with  the  educational  and  economic  improvement 
of  the  depressed  classes. 

The  war  not  only  freed  the  black  man,  it  freed 
tlie  white  man  as  well.  It  made  a  way  for  the 
small  farmers,  liberated  the  poor  white  man  from 
the  bonds  of  a  semi- feudal  system  and  estab- 
lished both  for  the  first  time  in  full  citizenship. 
It  also  freed  the  minds  and  spirits  of  the  aristo- 
cratic classes,  and  by  throwing  them  upon  their 
own  resources  made  them  a  stronger  and  a  better 
people.  In  setting  free  all  classes  of  Southern 
people  the  war  cleared  the  way  for  the  true 
democracy  which  will  come  when  all  the  people 
are  trained  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  new  day» 
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I  The  old  civilization,  whose  ruling  class  was  an 
■      aristocracy  of  land  and  slaves,  has  given  place 

to  a  political  and  industrial  democracy  with  no 
H  ruling  class.  But  herein  lies  our  danger,  and 
"      out  of  this  fact  grows  the  special  necessity  for  a 

system  of  popular  education  which  shall  train  all 

I  our  citizens  to  think  clearly  and  act  fearlessly 
each  for  himself. 
Now  this  growing  conception  of  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  individual  is  accompanied  by  a 
growing  consciousness  of  his  need  of  preparation 
for  all  his  functions,  especially  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  Witness  the 
I  great  conventions  of  colored  people  like  the  one 
held  recently  at  Tuskegee.  Witness  the  political 
uprising  of  the  poor  white  man  a  few  years  ago 
under  the  farmer's  alliance  and  the  populist  party. 
Witness,  also,  the  great  movement  for  better 
schools  now  stirring  the  whole  South.  The  plain 
white  man  has  awakened  and  is  pressing  for  the 

I  rights  of  his  child,  and  to  him  we  now  look  as  our 
chief  supporter  in  this  effort  for  the  improvement 
of  the  schools. 
The  actual  development  of  such  a  system  of 
free  public  sdiools  has  been  long  retarded  by  the 
conservatism  of  the  aristocratic  class  which  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  new  individual  and  held  as 
long  as  possible  to  old  institutions  and  ideals. 
It  has  been  delayed  further  by  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  by  the  sparseness  and  consequent  isolation 
of  the  population,  and  by  the  absence  of  roads 
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and  other  adequate  means  of  communication  ;  but 
this  new  conception  of  manhood  has  now  caught 
the  mind  of  the  plain  man  and  will  soon  give  rise 
to  a  great  new  system  of  education,  supported  by 
all  the  people  for  all  the  people. 

History  teaches  us  that  systems  of  education 
arc  even  more  dependent  upon  economic,  than 
upon  political  and  social,  conditions.  Political 
and  social  institutions  are,  in  fact,  largely  the 
outgrowth  of  economic  environment.  It  will  help 
us,  therefore,  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  situation 
in  the  South  if  we  recall  a  few  simple  facts  of  its 
economic  history. 

The  industrial  organization  of  the  old  South 
was  largely  rural.  A  system  of  slave  labor 
compelled  the  South  to  remain  almost  exclu- 
sively an  agricultural  section.  It  drove  out  all 
other  labor  and  so  banished  all  manufactures 
except  those  of  the  plantations.  Most  of  the 
simple  arts  and  industries  were  represented  upon 
the  old-time  plantation.  The  spinning  and  weav- 
ing houses,  the  wagon  and  blacksmith  shop,  the 
carpenter  and  cooper  shops,  were  the  factories  of 
those  days.  They  were  also  the  industrial  schcKils 
of  the  South. 

As  the  white  family  was  the  only  social  unit, 
so  the  plantation  with  its  slaves  grouped  around 
that  family,  was  the  only  industrial  unit.  Com- 
mercial centers  there  were,  but  there  were  almost 
no  manufacturing  towns.  The  old  plantation  was 
similar  to  the  old  English  manor,  a  community 
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in  which  the  labor  of  the  members  supplied  all 
their  wants  except  the  finer  groceries,  the  broad- 
cloth, the  silks,  and  satins.  My  grandfather,  an 
old  Virginia  planter,  boasted  that  he  ordinarily 
bought  nothing  except  cotton,  bar-iron,  and  wool 
hats. 

In  a  society  built  on  these  foundations,  educa- 
tion and  all  forms  of  culture  developed  along 
strictly  aristocratic  lines.  Though  numerically  in 
the  minority,  the  wealthy  planter,  with  his  in- 
tensely individualistic  ideas,  was  the  controlling 
force  politically  and  socially,  consequently  he 
alone  determined  the  forms  of  education.  He  em- 
ployed private  tutors  for  his  children  and  sent  the 
older  boys  and  girls  to  the  North  for  their  higher 
education.  In  some  cases  several  families  might 
combine  to  support  a  school,  but  it  was  a  private 
mstitution  still,  and  the  upper  classes  looked 
down  on  the  common  school  as  a  thing  beneath 
them.  Some  of  the  states  had  a  few  schools  for 
the  poor,  commonly  called  "  Poor  Schools  "  or 
"  Hedge  Schools,"  which  did  little  good  even  for 
the  classes  they  were  designed  to  benefit. 

There  were  few  teachers  of  Southern  birth  in 
the  country.  It  was  a  profession  not  highly 
thought  of,  and  the  tutors  of  the  children  were 
either  wandering  adventurers  or  young  persons 
from  the  North  who  were  sometimes  ordered 
along  with  the  fine  groceries  and  silks.  A  letter 
from  an  old  South  Carolina  planter  to  his  factor 
in  Providence  inclosed  a  long  bill  of  goods  whose 
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last  item  was :  "  One  school  marm.  not  too  young 
or  good  looking,  who  can  teach  French  and  draw- 
ing." The  South  was  greatly  indebted  to  the 
young  "  Yankee  School  Marm "  and  to  her 
brother,  frequently  a  graduate  of  Yale,  Amherst, 
or  Williams ;  their  office  was  duly  recognized  and 
they  rarely  failed,  if  they  remained  long  enough, 
to  attain  to  a  high  social  position  and  to  become 
devoted  southerners.  This  ser^•ice  of  the  North- 
em  school  teacher  was  a  broadening  influence  for 
both  North  and  South,  and  1  doubt  not,  if  the 
author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  had  taught  school 
for  a  period  on  a  Georgia  plantation,  instead  of 
in  a  Connecticut  village,  she  would  have  greatly 
modified  many  statements  in  her  famous  book. 

In  such  a  society  as  this,  with  a  population  es- 
sentially rural  and  intensely  individualistic,  scat- 
tered over  a  country  sparsely  settled,  without 
towns  or  any  larger  social  units,  it  has  taken 
a  long  time  to  develop  the  social  spirit  and  the 
habit  of  cooperation,  so  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  good  public  schools.  When,  to  these  con- 
ditions, was  added  the  burden  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  duplicate  system  of  schools 
for  the  two  races,  side  by  side  in  the  same  vil- 
lages or  neighborhood,  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  public  schools  became  greater  than  any 
people  of  equal  power  had  ever  faced.  The 
struggle  of  the  Southern  people  with  this  prob-- 
lem,  will,  when  fully  known,  command  the  ad- 
miration of  every  student  of  history. 
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Let  us  next  seek  to  learn  scxiietliing  of  the 
present  educational  conditions  of  the  southern 
populations.  In  1900,  out  of  the  8,500,000  whites 
ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  eleven  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  states,  including  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas,  one  million  were  illiterate.  One-third 
of  the  illiterates  of  the  United  States  are  found 
in  these  states,  which  have,  however,  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  population.  Of  the  5,000,000  blacks 
in  the  same  states,  ten  years  of  age  and  over, 
2,500.000  were  illiterate.  In  the  same  states  of 
4,400,000  males,  21  years  of  age  and  over,  1,200,- 
000  were  illiterate.  More  than  one-half  of  all 
the  illiterate  males  of  voting  age  in  the  United 
States  live  in  the  South.  Disfranchisement  can 
be  only  a  temporary  and  partial  remedy  for  this 
awful  condition.  We  can  never  build  a  true 
democracy  from  this  kind  of  material. 

How  about  the  children  and  their  schools?  In 
the  same  Southern  states  there  were  last  year 
about  4,000.000  white  and  2,500,000  black  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  Sixty-two  per  cent,  only 
was  enrolled  in  the  schools.  Only  45  per  cent. 
of  the  school  population  was  actually  in  school 
80  to  90  days.  The  reports  of  the  superintendents 
show  that  the  average  child  who  goes  to  school 
at  all  stops  with  the  third  grade,  which  means 
that  he  barely  learns  to  read  and  figure  a  little. 
One  white  child  in  every  five  is  left  practically 
illiterate,  and  one-half  the  Negro  children  never 
really  learn  to  read.    No  wonder  that  24  per  cent 


of  the  grown  people  in  these  states,  whites  and 
blacks  together,  can  not  read  and  write.  Three 
terms  of  schooling,  at  best,  is  what  we  are  giving 
the  average  child  as  preparation  for  citizenship 
in  the  great  republic! 

How  then  but  by  universal  education  shall  we 
qualify  the  members  of  the  democracy  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties?  No  selection  of  per- 
sons to  be  educated  is  possible.  When  you  limit 
education  to  any  class,  you  sow  discontent  over 
all  the  land  and  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation simply  adds  to  the  state's  burden,  rather 
than  to  its  wealth  and  power.  Besides,  when  we 
select  a  portion  of  the  people  to  be  educated,  we 
are  sure  to  neglect  the  very  ones  who  most  need 
training.  In  a  democracy  the  free  public  school 
is  the  only  efficient  agent.  There  is  no  way  to 
reach  all  those  who  need  to  be  educated  except 
by  training  all  the  children  at  the  public  expense. 

Universal  education  by  the  state  is  the  solution 
of  the  Southern  problem.  This  was  the  doctrine 
of  Jefferson,  the  prophet  of  our  American 
democracy,  and  this  principle  is  now  embodied 
in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  every  state  in 
the  Union.  It  remains  for  us  to  carry  out  this 
doctrine  in  practice.  Schools  must  be  provided 
for  all  the  children,  both  whites  and  blacks,  and, 
when  we  once  have  the  schools,  we  must  have 
compulsory  laws  to  put  the  children  in  them. 
This  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  day. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Southern  people  live  in  the 
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country.  The  vital  question,  therefore,  is  how 
to  provide  elementary  rural  schools  which  shall 
be  within  the  reach  of  every  child.  Every  other 
consideration  is  a  minor  one  compared  with  tliis 
one  of  good  elementary  schools  for  the  people  of 
the  rural  districts.  Matters  of  school  legislation 
and  organization,  plans  for  consolidation  and 
transportation  of  pupils,  and  other  such  details 
must  be  decided  in  accordance  with  local  condi- 
tions. They  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  vital 
question  for  the  South  at  this  stage  is  that  of  more 
money  for  the  schools.  In  school  houses,  costing 
$300  each,  with  teachers  receiving  an  average 
salary  of  $27  a  month,  we  are  giving  the  children 
in  attendance  5  cents  worth  of  education  a  day 
for  80  or  90  days  in  the  year.  Georgia  paid 
6  cents  a  child  a  day  to  the  teachers  in  her  "poor" 
schools  seventy-five  years  ago.  So  long  as  these 
conditions  prevail  the  money  for  the  schools  must 
be  a  chief  consideration. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  South  should 
accept  national  aid  in  performing  this  national 
duty  is  an  academic  one  at  the  present  time, 
but  since  it  has  been  recently  raised  by  such 
authorities  as  the  President  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity at  the  North  and  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  at  the  South,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  it  here. 

Any  plan  of  national  aid  should  provide,  not  a 
largess  for  the  South,  but  a  consistent,  rational 
plan   for  uplifting  the   retarded  and  depressed 
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populations  in  all  portions  of  the  countr)-.    Tht 
people  in  some  counties  in  Maine  and  in  Ne 
York  are  as  illiterate  as  those  in  counties  in  the' 
Southern  Appalachians.    This  is  truly  a  national 
problem,  not  one  for  the  South  alone,  and  ik 
need,  therefore,  to  take  a  broad  view  of  it. 

Some  persons  speak  of  national  aid  to  the  states 
for  the  purpose  of  popular  education,  as  if  it  were 
aid  from  the  outside  which  it  would  be  humili- 
ating, or,  at  least,  unwise,  to  accept.  It  is  a 
characteristically  Southern  and  a  noble  sentiment 
that  suggests  this  idea.  But  do  we  Southern  peo- 
ple fully  realize  that  we  are  an  inherent  part  ot 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  that  all 
matters  of  national  concern  demand  national  con- 
sideration and  assistance?  Is  not  tlie  national^ 
treasury  our  treasury?  Is  not  the  money  in  nH 
our  money  put  there  in  part  by  us?  Is  not  the 
Negro  as  much  a  ward  of  the  nation  as  the 
Indian  ?  If  the  nation  provides  for  the  education 
of  the  Indian,  this  wild  child  of  the  plain,  is  it 
not  under  an  even  greater  obligation  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  Negro,  our  fellow  citizen 
in  these  states?  During  the  recent  wars  the 
South  was  deeply  stirred  by  national  feeling  and 
took  a  large  part  in  the  struggle  for  humanity 
and  the  redemption  of  the  Cuban  people.  When 
we  give  the  blood  of  our  sons  to  the  nation  in  a 
service  of  war  for  aliens,  may  we  not  honorably 
accept  the  aid  of  the  national  treasury  in  this 
greater  service  of  peace  for  our  own  children? 
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But  some  may  fear  that  in  national  aid  there 
lurks  danger  of  federal  interference  with  our 
state  systems  of  schools.  This,  of  course,  we  can 
not  permit.  The  right  of  the  state  to  the  control 
of  its  schools  and  all  their  affairs  is  a  principle 
that  has  never  been  questioned  in  the  national 
councils.  Andrew  Jackson  himself  favored  the 
distribution  of  the  accumulated  national  funds 
to  the  states  for  the  purposes  of  education.  There 
is  a  precedent  already  in  the  appropriation  of 
national  funds  to  the  states  for  the  support  of 
their  agricultural  colleges  and  stations.  No  at- 
tempt at  federal  control  of  those  institutions  has 
been  made  or  is  likely  to  be  made.  When  meas- 
ures of  national  aid  are  actually  proposed,  if  they 
ever  are,  our  representatives  will  be  sure  to  firmly 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  states  to  control  their 
schools  through  their  own  officials  in  accordance 
with  their  own  methods.  It  will  be  done  in  this 
way  or  not  at  all. 

Methods  can  also  be  found  to  aid  needy  com- 
munities without  paralyzing  their  powers,  either 
of  initiative  or  support.  Assistance  can  be  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  their  initiative  in 
improving  educational  conditions  and  in  encour- 
aging local  support  of  the  schools.  National  aid 
■  should  be  given  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  as  shown  by  school  population,  illiter- 
acy, and  poverty,  and  in  proportion  to  their  sac- 
rifices  to  help  themselves.  While  we  are  helping 
B     the  Porto  Ricans  and  Filipinos  to  establish  their 
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schools,  we  should  aid  our  own  neglected  peo- 
ples wherever  they  need  assistance. 

It  is  not  a  new  Blair  Bill  that  we  want ;  we 
rejected  that  long  ago,  and  I  hope,  for  my  part, 
that  that  particular  measure  may  never  again  be 
brought  forward,  but  that  some  plan  may  be 
adopted  which  shall  make  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
nation  contribute  to  the  education  and  general 
social  improvement  of  all  peoples,  who  by  reason 
of  their  poverty,  their  isolation,  their  race  or 
recent  condition  of  servitude,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  have  not  been  able  to  take  their  place  in 
the  grand  army  of  American  citizenship,  or  to 
catch  step  with  the  march  of  modern  progress. 

Willi  these  principles  accepted,  we  need  not 
add  anything  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
the  Negro.  Our  belief  in  universal  education 
necessitates  a  belief  in  the  education  of  the  Negro, 
for  it  presupposes  that  every  human  being,  white 
or  black,  has  a  right  to  be  educated.  God  has  a 
purpose  in  every  soul  he  sends  into  the  world. 
The  poorest,  most  helpless  infant  is  not  merely  an 
accident,  a  few  molecules  of  matter,  or  a  few  eons 
of  energy  merely,  but  a  "  plan  of  God,"  as  Phil- 
lips Brooks  has  said,  a  part  of  the  Divine  plan 
of  creation,  and  as  such,  deserves  to  be  trained 
for  its  work.  This  it  seems  to  me  is  the  funda- 
mental argument  for  universal  education  —  that 
every  child  has  a  right  to  a  chance  in  life,  be- 
cause God  made  him  and  made  him  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  universe. 
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Every  intelligent  Southerner  now  believes  that 
the  right  kind  of  education  makes  the  Negro  a 
more  thrifty,  a  more  useful,  a  more  moral  and  a 
more  law-abiding  citizen,  as  it  docs  every  other 
man.  Every  Southern  state  is  now  committed  by 
its  constitution  and  laws  to  the  principle  of  Negro 
education  and,  in  tlieir  legislatures  and  courts, 
they  have,  so  far,  successfully  resisted  all  pro- 
posals to  divide  the  school  funds,  or  to  reduce  the 
resources  of  the  schools  of  the  colored  race  to  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  that  race.  If  we  dis- 
franchise the  Negro,  it  only  makes  more  binding 
our  duty  to  prepare  him  for  the  proper  use  of  the 
prerogative  of  citizenship.  In  fact,  the  disfran- 
chisement acts  are  all  working  to  compel  his  edu- 
cation. The  Southern  people  will  be  fair  to  the 
Negro  in  these  matters.  Any  other  course  of  con- 
duct will  not  only  dishonor,  but  will  injure  their 
own  race, 

The  chief  question  now  is  not  the  kind  of 
education  we  shall  give  these  people,  whether 
exclusively  industrial,  or  partly  literary,  but  it  is 
the  simple  elementary  training  of  the  people  of  a 
child-race  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  life 
and  to  become  decent  American  citizens.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  merits  of  industrial 
education,  as  against  those  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion, when  we  have  provided  good  elementary 
schools  and  teachers  for  the  Negro  children. 

Another  important  problem  is  how  to  pro- 
vide the  means  with  which  to  build  these  schools 
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ShaKespe»'"e — the  Man, 

BY  WALTER  BAGEHOT. 

THE  greatest  of  English  poets,  it  is  often  said,  is  but  a 
name.  "  No  letter  of  his  writing,  no  record  of  his- 
conversation,  no  character  of  him  drawn  with  any  fulness 
by  a  ccinteniporar>%"  have  been  extracted  by  antiquaries 
from  the  piles  of  rubbish  which  they  have  sifted.  Yet  of 
no  person  is  there  a  clearer  picture  in  the  popular  fancy. 
You  seem  to  have  known  Shakespeare — to  have  seen 
Shakespeare — to  have  been  friends  with  Shakespeare. 
We  would  attempt  a  slight  delineation  of  the  popular  idea 
which  has  been  formed,  not  from  loose  tradition  or  remote 
research,  not  from  what  some  one  says  some  one  else  said 
that  the  poet  said,  but  from  data  which  are  at  least  un- 
doubted, from  the  sure  testimony  of  his  certain  works. 

Some  extreme  sceptics,  we  know,  doubt  whether  it  is 
possible  to  deduce  anything  as  to  an  author's  character 
from  his  works.  Yet  surely  people  do  not  keep  a  tame 
steam-engine  to  write  their  books ;  and  if  those  books 
were  really  written  by  a  man,  he  must  have  been  a  man 
who  could  write  them;  he  must  have  had  the  thoughts 
which  they  express,  have  acquired  the  knowledge  they 
contain,  have  possessed  the  style  in  which  we  read  them. 
The  difficulty  is  a  defect  of  the  critics.  A  person  who 
knows  nothing  of  an  author  he  has  read,  will  not  know 
much  of  an  author  whom  he  has  seen. 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  said  that  Shakespeare's  works- 
could  only  be  produced  by  a  first-rate  imagination  work- 
ing on  a  first-rate  experience.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
make  out  whether  the  author  of  a  poetic  creation  is  draw- 
ing from  fancy,  or  drawing  from  experience ;  but  for  art 
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on  a  certain  scale,  the  two  must  concur.    Out  of  notlring, 
nothing  can  be  created.     Some  plastic  power  is  required, 
however  great   may  be  the   material.     And    when    such 
works  as   Hamlet  and   Othello,   still   more,    when    both 
the\'  and  others  not  unequal,  have  been  created  by  a  sing! 
mind,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  not  only  a  great  iinagi 
tion  but  a  full  conversancy  with  the  world  was  necessa 
to  their  protluction.     The  whole  powers  of  man  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  are  not  too  great  for  such 
an  effort.    A\'c  may  assume  that  Shakespeare  had  a  great 
experience. 

'^  To  a  great  experience  one  thing  is  essential,  an  expe- 
riencing nature.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  opportunity,  it 
is  essential  to  feel  it.  Some  occasions  come  to  all  men; 
but  to  many  they  are  of  little  use,  and  to  some  they  are 
none.  What,  for  example,  has  experience  done  for  the 
distinguished  Frenchman*,  the  name  of  whose  essay  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  paper?  M.  Guizot  is  the  same  man  that  he 
was  in  1820,  or,  we  believe,  as  he  was  in  1814.  Take  up 
one  of  his  lectures,  piililishcd  before  he  was  a  practical 
statesman  ;  you  will  be  struck  with  the  width  of  view,  the 
amplitude  and  the  solidity  of  the  reflections ;  you  will  be 
amazed  that  a  mere  literary  tcaclier  could  produce  any- 
thing so  wise ;  but  take  up  afterwards  an  essay  published 
since  his  fall — and  you  will  be  amazed  to  find  no  more. 
Napoleon  the  First  is  come  and  gone — the  Ilourbons  of 
the  old  rcisiuic  have  come  and  gone — the  Dourlxms  of  the 
new  regime  have  had  their  turn.  M,  (hiizot  has  been  first 
minister  of  a  citizen  king:  he  has  led  a  great  party;  he 
has  pronounced  many  a  great  discor(rs  that  was  well  re-^^ 
ceivcd  by  the  second  elective  assembly  iu  the  world.  I^<4^| 
there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  his  writings.  No  one  woul^^ 
guess  from  them  that  their  author  had  ever  left  the  pro- 
fessor's chair.  It  is  the  same,  we  are  told,  with  small 
matters :  when  M.  Guizot  walks  the  street,  he  seems  to 
sec  nothing;  the  head  is  thrown  back,  the  eye  fixed,  and 
the  mouth  working.     His  mind  is  no  doubt  at  work,  but 
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it  is  not  stirred  by  what  is  external.  I'erliaps  it  is  the 
internal  activity  of  niintl  that  overmasters  tlie  i>erce[)tive 
power.  .Anyhow  there  niii4;ht  have  been  an  itiicutc  in  tlie 
street  and  he  would  not  have  known  it :  there  have  been 
revolutions  in  his  life,  and  he  is  scarcely  tlie  wiser. 
Amonjj  the  most  frivolous  and  fickle  of  civilised  nations 
he  is  alone.  They  pass  from  tiie  pame  of  war  to  the  pame 
of  peace,  from  the  jjame  of  science  to  the  pame  of  art. 
from  the  game  of  liberty  to  the  panic  of  slavery,  from  the 
game  of  slavery  to  tiie  game  of  license ;  he  stanrls  like  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  i)layprnund,  without  sport  and  with- 
out pleasure,  tlrni  and  sullen,  slow  ancl  awful. 
''  A  man  of  this  sort  is  a  curious  mental  phenomenon. 
He  appears  to  pet  early — perhaps  to  be  born  with — a 
kind  of  dry  schedule  or  catalogue  of  tlie  universe :  he  has 
a  ledper  in  !iis  head,  and  has  a  title  to  which  he  can  refer 
any  transaction :  nothin^j  i>uzzles  him,  nothinp  comes 
amiss  to  him,  but  he  is  not  in  the  least  the  wiser  for 
anything.  Like  t!ie  book-keeper,  he  has  his  heads  of  ac- 
count, and  he  knows  them,  but  lie  is  no  wiser  for  the 
particular  items.  After  a  l)tisy  day,  an<i  after  a  slow  day, 
after  a  few  entries,  anrl  after  many,  his  knowledge  is 
exactly  the  same:  take  his  opinion  of  Baron  Rothschild, 
he  will  say:  "Yes,  he  keeps  an  account  with  us";  of 
Humphrey  Brown:  "Yes,  we  have  that  account,  too." 
Just  so  with  the  class  of  minds  which  we  are  speaking  of, 
and  in  greater  matters.  \"ery  early  in  life  they  come  to 
a  certain  and  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  world ; 
they  learn  very  quickly  all  they  can  learn,  and  naturallv 
they  never,  in  any  wav,  learn  any  more.  Mr.  Pitt  is,  in  this 
country,  the  type  of  the  character.  Mr.  Alison,  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  makes  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  he  was 
fit  to  be  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  twenty-three, 
and  it  is  a  great  wonder.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
he  was  no  more  fit  at  forty-three.  As  somebody  said,  he 
did  not  prow,  he  was  cast.  Experience  taught  him  noth- 
ing, and  he  did  not  believe  tliat  he  had  anything  to  learn. 
The  habit  of  mind  in  smaller  degrees  is  not  very  rare,  and 
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miglit  be  illustratctl  without  end.  Hazlitt  tells  a  story 
\\  est,  the  painter,  that  is  in  point :  When  some  one  aski 
him  if  he  liad  ever  heen  to  ( ircccc.  he  answered  :  "  N 
I  have  read  a  descriptive  eiitalopiic  of  the  principal  object 
in  that  ctmntry,  and  I  Ixdieve  1  am  as  well  conversant  wi 
them  as  if  I  had  visited  it."  Xo  doubt  he  was  just 
well  conversant,  and  so  would  be  any  doctrinaire. 
(-  But  Shakesjicare  was  not  a  man  of  this  sort.  If 
walked  down  a  street,  he  knew  what  was  in  that  street. 
His  mind  did  not  form  in  early  life  a  classified  list  of  all 
the  objects  in  the  universe,  and  learn  no  more  about  the 
universe  ever  after.  I'rom  a  certain  fine  sensibility  of 
nature,  it  is  plain  that  he  took  a  keen  interest  not  only  in 
the  pcncral  and  coarse  outlines  of  objects.  Init  in  their 
I  minutest  particulars  and  pentlest  p^radations.  You  may 
[  open  Shakespeare  and  find  the  clearest  proofs  of  this; 
I       take  the  following^ : — 

L  "  Wlicn  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you 

L  He  left  3  promise  tu  return  again 

^^^L  Within  an  hour,  nnd  pacing  through  the  forest. 

^^^P  Chc>%'ing  the  food  of  sweet  and  hitter  fancy, 

■  Lo.  what  l>cfel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 

P  And  mark  what  ohject  did  present  itself: 

Under  an  oak.  whose  toughs  were  moss'd  with  age. 

And  high  top  hald  with  dry  antiquity, 

A  wretched  ragged  man.  o'crgrown  with  hair. 

Lay  sleeping  on  his  back  :  about  his  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreathed  itself. 

Who  with  her  head  nimble  in  threats  approach'd 

The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  suddenly. 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself. 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 

Into  a  busli :  under  which  bush's  shade 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch. 

When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir;  for  'tis 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead : 

This  seen,"  etc..  etc.* 
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Or  the  more  celebrated  description  of  the  hunt  :— 

"  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  har«, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles. 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles: 
The  fnany  musits  through  the  which  he  goes 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaee  his  foes, 

"  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell. 
And  sometime  where  carth-dclving  conies  keep, 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  ihcir  yell ; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer; 

Danger  deviscth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear : 

"  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  scent- snu fling  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt. 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold- fault  cleanly  out ; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths :  Echo  replies, 
As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

"  By  this,  poor  Wat.  far  off  upon  a  hill, 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still : 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 

And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick  that  hears  the  passing-bell. 

"  Then  shall  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  brier  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 
Each  shadow  makes  him  slop,  each  murmur  stay 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many. 
And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any."  * 

. ""  It  is  absurd,  by  the  way,  to  say  we  know  nothing  about 
the  inan  who  wrote  that ;  we  know  that  he  had  been  after 
a  hare.  It  is  idle  to  allege  that  mere  imagination  would 
tell  him  that  a  hare  is  apt  to  run  among  a  flock  of  sheep, 

•  Venui  and  Admiis. 
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or  that  its  so  doinp  disconcerts  tlie  scent  of  hounds, 
no  single  citation  really  represents  the  power  of  the  ari 
ment.  Set  descri])tions  may  be  manufactured  to  orde_ 
and  it  docs  not  follow  that  even  the  most  accurate  or  suc- 
cessful of  them  was  really  the  result  of  a  thorougii  an' 
habitual  knowledge  of  the  object.  A  man  who  kno 
little  of  Nature  may  write  one  excellent  delineation,  as 
poor  man  may  have  one  bright  guinea.  Real  opulen 
consists  in  having  many.  What  truly  indicates  cxcellei 
knowledge,  is  the  habit  of  constant,  sudden,  and  aim 
imconscious  allusion,  which  implies  familiarity,  for  it  can 
arise  from  that  alone, — and  this  very  species  of  incidental, 
casual,  and  perpetual  reference  to  "  the  mighty  world  of 
eye  and  car,"*  is  the  particular  characteristic  of  Shake- 
speare. J 
.  ^  In  this  respect  Shakespeare  had  the  ailvantag^e  of  on' 
I  '^whom,  in  many  points,  he  much  resembled — Sir  Walter 
Scott.  For  a  great  poet,  the  organization  of  the  latter 
was  very  blunt ;  he  had  no  sense  of  smell,  little  sense  of 
taste,  almost  no  ear  for  music  (he  knew  a  few.  perhaps 
three,  Scotch  tunes,  which  he  avowed  that  he  had  learnt 
in  si.xty  years,  by  hard  labour  and  mental  association), 
and  not  much  turn  for  the  minutiae  of  Xature  in  any  way. 
The  effect  of  this  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  best  descrip- 
tive passages  of  his  poetry,  and  we  will  not  deny  that  it 
does  (although  proceeding  from  a  sensuous  defect),  in  a 
certain  degree,  add  to  their  popularity.  He  deals  with 
the  main  outlines  and  great  points  of  Xature,  never  at- 
tends to  any  others,  and  in  this  respect  he  suits  the  com- 
prehension and  knowledge  of  many  who  know  only  those 
essential  and  ciuisidcrahlc  outlines.  Young  people,  espe- 
cially, who  like  big  things,  are  taken  with  Scott,  and 
bored  by  W'nrdswortli,  who  knew  too  much.  And  after 
all,  the  two  poets  are  in  proper  harmony,  each  with  his  • 
own  scenery.  Of  all  beautiful  scenery  the  Scotch  is  the 
roughest  and  barest,  as  the  English  is  the  most  complex 
and  cultivated.  What  a  difference  is  there  between  the 
I                                             ■  Wor<)sworth :  Tintem  Abbtp, 
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minute  am!  finished  tlelicacy  of  Rydal  Water  and  the 
rouph  simphcity  of  Loch  Katrine!  It  is  the  beauty  of 
civihsation  beside  the  beauty  of  barbarism.  Scott  has 
himself  pointed  out  tht  effect  of  this  on  arts  and  artists. 

"  Or  see  yon  wcaiher-beatcn  hiiiti. 
Whose  slt1ggi5.l1  herds  before  him  wind, 
Whose  tattcr'd  plaid  and  rugged  check 
His  norihern  clime  and  kindred  speak; 
Through  England's  laugliing  meads  he  goes, 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows; 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well. 
At  ease  in  those  gay  plains  to  dwell, 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  vcrdanl  screen, 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene. 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between? 
No!  not  for  these  would  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochabcr's  boundless  range: 
Not  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Bennevis  grey,  and  Garry's  lake, 

"  Thus  while  I  ■■jpc  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  chann'd  me  yet  a  child. 
Rude  though  they  be.  still  with  the  chime, 
Return  the  tlioughts  of  early  time  : 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day. 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower. 
Which  charm'd  my  fancy's  wakening  hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along. 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song; 
Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer  gale. 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claim'd  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed; 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given, 
By  the  green  bill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wdd. 
Where  naked  clifTs  were  rudely  piled; 
But  ever  and  anon  between. 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green ; 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
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Recesses  where  the  wall-flowcr  grew 
And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  wall. 


"  For  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
The  classic  poet's  well-conned  task  ? 
Nay,  Erskine.  nay — On  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  hcath-hcll  flourish  still ; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine. 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  untrimm'd  the  eglantine: 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay — Since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays; 
Since  oft  thy  judgement  could  refine 
My  flattcn'd  thought,  or  cumbrous  line; 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend. 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale. 
Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrain'd.  my  Tale."* 

And  this  is  wise,  for  there  is  beauty  in  the  North  as  well 

as  in  tire  South.  Only  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
beauty  of  the  Tmssachs  is  the  result  of  but  a  few  elements 
— say  birch  and  brusliwood,  rough  hills  and  narrow  delb, 
much  luMlher  and  many  stones — while  the  beauty  of  En?- 
lancl  is  one  thing  in  one  district  and  one  in  another :  is 
here  the  combination  of  one  set  of  qualities,  and  there 
the  harmony  of  opposite  ones,  and  is  everywhere  made 
up  of  many  details  and  delicate  refinements ;  all  which 
require  an  exquisite  tlelicacy  of  perceptive  org;anisation, 
a  seeing  eye,  a  minutely  hearing  ear.  Scott's  is  the  strong 
admiration  of  a  rough  mind :  Shakespeare's,  the  nice 
minuteness  of  a  susccptilile  one. 
^  A  perfectly  poetic  appreciation  of  nature  contains  tw( 
elements,  a  knowledge  of  facts,  and  a  sensibility 
clianns.  Ever>body  who  may  have  to  speak  to  sor 
naturalists  will  be  well  aware  how  widely  the  two  ms 
be  separated.  He  will  have  seen  that  a  man  may  stud 
butterflies  and  forget  that  tliey  are  beautiful,  or  be  pcrfe 

*  ifamion :  Introduction  to  Canto  111 
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in  the  "  Lunar  tlieorj-  "  wit  lion  t  knomng  what  most  peo- 
pl'e  mean  by  the  moon.  Generally  such  people  prefer  the 
stupid  parts  of  nature— worms  aiid  Cochin-Qiina  fowls. 
But  Shakespeare  was  not  obtuse.     The  lines — 

••  Daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath."* 

seem  to  show  that  he  knew  those  feelings  of  youth,  to 
which  beauty  is  more  than  a  religion. 
lo  In  his  mode  of  deUneating  natural  objects  Shakespeare 
is  curiously  opposed  to  Milton.  The  latter,  who  was  still 
by  temperament,  and  a  schoolmaster  by  trade,  selects  a 
beautiful  object,  puts  it  straight  out  before  him  and  his 
readers,  and  accumulates  upon  it  all  the  learned  imagery 
of  a  thousand  years ;  Shakespeare  glances  at  it  and  says 
something  of  his  own.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  say  that, 
as  a  describer  of  the  external  world,  Milton  is  inferior; 
in  set  description  we  rather  think  that  he  is  the  better. 
We  only  wish  to  contrast  the  mode  in  which  the  deline- 
ation is  effected.  The  one  is  like  an  artist  who  dashes 
oflf  any  number  of  picturesque  sketches  at  any  moment ; 
the  other  like  a  man  who  has  lived  at  Rome,  has  under- 
gone a  thorough  training,  and  by  deliberate  and  conscious 
effort,  after  a  long  study  of  the  best  masters,  can  produce 
a  few  great  pictures.  Milton,  accordingly,  as  has  been 
often  remarked,  is  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects ; 
he  knows  too  well  the  value  of  his  labour  to  be  very  ready 
to  squander  it ;  Shakespeare,  on  the  contrary,  describes 
anything  that  comes  to  hand,  for  he  is  prepared  for  it 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  what  he  paints  he  paints  without 
effort.  Compare  any  passapc  from  Shakespeare — for 
example,  those  quoted  before — and  the  following  passage 
from  Milton ; — 

»  i'lK  ll!H(.r's  Tak,  IV.  iv, 
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*'  Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  large. 
Nor  changed  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggj-  hill 
PassM  imdcrncalh  ingulf'd,  for  God  had  thrown 
That  inountain  as  1  lis  garden  mound  high  raised 
Upon  the  rapid  current,  wliich  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up-drawn. 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Waler'd  the  garden;  thence  united  fell 
Down  the  sleep  glade,  and  met  the  ncllicr  flood. 
Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears. 
And  now  divided  into  four  main  streams. 
Runs  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous  realm 
And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account ; 
But  rather  to  tell  how.  if  Art  could  tell, 
How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
With  mazy  error  under  pendant  shades 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  Art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  hut  Nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain. 
Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpicrced  shade 
Inilirown'd  the  noontide  bowers.     Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view ; 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm. 
Others  whose  fruit,  burnish'd  with  golden  rind. 
Hung  aniinble   ( Hesperian  fables  true, 
H  true,  here  (.mlyl,  and  of  delicinus  taste; 
Betwixt  them  lawns  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed. 
Or  palmy  hillock  ;  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store. 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose."* 

Why,  you  could  draw  a  map  of  it.  It  is  not  "  Nature 
boon,"  but  "  nice  art  in  beds  and  curious  knots  " ;  it  is 
exactly  tbc  old  (and  excellent)  style  of  artificial  g;ar<:lcii- 
iufj,  by  wliicfi  any  place  can  be  turned  itito  trim  hedge- 
rows, and  stiff  borders,  and  comfortable  shades  ;  but  there 

♦  ParadUe  Lotl.  Boots  IV. 
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are  no  straight  tines  in  NattiTL-  or  Sliakespeare.  Perhaps 
the  contrast  may  bf  accounted  fur  by  the  way  in  which 
the  two  poets  ac«iin'rcd  their  knowlt'ilcje  of  scents  and 
sct-nery.  We  think  wc  demonstrated  before  tliat  Shake- 
speare was  a  sportsman,  but  if  there  be  still  a  sceptic  or  a 
dissentient,  let  him  read  the  following  remarks  on  dogs : — 

"  My  hounds  arc  bred  out  of  tht  Sp3rt.\n  kind. 
So  fiew'd,  so  sandtd ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
Witli  ears  that  sweep  away  the  moniijig  dfW  ; 
Crcok-knee'd,  and  dcw-lapp'd  like  Thessahan  hidls; 
Slow  in  piirsuit,  but  match'd  in  nioiidi  like  bells, 
Each  ifnder  each.    A  cr>'  more  tuneahlc 
Was  iiL'vcr  holla'dto,  nor  chcer'd  with  horn, 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly."* 

"Judge  when  you  hear,"f  It  is  evident  that  the  man 
who  WTOte  this  was  a  judge  of  dogs,  was  an  out-of-door 
sporting  man,  full  of  natural  sensibility,  not  defective  in 
"  daintiness  of  ear,"  and  above  all  things,  apt  to  cast  on 
Nature  random,  sportive,  half-boyish  glances,  which  re- 
veal so  much,  and  bequeath  such  abiding  knowledge. 
Milton,  on  the  contrary,  went  out  to  see  Nature.  He  left 
a  narrow  cell,  and  the  intense  study  which  was  his  "  por- 
tion in  this  life,"  to  take  a  slow,  careful,  and  reflective 
walk.  In  his  treatise  on  education  he  has  given  us  his 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  young  people  should  be  fa- 
miliarised with  natural  objects.  "  But,"  he  remarks,  "  to 
return  to  our  institute;  besides  these  constant  exercises 
at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gaining  pleasure 
from  pleasure  itself  abroad;  in  those  vernal  seasons  of 
the  year  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an 
injury  and  suUenness  against  Nature,  not  to  go  out  and 
see  her  riches  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  in  heaven  and 
earth.  I  should  not  therefore  be  a  persuader  to  them  of 
studying  much  in  these,  after  two  or  three  years,  that  they 
have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  compan- 
ies, with  prudent  and  staid  guides,  to  all  quarters  of  the 

»  A  Midtummcr-Xiijlit's  Dream,  IV.  1.  121.  f  IbUL,  next  line. 
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land;  learning  aiul  ulist-rvinp  all  places  of  strength,  all 
commodities  of  builtlinp  and  of  soil,  for  towns  and  tillage, 
harbours  and  iwirts  of  trade.  Sometimes  takinjj  sea  as 
far  as  our  navy,  to  leani  there  also  what  they  can  in  the 
practical  knowlcdpe  of  sailing  and  of  sea-fight."'  Fancy 
"  the  prudent  and  staid  guides."  What  a  machinery  for 
making  pedants.  Perhaps  Shakespeare  would  have 
known  that  the  conversation  would  be  in  this  sort :  "  I 
say.  Shallow,  that  mare  is  going  in  the  knees.  She  has 
never  been  the  same  since  you  larked  her  over  the  fivebar, 
while  Moleyes  was  talking  clay  and  agriculture.  I  do 
nut  hate  Latin  so  much,  but  I  hale  'argillaceous  earth': 
and  what  use  is  thut  to  a  fellow  in  the  (iuards,  /  should 
tike  to  know  ? "  Shakespeare  ha<l  himself  this  sort  of 
boyish  buoyancy.  He  was  not  ■"  one  of  the  staid  guides." 
W'c  might  further  illustrate  it.  Vet  this  would  be  tedious 
enough,  and  we  prefer  to  go  on  and  show  what  we  mean 
by  an  experiencing  nature  in  relation  to  men  and  women, 
just  as  we  have  striven  to  itidicate  what  it  is  in  relation 
to  horses  and  hares, 
jv  The  reason  why  so  few  good  books  are  written,  is  that 
so  few  peo[)le  that  can  write  know  anything.  In  general 
an  author  lias  always  lived  in  a  room,  has  read  lx)oks,  has 
cultivated  science,  is  ac(|uainted  with  the  style  and  senti- 
ments of  the  best  authors,  but  he  is  out  of  the  way  of 
employing  his  own  eyes  and  ears.  He  lias  nothing  to 
hear  aiirl  nt>thing  to  sec.  llis  life  is  a  vacinim.  The 
mental  habits  of  Robert  Southey,  which  about  a  year  ago 
were  so  extonsively  ])raised  in  the  public  journals,  are  the 
type  of  literary  existence,  just  as  the  praise  bestowed  on 
them  shows  the  admiration  excited  by  them  among  lit- 
erary people.  He  wrote  poetry  (as  if  anybody  could) 
before  breakfast;  he  read  during  breakfast.  He  wrote 
history  until  dinner ;  he  correcte<l  proof-sheets  between 
dinner  and  tea  ;  he  wrote  an  essay  for  the  Qtiartcrly  after- 
wards ;  and  after  supper,  by  way  of  relaxation,  composed 
the  "  Doctor  " — a  lengthy  and  elaborate  jest.  Now,  what 
can  any  one  lliiidv  of  such  a  life — except  how  clearly  it 
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shows  that  the  habits  best  fitted  for  commimicating;  infor- 
mation, formed  witli  the  best  care,  and  daily  rep^nlalcd  by 
the  best  motives,  are  exactly  the  habits  which  are  likely 
to  afford  a  man  the  least  information  to  communicate. 
Soiithey  had  no  events,  no  experiences.  His  wife  kept 
house  and  allowed  him  pocket-money,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  a  Ciennan  professor  devoted  to  accents,  tobacco,  and 
the  dates  of  Horace's  amours.  And  it  is  pitiable  In  think 
that  so  meritorious  a  life  was  only  made  endurable  by  a 
painful  delusion.  He  thoupfht  that  <lay  by  day,  and  hour 
by  hour,  he  was  accutindatinp  stores  for  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  a  Innp  posterity.  His  epics  were  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  men.  ami  his  histnry  nf  I'.razil,  the 
"  Hero<lotus  of  the  Sunlh  American  Republics."  As  if 
his  epics  were  not  already  dead,  and  as  if  the  people  who 
now  cheat  at  Valparaiso  care  a  real  who  it  was  that 
cheated  those 'before  them.  Yet  it  was  only  by  a  con- 
viction like  this  that  an  industrious  and  calipraphic  man 
(for  such  was  Robert  Southey),  who  mip;ht  have  earned 
money  as  a  clerk,  worked  all  his  days  for  half  a  clerk'=! 
wages,  at  occupation  much  dtdler  and  more  laborious. 
The  critic  in  Tlw  Vicar  of  IWikcfifld  lays  down  that  you 
should  always  say  that  the  picture  would  have  been  better 
if  the  painter  had  taken  more  jiains  :  but  in  the  case  of 
the  practiseil  literary  man,  you  should  often  enough  say 
that  the  writings  would  have  been  much  better  if  the 
writer  had  taken  less  pains.  He  says  he  has  devoted  his 
life  to  the  subject — the  rc(>ly  is :  "  Then  you  have  taken 
the  best  way  to  prevent  your  making  anything  of  it." 
Instead  of  reading  studiously  what  I'urgersdicius  and 
v5Lnu?sidemus  said  men  were,  you  should  have  gone  out 
yourself,  and  seen  (if  you  can  see)  what  they  are. 
0  After  all.  the  original  way  of  writing  books  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  best.  The  first  author,  it  is  plain,  could  not 
have  taken  anything  from  books,  since  there  were  no 
books  for  him  to  copy  from  ;  he  looked  at  things  for  him- 
self. y\nyhow.  the  modem  system  fails,  for  where  are 
the  amusing  books  from  voracious  students  and  habitual 
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writers?  Nol  that  wc  mean  exactly  to  say  that  an  at? 
thor's  hard  reachriR  is  the  cause  of  his  writing  that  whicli 
is  liard  to  read.  This  would  be  near  the  trutli.  but  not 
quite  the  truth.  The  two  arc  concomitant  effects  of  a 
certain  defective  nature.  Slow  men  read  well,  but  write 
ill.  The  abstracted  habit,  the  want  of  keen  exterior  in- 
terests, llic  aloofness  of  mind  from  what  is  ne-xt  it 
tend  to  make  a  man  feel  an  exciting  curiosity  and  inter 
about  remote  Uterarj'  events,  the  toil  of  .scholastic  1 
cians,  and  the  petty  feuds  of  .Krgos  and  Laccdiemon  ; 
they  also  tend  to  make  a  man  very  unable  to  explain  and 
elucidate  those  exploits  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows. 
What  separates  the  author  from  his  readers,  will  make  it 
proportionably  difficult  for  him  to  explain  himself  to  them 
Secluded  habits  dn  not  tend  to  clruiucnce ;  and  the  in<lit-. 
ferent  apathy  which  is  .so  cominnti  in  stu<lious  persons 
exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the  liveliness  of  narrati 
and  illustration  which  is  needed  for  excellence  in  en 
the  simpler  sorts  i>f  writing.  Moreover,  in  general  it  wi 
perha)>s  be  fouiid  (lint  persons  devoted  to  mere  literature 
comninnly  bi-cmue  devoted  to  mere  idleness.  They  wish 
to  ]ir(>ilncea  great  work,  but  lliey  find  they  cannot.  Hav- 
ing rclintiuisiied  everylliing  to  devote  themselves  to  this, 
they  conclude  on  trial  that  this  is  impossible.  They  wish 
to  write,  but  nothing  occurs  to  them.  Therefore  ihey 
write  nothing,  and  they  do  nothing.  As  has  been  said, 
they  have  nothing  to  do.  Their  life  has  no  events,  unless 
they  are  very  jioor.  With  any  <lecent  means  of  subsist- 
ence, they  have  nothing  to  rouse  them  from  an  indolent 
and  nntsing  dream.  A  merchant  must  meet  his  bills,  or  he 
is  civilly  dead  and  imcivilh'  remembered.  Ihit  a  student 
may  know  iTothing  of  time  and  be  Uh^  lazy  to  wind  up  his 
watch.  In  the  retired  citizen's  journal  in  .Xddison's  Spec- 
tator, we  have  the  type  of  this  way  of  spending  the  time: 
Mem.  Morning  8  to  g,  "  Went  into  the  parlour  and  tied 
on  my  shoe-buckles."  This  is  the  sort  of  life  for  which 
studious  null  conunonly  relinquish  the  pursuits  of  bu 
ness  an»]  the  society  of  their  fellows. 
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''-'  Yet  all  literary  men  are  not  tedious,  neither  are  the_v  all 
slow.  One  great  example  even  these  most  tedious  times 
have  luckily  given  us,  to  show  us  what  may  he  done  by  a 
really  great  man  even  now,  the  same  who  before  served 
as  an  illustration — Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  his  lifetime  peo- 
ple denied  he  was  a  poet,  but  nobody  said  that  he  was 
not  "  the  best  fellow  "  in  Scotland — perhaps  that  was  not 
much — or  that  he  had  not  more  wise  jfiviality,  more  liv- 
ing talk,  more  graphic  humour,  than  any  man  in  Great 
Britain.  "  Wherever  we  went,"  said  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
"  vvc  found  his  name  acted  as  an  open  sesame,  and  1  be- 
lieve that  in  the  character  of  the  sheriff's  friends,  we 
might  have  counted  on  a  hearty  welcome  under  any  roof 
in  the  border  country."  Never  neglect  to  talk  to  people 
with  whom  yon  arc  casually  thrown,  wa.s  his  precept,  and 
he  exemplified  the  maxim  himself.  "  I  Ijelieve,"  observes 
his  biographer,  "  that  Scott  has  somewhere  expressed  in 
print  his  satisfaction,  that  amid  all  the  changes  of  our 
manners,  the  ancient  freedom  of  personal  intercourse  may 
still  be  indulged  between  a  master  and  an  out-of-door 
servant ;  but  in  truth  he  kept  by  the  old  fashion,  even 
with  domestic  servants,  to  an  extent  which  I  have  hardly 
ever  seen  practised  by  any  other  gentleman.  He  con- 
versed with  his  coachman  if  he  sat  by  him,  as  he  often  did, 
on  the  box — with  his  footman,  if  he  chanced  to  be  in  the 
rumble.  Indeed,  he  did  not  confine  his  humanity  to  his 
own  people ;  any  steady-going  servant  of  a  friend  of  his 
was  soon  considered  as  a  sort  of  friend  too,  and  was  sure 
to  have  a  kind  little  colloquy  to  himself  at  coming  or 
going."  "  Sir  Walter  speaks  to  every  man  as  if  he  was 
his  blood  relation,"  was  the  expressive  comment  of  one 
of  these  dependants.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  acquired 
the  great  knowledge  of  various  kinds  of  men,  which  is  so 
clear  and  conspicuous  in  his  writings ;  nor  could  that 
knowledge  have  been  acquired  on  easier  terms,  or  in  any 
other  way.  No  man  could  describe  the  character  of  Dan- 
die  Dinmont,  without  having  been  in  Liddcrdale.  What- 
ever has  been  once  in  a  book  may  be  put  into  a  book 
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aj^ain  ;  but  an  original  cliaractcr.  taken  at  first  lund  i 
the  shccpvvalks  ami  from  Nature,  must  he  seen  in  ord 
to  l>c  Ivnown.  A  man.  to  be  able  to  describe^ — indetJ.1 
be  able  tD  know — various  people  in  life,  must  be  ablti 
sight  to*cnmpiehcn(l  their  essential  features,  to  know 
they  shaile  one  into  another,  to  sec  how  ihey  diven 
the  common  uniformity  of  civilise<l  life.  Nor  does  ' 
involve  simply  intellectual  or  even  imaginative  prer 
sites,  still  less  will  it  be  facilitated  by  exqmsitc  senses  < 
subtle  fancy.  What  is  w.inted  is,  to  be  able  to  appreci! 
mere  clay — which  mere  mind  never  will.  If  you  will  i 
scribe  the  people. — nay,  if  you  will  write  for  the  pco. 
you  must  be  one  of  the  people.  You  must  have  led  th 
life,  and  must  wish  to  lead  their  life.  However  stronC 
in  any  poet  may  be  the  higher  qualities  of  abstract  thotigte 
or  C(jncciving  fancy,  uidcss  be  can  actually  svm|iathi5( 
w  ilh  those  around  him.  he  can  never  describe  those  arnitn'! 
him.  .\ny  attempt  to  produce  a  likeness  of  wliat  is  nut 
really  liked  by  the  persoti  who  is  describing  it,  will  fsA 
in  the  creation  of  what  may  be  correct,  but  is  not  living— 
of  what  may  be  artistic,  but  is  likewise  artificial. 
\  Perhaps  this  is  the  defect  of  the  works  of  the  greatest 
dramatic  genius  of  recent  times — Goethe.  His  works  are 
ton  nmch  in  the  nature  of  literary  sturlies :  the  mind  is 
often  deeply  impressed  by  them,  but  one  doubts  if  the 
autlxir  was.  He  saw  them  as  be  saw  the  houses  of  \Vn- 
inar  an<l  the  plants  in  the  act  of  metamorphosis.  He  had 
a  clear  perception  of  their  fixed  condition  and  their  stiC" 
cessive  transitions,  hut  he  did  not  really  (if  we  mav  so 
speak)  comprehend  their  motive  power.  So  to  say,  he 
appreciated  ihcvr  life,  but  not  their  liveliness.  Xiehuhr. 
as  is  well  known,  compared  the  most  elaborate  of  Goethe'^ 
works — the  novel  Jl'illiclm  Mcislcr — to  a  nienag^erie  of 
tame  animals,  meaning  thereby,  as  we  believe,  to  express 
much  the  same  distinction,  lie  felt  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  mere  vigour  and  rude  energy.  We  have 
long  train  and  no  engine — a  great  accumulation  of  ex*^ 
lent  matter,  arranged  and  ordered  with  masterly  j 
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but  not  animated  with  over-buoyant  and  unbounded  play. 
And  wc  trace  this  not  to  a  defect  in  imaginative  power,  a 
defect  which  it  would  be  a  himplc  absurdity  to  impute  to 
Goethe,  but  to  the  tone  of  bis  character  and  the  habits  ot 
his  mind.  He  moved  hitbcr  and  tbitber  through  life,  but 
he  was  always  a  man  apa  t.  He  mixed  with  unnumbered 
kinds  of  men,  with  couits  and  academies,  students  and 
women,  camps  and  artists,  but  everywhere  he  was  with 
tbem,  yet  not  of  them.  In  every  scene  be  was  there,  and 
he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  there  with  a  reserve  and  as 
a  stranger.  lie  went  there  to  cx(*cricucc.  As  a  man  of 
universal  cuUure  and  well  skilled  in  the  order  and  classi- 
fication of  human  life,  the  fact  of  any  one  class  or  order 
being  beyond  Ids  reach  or  comprehensiun  seemed  an  ab- 
surdity, and  it  was  an  absurdity.  lie  thought  that  be  was 
equal  to  moving  in  any  description  of  society,  and  he  was 
equal  to  it :  but  then  on  that  exact  account  he  was  ab- 
sorbed in  none.  There  were  none  of  surpassing  and  im- 
measurably preponderating  captivation.  No  scene  and 
no  subject  were  to  him  what  Scotland  and  Scotch  nature 
were  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "  I  f  I  did  not  see  the  heather 
once  a  year,  I  should  die,"  said  the  latter;  but  Goethe 
would  have  lived  without  it,  and  it  would  not  have  cost 
him  much  trouble.  In  every  one  of  Scott's  novels  there 
is  always  the  spirit  of  the  old  moss  trooper — the  flavour 
of  the  ancient  border ;  there  is  the  intense  sympathy  which 
enters  into  the  most  living  moments  of  the  most  living 
characters — ^the  lively  energy  which  becomes  ths  energy 
of  the  most  vigorous  persons  delineated.  Marmion  was 
"  written  "  while  he  was  galloping  on  horseback.  It  reads 
as  if  it  were  so. 
jb  Now  it  appears  that  Shakespeare  not  only  bad  that 
various  commerce  with,  and  experience  of  men,  which 
was  common  both  to  Goethe  and  to  Scolt,  but  also  that 
he  agrees  with  the  latter  rather  than  witli  the  former  in 
the  kind  and  species  of  that  ex])cricnce.  He  was  not 
merely  with  men, but  of  men  ;  be  was  not  a  "thing  apart,'"* 

»  Byron  :  Don  Ju'in,  I.  cxoiv. 
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with  a  clear  intuition  of  what  was  in  those  around  hir 
he  liad  in  his  uwn  nature  the  germs  and  tendencies  of  th 
very  elements  that  he  <lescribed.     He  knew  what  was  in 
man,  for  he  felt  it  in  himself.     Throuphout  all  his  wri 
tings  yon  see  an  amazing  sympathy  with  common  pei:)pl'*. 
rather  an  excessive  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  common  fcu- 
tiires  of  ordinary  lives.     Yon  feel  that  common  peop^ 
cmdd  have  been  cut  out  of  him.  hut  not  without  his  feelit 
it ;    for  it  would  have  depriveil  him  of  a  very   favouril 
subject — of  a  portion  of  his  ideas  to  which  he  habituaD 
recurred. 

Leon.  Wlial  would  yoii  willi  inc.  honest  neighbour? 

Dog.  Mttrrj'.  sir,  I  would  liavc  some  confidence  witli  you,  that 

decerns  you  nearly. 
LcoH.  Brief.  I  pray  you :  for  you  sec  il  is  a  liusy  time  with  me. 
Dog.  Marry,  this  it  is,  sir. 
I'cr^.  Yes.  in  truth  it  is,  sir. 
Leon.  What  is  it.  my  good  friends? 
Dog.  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off  the  matter:  an 

old  man,  sir.  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blunt  as.  God  help,  I 

would  desire  they  were;  but,  in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin 

Ix^twccn  his  brows. 
Vcrg.  Yes.  I  thank  GimI  I  am  as  honest  as  any  man  living  that 

is  an  old  man  and  no  honester  than  I. 
Dog.  Comparisons  arc  odorous:  palabras,  neighbour   Verges. 
Leon.  Neighlxiurs,  you  are  tedious. 
Dog.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  .s.iy  so.  Iiut  we  arc  the  poor 

duke's  officers:  but  truly,  for  mine  own  part,  if  I   were  as 

tedious  as  a  king,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all 

of  your  worship. 


Leon.  I  would  fain  know  what  you  have  to  say. 

Verg.  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  excepting  your  wor- 
ship's presence,  ha'  ta'en  a  couple  of  as  arrant  knaves  as 
any  in  Messina. 

Dog.  A  Rood  old  man,  sir;  he  will  be  talking:  as  they  say. 
When  the  age  is  in.  the  wit  is  out :  God  help  us!  it  is  a 
world  to  see.  Well  said,  i'  faith,  neighbour  Verges:  well, 
God  's  a  good  man ;  an  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must 
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ride  behind.  An  honest  soul,  !'  failli.  sir;  l)y  my  lioth  he 
is.  as  ever  broke  bccad:  but  God  is  to  be  worsliipped;  all 
men  are  not  alike ;  alas,  gf»d  neighbour ! 

Leon.  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  short  of  you. 

Dog.  Gifts  that  God  gives. — etc.,  etc.* 

Stafford.  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  By  lier  he  had  two  cliildrcn  at  one  birth. 

Bro.  That 's  false. 

Cade.  Ay,  there 's  the  question ;  but  I  say,  'tis  true; 

The  elder  o(  them,  being  put  to  nurse. 

Was  by  a  beggar-wotnan  stolen  away ; 

And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage. 

Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age ; 

His  son  am  I ;  deny  it,  if  vfui  can. 
Dick.  Nay,  'tis  too  true;  therefore  he  shall  be  king. 
Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house,  and  the 

bricks  are  alive  at  this  dav  to  testify  it;  therefore  deny  it/ 

not.t  '  / 

n  Shakespeare  was  too  wise  not  to  know  that  for  most 
of  the  purposes  of  human  life  stupidity  is  a  most  valuable 
element.  He  had  nothing  of  the  impatience  which  sharp 
logical  narrow  minds  habitually  feel  when  they  come 
across  those  who  do  not  apprehend  their  quick  and  precise 
deductions.  No  doubt  he  talked  to  the  stupid  players, 
to  the  stupid  door-keeper,  to  the  property  man,  who  con- 
siders paste  jewels  "  very  preferable,  besides  the  ex- 
pense"— talked  with  the  stupid  apprentices  of  stupid 
Fleet  Street,  and  had  much  pleasure  in  ascertaining  what 
was  their  notion  of  King  Lear.  In  his  comprehensive 
mind  it  was  enough  if  every  man  hitched  well  into  his  own 
place  in  human  life.  If  every  one  were  logical  and  liter- 
ary, how  would  there  be  scavengers,  or  watchmen,  or 
raulkers,  or  coopers  ?  Narrow  minds  will  be  "  subdued 
to  what  "  they  "  work  in."  The  "  dyer's  hand  "f  will  not 
more  clearly  carry  off  its  tint,  nor  will  wltat  is  moulded 
more  precisely  indicate  the  confines  of  the  mould.  A 
patient  sympathy,  a  kindly  fellow-feeling  for  the  narrow 

*Much  Ado  About  .\othing,  MI.  v.  12  A7«jr  Henry  I'l.,  IV.  ii. 

{  Shakespeare :  .Sounds,  C.\l. 
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intcllipiTicc  necessarily  inihice<l  by  narrow  circn 
— a  imrrowncss  which,  in  sonic  deqrccs,  secins 
eviljihlo,  and  is  perhaps  more  serviceable  than  iiv 
to  the  wise  conduct  of  life — this,  Ihoiiji^h  (jnick  .u. . 
bred  minds  may  despise  it,  seems  to  be  a  neccssani 
stituent  in  the  conii)osition  of  manifold  jjenius.    "ft 
shall  the  world  be  servcfl?"  asks   the   host  in  Oa(icr| 
We  must  have  cart-horses  as  well  as   race-hor-i 
men  as  well  as  ]inets.     It  is  no  bad  thing,  afi' : 
be  a  slow  man  and  tu  have  one  idea  a  vcjir.     You  ik" 
make  a  figure,  perhai)s,  in  ar.efumentative  societv.  wh*^  I 
requires  a  quicker  species  of  thougflit,    but    is  thai  fe| 
worse  ? 

Hal.  I'ia.  goodnian  Dull !  ihmi  hasi  spokrn  no  wor>I  all  tlli^ 

^whilc. 
I>ull.  Nor  iindcrslood  none  ncillicr.  sir. 
//()/.  .illons!  wc  will  rniplciy  thee. 
DuU.  I  'II  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so;  or  I    ^vill  play 

On  llic  lalior  to  the  Worthies,  and  let  tlictn  r|.-itic<>  llw  ha*. 
liol,  Most  dnil.  honest  Dull !     To  our  sport.  aw:iy  !  • 

And  such,  wc  believe,  was  the  notion  of  Shakespeart. 
r\   S.  T.  Coleridpe  has  a  nice  criticism  which  bears  on  tlw 
point.     He  oliservcs  that  in  the  narrations  of  unr<Iuc3lr'i 
people  in  Shakespeare,  just  as  in  real  life,  there  is  a  wart 
of  pmspccliveness  and  a  sujicrfluous  amount  of  rrerw- 
ivencss.     People  of  this  sort  arc  unable  to   look  a  Ion? 
way  in  front  of  them,  an<l  they  wander  from   the  riclit 
path.     They  fjet  on  too  fast  with  one  half,  and  then  tbi* ' 
other  hopelessly  laps.     They  can  tell  a  stnry  e.xactlv  as  it 
is  tolrf  to  them  (as  an  animal  can  go  step  by  stop  where  I 
it  has  been  before),  but  they  can't  calculate  its  bearines] 
beforehand,  or  sec  how  it  is  to  be  adapted   to   those  tn  j 
whom  they  are  speaking,  nor  do  they  know  how  much 
they  have  thoroughly  told  and  how  much  they  liavc  not.  I 
"  I  went  up  the  street,  then  I  went  down  the  street ;  no,-! 
first  went  down  and  then — but  you  do  not  follow  mc:  \\ 

•  /.oir'f  IjihoHr  '*  /.ojil,  V.  i. 
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gfo  before  you,  sir."    Tfience  arises  the  complex  style 

usually  adopted  by  persons  not  used  to  narration.  They 
tumble  into  a  story  and  get  on  as  they  can.  This  is 
scarcely  the  sort  of  thing  which  a  man  could  foresee.  Of 
cour.se  a  metaphysician  can  account  for  it,  and,  like  Cole- 
ridge, assure  ynu  that  if  he  had  not  observed  it,  he  could 
have  predicted  it  in  a  moment ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  too 
refined  a  conclusion  to  be  made  out  from  known  prem- 
ises by  common  reasoning.  Doubtless  there  is  some  rea- 
son wh)'  negroes  have  woolly  hair  ( and  if  you  look  into  a 
philosophical  treatise,  you  will  find  that  the  author  could 
have  made  out  that  it  would  be  so,  if  he  had  not,  by  a 
mysterious  misfortune,  known  from  infancy  that  it  was 
the  fact),^ — still  one  could  never  have  supposed  it  one* 
self.  And  in  the  same  manner,  thougli  the  profoimder 
critics  may  explain  in  a  satisfactory  and  refined  manner, 
how  the  confused  and  undulating  style  of  narration  is 
peculiarly  incident  to  the  mere  multitude,  yet  it  is  most 
likely  that  Shakespeare  derived  his  acquaintance  with  it 
from  the  fact,  from  actual  hearing,  and  not  from  what 
may  be  the  surer,  but  is  the  slower,  process  of  meta- 
physical deduction.  The  best  passage  to  illustrate  this  is 
that  in  which  the  nurse  gives  a  statement  of  Juliet's  age ; 
but  it  will  not  exactly  suit  our  pages.  The  following  of 
Mrs.  Quickly  will  suffice : — 

Host.  Tilly-fally.  Sir  John,  ne'er  tell  nie :  your  ancient  swag- 
gerer comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was  before  Master  Tisick, 
the  debuty,  t'  other  day ;  and,  as  he  said  to  me,  'twas  no 
longer  ago  than  Wednesday  last, '  I'  good  faith,  neighbour 
Quickly.'  says  he ;  Master  Dumbc,  our  minister,  was  by 
then ;  '  neighbour  Quickly,'  says  he,  '  receive  those  that 
are  civil ;  for,'  said  he,  '  you  are  in  an  ill  name ' :  now  a' 
said  so.  I  can  tell  whereupon ;  '  for,'  says  he,  '  you  are  an 
honest  woman,  and  well  thought  on :  therefore  take  heed 
what  guests  you  receive  :  receive,'  says  he, '  no  swaggering 
companions.'  'Ihire  comes  none  here :  you  would  bless 
you  to  hear  what  he  said:  no.  I  "11  no  swaggerers.* 

*2  King  Henry  ir.,n.\y 
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Now,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  this,  any  more  tlu" 
the  political  reasoning  (m  the  parentage  of  Cade,  whidi 
was  cited  before,  should  have  been  written  by  one  ni< 
habitually  and  sympathisingly  conversant  with  the  tali 
of  the  illogical  classes.  Shakespeare  felt,  if  we  may  sa* 
so,  the  force  of  the  bad  reasoning.  1  le  did  not,  Uke  i 
sharp  logician,  angrily  detect  a  flaw,  and  set  it  down  as  J 
fallacy  of  reference  or  a  fallacy  of  amphibology.  This 
is  not  the  English  way,  though  Dr.  Wliately's  h^ic  li* 
been  published  so  long  ^and,  as  he  says  himself,  must  now 
be  deemed  to  be  irrefutable,  since  no  one  has  ever  otfcre'i 
any  refutation  of  it).  Yet  still  people  in  this  countn 
do  not  like  to  be  committed  to  distinct  jiremises.  Tlwv 
like  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetiuer  to  say  :  "It  has  dn 
ring  very  many  years  Ixen  maintaine<l  by  the  honourable 
member  for  ^Iontr^lse  flint  two  and  two  make  four,  an 
1  am  free  to  say,  that  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  b: 
said  in  favour  of  that  opinion ;  but,  without  committing 
her  Majesty's  Government  to  that  proposition  as  an  ab- 
stract sentiment,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  assvime  two  am 
two  are  not  sufficient  to  make  five,  which  with  the  per 
mission  of  tiie  House,  will  be  a  sufficient  ba.sis  for  all  tht.- 
operations  which  I  jiropose  to  enter  upon  during  tlie  pres- 
ent year."  We  have  no  doubt  Shakespeare  reasoned  in 
that  way  himself.  Like  any  other  Englishman,  when  he 
had  a  clear  course  before  him,  he  rather  liked  to  shuffle 
over  little  hitches  in  the  argument,  and  on  that  account 
he  had  a  great  sympathy  witli  those  who  did  so  too.  Ho 
would  never  have  internipted  Mrs.  Quickly ;  he  saw 
that  her  mind  was  going  to  and  fro  over  the  subject :  he 
saw  that  it  was  coining  right,  and  this  was  enough  for 
him,  ancl  will  he  also  enough  of  this  topic  for  our  reader-. 

We  think  we  have  proved  that  Shakespeare  had  an 
enormous  specilic  actiuaintance  with  the  common  people; 
that  this  can  Linly  he  oI)taiiie<l  by  symi>alhy.  It  likewise 
has  a  further  condition. 

In  spiritedness,  the  style  of  Shakespeare  is  very  like  to 
that  of  Scott.    The  description  of  a  charge  of  cavalry  in 
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Scott  reads,  as  was  said  before,  as  if  it  was  written  on 
horseback.  A  play  b^-  Shakespeare  reads  as  if  it  were 
written  in  a  playhouse.  The  preat  critics  assure  you  that 
a  theatrical  audience  must  be  kept  awake,  but  Shakespeare 
knew  this  of  his  own  knowledge.  When  you  read  him, 
you  feel  a  sensation  of  motions,  a  conviction  that  tlicre  is 
something  "  up,"  a  notion  that  not  only  is  something  being 
talked  about,  but  also  that  something  is  being  done.  We 
do  not  imagine  that  Shakespeare  fiwcd  this  tpiality  to  his 
being  a  player,  but  rather  tiiat  he  became  a  player  because 
he  possessed  this  quality  of  mind.  For  after,  and  not- 
withstanding, everything  which  has  been,  or  may  be, 
said  against  the  theatrical  profession,  it  certainly  does 
retfuire  from  those  who  pursue  it  a  certain  quickness 
and  liveliness  of  mind.  Mimics  arc  commonly  an  elas- 
tic sort  of  jiersons,  and  it  takes  a  little  levity  of  dis- 
position to  enact  even  the  "heavy  fathers."  If  a  boy 
joins  a  company  of  strolling  players,  you  may  be  sure 
that  he  is  not  a  "  good  hoy"  ;  he  may  be  a  trille  foolish, 
or  a  thought  romantic,  but  certainly  he  is  not  slow.  And 
this  was  iti  truth  tlie  case  with  Shakespeare.  They  say, 
too,  that  in  the  beginning  he  was  a  first-rate  link-boy ; 
and  the  tradition  is  affecting,  though  we  fear  it  is  not 
quite  certain.  .Anyhow,  you  feel  about  Shakespeare  that 
he  could  have  been  a  link-boy.  In  the  same  way  you  feel 
he  may  have  been  a  player.  You  are  sure  at  once  that 
he  coubi  not  have  followed  any  sedentary  kind  of  life. 
But  wheresoever  there  was  anything  actiul  in  earnest  or 
in  jest,  by  way  of  mock  representation  or  by  way  of  seri- 
ous reality,  tliere  he  found  matter  for  his  mind.  If  any- 
body could  have  any  tlnubt  about  the  liveliness  of  Shake- 
speare, let  them  con.sider  the  character  of  Falstaff.  When 
a  man  has  created  that  without  a  capacity  for  laughter. 
then  a  blind  man  may  succeed  in  describing  colours.  In- 
tense animal  spirits  are  the  single  sentiment  (if  they  be 
a  sentiment)  of  the  entire  character.  If  most  men  were 
to  save  up  ail  the  gaiety  of  their  whole  lives,  it  would 
come  about  to  the  gaiety  of  one  speech  in  Falstaff.    A 
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morose  man  miglit  have  amassed  many  jokes,  might  Iu« 
observed  many  details  of  jovial  society,  mijjht  have  con- 
ceived a  Sir  Jiihn,  marked  by  rotundity  of  botly,  hut  ccmlJ 
hardly  have  imagined  what  \vc  call  his  rotunditv  of  rainJ. 
We  mean  that  tlie  animal  spirits  of  Falstaff  give  him  an 
easy,  vaKiie,  diffusive  sagacity  which  is  peculiar  to  hiin. 
A  morose  man,  lapo,  for  example,  may  know  anything. 
an<l  is  apt  to  know  a  jj(mmI  deal;  but  what  he  knows  fa 
generally  all  in  corners,  lie  knows  mmibcr  i.  number z 
number  3,  and  so  on,  but  there  is  n<it  anytliinjj  continuous, 
or  smix)th,  or  fluent  in  his  knowledge.  Persons  convcr 
sant  with  the  works  of  Ila/litt  will  know  in  a  minute  what 
we  mean.  ♦Kverything  which  he  observed  he  seemed  t) 
observe  from  a  certain  soreness  of  niintl ;  he  lijokeil  »l 
]ieople  because  they  olTendcil  him  ;  he  had  the  same  viviil 
notion  of  them  that  a  man  has  of  objects  wiiich  prate  on.i 
wound  in  his  body.  But  there  is  noihing  at  all  of  this  iti 
Falstaff:  on  the  contrary,  everything  pleases  him.  an.i 
everything  is  food  for  a  joke.  Cheerfulness  and  pros- 
perity give  an  easy  abounding  sagacity  of  mind  which 
nothing  else  does  give.  Prospennis  people  bomul  easilv 
over  all  the  surface  of  things  which  tlieir  lives  present  to 
them;  very  likely  they  keep  to  the  surface:  there  an" 
things  beneath  or  above  to  which  they  may  not  penetrate 
or  attain,  but  what  is  on  any  part  of  the  surface,  that 
they  know  well.  "  Lift  not  the  painted  veil  which  those 
who  live  call  life,"*  and  they  do  not  lift  it.  What  is  sub- 
lime or  awful  above,  what  is  "  sightless  and  drear  "f  be- 
neath,— these  they  may  not  dream  of.  Nor  is  any  one 
piece  or  corner  of  life  so  well  impressed  on  them  as  on 
minds  less  happily  constilutcd.  It  is  only  people  who 
have  had  a  tootli  out.  that  really  know  the  dentist's  wait- 
ing-room. Yet  such  pcr>]ilc,  for  the  time  at  least,  k-now 
ufilhing  but  that  and  their  tooth.  The  easy  and  sym- 
pathising friend  who  accompanies  them  knows  cvery- 
thitig;  hints  gently  at  the  contents  of  the  7'jmcjr.  an«l 
would  cheer  you  with  Lord  Palmerston's  replies.     So,  on 

•  Sliellcy ;  Sonnel  (1818).  f  Ihid. 
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too  well  wliat  has  Inirt  him,  ami  wlu-ri'  anrl  wliv  ;  bill  tlie 
ha])py  have  a  vague  and  rounded  view  t>f  the  round  world, 
and  such  was  the  knowledge  of  I-'alstaff. 
'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  high  spirits  arc  not  a 
mere  excrescence  or  superficial  point  in  an  experiencing 
nature;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be  essential,  if  not 
to  its  idea  or  existence,  at  least  to  its  exercise  and  employ- 
ment. 1  low  arc  you  to  know  people  without  talkiufj  to 
them,  but  how  are  you  to  talk  to  them  without  tiring' 
yourself?  A  common  man  is  exhausted  in  half  an  hour; 
Scott  or  Shakespeare  could  have  gone  on  for  a  whole  day. 
This  is.  perhaps,  peculiarly  necessary  for  a  jiainter  of 
English  life.  The  basis  of  our  national  character  seems 
to  be  a  certain  energetic  humour,  which  may  be  found  in 
full  vigour  in  okl  Chaucer's  time,  and  in  great  jierfection 
in  at  least  one  of  the  popular  writers  of  this  age,  and 
which  is,  perhaps,  most  easily  described  by  the  name  of 
our  greatest  j)ainter — I  logarlh.  It  is  amusing  to  sec  how 
entirely  the  efforts  of  critics  and  artists  fail  to  naturalise 
in  England  any  filher  sort  of  painting.  Their  efforts  are 
fruitless;  for  the  people  painted  are  not  English  people: 
they  may  he  Italians,  or  Greeks,  or  Jews,  but  it  is  r|uite 
certain  that  tiiey  are  foreigners.  \Vc  should  not  fancy 
that  modem  art  ought  to  resemble  the  medi.-eval.  So 
lung  as  artists  attempt  the  sanic  class  of  paintings  as 
Raphael,  they  will  not  only  be  inferior  to  Raphael,  but 
they  wi!l  never  jdease,  as  tliey  might  please,  the  English 
people.  What  we  want  is  what  Ilngarth  gave  us — a  rep- 
resentation of  ourselves.  It  may  be  that  we  are  wrong, 
that  we  ought  to  prefer  something  of  the  old  world,  some 
scene  in  Rome  or  .Athens,  some  tale  from  Carmel  or  Jeru- 
salem :  but,  after  all.  we  do  not.  These  places  arc,  we 
think,  abroad,  and  had  their  greatness  in  former  times: 
we  W'ish  a  copy  of  what  now  exists,  and  of  v\diat  we  have 
seen.  I><indon  we  know,  and  Manchester  we  know,  but 
where  are  all  these?  It  is  the  same  with  literature,  Mil- 
ton excepted,  and  even  Milton  can  liardly  be  called  a  pop- 
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ular  writer;  all  Rjeat  English  writers  describe  Ed| 
people,  and  in  ilcscribinp  llieni,  they  give,  as  ihev  inni 
give,  a  large  comic  element ;  and,  speaking  generally,  tlis 
is  scarcely  possible,  except  in  the  case  of  cheerful  iifl 
easy-living  men.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  biting  satire,  Eki 
that  of  Swift,  which  has  for  its  essence  mjsanthropjf, 
There  is  the  mockery  of  \oltaire,  which  is  based  on  inl 
lecttial  contempt;  but  this  is  not  our  English  humour— i 
is  not  that  of  Shakespeare  and  I'alstaff ;  ours  is  the  hu- 
mour of  a  man  who  laughs  when  he  speaks,  of  flowing 
enjoyment,  of  an  ex]jericncing  nature. 
1)  Yet  it  would  be  a  great  error  if  we  gave  anything  lil»' 
an  exclusive  prominence  to  this  aspect  of  Sliakesi 
Thus  he  appeared  to  those  around  him — in  some  di 
they  knew  that  he  was  a  cheerful,  anrj  humorous,  "anil 
happy  man  :  but  of  his  higher  gift  ihey  kniew  less  tlian 
we,  A  great  painter  of  men  must  (as  has  been  said) 
have  a  faculty  of  conversing,  but  he  must  also  have  a 
capacity  for  solitude.  There  is  much  of  mankind  that  a 
man  can  only  learn  for  himself.  Behind  every  man's  ex-  ' 
toninl  life,  which  he  leads  in  company,  there  is  another 
which  he  leads  alone,  and  which  he  carries  with  him  apart. 
We  see  but  iviie  aspect  of  our  neiglili<iur,  as  we  see  but  one 
side  of  llie  mniin  ;  in  either  case  there  is  also  a  dark  half, 
which  is  unknown  to  us.  We  all  come  down  to  dinner, 
Imt  each  has  a  room  to  himself.  And  if  we  would  studv 
the  internal  lives  of  others,  it  seems  essential  that  wo 
.should  begin  with  our  own.  If  we  study  this  our  datum, 
if  we  attain  to  sec  and  feel  how  this  influences  and  evolves 
itself  in  our  social  and  (so  to  say)  iiublic  life,  then  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  find  in  the  lives  of  others  the  same 
or  analogous  features;  and  if  we  do  not,  then  at  least  we 
may  suspect  that  those  who  want  them  are  deficient  like- 
wise in  the  secret  agencies  which  we  feel  produce  them  in^_ 
ourselves.  The  metaphysicians  assert  that  people  origi^H 
nally  picked  up  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  other  people  irt^' 
tiiis  way.  It  is  orthodox  tloctrinc  that  a  baby  says :  "  I 
have  a  mouth,  mamma  has  a  mouth :    therefore  I'm  the 
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same  spefies  as  mamma.  I  have  a  nose,  papa  has  a  nose : 
therefore  papa  is  the  same  pcniis  as  mc.  "  lint  whether 
or  not  this  ingenious  idea  really  docs  or  does  not  represent 
the  actual  prtxress  by  which  \vc  oritrinally  obtain  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  existence  of  minds  analogous  to  our 
own,  it  gives  unquestionably  the  jiroccss  by  which  we 
obtain  our  notion  of  that  part  of  those  minds  which  they 
never  exhibit  consciously  to  others,  and  which  only  be- 
comes predominant  in  secrecy  and  solitude  an<l  Uy  them- 
selves. Now.  that  Shakespeare  has  this  insight  into  the 
musing  hfe  of  man,  as  well  as  into  his  social  life,  is  easy 
to  prove :  take,  for  instance,  the  following  passages : — 

"  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war. 
When  living  clouds  contend  wild  growing  liglii, 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night. 
Now  sways  it  this  way.  like  a  mighty  sea 
Forced  by  the  tide  to  conil)at  with  the  wind : 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  self-same  sea 
Forced  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind: 
Sometime  the  (IikkI  prevails;  and  then  tlie  wind; 
Now  one  the  better,  then  another  best ; 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 
Yet  neither  con(|Ucrf>r  nor  ci)ii(|nered: 
So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  (ell  war. 
Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down. 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory! 
For  Margaret  my  qticcn,  and  Clifford  too. 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle:  swearing  !)oth 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
Woidd  I  were  dead!  if  God's  good  will  were  so; 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe? 
O  God!  tnethinks  it  were  a  happy  life. 
To  be  no  lietter  than  a  homely  swain  ; 
To  sit  upon  a  bill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  nut  dials  quaintly,  puiiit  by  p<»iMt, 
Thereby  tr)  see  the  minutes  bow  they  run. 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complele; 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day  ; 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year; 
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How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

When  this  is  known.  I  hen  to  divitlc  the  nines: 

So  many  hunrs  must  1  tend  my  tluck; 

So  many  hours  must  1  take  my  rest; 

So  many  lioiirs  must  I  contemplate; 

So  many  hours  mnst  I  sport  myself; 

So  many  d.iys  my  ewts  have  In-en  with  young; 

So  many  weeks  crc  the  |«ior  fouls  will  can: 

So  many  years  crc  I  shall  shear  the  fleece : 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  months,  and  years, 

Pass'd  over  to  the  cn<l  they  were  crealed, 

Wonlil  btiiig  wliite  h.iirs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

Ah,  what  a  life  were  this!  how  sweet!  how  lovely! 

(jives  not  the  hawthorn-hush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds  lookinR  on  their  silly  sheep, 

Thau  doth  a  rich  enihroidcr'd  canopy 

To  kuigs  that  fear  their  suhjects'  treachery? 

O.  yes.  it  <lolh:  a  thousand-fold  it  doth. 

And  to  conclude,  the  shepherd's  homely  curds. 

His  ciild  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  Ixittle, 

Hi*  woniid  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

All  which   secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys. 

Is  far  Ix-ynnd  a  prince's  dolicales. 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a  jfUen  cup, 

His  liiidy  couched  in  a  curious  bed. 

When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wails  on  llim."* 


"  A  fool,  n  fnnl  I  I  nicl  a  foo!  i'  the  forest. 
A  miitley  fool  ;  a  nu'^crahle  world! 
As  I  do  live  by  food.  1  met  a  fool; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  hask'd  hiui  in  the  sun. 
.\ju\  rail'd  on  Ijdy  Fi>rtunc  in  Rood  terms. 
In  Rood  set  lirms,  and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
'  Good-morrow,  fool."  quoth  I.     '  No.  sir."  qnolh  he, 
'Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  sen!  me  forinne*: 
And  then  lie  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
Anil,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
S.iys  very  wisely,  '  It  is  ten  o'clock : 
Thus  we  may  see,  quoth  he,  '  how  Ihe  world  wags: 
"lis  but  an  hour  .ago  since  it  was  nine ; 
And  after  one  hour  more,  'twill  be  eleven  ; 
•Z  King  Henry  J7.,  II.  v. 
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And  so.  friira  hour  to  hnur,  we  ri[w  ami  rijie, 
Ai>ij  llifn,  from  hour  lo  hour,  wc  rot  and  rut ; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  talc'    When  I  diil  hear 
The  tiicitlfy  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  Inngs  began  to  crow  like  chant iclcL-r, 
That  fools  should  be  so  dccp-contcni|jlalive; 
Am]  I  did  laugh  san*     itermissioit 
An  hour  by  his  dial." 

"^  No  slight  versatility  of  mind  and  pliancy  of  fancy  could 
pass  at  will  from  scates  snclt  as  these  to  tlic  ward  of  East- 
clieap  and  the  society  which  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight. 
One  of  the  reasons  of  the  rarity  of  great,  imaginative 
works  is  that  in  very  few  case*,  is  this  cajiacity  for  musing 
solitude  comliiiiwl  with  that  of  ohservitifr  mankind.  A 
certain  conslittitiotial  thoiiph  laient  melancholy  is  essential 
to  such  a  nature.  This  is  t\u  exceptiunal  characteristic 
in  Shakespeare.  All  through  his  works  you  feel  you  are 
reading  the  popular  author,  the  successful  man ;  but 
through  them  all  there  is  a  certain  tinjje  of  mtising  sad- 
ness pervading,  and,  as  it  were,  softening  their  gaiety. 
Not  a  trace  can  be  found  of  "  eating  cares  "  or  narrow 
and  mind-contracting  toil,  but  everywhere  there  is,  in 
addition  to  shrewd  sagacity  and  buoyant  wisdoin,  a  re- 
fining element  of  chastening  sensibility,  wdiich  prevents 
sagacity  from  bein^  rough,  and  shrewdness  from  becom- 
ing cold.     He  had  an  eye  for  either  sort  of  life: — 

"  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungallod  play; 
For  some  must  watcli.  and  some  must  sleep: 
Thus  runs  the  world  aw;iy."t 

^  In  another  point  also  Shakespeare,  as  he  was,  must  be 
carefully  contrasted  with  the  estimate  that  would  be 
formed  of  him  from  such  delineations  as  tiiat  of  Falstaff, 
and  that  was  doubtless  fre(|nently  made  l)y  casual,  thougli 
only  by  casual,  frequenters  of  the  Mermaid.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  mind  of  Shakespeare  contained  within  it  the 

*  A«  iou  Like  It.  II.  vli.  f  Jlaiiil>l,  III.  11. 
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mind  of  Scoit ;  it  remains  to  be  ohservcil  that  it  contaiiieil 
also  the  mind  of  Keats.     For,  licside  tlie  delineation  of 
human  life,  and  beside  also  the  delineation   of    Nature, 
there  remains  also  for  the  poet  a  third  subject — the  de- 
lineation of  fancies.     Of  course  these,  be  they  what  they 
may,  are  like  to.  and  were  orijj^inally  borrnwec!    from, 
either  man  or  Nature — from  one  or  from  both  tojjether. 
We  know  but  two  things  in  the  simple  way  of  direct  ex- 
perience, and  whatever  else  we  know  must  be   in   some 
mode  or  maimer  compactetl  out  of  them.     Yet    "  books 
are  a  substantial  world,  Ixith  pure  and  good,"  and  so  are 
fancies  too.     In  all  countries,  men  have  devised  to  them- 
selves a  whole  scries  of  half-divine  creations — mj'thologics 
Greek  and  Roman,  fairies,  angels,  beings  who  may  b.?, 
for  aught  we  know,  but  with  whom,  in  the  meantime,  we 
can  attain  to  no  conversation.     The  most  known  of  tlieso 
niythol(3gics  arc  the  Greek,  and  what  is,  we  suppose,  the 
second  epoch  of  the  Gothic,  the  fairies  ;  an<l  it  so  happens 
that  Shakespeare  has  dealt  with  them  both,  anrl  in  a  re- 
markable manner.     W'e  are  not,  indeed,  of  those  critics 
who  profess  simple  and  unqualified  admiration   for  the 
])ocm  of  I'dtiis  and  Adonis.     It  seems  intrinsically,  as 
we  know  it  from  external  testimony  to  have  been,  a  juve- 
nile production,  written  when  Shakespeare's  nature  might 
be  well  expected  to  be  crude  and  unripcned.     Power  is 
shown,  and  jiowcr  of  a  remarkable  kind  ;  but  it  is  not  dis- 
played in  a  manner  that  will  jilease  or  does  jvlease  the  mass 
of  men.     Jii  spite  of  the  name  of  its  author,  the  poem  has 
never  been  popular — and  surely  this  is  sufficient.     Never- 
theless, it  is  remarkable  as  a  literar\-  exercise,  and  as  a 
treatment  of  a  singular,  though  unpleasant  subject.     Tlic 
fanciful  class  of  poems  ilifiFer  from  others  in  being  laid, 
so  far  as  their  scene  goes,  in  a  perfectly  imseen  world. 
The   type   of    such    productions    is    Keats's    Endymion. 
We  mean  that  it  is  the  type,  not  as  giving  the  abstract  i>er- 
fcctiou  of  this  sort  of  art,  but  because  it  shows  and  cm- 
budies  huth  its  excellences  and  defects  in  a  very  marked 
and  promineiU  manner.     In  that  poem  there  are  no  pa.s- 
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sions  and  no  actions,  there  is  no  art  and  no  life;  but 
tlicre  is  beauty,  and  that  is  meant  to  \)e  enough,  and  to  a 
reader  of  one  and  twenty  it  is  cnouph  and  more.  What 
are  exploits  or  speeches?  what  is  C;csar  or  Coriolanus? 
what  is  a  tragedy  like  Lear,  or  a  real  view  of  human 
life  in  any  kind  whatever,  to  people  who  di>  not  krmw  and 
do  not  care  what  human  life  is?  tn  early  youth  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  true  that  the  passions,  taken  generally,  arc 
particidarly  violent,  or  that  the  imagination  is  in  any  re- 
markabk-  degree  jwwerful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  fancy 
(which  though  it  he.  in  the  last  resort,  hut  a  weak  stroke 
of  that  same  faculty,  which,  when  it  strikes  hard,  we  call 
imagination,  may  yet  for  this  inirp<ise  he  looked  on  as 
distinct)  is  particularly  wakeful,  and  that  the  gentler 
species  of  passifins  arc  more  absurd  than  tlicy  are  after- 
wards. .'\n(I  the  literature  of  (Iiis  i>eri(id  uf  human  life 
runs  naturally  away  from  the  real  world  ;  away  frnm  the 
less  ideal  portion  of  it,  from  stocks  and  stones,  and  aunts 
and  uncles,  and  rests  on  mere  lialf-embodied  sentiments, 
which  in  the  hamls  of  great  pnets  assume  a  kind  rif  semi- 
per.souality,  and  are.  to  the  distinction  between  tilings  and 
persons,  "as  mfxirdight  unlo  sunlight,  ami  as  water  unto 
wine.'"*  The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  bel'iug  exactly  to 
the  same  school  of  poetry.  They  are  not  the  sort  of 
verses  to  take  any  particular  hold  uf^m  the  mind  per- 
manently and  for  ever,  but  at  a  certain  period  they  take 
too  much.  For  a  young  man  to  read  in  the  sjiring  of  the 
year  among  green  fields  and  in  gentle  air,  they  are  the 
ideal.     As  First  of  April  poetry  they  arc  perfect. 

The  Miiisiiiitiitcr-Xii^ht's  Dream  is  of  another  order. 
If  the  question  were  to  lie  decided  by  i'eiuis  aiid 
Adonis,  in  spite  of  the  unmeasured  panegyrics  of  many 
writers,  we  slioubl  be  obliged  in  equity  to  h<ild,  that  as  a 
poet  of  mere  fancy  Shakespeare  was  much  interior  to  the 
late  Mr.  Keats  and  even  Ui  meaner  men.     Moreover,  we 

Eiave  been  prepared  witii  some  refined  reasonings 
that  it  was  unlikely  that  a  poet  with  so  much 
•  Tennyson  :  hocktiey  Halt. 
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hold  <jn  reality,  in  life  ari'l  Nature,  both  in  soliturle  anti  in 
society,  sh(Jiil<l  have  also  a  similar  command  over  tin- 
rcality:  should  possess  a  command  not  only  of  flesh  ami 
blood,  but  of  the  imaj^inary  entities  which  the  self-inwork- 
ins^^  fancy  brings  forth — im[)alpable  conceptions  of  mere 
niitul :  qiurdiim  simulacra  miris  pallcnlia  inotiis*  thin 
ideas,  which  come  we  know  nut  whence,  anil  are  piven  us 
we  know  not  why.  But,  unfortunately  for  this  ing^ciiious, 
if  not  profound  sujJKestion,  Shakespeare,  in  fact,  pos- 
sessed the  very  faculty  which  it  tends  to  prove  that  lie 
would  not  possess.  He  could  paint  Poins  an<!  Falstaff. 
but  he  excelled  also  in  fairy  legends.     He  ha<l  such 

"  Sfclliiiig  brains. 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  ihal  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  coniprchcnds."f 

As,  for  example,  the  idea  of  Puck,  or  Queen  Mab,  of 
Ariel,  or  such  a  passajje  as  the  following : — 

Puck.  How  now.  spirit !  whither  wander  you? 
/'"<II.  Over  liill,  over  d.Tk-, 

Thorough  hush,  thorough  brier. 

Over  park,  over  pale, 

'I'honiuKh  llnnd.  thorough  fire, 

1  do  wander  every  where. 

Swifter  th.nn  the  moon's  sphere; 

And  I  serve  (he  fairy  <iuccn. 

To  dew  her  orhs  upon  the  green. 

The  eowshps  tali  her  pensioners  he: 

In  their  gold  roats  spots  you  sec; 

Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 

Iti  those  freckles  live  their  savours: 

!  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 

,\iul  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  car. 

Farevvtll.  Ihou  lob  of  spirits;  I  '11  l)c  gone: 

Our  <iueen  and  all  lier  elves  come  here  anon. 
Pttck.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  lo-nighl: 

Take  heed  the  «iueen  come  not  within  his  sight; 

For  Obcron  is  passing  fell  and  wrath, 


*  Lucnlius,  I.  xxiv. 
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Because  that  she  as  her  attendant  hath 

A  lovely  boy,  stolen  from  an  Indian  king; 

She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling : 

And  jealous  Oberon  wonld  have  the  child 

Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  ihe  forests  wiltl: 

But  she  perforce  withholds  the  loved  Ijoy. 

Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  hitn  all  her  joy. 

And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green. 

By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen, 

But  they  do  square,  that  all  their  elves  for  ferir 

Creep  into  acorn-cups  and  hide  them  there, 

Fai,  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  aire!  making  quite. 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  .sprite 
Call'd  Robin  Gootlfellow  :  are  not  yon  he 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery; 
Skim  milk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  (]uem. 
And  tiootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn; 
,\nt\  .liometiine  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm; 
Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck: 
Are  not  you  he? 

Puck.  Thou  speak'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  to  Oberon.  and  make  him  smile. 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean- fed  horse  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal ; 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ; 
And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  li')s  I  bob 
And  on  her  withered  dewlap  pour  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  talc. 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me ; 
Then  slip  I  from  beneath,  down  topples  she, 
And  tailor  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough ; 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips  and  laugh  ; 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. 
But,  room,  fairy?  here  comes  Oberon. 

Fai.  And  here  my  mistress.  Would  that  he  were  gone  1* 

*  A  Midsummt:T'^ighC s  Vream^  II.  i. 
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Prnhahly  lie  hclicvcd  in  these  things.  Why  not  ?  Every- 
body else  believed  in  them  then.  They  suit  our  climate. 
As  ihe  Greek  mythology  suits  the  keeti  Attic  sky.  the  fair- 
ies, inrlistinct  and  half-defined,  suit  a  land  of  wild  mists 
and  gentle  airs.  They  confuse  the  "  maidens  of  the  vil- 
lagcry  " ;  they  are  the  paganism  of  the  South  of  England. 

Can  it  he  made  out  what  were  Shakespeare's  fjolitical 
views?  W'c  think  it  certainly  can.  and  that  without  <]iffi- 
cidty.  From  the  tjiglish  historical  plays,  it  distinctlv 
appears  that  he  accepted,  like  everyl>ody  then,  the  Consti- 
tution of  his  country.  His  lot  was  not  ca.st  in  an  age  of 
political  controversy,  nor  of  reform.  What  was.  was 
from  of  old.  The  Wars  of  the  Ro.ses  had  ma<Ie  it  very 
evident  how  much  room  there  was  for  the  evils  inciilent 
to  an  hereditary  monarchy,  for  instance,  those  of  a  con- 
troverted snccessicn.  and  the  evils  incident  to  an  aristoc- 
racy, as  watit  of  [luhlic  s|)irit  and  audacious  selfishness, 
to  arise  and  continue  within  the  realm  of  England.  Yet 
they  had  not  repelled,  and  had  barely  di.sconcertctl.  our 
conservative  ancestors.  They  had  not  become  Jacobins; 
they  did  not  concur — and  history,  except  in  Shakespeare, 
hardly  does  justice  to  them — in  Jack  Cade's  notion  that  the 
laws  should  come  out  of  his  mouth,  or  that  the  common- 
wealth was  to  he  reformed  by  interlocutors  in  this  scene. 

lift'is.  I  IcII  llico.  Jack  C.idc  the  cloiliicr  mcins  to  dress  Ihe 
conimnnwcallli.  ;iiid  turn  it.  and  .icl  a  new  nap  upon  it. 

llvll.  So  he  had  iK-i-d,  for  'tis  tlircadt»are.  Well,  I  say  it  was 
never  merry  world  in  England  since  gentlemen  came  up. 

licvis.  O  miserable  age!  Virtnc  is  not  regarded  in  handi- 
crafts-men. 

Holl.   I'hc  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons. 

Hcfij.  Nay.  more,  the  king's  council  arc  no  good  workmen. 

lloll.  True ;  and  yet  it  is  said.  lalionr  in  thy  vocation ;  which 
is  as  much  to  say  as,  let  the  magistrates  be  labouring  men ; 
and  t^icrcfore  should  we  be  magistrates. 

Brfis.  Thou  liast  hit  it ;  for  there  's  no  letter  sigrn  of  r.  brave 
mind  than  a  hard  hand. 

//('//.  I  sec  then!  I  sec  them!* 

•  2  King  lhi>ni  17..  IV.  II. 
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''  'i  The  English  people  did  see  them,  and  know  them,  and 
therefore  have  rejected  them.  An  aiulience  which,  bona 
fide,  entereil  into  the  merit  of  this  scene,  would  never  be- 
heve  in  everybody's  snffraffc.  They  would  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  nonsense,  and  when  a  man  has 
once  attained  to  that  deep  conception,  you  may  be  sure 
of  him  ever  after.  And  though  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  Shakespeare  originated  this  iJea,  or  that  the  dis- 
belief in  simple  democracy  is  owing  to  his  teaching  or 
suggestions,  yet  it  may,  nevertheless,  he  truly  said,  that 
he  shared  in  the  peculiar  knowledge  of  men — and  also 
possessed  the  peculiar  constitution  of  mind — which  en- 
gender this  effect.  The  author  of  Cariohntis  never  be- 
lieved in  a  mob,  and  did  something  towards  preventing 
anybody  else  from  doing  so.  But  tliis  political  idea  was 
not  e.xactly  the  strongest  in  Shakespeare's  mind.  We 
think  he  had  two  other  stronger,  or  as  strong.  First,  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  ancient  polity  of  this  country — 
not  because  it  was  good,  but  because  it  existed.  In  his 
time,  people  no  more  thought  of  the  origin  of  the  mon- 
archy than  they  did  of  the  origin  of  the  Mendip  Hills. 
The  one  had  always  been  there,  and  so  had  the  other. 
God  (such  was  the  common  notion)  had  made  both,  and 
one  as  much  as  the  other.  Everywhere,  in  that  age,  the 
common  modes  of  political  speech  assumed  the  existence 
of  certain  utterly  national  institutions,  and  would  have 
been  worthless  and  nonsensical  except  on  that  assumption. 
This  national  habit  appears  as  it  ought  to  appear  in  our 
national  dramatist.  A  great  divine  tells  us  that  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  are  "  forms  of  thought  " ;  inevitable 
conditions  of  the  religious  understanding:  in  politics, 
"  kings,  lords,  and  commons  "  are,  no  doubt,  "  forms  of 
thought,"  to  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen ;  in  these 
they  live,  and  beyond  these  they  never  move.  You  can't 
reason  on  the  removal  (such  is  the  notion)  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  nor  .St.  George's  Channel,  nor  can  you  of 
the  English  Constitution,  in  like  manner.  It  is  to  most 
of  us,  and  to  the  happiest  of  us,  a  thing  immutable,  and 
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such,  no  floitht,  it  was  to  Shakespeare,  which,  if  anv  one 
woultl  have  proved,  let  him  refer  at  random  to  any  page 
of  the  historical  English  plays. 

The  second  peculiar  tenet  which  wc  ascribe  to  his  po- 
litical creed,  is  a  disMief  in  the  middle  classes.  \\'e  fear 
he  had  no  opinion  of  traders.  In  this  age,  we  know,  it  is 
held  that  the  keeping  of  a  shop  is  c(|uivalent  to  a  political 
education.  Occasionally,  in  country  villages,  where  the 
trader  sells  evcr_\-thing,  he  is  thought  to  know  nothing, 
and  has  no  vote ;  but  in  a  town  where  he  is  a  householder 
(as,  indeed,  he  is  in  the  country),  and  sells  only  one 
thing — there  wc  assume  that  he  knows  everything^.  And 
this  asstunption  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  observers,  con- 
firmed by  the  fact.  .  Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  relate,  th.it 
when,  after  a  trip  to  London,  he  returned  to  Tweedside. 
he  always  found  the  people  in  that  district  knew  more  of 
politics  than  the  Cabinet.  And  so  it  is  with  the  mercan- 
tile cumnuuiity  in  modem  times.  If  you  arc  a  Chancelhjr 
of  the  Hxchequer,  it  is  possible  that  you  may  be  acquainted 
with  finance  :  but  if  you  sell  figs  it  is  certain  that  you  will. 
Now  we  nowhere  find  tliis  laid  down  in  .Shakespeare.  On 
the  contrary,  you  will  generally  find  that  when  a  "citi- 
zen "  is  mentioned,  he  generally  does  or  says  somethintj 
absurd.  Shakcs])eare  had  a  ckar  perception  that  it  is 
possible  to  bribe  a  class  as  well  as  an  individual,  and  that 
personal  obscurity  is  but  an  insecure  guarantee  for  jx>- 
iitical  disinterestedness. 

"  Moreover,  he  h.ith  left  yon  nil  his  walks. 
His  private  arhours  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tiljer;  he  hath  left  Ihem  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever ;  common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Csesar!  when  comes  such  another?  ' 

He  everywhere  speaks  in  praise  of  a  tempered  and  or- 
dered and  qualified  polity,  in  which  the  pecuniary  classes 
have  a  certain  influence,  but  no  more,  and  shows  in  every 
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page  a  keen  sensibility  to  the  large  views  and  high-souled 
energies,  the  gentle  refinements  ami  tlisintcresicd  desires, 
in  which  those  classes  are  likely  to  be  especially  deficient. 
He  is  particularly  the  poet  of  personal  nobility,  lliough, 
throughout  his  writings,  there  is  a  sense  of  freedom,  just 
as  Milton  is  the  poet  of  freedoin,  though  with  an  under- 
lying reference  to  personal  nobility :  indeed,  we  might 
well  exf)ect  our  two  poets  to  combine  the  appreciation  of 
a  rude  and  generous  liberty  with  that  of  a  delicate  and 
refined  nobleness,  since  it  is  the  union  of  these  two  ele- 
ments tliat  characterises  our  society  and  their  experience. 
There  are  two  things — gix)d-tempered  sense  and  ill- 
tempered  sense.  In  our  remarks  on  the  character  of  Fal- 
staff,  we  hope  we  have  made  it  very  clear  tliat  Shake- 
speare had  the  former ;  we  think  it  nearly  as  certain  that 
he  possessed  the  latter  also.  .\n  instance  of  this  might 
be  taken  from  that  contempt  for  the  perspicacity  of  the 
bourf^cpisic  whicit  we  have  just  lieeii  nu'iilioning.  It  ts 
within  the  limits  nf  what  may  lie  called  malevolent  sense, 
to  take  extreme  and  habitual  jileasure  in  remarking  the 
foolish  opinions,  the  narnnv  mitinns,  and  fallacious  deiluc- 
tions  which  seem  to  cling  to  the  pom]>oiis  an<l  (irospcrons 
man  of  business.  Ask  him  his  opinion  of  the  currency 
question,  and  he  puts  "  bills  "  and  "  bullion  "  together  in  a 
sentence,  atul  he  docs  not  seem  to  care  what  he  puts  be- 
tween them.  But  a  more  ]>ro|)cr  instance  of  (what  has 
an  odd  sound),  the  malevolence  of  Shakesjx'are  is  to  be 
found  in  tiie  ()lay  of  Mctisiirc  for  Mi-asiirc.  We  agree 
with  Hazlitt,  that  this  play  seems  to  be  written,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  con  aiiiorc,  and  with  a  relish  ;  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  reason  why.  notwithstanding  the  un- 
pleasant nature  of  its  plot,  and  the  absence  of  any  very 
attractive  character,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  plays  which  take 
hold  on  the  mind  most  easily  ami  most  powerfidly.  Now 
the  entire  cliaracter  <if  Angeto.  which  is  the  expressive 
feature  of  the  ])iece,  is  nothing  but  a  successful  cmbodi- 
j       ment  of  the  ])k'asure.  the  malevolent   [pleasure,  which  a 
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rare,  the  dangiTous  aiul  inanimate  excesses  of  the  con- 
strained  and   cold-blooded.     One   seems    to    sec    Shake- 
speare, with  his  bright  eyes  and  liis  large  lips  and  buoyant 
face,  watching  with  a  ])leasant  excitement  the  excesses  of 
his  thin-lipped  and  calculating  creation,  as  though  thev 
were  the  excesses  of  a  real  person.     It  is  the  complete 
picture  of  a  natural  hypocrite,  who  does  not  consciou.sly 
disguise  strong  impulses,  but  whose  very  passions  seeni 
of  their  own  accord  to  have  disguised  themselves  and  re- 
treated into  the  recesses  of  the  character,  )et  only  to  recur 
even  more  dangerously  when  their  proper  i)eriod  is  ex- 
I)ired,  when  the  will  is  cheated  into  security  by  their  ab- 
sence, and  the  worl<l  (ami,  it  may  be,  the  "judicious  per- 
son" himself)   is  imjiressed  with  a  sure  reliance   in  his 
chilling  and  remarkable  rectitude. 
j\.    It  has,  we  believe,  been  douhteil  whether  Shakespeare 
was  a  man  much  conversant  with  the  intimate  society  of 
women.     ( )f  course  no  one  denies  that  he  possessetl   a 
great  knowledge  of  them — a  capital  acquaintance   with 
their   excellences,    faults,   and    foibles ;    but    it   has    been 
thought  that  this  was  the  result  rather  of  imagination  than 
of  society,  of  creative  fancy  rather  than  of  perceptive  ex- 
perience.    Xow  that  Shakespeare  possessed,  among  other 
singular  qualities,  a  remarkable  imaginative  knowledge  nf 
women,  is  (|uite  certain,  for  he  was  acquainted  witli  the 
soliloquies  of  women.     A  woman  we  suppose,  like  a  man, 
must  be  atone,  in  order  to  sjieak  a  soliloquy.     After  the 
greatest  possible  intimacy  and  experience,  it  must  still  b<» 
imagination,  or  fancy  at  least,  which  tells  any  man  what 
a  woman  thinks  of  herself  and  to  herself.     There  will  still 
— get  as  near  the  limits  of  confirlence  or  observation  as 
}'ou  can — be  a  space  which  nntst  be  filled  up  from  other 
means.     Men  can  only  divine  the  trmh — reserve,  indeed, 
is  a  part  of  its  charm.     Seeing.  ther»;f.>re,  that   Shake- 
speare had  done  what  necessarily  and  certainly  must  l)c 
done  without  experience,  we  were  in  some  doubt  whether 
he  might  not  have  dispensed  with  it  altogether.     A  grave 
reviewer  cannot  know  these  things.     We  thought  indeed 
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of  reasoning  that  sinct-  tlic  delineations  of  women  in 
Shakespeare  were  athniltcd  to  be  iirst-ratc.  it  should  fol- 
low.— at  least  there  was  a  fair  presumption, — that  no 
means  or  aid  had  been  wantin}:;:  to  tlieir  production,  and 
that  consequently  we  ought,  in  the  absence  of  distinct  evi- 
dence, to  assnnie  that  personal  intimacy  as  well  as  solitary 
imagination  had  been  concerned  in  their  production. 
And  we  meant  to  cite  tlie  "  questions  alxiut  Octavia," 
which  Lord  I'yron,  who  thought  he  had  tlie  means  of 
knowing,  declared  to  be  "  women  all  over." 
"5  Rut  all  doubt  was  removed  and  all  conjecture  set  to  rest 
by  the  coming  in  of  an  ably-dressed  frienil  from  the  ex- 
terna! world,  who  mentioned  that  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare's women  was  essentially  female  language ;  that 
there  were  certain  points  and  peculiarities  in  the  English 
of  cultivated  English  women,  which  made  it  a  language 
of  itself,  which  must  be  heard  familiarly  in  order  to  be 
known.  And  he  added,  "  Except  a  greater  use  of  words 
of  Latin  derivation,  as  was  natural  in  an  age  when  ladies 
received  a  learned  education,  a  few  wonls  not  now  proper, 
a  few  conceits  that  were  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  there 
is  the  very  sainc  EngHsh  in  the  women's  speeches  in 
Shakespeare,"     lie  quoted — 

"  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  .isk  for  him ; 
'Tis  lint  a  peevish  hoy ;  yet  he  talks  well ; 
But  what  care  I  for  words?  yet  words  do  well 
When  he  that  jpeaks  I  hem  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  ynnth  :  not  very  pretty  : 
But.  sure,  he  's  proud,  and  yet  his  pride  hecomes  him : 
He  Ml  make  a  proper  man :  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he  's  tall ; 
His  leg  is  but  so  so :  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip, 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 

Than  that  mix"d  in  his  cheek ;  'twas  just  the  difference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women.  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 
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In  parcels  as  I  did.  would  have  gone  near 

To  fnll  in  tovc  willi  him:  but.  for  my  part, 

I  love  him  nc>t  nor  hate  him  ni)l ;  and  >ct 

I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him: 

For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me? 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black  and  my  hair  black  ; 

And,  now  I  am  rcniember'd,  scom'd  at  me: 

I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again : 

But  that's  ail  one;"* 

and  the  passage  of  Perdita's  cited  before  about  the  daffo- 
dils that— 

"  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty;  violets  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherca's  breath ;  " 

and  said  that  these  were  conclusive.  But  we  havo  not. 
ourselves,  heard  young  ladies  converse  in  that  manner. 
-(1/  Perhaps  it  is  in  his  jjovver  of  delineating  women,  that 
Shakespeare  contrasts  most  strikingly  with  the  greatest 
master  of  the  art  of  flialogiie  in  antiquity — wc  mean 
Plato.  It  will,  no  douht.  be  said  that  the  delineation  of 
women  ditl  not  fall  within  Plato's  plan ;  that  men's  life 
was  in  that  age  so  separate  and  predominant  that  it  couM 
be  delineated  by  itself  and  apart;  and  no  doubt  these  re- 
marks are  very  true,  lint  what  led  T^lato  to  form  that 
plan  ?.  ^What  led  him  to  select  that  peculiar  argumenta- 
tive aspect  of  life,  in  which  the  masculine  element  is  in 
so  high  a  degree  superior?  Wc  believe  that  he  <nd  it  be- 
cause he  felt  that  be  could  paint  that  kind  of  scene  much 
Ijctter  than  he  could  paint  any  other.  If  a  person  will 
consider  the  sort  of  conversation  that  was  held  in  the  coM 
sumtiier  morning,  wdien  Socrates  was  k-nockcd  up  earlv 
to  talk  definitions  and  jibilosopby  with  Protagoras,  he  will 
feel,  not  only  that  women  would  fancy  such  dialogues  to 
be  certaiidy  stujiid.  and  very  jiossibly  to  be  without  mean- 
ing, but  also  that  the  side  of  character  which  is  there  pre- 

»  Al  Yoii  I.itf  II,  HI.  V. 
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sented  is  one  from  which  not  only  the  feminine  but  even 
the  epicene  element  is  nearly,  if  not  perfectly,  excluiled. 
It  is  the  intellect  surveying  and  delineating  intellectual 
characteristics.  We  have  a  dialogue  of  thinking  facul- 
ties ;  the  character  of  evei^'  man  is  delinealed  hy  shomng 
us,  not  his  mode  of  acti  i  or  feeling,  but  his  mode  of 
thinking,  alone  and  by  itseif.  The  pure  mind,  purged  of 
all  passion  and  affection,  strives  to  view  and  describe 
others  in  like  manner;  and  the  singularity  is,  that  the 
likenesses  so  taken  are  so  good,— that  the  accurate  copy- 
ing of  the  merely  intellectual  effects  and  indications  of 
character  gives  so  true  and  so  firm  an  impression  of  the 
whole  character. — that  a  daguerreotype  of  the  mind 
should  almost  seem  to  be  a  delineation  of  the  life.  But 
though  in  the  hand  of  a  consummate  artist,  such  a  way  of 
representation  may  in  some  sense  succeed  in  the  case  of 
men,  it  would  certainly  seem  sure  to  fail  in  the  case  of 
women.  The  mere  intellect  of  a  woman  is  a  mere  noth- 
ing. It  originates  nothing,  it  transmits  nothing,  it  retains 
nothing ;  it  has  little  life  of  its  own,  and  therefore  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  attain  any  vigour.  Of  the  lofty 
Platonic  world  of  the  ideas,  which  the  soul  in  the  old  doc- 
trine was  to  arrive  at  by  pure  and  continuous  reasoning, 
women  were  never  expected  to  know  anything.  Plato 
(though  Mr.  Grote  denies  that  he  was  a  practical  man) 
was  much  too  practical  for  that ;  he  reserved  his  teaching 
for  people  whose  belief  was  regulated  and  induced  in 
some  measure  by  abstract  investigations :  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  pure  and  (as  it  were)  geometrical  truth  it- 
self; who  had  an  intellectual  character  (apart  from  and 
accessory  to  their  other  character)  capable  of  being 
viewed  as  a  large  and  substantial  existence,  Shakespeare's 
being,  like  a  woman's,  worked  as  a  whole.  He  was  ca- 
pable of  intellectual  abstractedness,  but  commonly  he  was 
touched  with  the  sense  of  earth.  One  thinks  of  him  as 
firmly  set  on  our  coarse  world  of  common  clay,  but  from 
it  he  could  paint  the  moving  essence  of  thoughtful  feel- 
ing— which  is  the  best  refinement  of  the  best  women. 
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Imogen  or  Juliet  would  have  thought  little  of  the  conver- 
sation of  Gorgias. 
yf  On  few  subjects  has  more  nonsense  Ijeen  written  than 
on  the  learning  of  Shakespeare.  In  fonncr  times,  ihi- 
established  tenet  was.  that  he  was  acquainted  with  iht 
entire  range  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  famil- 
iarly resorted  to  Sophocles  and  .Eschylus  as  guides  and 
models.  This  creed  reposed  not  so  much  on  anv  painful 
or  elaborate  criticism  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  as  on  one 
of  the  a  priori  assumptions  permitted  to  the  indolence  of 
the  wise  old  world.  It  was  then  considered  clear,  bv  ail 
critics,  that  no  one  could  write  good  English  who  coul-l 
not  also  write  bafl  Latin.  Questioning  scepticism  has 
rejected  this  axiom,  and  refuted  with  contemptuous  facil- 
ity the  sliglit  attempt  which  hail  been  made  to  verify  this 
case  of  it  from  the  evitlence  of  the  plays  themselves.  But 
the  new  scliool.  not  content  with  showing  that  Shake- 
speare was  no  formetl  or  elaborate  scholar.  propounde<I 
the  idea  that  he  was  quite  ignorant,  just  as  Mr.  Croker 
"  demonstrates  "  that  Xapoleon  Bonaparte  could  scarcely 
write  or  read.  The  answer  is,  that  Shakespeare  wrote  his 
plays,  and  that  those  plays  show  not  only  a  verv  power- 
tul,  but  also  a  very  cultivated  mind.  .\  hard  student 
Shakespeare  was  not,  yet  he  was  a  happy  and  pleaseil 
reader  of  interesting  liooks.  He  was  a  natural  reader: 
when  a  book  was  dull  he  put  it  down,  when  it  looked 
fascinating  he  took  it  up,  and  the  consequence  is.  that  he 
remcmliereil  and  mastcre<l  what  he  read.  Lively  hooks, 
read  with  lively  interest,  leave  strong  and  living  recollec- 
tions; the  instructors,  no  doubt,  say  that  they  ought  not 
to  do  so,  and  inculcate  the  necessity  of  dry  reading.  Vet 
the  good  sense  of  a  busy  public  has  practically  discovere»i 
that  what  is  read  easily  is  recollected  easily,  and  what  is! 
read  with  difficulty  is  remembered  with  more.  It  is  ctr-* 
tain  that  Shakespeare  read  the  novels  of  his  time,  for  he  i 
has  founded  on  them  the  stories  of  his  plays :  he  read 
Plutarch,  for  his  words  still  live  in  the  dialogue  of  tlie 
"proud  Roman"  plays;  and  it  is  remark 
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taigne  is  the  only  philosopher  that  Shakespeare  can  be 
proved  to  have  read,  hecaiise  he  deals  more  than  any 
other  philosopher  with  the  first  impressions  of  thines 
which  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
Shakespeare  would  have  penised  his  commentators.  Cer- 
tainly, he  would  have  never  read  a  page  of  this  review, 
and  we  go  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  he  would  have  been 
pleased  with  the  admirable  discourses  of  M,  Guizot,  which 
we  ourselves,  though  ardent  admirers  of  his  style  and 
ideas,  stilt  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  read: — -and  what 
would  he  have  thought  of  the  following  speculations  of 
an  anonymous  individual,  whose  notes  have  been  recently 
published  in  a  fine  octavo  by  Mr.  Collier,  and,  according 
to  the  periodical  essayists.  "  contribute  valuable  sugges- 
ti(Xis  to  the  illustration  of  the  immortal  bard  "  ? 

"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

"Act  I.    Scene  I. 

"  P.  92.    The  reading  of  the  subsequent  line  has  hitherto  been 
'  'Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love ' ; 

but  the  manuscript  corrector  of  the  Folio,  1632,  has  changed  it  to 
'  'Tis  true ;  but  you  are  over  boots  in  love,' 

which  seems  more  consistent  with  the  course  of  the  dialogue ;  for 
Proteus,  remarking  that  Leander  had  been  '  more  than  over  shoes 
in  love,'  with  Hero,  Valentine  answers,  that  Proteus  was  even 
more  deeply  in  love  than  Leander.  Proteus  observes  of  the  fable 
of  Hero  and  Leander — 

'  That 's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love. 
For  lie  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love.' 

Valentine  retorts — 

'  'Tis  true;  but  you  are  over  boots  in  love.' 

For  instead  of  but  was  perhaps  caught  by  the  compositor  from  the 
preceding  line." 

•''^    It  is  difficult  to  fancy  Shakespeare  perusing  a  volume 
of  such  annotations,  though  we  allow  that  we  admire 
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them  ourselves.    As  to  the  ccmtrovcrsy   c«i   his   sen 
Icamingf,  we  have  only  to  say,  tliat  thougli  the  alleg:ed  It 
tations  of  the  Greek  tragedians  are  mere  nonsense, 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  Shakespeare  received  the  or 
nary  grammar-school  education  of  his  time,  and  that , 
had  derived  from  the  pain  and  suffering  of  several  yea 
not  exactly  an  acquaintance  with  tjreek  or  Latin,  but,  1^ 
Eton  boys,  a  firm  conviction  that  there  arc  such  languag 
■J''    Another  controversy  has  been   raised  as    to    whetl 
Shakespeare  was  religious.     In  the  old  eilitions  it  is 
monly  enough  laid  down  that,  when  writing  his  plays. 

had  no  desire  to  fill  the  Globe  Theatre,  but  tiiat  his  int< 

tions  were  of  the  following  description.     "'  In  this  play, 
Cymhrliitc,  Shakespeare  has  strongly  depicted  the  frail- 
ties of  our  nature,  and  the  effect  of  vicious  passions  on  the 
hmnan  mind.     In  the  fate  of  the  Queen  we  behold  ih^ 
adept  in  pertidy  justly  sacrificed  by  the  arts  she  had,  >v^| 
unnatural  ambition,  prepared  for  others;   and  in  reviet^' 
ing  her  death  and  that  of  Cloten.  we  may  easily  call  to 
mind  the  words  of  Scripture."  etc.     And  of  Kitii^  Lt 
it  is  observed  with  great  confidence,  that  Shakespea 
"  wo  doubt,  intended  to  mark  particularly  the  atThcti 
character  of  children's  ingratitude  to  their  parents, 
the  conduct  of  Goneril  and  Regan  to  each  other ;    csf 
daily  in  the   former's  poisoning  the  latter,  and   lay^ 
hands  on  herself,  we  are  taught  that  those  who  wi 
gratitude  towards  their  parents   (who  gave  them   th^ 
being,  fed  them,  nurtured  them  to  man's  estate)  will 
scru[)le  to  commit  more  barbarous  crimes,  and  easily 
forget  that,  by  destroying  their  body,  they  destroy  tiicir 
soul  also."     And  Dr.  L'lrici,  a  ven,'  learned  and  illej 
writer,   has   discovered   that   in   every   one  of   his   pU 
Shakespeare  had  in  view  the  inculcation  of  the  pecnlj 
sentiments  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, 
considers  the  Mi(isiinimer-Nif:ht's  Dream  to  be  a  spe 
men  of  the  lay  or  amateur  sermon.     This  is  what 
Ulr'ci  thinks  of  Shakespeare ;    but  what  would   Shake- 
speare have  thought  of  Dr.   Ulrici?    We  believe  that 
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"  /  'ia,  goodman  Dull,"  is  nearly  the  remark  which  the 
learned  professor  would  have  received  from  the  poet  to 
whom  his  very  careful  treatise  is  devoted.  And  yet, 
without  prying  into  the  Teutonic  mysteries,  a  gentleman 
of  missionary  aptitudes  might  be  tempted  lo  remark  that 
in  many  points  Shakespeare  is  qualified  to  administer  a 
rebuke  to  people  of  the  prevalent  religion.  Meeting  a 
certain  religionist  is  like  striking  the  corner  of  a  wall. 
He  is  possessed  of  a  firm  and  rigid  persuasion  that  you 
must  leave  off  this  and  that,  stop,  cry,  be  anxious,  be  ad- 
vised, and,  above  all  things,  refrain  from  doing  what  you 
like,  for  nothing  is  so  bail  for  any  one  as  that.  -And  in 
quite  another  quarter  of  the  religious  hemisphere,  we 
occasionally  encounter  gentlemen  who  have  most  likely 
studied  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  L'lrici,  or  at  least  of  an  equiva- 
lent Gamaliel,  and  who,  when  we,  or  such  as  we,  speaking 
the  language  of  mortality,  remark  of  a  pleasing  friend: 
"Nice  fellow,  so  and  so!  Good  fellow  as  ever  lived!" 
reply  sternly,  upon  an  unsuspecting  reviewer,  with — 
"Sir,  is  he  an  earnest  man?"  To  which,  in  some  cases, 
we  are  unable  to  return  a  sufficient  answer.  Yet  Shake- 
speare, differing,  in  that  respect  at  least,  from  the  dis- 
ciples of  Carlyle.  had,  we  suspect,  an  objection  to  grim 
people,  and  we  fear  would  have  liked  the  society  of  Mer- 
cutio  better  than  that  of  a  dreary  divine,  and  preferred 
Ophelia  or  "that  Juliet"  to  a  female  philanthropist  of 
sinewy  aspect.  And,  seriously,  if  this  world  is  not  all 
evil,  he  who  has  understood  and  painted  it  best  must 
probably  have  some  good.  If  the  underlying  and  al- 
mighty essence  of  this  world  be  good,  then  it  is  likely  that 
the  writer  who  most  deeply  approached  to  that  essence 
will  be  himself  good.  There  is  a  religion  of  week-days 
as  well  as  of  Sundays,  of  "  cakes  and  ale  "*  as  well  as  of 
pews  and  altar  cloths.  This  England  lay  before  Shake- 
speare as  it  lies  before  us  all,  with  its  green  fields,  and 
its  long  hedgerows,  and  its  many  trees,  and  its  great 
towns,  and  its  endless  hamlets,  and  its  motley  society,  and 

^  «  Twd/lh  Mglil,  II.  111. 
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its  long  history,  and  its  bold  exploits,  and  its  gathering 
power,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  good.  To  him.  perhaps, 
more  than  to  any  one  else,  has  it  been  given  to  se«  that 
they  were  a  great  unity,  a  great  religious  object :  that  if 
you  could  only  descend  to  the  inner  life,  to  the  deep 
things,  to  the  secret  principles  of  its  noble  vigour,  to  the 
essence  uf  character,  to  what  we  know  of  Hamlet  and 
seem  to  fancy  of  Ophelia,  we  might,  so  far  as  we  arc 
capable  of  so  doing,  understand  the  nature  which  (joJ 
has  made.  Let  us,  then,  think  of  him  not  as  a  teacher  of 
dry  dogmas,  or  a  sayer  of  hard  sayings,  but  as — 

"  A  priest  to  us  alt. 
Of  ihc  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  world" — • 

a  teacher  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  :  one  from 
whom  may  be  learned  something  of  that  inmost  principle 
that  ever  modulates — 


"  With  murmurs  of  the  air, 
And  motions  of  the  forests  and  the  sea, 
And  voice  of  living  beings,  and  woven  hymns. 
Of  night  and  day  and  the  deep  heart  of  nian."t 


4 


^  We  must  pause,  lest  our  readers  reject  us,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  the  |>oor  curate,  because  he  was  "  mystical  and 
confused." 

-1  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  Shakespeare  was  worldly, 
and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  he  succeeded  in  the  world. 
Possibly  this  is  the  point  on  which  we  are  most  richlv 
indebted  to  tradition.  We  see  generally  indeed  in  Shake- 
speare's works  the  [>opular  author,  the  successful  drama- 
tist;  there  is  a  life  and  play  in  his  writings  rarely  to  be 
found,  except  in  those  who  have  had  habitual  good  luck, 
and  who.  by  the  tact  of  experience,  feel  the  minds  of  their 
readers  at  every  word,  as  a  good  rider  feels  the  mouth  of 
his  horse.  But  it  would  have  been  difficult  quite  to  make 
out  whether  the  profits  so  accruing  had  been  profitably 
invested — whether  the  genius  to  create  such  illusions  was 

•  Matthew  Arnold ;  The  Youth  of  Xalurt.  t  Shelley:  Muutor. 
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accompanied  with  the  care  and  judgement  ncccssan-  to 
put  out  their  proceeds  properly  in  actual  life.  \Vc  could 
only  have  sai<l  that  there  was  a  general  impression  of 
entire  calmness  and  ecjuability  in  his  principal  works, 
rarely  to  be  found  where  there  is  much  pain,  which  usu- 
ally makes  gaps  in  the  work  and  dislocates  the  balance  of 
the  mind.  Hut  happily  here,  and  here  almost  alone,  we 
arc  on  sure  historical  ground.  The  reverential  nature  of 
Englishmen  has  carefully  preserved  what  tliey  thought  the 
great  excellence  of  tlieir  poet — that  he  made  a  fortune. 
It  is  certain  that  Shakcs|>eare  was  proprietor  of  the  Cdobc 
Theatre — that  he  made  money  there,  and  invested  the 
same  in  lanrl  at  Stratford-on-.'\von,  and  probably  no  cir- 
cumstance in  his  life  ever  gave  him  so  much  plea^sure.  It 
was  a  great  tiling  that  he.  the  son  of  the  wool-comber, 
the  poacher,  the  good-for-ni>tliitig,  the  vagabond  (for  so 
we  fear  the  ]>hrasc  went  in  Shakespeare's  youth),  should 
return  up<jti  the  old  scene  a  substantial  man,  a  person  of 
capital,  a  freeholder,  a  gentleman  to  be  respected,  and 
over  whom  even  a  burgess  could  not  affect  the  least  supe- 
riority. The  great  pleasure  in  life  is  tloing  what  people 
say  you  cannot  t[o.  Why  did  Mr.  Disraeli  take  the  duties 
of  the  Excheiiuer  with  so  much  relish?  Because  people 
said  he  was  a  novelist,  an  ail  caf'tuiKlitm  man.  and — nwn- 
strum  liorrciuluin! — a  Jew,  that  could  not  add  up.  Xo 
doubt  it  pleased  his  inmost  soul  to  do  the  work  of  the  red- 
tape  people  better  than  those  who  could  do  nothing  else. 
And  so  with  Shakespeare :  it  plea.sed  him  to  be  respected 
by  those  whom  he  had  respecteit  with  boyish  reverence, 
but  who  had  rejected  the  imaginative  man — on  their  own 
ground  and  in  their  own  subject,  by  the  only  title  whicii 
tliey  would  regard — in  a  word,  as  a  moneyed  man.  We 
seem  to  see  him  eyeing  the  burgesses  with  good-humoured 
fellowship  and  genial  (though  suppressed  and  half- 
unconscious)  contempt,  drawing  out  their  old  stories,  and 
acquiescing  in  their  foolish  notions,  with  everything  in 
his  heafl  and  easy  sayings  upon  his  tongue, — a  full  mind 
id  a  deep  dark  eye,  that  played  upon  an  easy  scene — 
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now  in  fanciful  solitude,  now  in  cheerful  society;  mm 
occupied  with  deep  thoughts,  now,  and  equally  so^  wiA 
trivial  recreations,  forgetting  the  dramatist  in  the  man  of 
substance,  and  the  poet  in  the  happy  companion ;  beloved 
and  even  respected,  with  a  hope  for  every  one  and  a  unile 
for  all. 
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INTRODUCnON  TO  THE  SEGOND  REVISION. 


In  preparing  this  edition  we  dropped  all  collectiona  of  ibort 
stories,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  titles;  a  few  titles  because 
they  are  out  of  print  and  not  easily  obtainable;  and  a  few  of  dw 
more  recent  novels  because  their  popularity  has  passed.  The 
places  of  tiiose  dropped  we  have  filled  with  a  few  recent  book% 
and  a  number  of  the  older  novels  chosen  in  accordance  with  tlM 
snggestions  set  forth  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition. 

Our  further  examination  of  the  field  of  fiction  in  English 
confirms  us  in  the  opinion  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  first 
edition  that,  "about  seven  hundred  novels  may  be  classed  as 
obviously  'good.'"  It  confirms  us  also  in  the  opinion  hinted  at 
in  the  above  phrase,  that  it  is  di£Bcult  to  find  more  than  seven 
hundred  novels  which  may  properly  be  placed  in  the  first  rank. 
It  has  not  been  easy  to  discover  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
additional  titles,  to  take  the  place  of  the  collections  of  short 
stories,  which  are  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  first  seven 
.hnndred  we  selected  several  years  ago.  Were  it  not  that  a  list 
of  one  thousand  titles  is  as  short  as  it  seems  wise  for  this 
library  to  issue  at  present,  we  would  have  cut  this  present 
edition  down  to  seven  himdred. 

The  list  of  short  stories,  somewhat  revised,  will  later  be 
published  separately. 

January,  1908.  J.  C.  D. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION. 

From  this  list  as  first  printed  we  have  dropped  190  titJ«s: 
some  because  they  were  out  of  print  or  not  easily  obtainable; 
■ome  of  the  more  recent  books  because  their  popularity  hn 
passed ;  some  of  the  older  ones  because  they  were  found  to  be 
very  rarely  read ;  and  some  because  for  one  or  another  rMiM 
they  are  thought  not  worthy  of  a  place  among  "a  thousand  of 
the  best." 

We  have  added  other  books  to  replace  those  dropped,  choosia( 
them  for  reasons  set  forth  in  the  original  introduction  vhidi 
follows. 

June  20,  1906.  J.  C  D- 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  is  fiction.  Shakespeare's  fancy 
did  not  burden  itself  with  facts.  His  history  was  far  less 
accurate  than  Winston  Churchill's.  His  imagination  waited  ot 
his  humor,  as  always  in  the  fabulist.  Dogberry's  original  would 
be  harder  to  find  than  David  Harum's.  All  dramas  are  noreb 
plus  a  playwright's  stage  directions.  Poetry  is  fiction  first,  and 
then  poetry.  Chaucer  began  the  great  line  of  English  storjr- 
tellers;  and  Hardy  and  Barrie,  and  scores  of  others,  arc  their 
worthy  followers. 

If  printing  was  a  happy  thought  and  books  are  not  a  curse 
then  novels  must  be  praised.  They  belong,  with  the  dramas 
and  the  poems,  among  the  good  things  which  make  our  heritage: 
which  unite  men  by  community  of  thought  and  feeling;  which 
make  it  a  joy  to  have  the  art  of  reading;  and  give  us  simple 
pleasures,  strong  emotions,  knowledge  of  our  fellows,  and 
sympathy  with  all  mankind. 

One  may  live  well  and  be  happy  and  read  no  stories :  but 
most  are  wiser,  happier  and  worth  more  to  their  fellows  for 
the  novels  they  have  read. 

There  is  much  discussion  of  the  novel  and  most  of  it  quite 
profitless.  To  no  two  men  does  life  seem  the  same.  Each,  if 
he  writes,  must  report  that  which  he  sees.  One  talks  of  realism, 
and  professes  to  give  us  a  transcript  of  life  as  it  truly  is,  and  for- 
gets that  the  life  which  truly  is,  for  him,  is  a  life  n.o  other  ever 
saw  or  ever  can  see,  and  that  his  own  vision  set  out  in  words  of 
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his  own  choosing  is  a  part  of  his  own  self,  and  real  to  no  other 
mind 

It  pleases  some  to  write  the  fanciful  romances.  They  lay 
the  scene  in  fairyland,  in  Cxsar's  Rome,  in  Cromwell's  England, 
or  in  a  Kansas  country  town,  as  is  to  them  easy  and  attractive. 
If  well  done  they  seem  true  to  fact  as  one  reads  them.  They 
portray  men  and  women  who  seem  like  the  men  and  women  of 
our  daily  experience.  Between  this  good  romance  and  the  best 
of  realistic  novels,  who  can  draw  a  line  of  separation? 

And  shall  the  novel  have  no  purpose?  May  it  not  try  to  make 
a  little  histor)-  more  real?  To  enforce  a  moral?  To  plead  for 
some  reform?  To  expose  some  abuse,  gird  at  some  folly, 
satirize  some  weakness?  To  these  questions  the  bufficient  answer 
is  the  abounding  fact  If  trees  may  grow  and  birds  may  sing  then 
novels  may  be  as  their  writers  please.  Moreover,  supply  follows 
demand.  Many  like  their  history,  sermons,  satires,  psychology, 
and  all  their  studies  of  their  fellowmen  set  forth  in  fiction, 
and  dramas,  poetry  and  the  novel  are  straightway  produced. 
Why  quarrel  with  this?  And  why  beat  the  air  with  a  vain 
discussion  of  forms,  influences  and  rules  and  principles?  Tom 
Sawryer  is  a  good  story,  but  its  moral  is  not  easily  found. 
Many  have  found  morals  in  Kinj^r  Lear,  and  call  it  also  a  good 
tale.  Neither  story  is  true.  To  say  both  are  realistic  makes 
neither  better  worth  reading.  To  condemn  either  because  it 
differs  from  the  other  is  absurd.  To  read  discussions  of  either 
by  one  less  a  poet  than   Shakespeare  or  less   a  humorist   than 

I  Twain  is  a  waste  of  time. 

'  And  yet  as  some  novels  are  surely  better  than  others,  as  well  as 
different  from  them,  it  is  wise  to  read  chiefly  the  better  ones; 
and  how  shall  we  distinguish  if  one  does  not  compare?  Are 
there  not  principles  of  literary  criticism  which  one  may  learn,  and 
then  may  apply  and  then  may  see  fiction  humbly  classify  itself 
into  best,  good,  poor  and  bad  before  one's  eyes?  Because  novels 
pass  from  the  best  to  the  worst  by  an  infinite  series  of  minute 
gradations  are  we  estopped  from  saying  of  any  one,  this  is  in 
the  upper  ranks,  of  another,  this  is  in  the  lower  ranks?  Within 
certain  limits,  yes.  Is  there  no  way  of  telling  a  good  novel  when 
you  see  one?     No,  there  is  not. 

Here  are  poems,  plays  and  stories.  Their  prime  purpose  is  to 
please.  If  that  statement  seems  to  set  too  high  a  value  on 
pleasure  and  to  underestimate  teaching  and  preaching,  then  we 
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can  at  least  say  that  if  novels  do  not  please  they  are  not  read  and 
fail  at  all  points.  H  they  please  a  few,  they  are  in  so  far  good; 
if  they  please  many  we  may  call  them  better.  How  shall  we 
arrive  at  a  more  definite  estimate?  Is  the  best  poet  he  who  is 
most  read?  May  we  insist  that  in  the  rating  of  the  poet's  work 
the  character  of  his  readers  be  considered  as  well  as  their 
number?  May  a  poem  or  a  story  prove  its  greatness  by  its 
popularity?  Does  it  lose  its  greatness  as  its  popularity  wanes? 
Have  we  a  supreme  court  of  fiction? 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  simple.  We  cannot 
make  rules  for  pleasures,  or  regulate  taste  by  laws.  Tastes,  feel- 
ings, pleasures  come  by  nature,  and  they  come  differently  to 
everyone.  They  do  not  come  by  reason  and  they  do  not  change 
to  order.  A  good  general  guide  in  art,  in  belles-lettres,  in  fiction, 
poetry  and  drama  is  this:  Those  things  which  have  pleased  the 
most  people  for  the  longest  time  are  the  better.  The  better  book 
is  the  one  that  gives  the  greater  pleasure  and  those  that  have 
long  given  pleasure  not  only  deserve  praise  for  work  done  but 
deserve  to  be  reported  as  likely  to  continue  to  give  pleasure. 
Further,  those  persons  are  likely  to  be  belter  judges  of  the 
pleasure-giving  capacities  of  a  book  who  have  read  many  books, 
who  take  delight  in  reading,  and  so  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
sensitive  to  such  matters  as  style,  plot  and  characterization.  The 
old  books,  then,  which  have  long  been  read  and  enjoyed  are  prob- 
ably worth  reading  again.  And  of  the  newer  books  those  are 
more  likely  to  be  worth  reading  which  people  with  experience, 
sensitive  temperament  and  brains  say  are  good. 

This  is  a  preface  to  a  list  of  good  novels.  The  compilers  of  it 
have  not  assumed  to  be  judges;  but  have  selected  from  the  old 
books  those  that  seem  best  as  judged  by  their  more  frequent  use 
by  people  of  taste  and  sense,  and  from  the  newer  books  those 
which  the  best  current  criticism  points  out  as  best  worth  while. 
Accordingly,  we  call  it  a  list  of  a  thousand  of  the  best  novels. 
It  has  been  selected  by  the  best  rule  we  could  discover,  the  nile 

of  experience. 

*    •    *    *    • 

The  library  buys  some  of  the  new  novels  as  issued  from  month 
to  month  and  year  to  year.  Most  of  them  lose  their  popularity 
in  a  few  months.  Copies  of  them  accumulate  on  the  shelves,  and 
the  titles  swell  the  catalog.  As  they  wear  out  they  must  be 
replaced,  if  still  in  the  catalog;  and  yet  they  are  little  wanted. 
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To  meet  these  difficulties  we  propose  to  revise  the  whole  list, 
omit  those  little  used,  select  good  editions  of  the  titles  remaining 
on  the  list  thus  reduced  and  try  to  keep  a  good  supply  of  them 
on  hand.  The  thousand  titles  herewith  form  the  foundation  of 
such  a  shortened  list  Not  all  the  other  4000  titles  now  on  the 
shelves  will  be  dropped ;  but  many  of  them  will  be  gradually,  some 
will  be  transferred  to  literature,  and  some  will  be  retained  and 
their  cards  kept  in  the  catalog.  This  list  meanwhile  will  be 
widely  circulated,  being  offered  as  a  sufficiently  large  collection 
for  ordinary  use.  New  novels  will  be  purchased  as  issued  as 
heretofore  and  the  thousand  titles  will  be  reprinted  in  about  a 
year,  with  such  omissions  and  additions  as  criticism  and  good 
new  books  make  advisable. 

We  have  omitted  some  of  those  older  books  which  are  in  every 
library,  which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without,  which 
everyone  knows  of  and  very  few  read.  It  seemed  unnecessary 
to  reprint  their  titles  here. 
L  We  wished  to  cover  the  whole  field  and  have  thought  it  proper 
r  to  omit  a  good  many  titles  from  the  long  lists  of  such  acknow- 
ledged masters  as  Scott,  Balzac  and  Hardy  and  to  put  in  books 
by  lesser  men.  Thus  we  may  have  lowered  the  g^rade  of  the 
whole  a  little;  but  have,  we  hope,  by  covering  a  wider  range  of 
writers,  made  it  more  interesting. 

We  have  come  down  to  date.  And  because  wc  wish  the  list  to 
be  attractive  to  the  average  reader  in  the  average  library,  we  have 
admitted  a  good  many  recent  books  whose  worth  is  still  open  to 
question. 

Books  for  young  people,  not  popular  with  the  elders,  we  have 
reserved  for  a  brief  supplementary  list.  The  same  is  true  of  fairy 
tales,  folk-lore  and  books  of  humor  not  carrying  a  strong  thread 

of  story. 

***** 

On  a  list  of  all  the  novels  in  the  Newark  library,  about  5000 
titles,  a  D  was  placed  opposite  all  titles  found  in  the  list  of  about 
1800  novels  for  old  and  young  compiled  by  the  Denver  library 
in  1896.  This  Denver  list  was  formed  by  selecting  about  half 
of  the  3500  titles  which  had  been  purchased  by  that  library  during 
the  previous  seven  years. 

On  the  same  list  an  S  was  then  marked  opposite  all  titles  found 
in  a  list  of  novels  compiled  by  the  City  Library,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  in   1901.     This  Springfield  list  was  formed  by  selecting 
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about  1800  novels  for  adults  from  a  list  of  about  ten  thousand 
gathered  during  the  previous  40  years. 

On  the  same  list  an  A  was  then  marked  opposite  all  titles  found 
in  the  list  of  novels  for  adults,  about  800  titles,  forming  part  o( 
the  list  of  8000  books  for  small  libraries  compiled  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  for  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition.  This  was 
done  from  galley  proofs,  not  from  the  final  list. 

Then  the  librarian,  the  first  assistant,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
reference  and  delivery  departments  and  the  reading  roona  in  the 
Newark  library  marked,  on  this  same  Newark  list,  their  several 
initials  opposite  the  1000  titles  they  each  preferred. 

The  Newark  list  was  then  marked  in  the  same  way  for  a 
thousand  titles,  by  Miss  Medlicott,  Reference  Librarian  of  the 
City  Library,  Springfield,  Mass. 

It  was  checked  by  Leypoldt  and  lies'  list  of  books  for  girls  and 
women  and  their  clubs. 

With  these  several  marks  as  a  basis,  and  following  them  in  most 
cases,  the  Newark  library  then  selected  about  700  titles  as  a  first 
draft  of  the  final  list.  To  these  titles  were  added  full  names, 
publishers  and  prices. 

Most  of  the  marks  placed  as  above  described  were  gathered 
opposite  a  total  of  about  1400  titles.  Of  these  the  700  selected  for 
a  basis  were  only  half.  It  has  been  interesting  to  note  that  the 
selection  of  the  300  titles  to  complete  the  1000  was  much  the  more 
difficult  part  of  the  task.  It  seems  that  about  700  novels  may  be 
classed  as  obviously  "good."  We  think  almost  any  reader  would 
put  about  700  of  the  books  in  this  list  in  a  list  of  the  thousand 
best  which  he  might  compile.  About  the  other  300,  opinions 
would  widely  differ. 

These  700  were  sent,  with  a  note  of  explanation,  to  a  number  of 
the  librarians  of  the  State,  with  the  request  that  they  criticize  and 
add.  On  the  basis  of  their  replies  a  few  titles  were  dropped  from 
the  first  700.  From  the  titles  suggested  for  addition — few  in 
number — and  from  the  rejected  700  of  the  first  1400,  300  were 
finally  chosen. 

The  completed  list  of  a  thousand  titles  was  then  put  in  type  and 
galley  proofs  were  sent  to  all  those  who  criticized  the  first  proof, 
and  to  several  others.  A  few  changes  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  criticisms  returned  with  these  proofs. 

JOHN  COTTON  DANA. 
Jewark,  N.  J.,  Dec,  1004. 
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Abbott,  C  C      ColodJal  wooing fijoa    Lii^ 

Aboa^  £.  F.  V.       King  of  the  mountains %ijoo.    Rand 

Man  with  the  brolcen  ear ftxxx    Holt 

Adama,  Andy.    Log  of  a  cowboy $i.50.    Hoof^iton 

Adc^  George.  Artie Ii-^S-    Stone 

Agi^Iar,  Grace.    Home  influence $i.oa    Appleton 

Mother's  recompense $.75.    Bloch 

Ainsworth,  W.  H.  Old  St  Paul's %ta%.    Scribner 

Tower  of  London $i.5a    Appleton 

Aldifch,  T.  B.     Prudence  Palfrey $i.5a    Houjtbton 

Queen  of  Sheba  fi-SO.    Houghton 

Stillwater  tragedy   $i.SO.    Houghton 

Alexander,  Mrs.,  pseud,  see  Hector,  Mrs.  Annie  F.  (T.) 

Allen,  C  G.  B.  Miss  Cayley's  adventures $i.SO.    Putnam 

Allen,  J.  L.    Aftermath.    Sequel  to  Kentucky  cardinal 

$i.oa    Macmillan 
"  Choir  inTisible   $i-50.    Macmillan 

Kentucky   cardinal    $i.oa    Harper 

Mettle  of  the  pasture $i.50.    Macmillan 

Reign  of  law $i'50.    Macmillan 

Altsheler,  J.  A    Guthrie  of  the  Times $1.50.    Doubleday 

Andersen,  H.  C.    Improvisatore $i.oa    Houghton 

Only  a  fiddler  $i.oa    Houghton 

Andrews,  Mary  R.  S.    Kidnapped  colony $iJtS-    Harper 

Anstey,  F.,  pseud,  set  Guthrie  T.  A 

Arblay,  Mme.  Frances  (B.)  d'.  Evelina.  2v $3.oa    Macmillan 

Amim,  Mary  A  (fi.^Grdfin  von.    Solitary  sum- 
mer    $1-50.    Macmillan 

Elizabeth  and  her  German  garden $i-75-    Macmillan 

Askew,  Alice  &  Askew,  C.  A.    The  Shulamite..$i.so.    Brentano 
Atherton,  Mrs.  Gertrude  (F.)    The  conqueror. $1.50.    Macmillan 

The  ancestors  $1.50.    Macmillan 

Auerbach,  Berthold.    On  the  heights.  2v $2.00.    Holt 

Villa  on  the  Rhine.  2v $2.00.    Holt 

Austen,   Jane.     Emma $i-SO.    Macmillan 
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Mansfield  Park  $i.SO-     Little 

Northanger  Abbey    $i-SO.     Macmilhn 

Pride  and  prejudice  $t'5o.     MacmiUan 

Sense  and  sensibility  $i-5o.     Maanfllan 

Austin,  Jane  G.  Betty  Alden $1.25.     Houghtoa 

Nameless    nobleman    $1.25.     Hougbtoo 

Standish  of  Standish   $1-25.     Houghton 

Austin,  Afrj.  Mary  (H.)   Isidro $1-50.     Houghtoo 

Bacheller,  I.  A.  D'ri  and  I $x.sa     Harper 

Bagot,   Richard.     Casting   of  nets $i-SO.     Lane 

Baker.  W.  M.    His  Majesty,  myself $1.00.     Little 

Balestier,  C.   W.    Benefits   forgot $1.50.     Appleton 

Balzac,  Honori  de.    C6sar  Birotteau $1.50.     Little 

The   Chouans    $1.50.     Little 

Country   doctor    $1 .50.     Little 

Cousin  Pons $i.50l    Little 

Eugenie    Grandet    $1.50.     Little 

Magic   skin    $1.50.     Little 

Pere   Goriot    $i.Sa     Little 

Quest  of  the  absolute  iamt  as  The  alkahest  and 

The  alchemist  $1.50.     Little 

Seraphita $i-50.     Little 

Banks,  N.  H.     Round  Anvil  Rock $1.50.     Macmillan 

Baring-Gould,  Sabine  see  Gould,  Sabine  Baring- 
Barlow,  Jane.    Kerrigan's  quality $1.25.     Dodd 

Barr,  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  (H.)  Bow  of  orange  ribbon. $1.25.     E>odd 

Friend  Olivia   $.75.     Dodd 

Jan  Vedder's  wife $1.25.     Dodd 

Maid  of  Maiden  Lane $1.25.     Dodd 

Barr,  Robert.    In  the  midst  of  alarms $i-50.     Stokes 

Tckla   $1.25.     Stokes 

Triumphs  of  Eugene  Valmont $'-So.    Appleton 

Barrie,  J.  M.    Little  minister $1.50.     Caldwell 

Little  white  bird  $i-50.     Scribocr 

Sentimental  Tommy  $1.50.     Scriboer 

Tommy  and  Grizel.    Sequel  to  Sentimental  Tommy. 

Window  in  Thrums   $1. 

fry,   William.    New   Antigone $1-^ 
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Bates,  Aria.   The  paguu |i.oa    Honi^toa 

The  pmitaiu ii.Sa   Honghtoo 

Baylor,  F.  C    Oradia  Hyde $1.35.    Hon^^itoo 

On  both  lidei  $1.35.    Lipp 

Bqriy,  Ada  E.   (Edna  I^all).  Donovan |i.oa    Appletoo 

In  the  golden  days $i.oa    Appleton 

We  two  %tjBO.    Appletoo 

Bcaehk  R.  R  The  qwilera li.So.    Harper 

Behreas,  Bertha  (W.  Heunburg).   Magdalen's  forttma. 

$.75.    Fcnno 

Bdlamy,  Edward.     Duke  of  Stockbridge |i.5a    Saiboer 

T^ooking  backward;  aooo-1887 $i.oa    Hong^ton 

Bdloc;  Hilaire.    Emmanuel  Burden $i-jo.    Scriboer 

Bcaaoo,  E  F.  Image  in  the  aand $1.50.    lipp 

Betant,  Walter.  All  in  a  garden  fair |^.    Chatto 

All  lorti  and  conditioni  of  men $i.3S    Harper 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse |i.a5-    Harper 

Beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice fi-SO.    Harper 

Children  of  Gibeon   $1.35.    Harper 

Monks  of  Thelema  $.87.    Chatto 

and  Rice,  James.    Chaplain  of  the  Fleet $.62.    Chatto 

Golden  butterfly  $.87.    Chatto 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy $.62.    Chatto 

Btndloss,  Harold.    Winston  of  the  prairies $1.50.    Stokes 

Bishop,  W.  H.  House  of  a  merchant  prince.... $1.25.    Houghton 

BJomson,  Bjomstjeme.    Ame $1x0.    Macmillan 

Fisher-maiden   $1.25.    Macmillan 

Btock,  William.   Daughter  of  Heth $1.25.    Harper 

Judith   Shakespeare    $i.2S.    Harper 

Kilmeny    $1.35.    Harper 

Madeod  of  Dare  $1.25.    Harper 

Princess  of  Thule  $1.25.    Harper 

Strange  adventures  of  a  phaeton $1-25.    Harper 

Blackmore,  R.  D.  Alice  Lorraine $1.00.    Burt 

Loma  Doone    $1.00.    Harper 

Perlycross    $i.7S.    Harper 

Springhaven  $i.oa    Scribner 

Boldrewood,  Rolf,  pseud,  set  Browne,  T.  A. 
Bondcault,  Dion,  see  Reade,  Charles  &  Boudcault,  Dion 

Bourget,   Paul.     Cosmopolis $1.50.    Tait 

The  disciple  $1.50.    Scribner 
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Boyesen,  H.' H.    Falconberg $1.50.     Scribner 

Gnnnar    $i-aS     Scribner 

Braddon,  Miss,  see  Maxwell,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  (B.) 

Bread-winners.     Anon   $.75-     Harper 

Bridges,  Mrs.  (Mrs.  Forrester).    Diana  Carcw $^75.    Lipp 

Bronte.  Charlotte,  see  Nicholls,  Mrs.  Charlotte  (B.) 

Broughton.  Rhoda.    Cometh  up  as  a  flower $1.00.     Appleton 

Brown,  Alice.    The  Mannerings $i-50.     Houghtoa 

Margaret  Warrener  $1.50.     Houghton 

Brown,  W.  G.,  ed.   Gentleman  of  the  South.. $i.5a     Macmillan 
Browne,  1'.  A.  (Rolf  Boldrewood).  Modern  buccanee- 

$1.25.    Macmillaa 

Robbery  under  arms  $1.25.     Macmillan 

Squatter's  dream    $i.25-     Macmillan 

Brush,  Christine  C.     Colonel's  opera  cloak $1.50.     Little 

Buchanan,  R.  W.    Shadow  of  the  iword $1.00.     Bnrt 

Buerstenbindcr,  Elizabeth   (EL  Werner).     Saint 

Michael   $-75.     Lipp 

Bulwer-Lytton,  E.  G.  E.  L,  baron  Lytton.  The  Caxtonj. 

$i.2S-     Harper 

Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings $i-50-     Longmans 

Kcnelm  Chillingly   $i.5a     Estes 

Last  days  of  Pompeii   $1.00.     Little 

Last   of    the   barons    $1.25.     Lipp 

My  novel.    2v $2-SO.     Harper 

Paul   Clifford    $1.25.     Lipp 

Rienzi    $1.00.     Little 

Bunner,  H.  C.    The  midge $1.00.     Scribner 

Story  of  a  New  York  house $i.aS-     Scribner 

Burnett,  Mrs.  Frances   E.    (H.^     Haworth's $1.25.     Scribner 

In  connection  with  the  DeWillouRhby  claim.  ..$1.50.     Scribner 

Lady  of  quality $1.50.     Scribner 

Louisiana    $1-25.     Scribner 

The  shuttle   $1.50.     Stokes 

That  lass  o'  Lowrie's  $1.25.     Scribaer 

Through  one  administration   $i.SO,     Scribnrr 

Burnham,  Mrs.  Clara  L  (R.)    Dr.  Latimer $1.25.     Hottgbb 

Next   door    $IJS- 

Sweet  clover  $ui 

ise  woman   $1 

er,   £.   L.    Begum's   daughter    %l 
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Agnei  Snrriage   $i-2S.    Houglitoa 

Cable,  G.  W.   Dr.  Sener $i^5<    Scriboer 

The  Grandissimes  $i-9S>    Scrifaner 

Cahan,  Abraham.    White  terror  and  the  red li-SO.    Bamet 

Cafaw,  T.  H.  H.   The  bondman |i.sa   An^etoo 

Tlie  duutias  ^i.5a    Appletoo 

The  deemster   $i.50i    Appleton 

The  Manxman $i<SQ-    Appletoa 

Carejr,  Rosa  N.    Not  like  other  girls $ijoo.    lipp 

Robert  Ord's  atonement  Iixa    L^ 

Unde  Max    $ixxi.    Marmillan 

Caakoden,  Edwin,  pteud.  «M  Major,  Oiarles. 

Castle,  Mrt.  Agnes  S.  &  Castle,  Egerton.  Pride  of  Jennico. 

ti-St-    Macmillan 

If  youth  but  knew." il.Sa    Macmillan 

Lii^t  of  Scarthey  |i.5a    Steves 

My  merry  Rockhurst $1.50.    Macmillan 

Star  dreamer   $1.50.    Stokes 

Catherwood,  Mrs.  Mary  (H.).    Romance  of  DoUard. 

$1.2$.    Century 
Story   of   Tonty $1.25.    McGurg 

Cervantes,  S.  M.  de.       Don  Quixote;  retold  by  E.  A.  Parry 

$i.5a    Lane 

Chambers,   R.  W.  Cardigan $i-SO.    Harper 

Figiiting  chance   $i.50.    Appleton 

Lorraine    $1-25.    Harper 

Maid-at-anns    $i-S0.    Harper 

Maids  of  Paradise  $i-50>    Harper 

The   reckoning    $1.50.    Appleton 

Red  republic  $1-25.    Putnam 

Charles,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (R.)  Schonberg-Cotta  family. 

$i.oa    Dodd 

Chatrian,  Alexandre,  see  Erckmann,  Emile  &  Chatrian,  Alexandre. 

Cherbuliez,  Victor.    Samuel  Brohl  and  Company $.75.    Burt 

Cholmondeley,  Mary.    Danvers  jewels,  and  Sir  Charles  Danvers 

$1.00.    Harper 
Red   pottage    $1.50.    Harper 

Church,  A.  J.    Chantry  priest  of  Bamet $1.00.    Dodd 

Churchill,   Winston.    Coniston $1.50.    Macmillan 

The   crisis    $i.5a    Macmillan 

The  crossing  $1.50.    Macmillan 
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Richard    Carvel    $t-SO-     MacniSlaa 

Clark,  K.  E.     Dominant  seventh $-50.     AppJeloo 

Oarke,  M.  A.  H.     For  the  term  of  his  natural   life 

$1.50.      Macmillan 

Clemens,  S.  L.  (Mark  Twain).    Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

$'•75-     Harper 
Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  court. ..  .$1.75. 

Huckleberry    Finn    $1-75. 

Pudd'nhead   Wilson    $1.75- 

Oifford,  Mrs.  Lucy   (L)   Aunt  Anne   $1-25. 

Love  letters  of  a  worldly  woman $i-as 

Collins,  W.  W.  Armadale    $'-25. 

Man  and  wife  $i.2S. 

The    moonstone    $1.25, 

New  Magdalen  $1-25. 

Woman    in    white    $1-25. 

Coloma,  Luis.    Currita 

Colton,  A.  W.    Port  Argent   

Connolly,  J.  B.    The  seiners  , 

Connor,  Ralph,  pseud,  see  Gordon,  C.  W. 

Conrad,  Joseph.    Lord  Jim 

Nostromo    $i.5a     Harper 

Typhoon    $1.00.     Putnam 

Cooke,  J.  E.     Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest $i-SO.     Dillingham 

Cooper,  J.  F.    Leather  stocking  tales: 

The  deerslayer   $1.25.     MacmillaB 

The  pathfinder  $1.25.     Macmillaji 

Last  of  the  Mohicans $i'25.     Macmillan 

The  spy    St.oo.     Patnam 

Water    witch    $1.25.     Putnam 

Coppee,  F.  E.  J.    The  rivals $.50.     Harper 

Corelli,    Marie.     "Ardath" '. $1.00. 

Romance  of  two  worlds  $i.oa     Ri 

Thelma    $i.oa     R 

Treasure  of  heaven   $I-50l     Dod4 

Cotes,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  (D.)   Social  departure. ..  .$1.75.     Applctoo 
Those  delightful   Americans    $1.50.     Appletoi 

Couch,  A.  T.  Quiller-.    Dead  man's  rock $1.25.     Scribtn 

Blue    pavilions $1.25.     Scri 

^lajor    Vigoureux    ,....$t.5a     Scribncr 

Shining  Ferry  $1.50.     ScHboer 


Harper 
Harper 
Harper 
Harper 
Harper 
Harper 
Harper 
Harper 
Harper 
Harper 
....$1.50.     Little 

$1.50.     Holt 

.$1.50.     Scribner 

.$1.50.     McQure 
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SW»  of  Stan |i.SA>    Scriboer 

Splendid  spar   $1.3$^    Scriboer 

Cnddodk,  Charles  Egbert,  pstud.  tet  Mnrf ree,  Maijr  N. 

Craigic^  Un.  Pearl  (R.)  (John  Oliver  Hobbes).  Robert  Orange. 

|i.Sa    Stokes 

Craii^  ilirx.  Dinah  M.  (M.)  John  Halifax,  gentleman. 

1.9a    Harper 
Noble  Bfe  $.9a   Harper 

Crane^  St^hen.  Red  badge  of  courage $i.oa    Appleton 

Crawford,  F.  M.    Arethnsa  $1,501    Macmillan 

Corieone,  av.    Sequtl  to  Don  Orsino %i-So.    Macmillan 

Doa  Ondno.    Stiutl  to  Sant"  Ilario $i.sa    Macmillan 

Mr.  Isaacs $i>50l    Macmillan 

Paul  Patoff' $i.Sa    Macmillan 

Pietro  Ghisleri $!.$&    Msrmillan 

Roman  singer  $i.Sa    Macmillan 

Sant*  Ilario.    Sequtl  to  Saradnesca $i.SO.    Macmillan 

Saradnesca    ?i.SO.    Macmillan 

Crockett,  S.  R.  lilac  sunbonnet $1.50.    Appleton 

Men  of  the  moss-hags $i.Sa    Macmillan 

The   raiders    li.SO.    Macmillan 

Stiddt  minister   f^i.Sa    Macmillan 

Cross,  A.  C.    Three  Miss  Kings $1.00.    Appleton 

CrtMs,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  (E.)  L.  (George  Eliot).    Adam  Bede. 

$IX)0.    Little 

Daniel  Deronda  $1.00.    Little 

Felix  Holt,  the  radical  $1.00.    Little 

Middlemarch   $1.00.    Little 

Mill  on  the  Floss $1.00.    Little 

Romola    $1.00.    Little 

Silas  Mamer   $1.00.    Little 

Dandet,  Alphonse.    Jack.  2v $3.00.    Macmillan 

Kings  in  exile  $1.00.    Macmillan 

Davis,  R.  H.     Soldiers  of  fortune $1.50.    Scribner 

Davis,  Mrs.  Rebecca  B.  (H.)    Doctor  Warrick's  daughters. 

$1.50.    Harper 

Davis,  W.  S.    Friend  of  Qesar $1.50.    Macmillan 

Defoe,  Daniel.    Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

$1.25.    Macmillan 

Ddand,  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  (C.)  Awakening  of  Helena  Richie. 

$i.5a    Harper 
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Sky   pilot    Si-^S-    Rcftll 

Gould,  Sabine  Baring-.     Broom-squire $1.25.     StoiiB 

Court   Royal    f^so.     Smith.    Elder 

Grand,  Mme.  Sarah,  pseud,  sit  McFall,  Mrs. 

Grant,  Robert.     The  undercurrent $l.SO.     Scribixr 

Unleavencd  bread   $1.50.     Scrihorr 

Gras,  Felix.      Reds  of  the  Midi $1.00.     Appletao 

The  terror    $i.50-     Appletoo 

"White  terror"    $1.50.     Appleton 

Green,  Anna  K.  st*  Rohlfs,  Mrs.  Anna  K.  (G.) 

Greene,  Mrs.  Sarah  P.   (M.)   Cape  Cod  folks.  .$1.25.     DeWolfe 
Vesty   of    the   Basins    $2.00.     Harp<r 

Grey,  Maxwell,  pseud,  see  Tuttiett,  Mary  G. 

Guthrie,  T.  A.  (F.  Anstey)     Fallen  idol $^75-    Lipp 

Vice-versa    $i^S-     Appletoo 

Gwynne,   Paul.     Pagan  at  the  shrine $i-5a     MacmilUn 

H.  H.  pseud,  see  Jackson,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  (F.)  H. 

Haggard,   H.   R.     Allan  Quatennain $1-25.     Longmaiu 

Qeopatra   $i-25-     Longman! 

King    Solomon's    mines $>-25.     Longmaos 

She    $'-25-     Longmam 

Hal6vy,  Ludovic.     Abbe  Constantin $1.25.     Dodd 

Han,  Eliza  C.    Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky $1.50.     Little 

Hamblen,  H.  E.  (Frederic  Benton  Williams).    General 

manager's  story    $i-50.     Macmillan 

On  many  seas  $!.<».     M«craillan 

Hamerling,  Robert    Aspasia  $1.25.     Peck 

Hardy,  A.  S.    But  yet  a  woman  $i-35.     Houghton 

Passe    Rose    $i-2S-     Houghton 

Wind  of  destiny  $i-25-     Houghton 

Hardy,  Thomas.    Far  from  the  madding  crowd,. $i.5a     Harper 

Mayor  of  Casterbridge   f  i-50.     Harper 

Pair  of  blue  eyes  yJ.SOt     Harper 

Retum    of    the    native    $i-50.     Harper 

Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles   $i.sa     Harper 

Under  the  greenwood  tree  $1.50.     Harper 

Harland,  Henry  (Sidney  Luska.)     Cardinal's  snuflF- 

box  ?isa    Lane 

Lady    Paramount    $I-50l     Lane 

My   friend   Prospero    $1.50      McQure 

Yoke  of  the  Thorah   $-^5.     Street 
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Harper,  C  A.,  ttt  Dix,  Beolah  11.  &  Harper,  C  A. 
Harraden,  BeMrkb    SUpt  ttat  pan  in  the  mgiit.liXMt.    Putnam 

Harru,  Mrs.  Miriam  C    Rntledn $i.oa    Honghton 

Harrifon,  Mrs.  Burton,  ***  Harrison,  Mrs.  Constance  C 
Harrison,  Jfrt.  Constance  (C)    AngIomaniacs...$ij)5.    Century 
Harrison,  Mrt.  Uary  (K.)  (Lucas  Malet)  Far  horizon. 

$1.50    Dodd 

ICttory  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady %i.SP.    Dodd 

Wages  of  sin  $.75.    Fenno 

Harte,  F.  Bret      Millionaire  of  Rong^-and-Ready. 

%ijoo.    Houghton 

Snowbound  at  Eagle's  $ix)a    Houghton 

HawUns,  A.  H.  (Anthoiqr  Hope).    Double  harness. 

$1.50.    McQure 

Prisoner  of  Zenda   |i.SO.    Hoh 

Qui8ant6  $i.5a    Stokes 

Rupert  of  Hentzau    fi-Sa    Holt 

Sophie  of  Kravonia $i-SO.    Harper 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel    Blithedale  romance. ...$2.oa    Houghton 

Dr.  Grimshawe's  secret  $i.oa    Houghton 

House  of  the  seven  gables  $3.00    Houghton 

Marble  faun  $3xa    Houghton 

Scarlet  letter  $3.oa    Houghton 

Hay,  Mary  C    Old  Myddleton's  money  $i.oa    Burt 

Hector,  Annie  F.  (T.)  (.Mrs.  Alexander).  H.r  dearest  foe. 

$i.oa    Burt 

Wooing  o't  ii.oa    Burt 

Heimtmrg,  W.,  pseud,  see  Behrens,  Bertha. 

Henderson,  C.  H.    Jcrfm  Percyfield $l.5a    Hoof^itDn 

Henty,  Arthur.    Princess  of  Arcady $1-50.    Doubleday 

Uerrick,  Robert     Common  lot $i.50l    Macmillan 

Memoirs  of  an  American  citizen $1.50.    Macmillan 

Hewlett,  Maurice.    Fool  errant $i-50.    Macmillan 

Forest   lovers    C'-SO-    Macmillan 

Life  and  death  of  Richard  Yea  and  Nay ?i..<<0.    Macmillan 

Queen's  quair  $i-50.    Macmillan 

Stooping  lady  $i.Sa    Dodd 

Heyse,  P.  J.  L.    Children  of  the  world $1.25.    Holt 

In  paradise.    2v  $i.SO;    Appleton 

Hichens,  R.  S.    Garden  of  Allah — $i.5a    Methuen 

The  Londoners $i.5a    Stokes 
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Hill,  F.   T.     The  accomplice   $i.50i    Hvis| 

The  minority    $1.50.    SObl 

The  web   $i.Sa     DoubMn  1 

Hillem,  Wilhelmina  B.  von.    Higher  than  the  church.  .$sSa    M I 

Only   a   girl    $^7^    Lin 

Hinkson,  Katharine  (T.)     Dear  Irish  girl $i.<xk    McQaii| 

Hobbes,  John  Oliver,  pseud,  see  Craigie,  Mrs.  Pearl   (R.) 

Holland,  J.  G.     Arthur   Bonnicastle $1.25.  Scrite^ 

Holmes,  O.  W.     Ellsie  Venner   $«.5a     Hon 

Hope,  Anthony,  fsend.  see  Hawkins,  A.  H. 

Hopkins,  H.   M.     Mayor  of   Warwick $i.50.     Ho 

Homuni;,  E.  W.     Denis  Dent $1.^0.     Stofasl 

Irralie's  bushranger    $.7^.     Scribncri 

My  lord  Duke   $1.25.     ScriliMr} 

Rogrue's    march    $1.50.     Scribocfl 

Stingaree    $1.50.     Scrifancrl 

Horton,  George.     Edge  of  hazard $150.     Bobbi| 

Like  another  Helen $i.5a 

Hough,  Emerson.     Heart's  Desire $i-So.     Macmillaa] 

Mississippi    bubble    $i..-,o.     Bobbs ; 

Way  of  a  man $i.Sa     Outing 

Housman,    Laurence.     Sabrina   Warham $i-5o.     Macmillan 

Howard,  Blanche  W.     Aunt  Serena $1.25.     Houghton 

Guenn    $>.S0.     Houghton 

One   summer    $i.2S-     Houghton 

Howe,  E.  W.     Story  of  a  country  town $1.25.     Houghton 

Howells,  W.  D.    April  hopes $1.50.     Harper 

Boy's   town    $1.25.     Harper 

Chance    acquaintance    $i.5o.     Houghton 

Hazard  of   new   fortunes fi.oa     Harper 

Lady  of  the  Aroostook  $i.50-     Houghton 

Landlord  at  Uon's  Head  $1-75.     liarper 

Minister's  charge $i-50.     Houghton 

Miss   Bellard's   inspiration    $i.50.     Harper 

Modem    instance    %^-5o.     Houghton 

Rise  of    Silas   Lapham    $.50.     Houghton 

Son  of  Royal  Langbrith   $2.00.     Harper 

Hughes,  Thomas.    Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. ..  .$1.50.    Macmillan 

Tom  Brown's  school   days $.60.    Houghton 

Hugo,  V.  M.,  comte.     Man  who  laughs $1.50.    Appletoa 

Let  misirables   $US.     Crowell 
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Nnwty^rae   Iixxx    GtmcD 

Notre  Dune  de  Parit  $i.aa    Crowdl 

Tdlen  of  tiie  sea   Iixxx    Crowell 

Htngerford,  Mrs.  Margaret  H.    Airy  fairy  Lillian. 

$.75-    Ltjtplncott 

Molly  Bawn  $tjoa    Bnrt 

Plqrllis   1.75.    Lip^cott 

Hntten,  Bettina  von,    Onr  lady  of  the  Beechet  $1.25.    Houghton 

Pam  |i.5a    Dodd 

Fam  decides  ^i.SOi    Dodd 

Hyne,  C  J.  C    Adventures  of  Capt  Kettle.. $1.50.    Dilling^uun 
Thompson's  progress  $i-SO.    Macmillan 

Ingekm,  Jean.    Fated  to  be  free %ijao.    Little 

Off  the  Skelligs ii.oa    Little 

Sarah  de  Berenger $1.00.    Little 

Iron,  Ralph,  pttitd.  ui  Schreiner,  Olive. 

Jadcson,  Helen  M.  (F.)  H.    Ramona $i.5a    Little 

Jacobs,  W.  W.    Dialstone  Lane $1.50.    Scribner 

James,  Henry  ;V.    The  American $1.35.    Macmillan 

The  Bostonians  $1.25.    Macmillan 

Daisy  Miller   $1.35.    Harper 

Golden  bowl.  2v $2-50.    Scribner 

Portrait  of  a  lady  $2.00.    Houghton 

Roderick   Hudson    $2.00.    Houghton 

Spoils  of  Foynton $1.50.    Houghton 

Washington  Square  $1.25.    Harper 

Janvier,  T.  A    In  the  Sargasso  Sea $1.25.    Harper 

Jewett,  Sarah  O.    Country  doctor $1.25.    Houghton 

Country  of  the  pointed  firs $1.25.    Houghton 

Deephaven    $1.25.    Houghton 

John,  Euginie  (K  Marlitt.)     Gold  Elsie $.75.    Lipp 

Little  moorland  princess $.75.    Lipp 

Old  mam'selle's  secret   $.75.    Lipp 

Second  wife  $.75.    Lipp 

Johnston,  Mary.     Audrey $i.5a    Houghton 

Prisoners  of  hope $1.50.    Houghton 

Sir  Mortimer    $1.50.    Harper 

To  have  and  to  hold $1.50.    Houghton 

Jticai,  M6r.     Black  diamonds $1.50.    Harper 

Keary,  Annie.     Castle  Daly $.50.    Winston 

Doubting  heart  $1.00.    Macmillan 


?6 
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Soft 


Scrib 


Mr.  Midsliipman  Easy ., $ijOa    AtdtBl 

Prtcr  Simple   $,8a    M*«ii| 

Marshall,   Archibald.     House  of   Mcrrilccs $i.50i    Tb*I 

Martin,  Jlfrj.  George  M.    Emmy  Lou $ija    McObI 

Martin,  Mn.  Helen  H.  R.    Tillie,  a  Mennonite  maid. 

Mason.  A.  E.  W.     Broken  road  . .  ...  .$i.sa 

Four    feathers    .$1.25.     M 

The    truants    $».Sa 

Maupassant,  H.  R.  A.  Guy  de.  Pierre  aiid  Jean  $.87       Hein 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  Mary  E.   (B.)     (Miss   Rrad<lon).     Fentoa^ 

quest    .  .|c62.    Sii 

Lady  Audley's  secret   $-6«. 

Melville,   Herman.     Typee $1-25. 

Meredith,   George.     Beauchamp's   career $i.5a 

Diana   of    The   Crossways $1.50. 

The  egoist  $i.5a 

Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel   $i.sa 

Rhoda   Fleming    $1.50. 

Merimie,  Prosper.     Carmen $2.oa 

Merriman,  Henry  Seton,  pseud,  stt  Scott,  H.  S. 

Merwin,  Samuel.    His  little  world $1^5. 

Road-builders    $I.5(X     Bsfekt 

Whip   hand    $i.5a.     DouMcdai 

Set  also  Webster,  H.  K.  &  Merwin,  SamaeL 

Michelson,    Miriam.     In   the   bishop's   carriage. ..  .$1.50.     Bobbs 

Miksath,  Kalman.    St.   Peter's  umbrella $1.50.     Harpef 

Miller,   Alice  D.     Calderon's   prisoner $1.50.     ScribDr 

Mitchell,  J.   A.     Amos  Judd $-75.     Scrihnef 

Pines  of  Lory $1.50.     Life   Pub.  Ca 

Villa  Qaudia  $i.5a     Life   Pub.  Ox 

Mitchell,  S.  W.    Adventures  of  Francois $1.50. 

Hugh  Wynne.     2v $1.50. 

Montresor,  Frances  F,    At  the  cross  roads $t.oo. 

Into  the  highways  and   hedges $t.oo. 

Moore,  F.  F.    Jessamy  bride $1.50.     Stone 

Moore,  George.     Evelyn   Inness $1-50.     Appleton 

Sister  Teresa.    Sequel  to  Evelyn  Inness $1.50.    Af^leton 

Morier,  James.    Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan 

$1.50.     Macmillaa 

Morris,    Gouverneur.      Aladdin    O'Brien $1.25.     Century 


CentuiT 
Centary 

ApplCtMS 

Appleton 
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Mnlodc.  Dinah  It,  m<  Craik,  Mrs.  Dinah  M.  (M.) 
Martttt,  Mary  N.    (Charles  Egbert  Craddodc).    Prophet 

of  the  Great  Smokjr  Moontains $i.as.    Hongfaton 

Story  of  old  Port  London li.SO.    Marmillan 

Where  die  battle  was  fought $1.35.    Houg^iton 

Needdl,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  st*  Needdl,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  (L) 
Needell,  Mrs.  Maxy  A.  (L.)    Stephen  EUicott's  daughter. 

$i.oa    Appleton 

NidioUt,  Mrs.  C3iariotte  (B.)  Jane  Eyre fixxx    Harper 

Shirley    $i.aa    Harper 

Villette   $t.oa    Harper 

N0U4  A.  L»    Unde  Jade's  executors $i.oa    Putnam 

Noble^  Edward.    Edge  of  drcunutance I1.50.    Dodd 

Norria,  Frank.    Moran  of  the  Lacfy  Letty — $i.oa    DouUeday 

The  octopus   $i.Sa    Doubleday 

The  ^  $i.Sa    Doubleday 

Norris,  W.  R    Heaps  of  money $.62.    Smidi 

His  grace   $.5a    Street 

Matrimony    $.62.    Smith 

Ohnet,  Georges.    Dr.  Rameau $.75.    Lipp 

The  ironmaster  $i.SOl    Rand 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Margaret  O.  (W.)     Chronides  of  Carlingford. 

Miss  Marjoribanks  $.87.    Blackwood 

Perpetual  curate  $.87.    Blackwood 

Salem  chapd   $.87.    Blackwood 

Little  pilgrim   ^75-    Little 

Oppenhdm.  E.  P.     The  malefactor $i.5o.    Little 

Osbonme,  Uoyd,  set  Stevenson,  R.  L.  B.  &  Osboume,  Lloyd. 
Ouida,  pseud,  see  Rami,  Louise  de  la. 

Overton,   Gwendolen.     Anne   Carmd $i.5o.    Macmillan 

Heritage  of  unrest   $i.5a    Macmillan 

Oxenham,  John.    Man  of  Sark $i.SO.    Baker 

Page,  T.  N.    Old  gentleman  of  the  black  stock $.75.    Scribner 

Red  Rock  $1.50.    Scribner 

Parker,  Gilbert    Battle  of  the  strong $1.50.    Houghton 

Right  of  way   Ii.TO.    Harper 

Seats  of  the  mighty $1.50.    Appleton 

The  weavers   $1.50.    Harper 

When  Valmond  came  to  Pontiac  $1.25.    Macmillan 

Parr,  Louisa.     Dorothy  Fox $1-50.    Lipp 

Parrish,  Randall.    Sword  of  the  old  frontier. .  .$1.50.    McQurg 
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When   wilderness   was   king    $1-50.     McCIurg 

Patcrson,   Arthur.     Cromwell's   own $i-50.     Harper 

Pattee,  F.  L.     House  of  the  black  ring $1.50,     Holt 

Payn,  James.     Lost  Sir  Massingberd $.87.     Chatto 

Fallen  fortunes   $.50.    Chatto 

Payne,  Will.     Mr.   Salt $1.50.    Houghton 

Perez-Galdos,   Benito.     Dona  Perfecta $1.00.    Harper 

Perry,  Bliss     Plated  city   $1.25.     Scribner 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  S.,  see  Ward,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  (P.) 

Phillips,  D.  G.    The  deluge $1.50.    Appleton 

Golden   fleece    $1-50.     McClure 

Master  rogue   $1.50.     McClure 

Plum  tree   $i-50.     Bobbs 

Second  generation    $i-SO.    Appleton 

Phillpotts,    Eden.     Children   of  the  mist $1.50.     Putnam 

Mother  of  the  man $i-5o.     Dodd 

The  portreeve   $I-So^     Macmillan 

Secret    woman    $i-5o.    Mactnillan 

Sons  of  the  morning   $1.50.     Putnam 

Pier,  A.  S.     Ancient  grudge $1.50.    Houghton 

Pool,  Maria  L.    Against  human  nature $i-25-    Harper 

Dally $1.25.    Harper 

Porter,  Jane.     Scottish  chiefs $1.00.     Rand 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw $1.00.     Rand 

Prentis.  J.   H.     Case   of   Dr.   Horace $125.    Baker 

Prince,  Mrs.  Helen  C.   (P.)    Story  of  Christine  Rochefort. 

$1.25.    Houghton 
Quiller-Couch,  A.  T.  ste  Couch,  A.  T.  Quiller-. 
Raimond,  C,  pseud,  see  Robins,  Elizabeth.  ^M 

Rame,  Louise  i«  la  (Ouida).    Bebee $.75.     Lip^' 

Strathmore    $.75.     Lipp 

Under   two   flags    $t.oo.     Burt 

Raymond,  W.     Tryphena  in  love $.75.    Mactnillan 

Rayner,   E.     Free  to  serve    $1.50.    Small 

In  castle  and  colony   ?i.5o.    Duflaeld 

Reade,   Charles.     Christie  Johnstone $i.ao.    Dodd 

Cloister  and  the  hearth    $1-25.    Scribner 

Griffith    Gaunt    $>'25.    Scribner 

Hard  cash    $»-2S.    Scribner 

It  is  never  too  late  to  mend $i-2S.    Scribner 

^-ove  me  little,  love  me  long $1.25.    Scribner 
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Ffeg  WoSngtan  $1.35.    Scribner 

Pat  yoondf  in  his  ^>ce  $i'2S.    Scribner 

mid  Bondcanlt,  Dion.    Fonl  play $1.35.    Scribner 

ReeA  Myrtle.    Lavender  and  old  lace |i.5a    Putnam 

Rcid,  Christian,  pttud.  tee  Pusher,  Frances  C 

Rtaosconq^  Owen.    Jewel  of  Ynys  Galon $1.25.    Longmans 

Kct,  Mrs.  Alice  C  (H.)  Mis.  W^^  of  the  cabbage  patch. 

$ixa    Century 

Lofcy  Mary  fixxx    Century 

Viee,  James,  ue  Besant,  Walter  &  Rice,  James. 

Udiards,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  (H.)  Mrs.  Tree $.75.    Estes 

Rkhardson,  S.    Letters  from  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

Iijoa    Rontledge 

Skfcert,  Edith.    The  golden  hawk |i.sa    Baker 

The  rtapet $1.50.    Houghton 

Kidg^  W.  P.    Breaker  of  laws $1.50.    Macmillan 

Son  of  the  state  $1.25.    Dodd 

The  Wickhanues  ....$1.25.    Methuen 

Ritchie,  Mrs.  Annie  L  (T.)    Miss  Angel $1.50.    Smith,  Elder 

Old  Kensington  $i.50.    Smith,  Elder 

Village  on  the  cliff $1.50.    Smith,  Elder 

Roberts,  C.  G.  D.    Forge  in  the  forest $1.50.    Page 

Heart  of  the  ancient  wood $i.5a    Page 

Sister  to  Evangeline   $1.50.    Page 

Roberts,  Margaret.    On  the  edge  of  the  storm $.87.    Wame 

Robins,  Elizabeth  (C.  Raimond).    Magnetic  North  $1.50.    Stokes 

Open  question $1.50.    Stokes 

Roche,  J.  J.    Her  majesty  the  king $1.25.    Badger 

Rohlfs,  Mrs.  Anna  K  (G.)     Circular  study. . .  .$1.35.    McClure 

Leavenworth  case  $1.25.    Putnam 

Woman  in  the  alcove    $i-50.    Bobbs 

Rose^er,  P.  K     Forest  schoolmaster $1.50.    Putnam 

RuflSni,  G.  D.    Doctor  Antonio   $1.50.    Dillingham 

Runkle,  Bertha.     Helmet  of  Navarre $1-50.    Century 

Russell,  G.  W.  &  Sichel,  Edith.    Woodhouse  correspondence. 

$1.25.    Dodd 

Russell,  W.  C.    Marooned  $1.00.    Rand 

Sailor's  sweetheart  $1.25.    New  Amsterdam 

Wreck  of  the  "Grosvenor." $1.00.    Burt 

Ryan,  Marah  £.    Told  in  the  hills $1.00.    Rand 

Sage,  William.     Robert  Tournay $1.50.    Houghton 
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Sand,  G«orge,  pstud.  see  Dudevant,  Mvte.  Amantine,  L.  A.  (D.) 

Sandeau,  L.  S.  J.    Catherine $i.2e.     Cnpples 

Scheffel.  J.  V.  von.     Ekkehard.  2v $1.25.     Holt 

Schreiner,  Olive  (Ralph  Iron).     Storv  of  an  African  farm. 

$.60.     Little 
Schubin,  Ossip,  pseud,  see  Kirschner,  Lola. 

Schultz,    Jeanne.      Story    of    Colette $i-50.    Appleton 

Scott,  H.  S.  (Henry  Seton  Merriman).    Barlasch  of  the  Guard. 

$1.50.     McClure 

The   sowers    $1.25.     Harper 

With   edged  tools    5i.2S-     Harper 

Scott,  Michael.     Tom  Cringle's  log $1.40.     Scribner 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.     Anne  of  Geierstein $i-2S.    Macmillan 

The  antiquary   $1.25.     Macmillan 

Guy   Mannering    $1-25.    Macmillan 

Heart   of    Mid-Lothian $1.25.    Macmillan 

Ivanhoe    $1-25.    Macmillan 

Kcnilworth    $1-25.    Macmillan 

The  monastery    $1.25.     Macmillan 

Old    Mortality    $i-2S-     Macmillan 

Peveril  of  the  Peak  $1-25.    Macmillan 

Quentin   Durward    $1.25.    Macmillan 

Rob  Roy  $1.25.    Macmillan 

Talisman   $1.25.    Macmillan 

Wavcrley    $1.25.    Macmillan 

Woodstock   $1-25.    Macmillan 

Seawell,  MoUie  E.    History  of  Lady  Betty  Stair. 

$1.25.     Scribner 

Sprightly  romance  of  Marsac $1.25.    Scribner 

Sedgwick,  Anne  D.    Fountain  sealed $1.50.    Century 

Paths  of  judgment  $1.50.    Century 

The  rescue   $1.50.    Century 

Scrao,   Matilde.     Conquest   of   Rome $1.50.    Harper 

Land  of  Cockavne  $i.So.     Harper 

Shackleton,   Robert.    Great  adventurer $1.50.    Doubleday 

Shafer,  Sara  A.    Beyond  chance  of  change $1.50.    Macmillan 

Sharp,  William   (Fiona  K^acleod)   Washer  of  the  ford. 

$1.25.    Stone 

Shaw,   G.   B.     Cashel   Byron's   profession $1.25.    Brentano 

Unsocial    socialist    $1.25.    Brentano 

Sheehan,  P.  A.    My  new  curate $1.50.    Marlicr 
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Shtpsmrd,  Klirahrth  S.    Ourles  Anchester.  av..%i-SO-    McQiiis 

Cootiterputs.  ar  |i.5a    McQiirg 

^enrood,  Muggnt.  P,    Co~.iiig  of  the  tide.  .$1,501    Houghton 

Shorthonsc^  J.  H.    John  Ing^etant %tjoo,    Micmfllan 

Sir  Percnral  $.7a    Macmillan 

Sichel.  Edith,  ut  RoMdl,  G.  W.  &  Sidiel.  Edith. 
Sicnkkwicz,  Heniyk.   The  deluge,    av. 

^f^M/ to  With  fire  and  sword $3xxx    Little 

"QuoVadis." $i.Sa    Little 

With  fire  and  sword Ii-Sa    Little 

Silberrad,  Una  L.   Curayl $i.Sa    Donbledajr 

The  good  comrade  $i.SO-    Honghton 

Petronilla  Heroven    It-SO.    DooUeday 

SfaKbdr.  May.    Divine  fire |t.5a    Holt 

The  helpmate  $i.Sa    Holt 

Sindair,  U.  B.,  /r.    The  jungle  $i.SO.    Doubleday 

Slosson,  Mrs.  Annie  (T.)    Seven  dreamers $1.25.    Harper 

Smith,  Mrs.  Alice  P.    Montlivet $1.50.    Baker 

Smith,  F.  H.     Caleb  West,  master  diver $1.50.    Houghton 

Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville $i-25.    Houghton 

Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn $i-SO.    Scribner 

Tides  of  Barnegat $i-5Q.    Scribner 

Tom  Grogan  $i.SOf   Houghton 

Smollett,  T.  G.    Adventures  of  Humphry  Clinker,  av. 

$i.oa    Macmillan 

Peregrine  Pickle.    2v $a.oa    Macmillan 

Snaith,  J.  C.     Broke  of  Covenden $i.5<x    Turner 

Spearman,  F.  H.     Qose  of  the  day $i-a5>    Appleton 

Whispering  Smith  $i.50-    Scribner 

Spielhagen,  Friedrich.    Hammer  and  anvil $.sa    H<dt 

Steel,  Mrs.  Flora  A.  (W.)    On  the  face  of  the  waters. 
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My  object  wa»  chiefly  to  iho«r  that  to  people  acquainted  wit 
language,  the  invention  of  an  attilicial  liitigua^e  is  by  no  airua 
pussitiility.  HMv,  iliat  such  an  artiRcinl  Utigiiage  mi^jht    be   mod 
perfect.    mo<e   reguUr,    more  easy   to   learn,    than    any   of   the  spoi 
tongues  of  men.     Ltcturts  on  tht  ScietKt  of  Lttnguaj^e.      y,\  ,vx  MB 

Wc  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  as  a  whole  even  our  most 
developed  languages  correspond  in  character  to  only  a  inoilcrate  dea 
of  cultuic.  —  Uarwin. 


The  language  by  which  a  nation  with  Highly  developed  art  and] 
edge  and  scntimeni  must  express  its  thoughts  on  these  subjects  id 
machine  devised  for  suth  special  work,  but  an  old  barb;tric  enijine^ 
to  and  altered,  patched  and  tinkered  into  some  sort  of  capability.  -  T«l 
Primitive  Culture  /,  %yi. 
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The  time  is  not  far  olT,  when  one  system  of  weights,  measun^ 
coinage,  one  division  of  time,  one  plan  of  electrical  mcasurenirot.  a 
code  of  international  law,  one  mode  of  quarantine  aitU  saaitation.  a 
costume,  will  prevail  throughout  the  civiliicti  world,  and  along  with  d 
uniBcation  of  action  muit  and  loill  came  it  uiiifieatinit  of  sp*nk.  Hi 
not  only  desirable,  it  is  cetioiii  to  arrive,  and  as  beings  of  intellw* 
scIf-consrioDsness,  looking  before  as  well  as  after,  it  becomes  us  to  ci 
ploy  our  faculties  to  direct  the  course  of  events  w  that  this  ortr  Mmtvn 
AiH-iuaj^e  be  not  left  to  blind  chance,  but  ke  fntmed  an<i  aiivftnl 
deliberate  choiee  ond  -filh  the  wuett  const Je ration. — Tmk  Aim 
Philosophical  Sociktv, 


INTRODUCTION. 


So  much  has  of  late  been  written  about  the  desiiabHitj  and 
neoessitjr  of  a  univefsal  language,  principally  for  commercial 
purposes,  that  it  is  needless  to  discuss  the  merits  of  such  a 
project  in  general,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  decide  on  the 
best  system. 

Various  attempts  have  at  different  times  been  made  to  con- 
struct a  universal  language  (by  Bishop  Wilkins,  Leibnitz, 
Descartes,  etc.),  but  we  may  without  entering  into  details  pass 
over  all  of  these,  until  we  come  to  Volapijk.  This  langunge, 
invented  by  Father  Johann  Martin  Schleyer  of  Constanz,  Ger- 
many, and  first  given  to  the  world  in  1879,  has  certainly  struck 
a  sympathetic  chord  in  mankind,  for  it  has  made  most  extra- 
ordinary progress,  and  this  notwithstanding  its  defects  which 
are  acknowledged  even  by  its  most  enthusiastic  adherents,  as  is 
proved  by  the  deliberations  of  its  "  Academy." 

Volap&k  has  within  a  year  made  some  progress  in  the 
United  States,  although  some  of  its  sounds  are  very  diflicult  of 
pronunciation  for  English-speaking  people,  and  if  we  now 
venture  before  the  public  with  a  new  system,  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  confusion  into  the  camp  of  the  vohipiikists, 
(for  we  should  all  work  harmoniously  together,  if  we  want  to 
succeed   in  the  face  of  ridicule,  contempt,  or,  what  is  even 


worse,  indifference),  but  solely  because  we  ar*  convinced  that 
our  project  is  far  superior ;  and  as  the  adherents  of  Vola- 
pUk  in  comparison  to  the  mass  of  the  population  are  ns  )-et  an 
insignificant  number,  and  as  the  adoption  liy  the  civilized 
world  of  a  universal  language  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  import- 
ance and  should  not  be  lightly  entered  upon,  we  invite  an  in- 
spection of  Spelin,  and  if  possible,  a  comparison  of  it  with 
Volapflk. 

The  only  oflicial  chance  of  such  a  comparison  so  far  has 
been  afforded  by  the  Report  of  the  Philological  Society  of 
London,  in  answer  to  the  invitation  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  congress  for  perfecting 
a  universal  language.  The  American  Philosophical  Society 
had  condemned  Vcilapiik,  and  as  Spelin  .it  that  time  had  not 
made  its  a|)pearance,  but  had  done  so  by  the  time  the  Report 
of  the  Philological  Society  of  London  was  published,  the  latter 
only  can  give  us  any  information  on  this  subject. 

This  Report  was  written  by  the  eminent  phonetician,  Alex. 
J.  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.,  for  many  yeais  president  and  now  a  vice- 
president  of  that  Society,  and  though  he  is  decidedly  favorable 
to  Volapilk,  yet  whenever  he  mentions  Spelin,  he  exalts  the 
latter  over  the  former. 

A  few  extracts  of  this  Report,  referring  to  Spelin  as  com- 
pared with  Volaplik,  may  be  of  interest : 

Speaking  of  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  use  and 
printing  of  the  German  umlaute  (modified  vowels),  he  says  on 
pg.  73  :  "None  of  these  Jificullits  occur  in  Spelin.'' 

Pg.  7^  :  "  Prof.  Bauer's  S|ielin  is  enabled  to  have  a  different, 
and  to  most  Europeans  a  more  natural  system  of  accenhiation" 

Pg.  75  :  "At  the  same  time  I  should  of  course  have  pre- 
ferred the  much  simpler  alphabet  of  Prof.  Bauer."' 

Referring  to  the  conjugation  of  vtrbs,  he  says  on  pg.  84  ; 
"  Prof.  Bauer  in  his  Spelin  adopts  another  and,  1  think,  still 


iiinirfer  procen TXsr  it  Ikt  ury  nmflat  ttri  wMA  Ihani 

mm.  But  At  itaufy  tjf  H*  tmutmdim  tamwt  b*  froptrfy  ^rtcp- 
aUifyam  itdakd  txomplt. 

With  r^ard  to  the  ^Itnxion  of  nount,  he  says  on  pg.  86 : 
**  Here  i^in  Spelin  is  simpler  than  Volaptkk." 

Pg.  90 :  "I  xaxf  say  at  once  that  if  Spelin  had  preceded 
VolapBk  (which  was  impossible,  as  its  existence  is  entirely  due 
to  VolapQk),  and  had  been  worked  out  in  the  deuil  now  at- 
tained by  VolapBk,  it  must  have  been  far  tnort  widtly  acceptid, 
and  have  become,  as  its  name  implies,  the  AU-langnage." 

I^.  91 :  "Spelin  is  certainly  very  much  mart  euphonumt  than 
Volapak." 

Pg.  96 :  "A  careful  examination  of  Volap&k  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
Mras  intended,  and  displays  great  ingenuity  in  its  construction. 
At  the  same  time  Spelin  seems  to  me  simpler,  easier,  and  more 
adapted  for  speech." 

Agreeing  with  this  view  of  the  comparative  merits  of  Vola- 
p&k and  Spelin,  and  believing  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  replace 
the  one  as  yet  but  slightly  established  (considering  the  vast 
field  it  is  intended  to  cover),  with  one  that  is  unquestionably 
superior,  we  submit  a  short  sketch  of  the  structure  of  Spelin. 

Before,  however,  entering  into  details,  we  want  to  guard 
against  any  possible  objections  to  a  universal  language  in 
general  by  stating  that  it  is  not  intended  to  displace  any  exist- 
ing language,  but  is  to  be  used  simply  as  a  common  medium 
in  business  correspondence  with  foreign  nations,  as  a  help  in 
travelling  in  foreign  countries,  and  eventually  as  an  inter- 
national neutral  language  for  science  and  literature. 

The  plea  that  any  of  the  existing  languages  should  be 
adopted  for  such  purposes  cannot  be  entertained  on  account  of 
the  impossibility  of  agreeing  on  such  a  language,  involving 
national  jealousies  and  prejudices,  ami,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance yet,  on  account  of  the  difhculties  of  all  natural  Ian- 
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guagcs,  and  itii.-  almost  utter  impossihility  of  leamir 

one  wiihoiu  years  of  study,  or  a  prolonged  residence  in  the 

country  wliere  it  is  spoken. 


Prof.  Hauer,  the  author  of  Spelin,  was  a  realous  student 
propagator  of  VoLipiik,  and  received  from  its  inventor  the 
degree  cf  "  lopitidel  "  ^ligher  teacher).  He  is  conversant  with 
Gernmn,  French,  Italian,  Croatian,  Litin,  English,  Russian 
and  Spanish,  and  i:-  therefore  thoroughly  competent  to  com- 
pare the  two  artificial  languages,  VolapiJk  and  Spelin,  with 
nntur.d  languages.  He  soon  became  convinced  that  while  the 
great  principles,  on  which  Volapiik  is  founded,  are  sound,  yet 
that  they  have  been  so  imperfectly  carried  out  that  the  system 
falls  far  short  of  the  regularity,  brevity  and  etiphonj'  that  might 
have  been  attained.  His  first  attemp's  were  directed  towards 
a  reformation  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  Volapiik,  leaving 
its  vocabul.iry  mainly  untouched.  This  procedure  he  found 
impracticable,  foi  even  Dr.  KerckholTs  of  Paris,  probably  the 
most  ardent  promoter  of  Vola)iuk  in  the  world,  says: 
"Nothing  vital  can  l>e  changed  in  Volapiik."  In  his  third 
work  on  the  subject  he  develops  a  new  scientiiic  language, 
called  Sf'KLiN,  (.^ll-language). 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  :  S+pe+lin. — S  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  words  is  a  symbol  of  collectiveness.  Pe  as  a  prefix 
means  "each,"  hence  spe  means  "all,"  lin  =  language,  from 
the  Latin  "lingua  "  (with  which  we  are  familiar  in  "linguist"). 
The  word  is  pronounced  spay-Unn,  (i  like  i  in  machiru,  bul 
shorter). 

The  following  sketch  of  the  system  is  in  part  carefully 
abridged  and  in  part  fully  translated  from  Prof.  Bauer's  exfxni- 
tion  in  German. 


t  an«^^ 
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I.    GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

The  Boman  alphabet,  being  used  by  most  civilized  na- 
tioDB,  or  at  least  known  to  them,  is  to  be  used. 

There  are  no  exceptions  in  Spelin,  though  sometimes 
general  rules  may  be  limited  by  special  ones. 

The  basis  of  Spelin  are  acoustic  and  correlative  princi- 
plea    So  far  as  possible,  there  is  nothing  arbitrary. 

The  gnunmar  is  founded  on  those  of  the  principal  mod- 
em languages,  notably  English,  German  and  French,  se- 
lecting the  simplest  forms  in  each. 

The  irord-roots  are  adopted  first  from  the  English,  as 
being  the  most  extensively  used,  and  as  uniting  the  Teutonic 
and  Romance  families ;  next  from  German  or  French,  or  if 
these  are  not  suitable,  from  other  Aryan  sources. 

The  simplest  roots  are  those  beginning  and  ending  with 
a  consonant,  divided  by  a  vowel ;  as :  dom  =  bouse. 


II.    ALPHABET. 

1.  Vowels. 
The  vowel  scale  is 

J    6    a    0    o    <»  * 
pronounced  invariably  as  follows : 


I 

like     I      in    machine. 

e 

like    «y     in    ihei/. 

a 

like     a      in    father. 

0 

like     0      in     (/o. 

a 

like    oo    in     moon. 

(B 

like     u      in     but. 

*  These  are  arranged  according  to  the  acoustic  series,  as  being  tha 
nntnral  order. 

(7) 
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ThisBoricd  of  vowels  plays  an  important  part  in  tbeif- 
stem  of  correlution;  lu  fact,  the  whole  griimmaiiciil  etmctun 
of  the  hingiinge  is  basted  upon  it.  The  vowi'l  |  di»niH« 
tliiit  \vhi(;h  is  xwnrvet  in  time  and  ptnco,  tia  thtr  pitMi'iii 
tense,  unity,  to  diiy,  here,  now,  this,  &c.  ;  nnd  the  other 
vowels  denote  surcessively  that  which  is  more  and  mm 
roniote  m  the  order  in  which  they  ataml,  <1owii  to  a,  wliil* 
c»  signilios  soiuetliing  indifferent  in  sex  au<l  number,  brint 
a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  the  other  vowels. 

2.    CONSOX.VNTS. 

The  eonsonants  are  such  ns  occar  in  all  tiireo  of  :hc  lead- 
ing languiiges,  English,  French  and  German,  arranged  w- 
cording  to  their  proiiunciution  by  tin-  orjjiins  of  siieerli 
(beginning  witli  the  li])8)  lus  foUowa : 

p,  b,  m,  f,  T,  t,  d,  n,  I,  (r),»  y,  s,  z,  e,  k,  g. 
Tlicse  have  ail  tiieir  most  usual  English  sounds,  esceps 
C,  which  i-eprcseuts  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  «Ain«. 
y  is  always  a  consonant. 

8  is  always  pronounced  as  in  sole  (never  as  in  /•<>•>. . 
g  always  ns  in  ffo  (never  as  in  ycj/i). 
Tlie  vowels  0  and  <p  are  often  used  whore   a   ^uiuid  is 
requiriMl   for  I  lie  sake  of  euphony  as  in  iksetil,  a  tonth. 
instciKl  of  ikstJI. 

In  a  sitnihir  manner  y  and  z  are  used  as  enphouic  con- 
sonants. 

III.    ACCENT. 

The  accent  is  like  the  Spanish.  All  words  ending  in  kj 
vowel  are  accented  on  the  jienultimate  (next  to  the  last)  i 
syllable  ;  words  ending  in  a  consonant  on  the  last,  with  the 

*  Prof,  Baner  linn  ndopttHl  Uie  r  in  bix  nlphnbet,  bnt  it  in  nnly  aaed 
for  variety's  Bnke.  The  CliineRe  iimy  prononnoe  nil  r"s  like  |.  or  th» 
Japsneso  nil  Ix  like  r  :  there  can  never  he  tiny  niisnnderstADding,  for 
if  n  word  (-(iMtniuH  nil  r.  ii  s  for  instance,  prof,  there  is  no  wrinj  plof 
in  the  InugiiiiKe. 


exception  of  the  plnnl  ending  on,  which  is  not  accented. 
If,  therefore,  a  saflBx  consiBting  of  a  vowel  is  added  to 
the  root,  the  accent  remains  undisturbed;  with  a  suffix 
consisting  of  two  rowels,  the  first  of  these  tdces  the  accent; 
with  a  suffix  ending  in  a  consonant,  the  vowel  of  tliis 
snffix  is  accented  (always  with  the  exception  of  the  syllablo 
08,  noted  above),  g^Mo  »  gold ;  sUnitin  »  renerution ; 
plain  1- pen,  plAmoB8  X- pens ;  kepl  =  which?,  k6pe?  = 
how  ? ;  gnd  «•  goodness ;  gaiio  =  well ;  g^df r  =  good. 

The  law  for  the  length  of  the  vowels  is  as  follows :  An 
open  syllable  is  long,  a  closed  one  short.  (An  open  syllable 
is  one  ending  in  a  vowel,  a  closed  one  is  one  ending  in  a 
consonant).    In  Spelin  gpe  is  long  and  Ifn  is  short 


IV.    GRAMMAR. 

1.  Pronouns. 

We  begin  with  the  prononns,  because  they  form  the 
basis  of  the  whole  grammar. 
The  personal  pronouns  are  based  on  the  vowel-scale : 

i  =  I,  is  =  we. 

e  =  thou  or  you  {ting.)         es  =  you  {plur.) 
a  s=  he,  as  =  they  {masc. ) 

O  =  she,  OS  =  they  {/em.) 

O  =  it.  OS  =s  they  {neut. ) 

OB  =  one. 
The  <B  —•  one  is  not  the  numeral,  but  the  neutral  pronoun, 
as  in  the  phrase  "one  says"  (they  say,  it  is  said).     This  is 
the  French  and  Volapiik  "on,"  the  German  "man." 

The  relatioe  and  interrogative  pronouns  arc  alike,  iis  is 
the  case  in  English  witli  who,  which,  what,  etc.,  also  partly 
in  French,  German,  Croato-Servian,  &c. 

ka  =  who,  ka      =  what. 
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n. 


;}.  Vekbs. 

The  tensoa  are  denoted  hv  the  vowela  i,  c,  a,  o. 
ded  to  the  verh  stem. 

1,  lis  Iho  (irst  vowel,  denoliis  the  ncHnwl  time  or  the" 
present ;  e  tlie  past  I  perfect  or  iiii perfect  i ;  a  the  pluperfect^ 
o  the  fntnro ;  n  the  future  perfect. 

Tims  there  are  five  tenses  from  the  infinitive,  niili  = 
love. 

i  mili  =  I  love. 

i  mile  =  I  loved  or  have  loved. 

i  iiiilH  =  I  Imd  loved. 

i  liiilo  =  I  .>iliall  or  will  love. 

i  lllilll^  I  .shall  or  will  huvo  loved 


Prevent, 

Ptmt  (perfect  &  imjierf. ; 

PliiperJ'ecl, 

Future, 

Future  perfect. 


As  an  example  we  give  the  jircsMit  tense  in  full : 


=  I  love. 

^  yiui  love  (*i»^. ) 


i  iiiili 

e  mili 

a  mili   =  he  loves, 

O  niiil   =  she  loves, 

11  mill  =  it  loves, 

w  mili  =  one  lovea 

A  few  exivmples  at  random 
a  niila  —  he  had  loved. 


Is  mill  =  we  love. 
es  mili  =  you  love  {lAur.y 
as  mili  =  they  love  (masa 
OS  mili  =  lliey  love  {fern.) 
IIS  mili  =  they  love  {neut, 


OS  milu  =  they  (fern. )  sh 
or  will  have  been  loved. 
Most  verhs  are  derive<l  from  nouii.«i,  as  : 

mil  =  love,  mill  =  to  love. 

Ink  =  eye,  luki  =  to  see. 

But   some   few    verbs,    occuring   very  frequently,    1 
only  a  single  letter  as  a  radical  : 

bi      =  to  be,  i  hi  <=  I  am,  as  bl  =  they  are, 

0  bo  =  she  will  be. 
fl       =  to  cause, 

vl       =  to  have.  a  VU  =  ho  shall  have  had. 

zi      =  bIiuU  (emphatically),  O  zi  plunii  =-  she  shall 


J 


.>«>..  (1  ranseil  tlii.s  to  l>e  don 

lfi.falii.pa=-;      ,,|,ad  this  done.) 
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The  imperftet  nuqr  be  rendered  by  let  or  ft,  escaotly  as  in 
Engliah :  let  is  gaol  to  kul  —  let  us  go  to  school. 

Tbe  imperative  in  the  second  person  is  the  sume  as  the 
infinitive :  girl  Imk  ta  ytf  —  give  the  book  to  the  man. 

The  optative  (exprcMsing  deaire  or  wish)  is  rendered  by 
me  (English  may),  with  the  order  of  words  the  same  as  in 
English :  me  e  M  ginUr  —  may  yoa  be  happy ! 

The  interrofftttive  is  expressed  by  placing  before  the  sen- 
tence the  word  kot  (when  there  is  no  other  interrogative 
pronoan) :   kflDi  e  luki  dog  —  do  you  see  the  dog  ? 

OtheC  verb  frams  will  be  understood  from  examples. 

Conditional:  1  gtmi  mon  It  1  vnl  n  —  I  would  give  the 
moHey,  if  I  had  it ;  I  gima  mon  It  I  YQa  a  —  I  would 
have  given  the  money.  If  I  had  had  it. 

Reflexive :  1  racl  ZOB  or  i  vaci  i  —  I  wash  myself ;  a  TacI 
KB  —  he  washes  himselt ;  but  a  vaci  a  =  he  washes  him. 

The praent participle  ends  in  in  :  inilin  —  loving. 

The  past  particijtle  ends  in  ed  :  milcd  —  loved. 

The  comparative  and  superlative  are  rendered  by  meo  — 
more,  and  mao  —  most ;  meo  mllln  —  more  loving ;  mao 
milin  —  most  loving. 

The  passive  is  formed  by  the  verb  bi  —  to  be,  and  the 
past  participle  in  ed,  just  as  in  English  : 
O  be  mlled  —  she  was  loved  ; 
koB?  mon  bo  flnded  =-  ha.s  tlie  money  been  found. 

The  negative  is  formed  by  nen  —  no,  not  : 

a  nen  Inki  —  he  does  not  see. 
The  reciprocal  form  is  given  as  in  English  : 

Is  mili  puma  —  we  love  one  another  ; 

(is  mill  ikma  —  we  love  the  one  and  the  otherV 
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The  duraXive  or  frequent(ttivt  is  expressed   by  uddit)| 
ltd  8  to  tlie  verb,  as  it  is  in  effect  like  iv  plural  form  of  tin 
verb     Me  S|H"Hn  vivis  —  Ix»iig  live  Speliii  I    Yatir  blaniis 
yaknluo  —  the  leiK-her  (hubituuUy)  bhiines  the  scholars. 

Tiiis   rule   economizes   u   great    many    roots  nitil    saves, 
memorizing  new  words :  i  luki  -  I  see :  i  liikl8  —  I  look. 


4.  Akticles. 

The  articles  (definite  and  indefitnite)  are  entirely  omittedj 
as  in  Uussian  uiid  Latin.     This  will  be  appreciated  iiy  ii 
who  have  learnt  any  foreign  languages.     Wlien  we  say  : 
do  not  want  «  book,  but  tlif  book,  we  mean  the  foUowiti; 
and  render  it  acconlingly  in  Speliii :  1  do  not  want  any 
book,  but  this  {thai)  book. 

5.  Nouns. 

Ail  nouns  begin  with  a  consonant.     If  we  let  T  stand 
a  Towel  aud  c  for  a  consonant  the  fornix  wiiich  they  take 
are:  eve  (con.sonant,  vowel.  i-oMHoimtit  ;  tlii'  fiormal  type); 

CV(T,  WVe,  CfVCC,  CVVC,  CCVVO,  l-VVt-C,  WVVfl'. 

In  order  1.,  to  facilitate  proiiVnciation  ;  i.,  not  to  mistake 
them  for  plnrul  forms,  and  :i. ,  to  increase  tiieir  number  as 
much  :iri  possible,  an  w  is  added,  1.,  to  all  roots  ending  iu 
8;  2,  to  all  ending  in  two  consonants ;  lus :  man  —  hand; 
niiinf'w  =  manufacture  ;  peiiscp  --  pension.  This  gives 
^ipelin  an  inexhaustible  source  of  one  and  two  syllableil  roots.' 

The  plural  of  nouns  always  ends  in  ihn  :  maiMCW  —  hauda;. 
inaiifaM  —  manufactures  ;  ppiUMPH  —  pensions. 

There  is  no  variation  for '•«.■»«  ,•   the  iiccustitive  or  obj 
tive,  is  distiuguislu^l  frmn  the  notninativo  by  its  ))o8itio] 
in  the  sentence,  as  in   English.     .^UJ  other  relations  ai 
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ezpnand  by  prapontions.    Do  denotes  tbe  genetive  or 
poeneuTe ;  te  the  datire.    Thus : 

Nomin.  Sing.       bnk  —  the  book,  Plur.  'ImkCBS. 

Oeiu*.      "    do  Imk  —  of  the  book,  "  do  ImkoBS. 

Jku.        "    ta  bnk  —  to  the  book,  '*  ta  bokoes. 

Aeau.      "         Ink  —  the  book,  "  bakoes. 

Fttt  do  ^^unlk  glTO  mon  (ta)  ystleoBS  —  The  friend's 

father  gave  money  to  the  teachers. 

Tn  may  be  omitted,  where  no  ambiguity  would  result,  as 
in  the  above  sentence. 

There  can  never  be  any  ambiguity  with  the  above  declen- 
sion, as  the  stmctnie  of  Speliu  (contrary  to  that  of  Volapuk) 
allows  every  shade  of  meaning  to  be  clearly  expressed  with- 
out a  special  form  for  the  accusative  ;  for  instance  :  yamik 
ka  mlU  —  the  friend  who  lores ;  yamik  ka  a  mill  —  the 
friend  whom  he  loves ;  ka  mill  I  —  who  lores  ?  ka  a  inlli  ?— 
whom  does  he  love  ?  ka  mili  a!  —  who  lores  him  ? 

Gender,  —In  Spelin  we  hare  only  the  natural  gender ; 
where  a  difference  in  sex  has  to  be  made,  tlie  pronoun  a  (he) 
for  ranle,  o  (she)  for  femule,  and  te  (one)  for  neuter  are 
prefixed,  but  us  all  nouns  must  begin  with  u  consonant,  the 
euphonic  consonant  y  is  pretxed.     For  example : 

bif      —  ox.  kav       —  horse. 

yabif  —  bull.  yakav  —  stallion. 

yobif  —  cow.  yokav  —  mare. 

y«blf  =  cattle.  ytnkav  =  steed. 

yaz  —  man.  )  Here  a,  0,  <B  are  the  roots,  and  y  and  z  are 
yoa  _  woman,  i  used  for  making  nouns  of  tlieso  pronouns. 
ywz  =  man  (in  general,  without  regard  to  sex  ;  the  (ler- 

nuni  :  Mensc^h). 
ti(j  —  to  teach  ;  yjitic  —  teacher  :  yotic  —  wonnin  ti-acher. 
kill  —  school ;    yaklll  —  neholar  :  yoklll  —  female  .scholar. 
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Componilion  of  noun*. — 'I'liero  uro  uovor  moro  than  two 
words  foiini'ctcd  to  form  one  word,  mid  the  connoctiug 
link  is  thu  vuwcl  o.  \i\i\\  wliicli  we  urc  familiar  in  such 
words  IU3:   plion-o-grapli,  psvch-o-logy.  tlienu-o-nicter,  etc. 

Words  iieceasury  for  sciontific  terminology  are  com- 
ponnded  from  roots  already  existing  in  the  lungimge  nnd 
urt*  to  he  st'lf-exijliUijitory.  Foreign  words,  the  parts  of 
wliich  arc  unknown  to  Spelin,  (sneh  as  the  Volupiik  words 
fotoffnf,  lelefon,  etc.)  are  iniidmissiblo. 

Prrjixi'n  awA  Suffixen.  —  k  limgnngo  gains  %-ery  much  in 
elegance  by  a  system  of  pn-iixcs  iiiul  su(h.\es,  na  some  of 
the  living  langxiagcs,  notably  Itulian  and  Spanish,  show. 
Vohipiik  also  tenches  as  some  good  points  in  this  re.spect. 
Thoy  are  used  for  changing  the  meaning  of  a  word  in 
magnitude,  quality,  etc.,  and  besides  economizing  roots 
are  a  great  help  to  memory  in  learning  the  voa»hulary. 

A  few  examples  will  explain  our  meaning  : 
— ip,  suffix  fc»r  science;   nut  —  nature;   natip  —  natural 

liifitory. 
— et,  sufllx  for  diminutives;  dog  —  dog;  d<)get  —  little 
dog. 
le — ,  prefix  for  velocity  ;  etaiii  —  to  go  ;  Ic^iini  —  to  run. 
ne — ,  prefix  for  negation  ;   inik  =  friendship  ;  ueniik  = 

enmity. 
me — .prefix    for   intensity   (increase);    glvi  —   to   give; 

niPgivi  —  to  give  away. 
moB — ,  prefix  for  deterioration;  Spoil  — marriage,  ni<ps]M>ii=- 
misulIiuTice 
te— ,  prelix  for  esteem  ;    ya«  =  man  ;    teyaz  =  air,  Mr. 


6.    AD.IKCTIVE8. 

All  adjectives  follow  the  noun,  and  have  neitlier  gender 
nor  number. 
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Adjeotivfls  in  gsiraml  aire  fonned  by  adding  Ir  to  the 
root,  aa :  gvA  ■■  goodness ;  gndlr  »  good ;  those  denoting 
aimihuity  ond  in  llr :  rut  ■-  redness ;  ratir  >■  red ; 
rntlir  ■■  reddish.  Adjectives  fonned  from  pronouns  and 
numben  end  in  I,  as  already  described. 

For  M^MtiTM  of  googimphioal  niunM  and  the  f  onr  qnarten  of  the 
lia»T«na  toy  ee^  ae^  oe,  ae  ue  need,  to  for  all  oonntriea  in  Bnrope, 
ee  in  America,  ae  in  Ana,  m  in  Afrioa,  no  in  Anatralia.  Fransle  — 
French;  TasUUe— Netherloniler;  Yoslnllc  —  Englishwoman.  The 
names  of  oonntriea  in  Enrope  end  in  toi,  ns :  Inllm  —  England ; 
Datiai  —  Oermany ;  in  America  in  em :  Indeai  —  West  Indies ;  in 
Asia  in  aai :  Indaa  —  East  Indies ;  in  Africa  in  om ;  in  Anstralia  in 
an.  And  the  names  of  the  fire  partn  of  the  earth  are :  Sim  —  Enrope, 
Seal  —  America,  Sam  —  Asia,  Srai  —  Africa,  Sum  —  Anstralia, 
(slam  — the  earth). 

Comparison. — The  comparativo  degree  changes  the  last 
Towel  from  1  to  e,  the  superlative  to  a :  malir  =  bad ; 
nialer  =  worse ;  malar  =  worst.  Or  the  adverbs  meo  = 
most  and  niao  =:  more  may  be  prefixed  :  gudir  =  good  ; 
meo  gudir  =  better ;  mao  gudir  =  best ;  mio  gudir  = 
very  good. 

From  comparatives  and  superlatives  verbs  can  be  formed : 
goderi  =  to  better. 

Th«  same  change  in  the  snffix  vowel  can  be  utilized  for 
words  denoting  different  degrees  of  an  idea  :  nnt  =  nature; 
nutip  =  natural  history  ;  nutep  =  physics ;  natap  =  meta- 
physics. 

7.  AnvKRBS. 

Adverbs  derived  from  pronouns  end  in  e,  the  others  in 
io,  which  is  added  to  the  root ;  the  latter  are  compared  in 
eo  and  ao  :  gudio  =  well ;  gndeo  =  better ;  gndiio  =  best. 

Where  there  is  no  chance  of  a  misunderstanding,  the 


adverb  inuv  rt'tuiii  the  form  of  the  ttdjective,   luit   tlm  r.»|j 
lowing  ubbreviated  forms  will  i>e  found  iisofiil  : 


dp*  =  diiy. 
idft  =  to-day. 
i(de  =  yesterday. 
tide  =  diiy  before  yesterday. 
(hIp  =  to-morrow. 
ude  =  day  after  to-morrow. 
Anulogous  forms  are  used  for  month,  week,  centu 
hour,  minute,  second,  morning,  evening,  noon,  night,  ei 


ypz  =  year. 

lyo  =  til  is  your. 

eye  =  last  year. 

nye  =  year  before  I»8tj| 

oye  =  next  year 

nye  =  year  after  next. 
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8.   Pakticles. 

Under  this  head  are  (■oiui)ri.se<l  prepositions,  coujunetio: 
and  interjectious. 

Prepotitiona  usually  begin  with  a  consonant  and  ei 
with  a  vowel,  givin<,'  the  forms  t-v,  cov,  cvv  and  sold 
CCVT.     Xi  =  in  ;   VOJ  =  with  i   du>  =  from  ;   tw  =  tu. 

From  prepositions  nouns  can  bo  formed  by  adding  s ;  aB_i 
fcB  =  before  ;  fa»z  =  front  part. 

But  there  arc  also  prepositions  derived  from  nouns 
adding  ue;   as:   stiv  =  consequence ;  same  =  in   •■'•n 
ijuence  of. 

Conjunctions  are  generally  at  the  beginning  of  a  sontem 
and  they  therefore  take  liu>  following  forms  :  vc,  vvc  ; 
C\C,  if  tlie  vowel  is  e  or  an ;  as :  ct  =  and  ;  Iwpt  =  but. 

The  simplest  uiterjeclioti  isoel  which  merely  call.s  nt 
ticiu      But  by  adding  «e  to  any  word,  inierjections  may 
fdi'nicd.  as  :  flu  =  end  ;  tiiioe!  =  linished  I 

9.  Syntax. 

The  construction  of  sentences  is  as  follows :    SubjcC 
with  its  complementfi  (adjoctivoe,  numerals,  pronouns,  e»< 
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verb  (with  ndverb,  «to.);  and  last  object  (direct  object 
before  indirect  object)  with  its  complements  in  the  above 
oipder.  In  oompoond  sentences  the  subordinate  ones  follow 
the  principle  one ;  as : 

Pat  gndirilTe  ede  bnkoBS  ak     yayiu     iL 

The  good  father  gsre  three  books  to  his  boy  yesterday. 


10.   EXAUnXB  OP  COBBELATIOK. 


1       -I.            u 

—my. 

ip 

-this. 

e       ■ii4hott(yoii).el 

—thy  (your). 

ep 

=that. 

s       mJie.           al 

—his. 

np 

—yonder. 

iTe      =here.          Ite 

—now. 

ide 

=to-day. 

«T«    —there.        ete 
are    —over  there,  ate 

-then. 

( before 
°°°  (  then. 

ede 
ade 

=ye8terday. 

j  (lay  before 
~  j  yesterday. 

Ivoe    —look  here.  Ik 

—one. 

miU 

=to  love. 

eroe  —look  there,  ek 

—two. 

mile 

—have  loved. 

look       ». 
"«    ={  yonder.  «* 

—three. 

mila 

=had  loved. 

gndir  =^ood.         malic  —badly. 

natip 

j  natural 
""  j  history. 

gnder—better.       miileo—worse. 

nati'p 

=p  lysics. 

gadar— best.         inal)io=worst. 

iiatap 

^metaphysics. 

luik    —January,    duik  =Miin(lay.      Sim    =Europe. 
Inek   —February.  du<'k  ='riH'8day.     Seni   =Anierica. 
Inak  —March.       duak  =\V('{lnos(hiv.Sam  —Asia. 


V.     ARTIFICIAL    LANGUAGE 
BUILDING. 

RejectiTig  nil  dilTicuU  coiabiiiatioDa  of  consonaiiU  and 
vowels  (difficult  uitlicr  to  English,  French  or  Gernutng),] 
rejecting  all  tlissyllablcB,  wlierc  a  consonant  intervenes  (« 
CVfVC),  restricting  the  use  of  e  and  ob  (as  explained  in 
chapter  on  isomerism),  Prof.  Bauer  calculates  that  his  al- 
phabet will  give  combinations  available  for  radieuls  to  thej 
number   of   0,150  monosyllables  and   43.500  dissyllables, | 
which  are  a  great  many  more  than  will  ever  be  required. 

In   selecting  from   this  material,  the  most  clementarjrJ 
ideas  are  to  be  expressed  by  the  simplest  radicals. 

Radicals  are  usually  taken  from  the  English  (as  being] 
most  widely  known  innong  civilized  nations),  and  bv  pre- 
ference from  Engiisii  words  wliicli  are  derived   from   theJ 
Latin,  for  instance  :  nwliti/  is  to  be  preferred  to  bareH«*iiJ( 
and  pnteriiitif  tofittfur  in  scleeting  roots,  and  we  therefor 
say  :  nud  =  nudity  ;  pat  =  father. 

But  attention  must  always  bo  paid  to  euphony  ami  brevity.] 

Words  from  the  English  or  other  languages  that  caimot 
be  fitted  into  the  correlative  principles  of  S/mlin  must  not 
be  used. 

Words  as  far  as  possible  are  formed  by  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes, economizing  radicals.  But  some  words  which  might 
be  80  formed,  nevertheless  have  radicals  assigned  to  them. 
I.,  if  they  are  of  cvery-day  use  ;  2.,  if  many  other  word^j 
arc  to  be  derived  from  them.  Thus  mat  (mother)  is  a' 
separate  word,  instead  of  yopnt  lliat=  father;  yo  prefix 
for  the  feminine).  Oaf  (sipnal  apjiaratus)  is  one  word  in- 
stead of  a  compound,  so  that  we  may  have  derivations  like 
8leKaf=  telegraph  ;  (slak  =  electricity,  8le  =  prefix  formed 
from  it).  These  are  like  phrase  ftigns  in  stenogrwi 
tachylogical  expedients,  as  those  are  tachygraphical. 
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Where  there  a  »  relation  of  ideas,  for  which  there  is  no 
analogy  in  the  language,  it  wonld  be  wasteful  to  use  a 
special  snflSx,  and  we  use  an  arbitrary  one,  consisting  of  a 
consonant  only ;  as :  dog  ■-  dog ;  dogi  =  to  bark ;  dogrl  = 
to  act  like  a  dog  (here  r  is  the  arbitrar}'  suffix). 

The  simple  rerb  derived  from  the  name  of  an  animal 
gives  the  sound  the  animal  generally  produces ;  as :  dog  = 
dQg;dogl-itobark;  bif—ox;  blfi— to  bellow ;  kat= cat; 
katl  -■  to  mew,  etc.  But  when  the  animal  utters  no  audible 
or  characteristic  sound,  another  special  quality  may  be 
formed  by  the  infinitive. 

Also  from  parts  of  the  human  body  and  other  things 
such  il^nitives  are  derived ;  as :  Ink  =•  eye ;  lnki  =  to  see ; 
ylr  =  ear ;  yirf  =  to  hear. 

Of  carriage,  ship,  locomotive,  bicycle,  etc.,  we  imiy  form 
infinitives,  meaning  to  ride  by  the  above  nieanB,  as :  cip  = 
ship ;  dpi  =  to  sail. 

The  use  of  prefixes  and  sufiixes  is  so  limited  that  no  word 
shall  have  more  than  four  syllables,  and  few  exceed  three. 

Lexicological  Isomerism. 

Isomerism  is  the  formation  of  two  words  of  the  same 
sound  and  spelling,  but  different  meaning.  An  example 
will  show  it  best :  In  Volapiik  doui  =  house  ;  led = redness ; 
Om  =s  verb  ending  of  the  third  person  singnlur,  present 
tense ;  le=prefix  for  greatness ;  therefore  ItHlom  may  mean 
palace,  if  it  is  thonght.  to  l)e  composed  of  le+doni,  or  he 
reddens  if  composed  of  led  f  om. 

To  avoid  this  isomerism  the  following  rules  are  observed 
in  the  construction  of  words  in  Speliii : 

I.  All  prefixes  end  in  e  or  CP.  and  no  root  contains  either 
of  these  vowels,  except  when  they  are  followed  by  two  con- 
sonants that  cannot  bo  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  : 


Tendi  =  to  Bcll ;   (no  word  can  begin  with  nd),  or  when 
these  vowels  are  combined  with  another,  as :  toeu  <»  ton. 

2    No  root  has  the  form  of  CVCTC- 

3.  No  root  ends  in  8. 

4.  No  root  begins  with  z. 

5.  Prefixes  and  other  words  can  be  made  nouns  by  add- 
ing the  anti-isomeric  consonant  z,  as :  yaz  =>  man. 

6.  Snffixes  and  other  words  can  bo  made  nonns,  if  they 
do  not  begin  with  a,  0,  o  (on  account  of  y» — ,  yo^,  yo— )» 
by  prefixing  tlie  anti-isomeric  consonant  y. 

7.  In  suffixes  the  vowel  o  is  shunned,  because  it  is  the 
one  selected  for  the  joining  of  words,  as :  dmnoklaT  >■ 

house-key. 

These  rules  effectually  prevent  isomerism,  and  thereby 
obviate  a  great  defect  of  most  languages,  including  Yolap&lL 


is 


APPENDIX. 

I.    EXAHPLES. 
«■   Tlie  Lord's  Prayer  in  Volaplik  and  Spelin. 


[Voiapok.]    Fat  obas. 

O  Fat  obas,  el  in  aula ! 
paiaanCiikomds  nem  ola !  kd 
momdz  lekinfta  ola  I  jeno- 
m5>  Til  ola,  ftslik  in  sQl,  i  su 
tal  i  Bodi  delik  obaa  givoloa 
obee  tndel !  e  fogivolds  obse 
debis  obas,  as  id  obs  aifdgi- 
Tobe  debeles  obas ;  e  no  nin- 
dakolds  obis  in  ten&di,  sod 
•idaliTolos  obsi  de  bad  ! 
Jenosod  ! 

Schleyer. 


[speiin.]      Pat  isel 

Pat  isel ;  ka  bi  ni  sieloes  I 
Nom  el  zi  bi  santed !  Krol 
el  zi  komi  I  Vol  el  zi  bi 
faked,  kepe  ni  siel,  epe  su 
sinm  I  Givi  ide  bod  isel  desel 
is !  Fegivi  doboes  isel,  kepe 
met  is  fegivis  tu  yadoboes 
isel ;  ct  nen  duki  ia  ni  tantoo, 
beet  libi  is  dee  mal ! 
Epo  zi  bi ! 

Bauer. 


This  example  gives  the  following  results: 

Volapak. 

Nnmber  of  vowels, 103 

"  "  consonants,  -  -  -  -  119 
Whole  number  of  letters,  -  -  -  -  222 
Words  of  one  syllable, 23 

two  sylliibles,      -      -      -      - 

three      '         .      -      .      . 

four       "  -      .      .      . 

five        "         .      .      -      . 

six         "  .... 

Words  ending  in  a  vowel,     -      -      - 


17 
( 

2 
1 
2 

16 


Spelin. 

87 
104 
191 

33 

21 
4 


26 


■^ 

^^^m 

E               1 

^^^^^^H                                b.    A  Business  Letter. 

^^B^Pw*j>i"t.i       B.,  11S8S,  kilnl-^'.      iHi*im.|         R.  ISSS,  limk  2. 

V        sole  B.  in  R.                              Teyaz  B.  iii  H. 

^1             Litbobe  stimi  nunrm  onsi.         Is  vi  Btitii  iiuiti  icyc,^  ke  is 

^M         (las  ogivubs  pfiki  satiua  re-     give  puk  do  8ilia>  tii  yuvczad 

^m         f^otutie  M.     Kalot  sn  doabs     M.  Kon  sii  doaloes  uk  bi  vop. 

H          mil  biiioni  ko.                                Is   yenipe    kud    8]>a    pro 

^K              Egebubs    kudi    valik  plo     seudw,  ct  is    iiadi,   ke  teyo 

H          sedot,  e  spelobs,  das  obinoiis     bo  kontir. 

^m          kotenik.                                          Ttu'iii  spote  servi   smitio 

^B              Steifels  egelo  til  beduuon     toye,  is  bi  vo*  iiictiin. 

^M          ki;  liidiko  ousi,    binobs  ko                            toyel, 

^m          lest  fun.            ousu,                                       S.  ot  yaToonipaes. 
^^^^                       S.  e  kopanomels. 

^^^^h                                 TnnuUitlou  Into  Rngllsh  (ueorljr  lll«rttli: 

^^^                                                                                B.,  Mnnh  2nd,  1888. 

^V               We  have  tbe  iKimir  to  inform  jnii  that  we  ^'iive  the  packnge  of  silk 

^H             to  th«  drnyuiRU  M.     TUo  bill  for  duUani  thoiiMnud  ih  with  it. 

^B                We  hnvc  tnkun  lUl  care  in  the  shipment  iind  hope  Umt  you  will  be 

^M             BHtisfled. 

^1                Trying  aln-ays  to  Rorve  yon  ncoumtely,  we  nre  with  Krrjit  oHteeiu. 

^^^^                                                                 Yours,                     K    iind  Company. 

^^^        An  analysis  of  this  letter  •'ivcs  thi>  foUnwiug  result :  f 

^^^^                                                                                  Volupftk.           Spelin. 
H           Number  of  vowels, 83                  74 

H                 •'        •'  coiisoiiatits,       -      -       -      -    106                  93 

H           Whole  number  of  letters.        ...        188                167 

H           Words  of  one  syHnble,  -       -             -      .       12                   25 

^^^                    two  syllables, 1%H 

^^H                                                                       ''^^l 

^^^1                   four                  I       V 

^^^^                ending  in  a  vowel,  -      -      -      -      17                 27       H 

^1                *  Teye  (ynn)  is  couipoNed  of  e  (then),  with  t*,  the  pretix  uf  esteem,     H 
^H             nnit<>d  liv  the  «<n]>hiiiiir  y      This  fiirm  nhvint^'H  the  ilispnte  for  n  spt^     ■ 
^H             cinl  wonl  for  tin-  polil«'  (uldrww  lOemiiin  Sit),  ns  we  hnve  kw-u  it  in     H 
^H             Volnnttk  I'll,  onH) ;  feye  l>eiri(?  simply  n  mark  of  esteem,  while  e  is  the    H 
^H             fami  inr  form  of  nddrutw.                                                                                   H 
^H                t  Lenving  out  all  pmper  names.                                                              H 

^^^^^^^^^^m 

25 


&   A  CUlds  Stoiy 

TomawA. 
Be  adete  yomavet  erne 
kilir,  eme  gnlir,  erne  labir. 
Ice  be  Tondir.  Soipin  yoede 
foedom  o  flnde  koinet.  0 
dike  KB :  kii  i  fako  voe  koin 
ep?  Keep  I  bayo  pionces. 
Nen,  kiz  i  nen  poti  sopui  us. 
K<B?ibayomandogat.  Nen, 
kii  ep  bi  die  golir.  0  fine 
tinki  et  gane  ni  bayocam, 
keve  o  baye  vizoslcol  rntir 
dem ;  o  vace  zoe,  kame  zee, 
gkole  zoe  rutlio,  et  site  boy 
Inmolog.  Katio,  kiz  o  be 
epe  bouted  et  epe  budir,  pa 
ganin  bey  mile  zoe  ni  o. 


Yabif  gane  bey,  et  dike 
(tu)  o : 

—  Oo  I  yomavet,  koe  ?  c 
voli  sponi  i  ? 

Yomavet  dike  bek : — kepe 
beet  e  fako  i  miled  ni? 

Yabif  prime  bifi ;  yomav 
klave  yiroes  voe  piedet  ek. 


from  the  Spaniah. 

TranaUUlon  (uesrlr  Utai»l)b 

The  little  nhe-ant. 

There  was  once  a  little  she- 
ant,  so  skilful,  so  orderly,  so 
industrious,  that  it  vas  won- 
derful. Sweeping  one  day 
the  hall  she  found  a  little 
coin.  She  said  to  herself: 
What  shall  I  do  with  this 
coin?  Shall  I  buy  cembra 
nuts?  No,  because  I  cannot 
open  them.  Shall  I  buy  al- 
mond cake  ?  No,  because 
tiiis  is  a  sweetmeat.  She 
stopped  thinking  and  went 
into  a  store,  where  she  boiiglit 
some  red  cosmetic;  she 
washed  herself,  combed  her- 
self, painted  herself  red,  and 
sat  by  the  window.  Of 
course,  because  she  was  so 
adorned  and  so  )H.>nutifuI, 
every  passer-by  fell  in  love 
with  her. 

An  ox  went  by  and  said 
to  her : 

— Hello  I  little  ant!  doyou 
wish  to  niiirry  me  ? 

The  little  ant  answered 
back  : — But  what  will  you 
do  to  make  me  love  you  ? 

The  ox  began  to  bellow  ; 
the  little  ant  closed  (her)  ears 
with  (her)  two  little  feet. 


—  Suvi  VPS  el,  o  dike  tn 
yabif,  Tci/.  c  susti  i,  inosusti  i, 
et  smoRiisli  i. 


Lii  ctinc  tu  dog,  ka  doge; 
kill,  kii  kalu ;  porktB,  kn 
purke  ;  kuk,  ku  kokc.  S(uh 
kozu  dcpulg(e  ni  yuniav  ;  na 
gntc  fitv  ol,  tii8  hitlot  gane 
bey,  ku  wipe  epe  faiiiio  el 
epo  Boftio  fitki  o  mi  led  ni, 
ke  yoiiiiivot  give  mitu  bliikir 
ol  (ttij  11.  As  vive  kepo 
picops,  ct  glukio  epe,  ke  (b 
nen  hike  epelu  de  kete  spaz 
bi  spaz. 


—  Follow   your   way   (j 
away  I,  sbo  said  to  the  ox,  I 
cause  you  frighten  me,  yi 
frighten     me      niiicli,     vo 
frighten  mo  very  much. 

The  same  liappciiod  to  th 
dog  that  b.irkcd,  the  cat  that" 
mewed,  the  pig  that  grunted^ 
the  cock  that  crowed.  AJI^| 
caused  ropulsimi  in  the  ant ; 
nobody  gained  her  favor,  til 
a  little  beetle  went  by,  th« 
knew  80  finely  and  gentlj 
how  to  make  her  love  hiin^ 
that  the  little  ant  gave  her 
black  hand  to  him.  The/J 
lived  like  doves,  ami 
hapj>y,  that  one  has  not  seel 
the  like  ^ince  the  world  isi 
world. 


nt; 


Without  giving  the  Volnpiik  version,  we  nniy  sjiy 

similar  comparison  as  with  the  other  two  examples 

similar  result,  viz: 

VoUpOk. 

Numlwr  of  vowels,     -----  409 

"        "  cotmonan  hs,      .      .      -      -  457 

Whole  luunber  of  letters,       -            -  8(JC 

Wonls  of  one  sy liable, 42 

"        two  syllables,    -      -      -      -  53 

throe     " 60 

fuur       "           -      -      -      -  14 

five         " 3 

"        six          "            -      -      -      .  I 

Words  ending  in  a  vowel,    -      -      -      -  67 


that  I 
gives  I 

Spelia 

327 

365 

692 

101 

74 

85J 

1 


125 


II.   VOLAPt'K    ASU  SpELIX. 

o.    Tke  principal  «dTaat«gM  of  Voli^Htk  in  compuison  with 
natniml  l»ngiwge«, 

1.,  No  exceptions.  2.,  Almost  phonetic  orthography. 
3.,  The  Latin  alphabet  only.  4.,  One  place  of  accent. 
5.,  One  single  vord  for  each  idea.  6.,  No  grammati- 
cal gender.  7.,  Treatment  of  sex  as  iu  £nglish.  8.,  One 
declension.  9.,  One  conjngation.  10 ,  Suitability  for 
mathematical  combinations.  11.,  Simple  syntax.  12., 
Greater  and  more  correct  linguistic  feeling.  13.,  Brevity. 
14.,  Nentrality  as  a  universal  language. 

h.   The  principal  advantagea  of  Spelin  in  comparison  with 
VolapOk. 

1.  An  alphabet  common  to  English,  German  and  French. 
2.,  Strict  phouetic  orthography.  3.,  No  letter  but  i,  for 
which  the  pen  must  be  raised  in  writing.  4.,  Acoustic 
Towel  series,  t,  e,  a,  o,  u.  5.,  Euphony  attained  by  a 
linguistic  anatomy  of  European  languages  (especially  Ger- 
man, English,  French  and  Italian).  6.,  Two  euphonic 
Towels  e,  flj,  and  two  euphonic  consonants,  y,  z.  7. ,  Ac- 
cent as  in  Spanish.  8.,  lfb<Zer»  linguistic  ideal  observed. 
9.,  Sex  treated  as  in  English  and  Japanese.  10.,  No  de- 
clension, only  prepositions.  11.,  Tlie  Croato-Serviau  law 
of  correlation  extended  to  all  grammatical  forms.  12., 
Belatire  and  interrogative  pronouns  identical  13.,  Only 
five  tenses :  present,  past,  pluperfect,  future,  future  perfect. 
14.,  No  subjunctive.  15..  Imperative  and  optative  as  in 
English.  IC,  Conditional  and  its  correlative  as  in  Hun- 
garian. 17.,  The  lettfis  used  not  only  for  the  plural,  but 
also  for  the  durative  and  frequentative  form  of  verbs,  and 
for  collective  names.  18.,  Nearly  twice  as  numy  monosyl- 
labic words  in  flowiu<(  sentences.  19.,  Fewer  letters  for 
expressing  the  same  thonglitshy  17%.     20.,  More  frequent 
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vowel  termination  and  no  iiulistinut  coudnx  of  consonafl 
(as  ia  Volupuk :   kids,  kits;  gev8,  gufs;   Ac).      21., 
wonls  of  live,  six  or  more  Rvllables.     22.,  Xo  loxicolu; 
isomerism  (words  with   the    same    letters    atul    dilTi 
meanings). 

III.    What  ouqht  Spelix  tu  be  axd  to  becomk? 

1.,  8i>elin  is  to  be  the  most  perfect  product  of  liuguisti*? 
correlative  science. 

2.,  The  invention  of  a  nniversal  language  is  of  as  g] 
value  for  human  speech  as  that  of  the  co-urdi nates 
geometry. 

3.,  Speliu  is  to  become  the  bond  of  peace  for  all  {leop] 
of  the  earth. 

4.,  A  universal  language  is  the  redemption   of  all 
minor  living  languages  from  the  corrupting   influence 
the  dead  and  of  the  more  powerful  languages.     (Po: 
words,  foreign  syntax). 

5  ,  A  universal  language  should  be  tlie  model  of  logical 
thinking  for  all  natural  languages. 

().,  Spelin  is  to  be  the  treasury  in  which  are  to  be  gra- 
dually gurnored  all  the  most  important  advautugcs  of  the 
natural  languages. 
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As  it  is  desired  to  form  an  association  of  all  adherents  of  Spcli 
(without  any  pecuniar)-  contributions),  and  in  order  to  be  able  ' 
judge  of  its  progress,  all  those  favoring  the  language  and  willing  I 
learn  it  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  their  names  and  addrcs 
and  those  of  friends  who  may  Ije  Interested,  to  the  undersijjncd. 

A  candid  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  system  Is  requested   fn 
all  receiving  this  pamphlet.     If  the  language  is  favorably 
a  full  grammar  and  vocabulary  will  be  published  shortly. 
CHAS.   T.   STRAUSS. 

24  Greene  Street.'  New  York.  N. 

*Aner  Fi'lirunrr  IkI,  IKW.  ililn  mlOress 
!■  cbKD(ed  tn  m  Bmu1»a)r. 


Some  Correspondence 

Dedicated  to  all  School  Superintendents  and  Teachers 


I'. 

I. 


I 


I. 


Roosevelt  School,  Principal'i  Room 
Ms  dear  Mr.  Ware: 

Please  don't  send  me  any  more  text-boolu  in  Elnglish, 
Cor  1  ftra  tick  of  ihem.  They  are  all  alike — the  same  little 
exercises,  the  same  old  pictures — how  1  hate  the  »ght  of  them 
— the  same  dry  rules  of  grammar.  I  have  been  through  this 
forsaken  land  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  all  is  barren. 
Th«  thought  of  leading  my  innocent  children  over  these  arid 
wastes  fills  me  with  despair.  Enough.  If  you  send  me  any 
more  books  to  examine,  I  shall  die  or  resign. 

Youn  wearily, 

CYNTHIA  M.  BROWN 


II. 

Superintendent's  Office 
Mu  dear  Miss  Brown  : 

You  have  my  sympathy,  but  will  you  try  once  more  ?  This 
IS  positively  the  last  of  the  lot,  and  who  knows  ?  You  may  be 
agreeably  surprised,  I  hear  the  books  well  spoken  of.  On 
second  thought,  I  will  send  but  one  of  the  series.  If  you  don't 
like  it,  My  so  and  I  will  use  the  other  for  kindling.  We  must 
adopt  one  pretty  soon,  you  know,  or  it  won't  be  safe  for  me  to 
mppear  on  the  street.     Courage  I     The  agony  is  nearly  over. 

Yours  hopefully, 

J.  SEYMOUR  WARE 


moved  the  other  boolu  to  the  clo«e(  shdf.  The  oew  book  I 
ahall  keep  for  a  while,  thank  you,  *nd  the  Second  Part  %viD  be 
gratefully  received  ai  toon  as  you  can  get  it  to  me.  As  for 
Miu  Wilson,  what  would  you  think  of  my  sending  bet  that 
shelf  full  of  books  in  the  doset?  She's  a  little  inclined  lo — 
well,  anyway,  I  lost  five  pounds  wrestling  with  those  books.  U 
Yours,  as  one  not  without  hope.  ' 
CYNTHIA  BROWN 


VII. 


<i 


Supetintendent's  Office 
My  dear  Miss  Brown : 

Here's  Book  II  and  my  compliments.  And  Hii 
Highness  Duke  McGuthy,  First  Janitor  in  Waiting,  who  has 
condescended  to  take  to  you  ihii  note  and  the  book,  will  bmg 
back  Book  I.  if  you  can  bear  to  part  with  it. 

Yours  sincerely. 
J.  i 


VIII. 

Roosevelt  School,  PrincipaPs 
My  dear  Mr.  Ware : 

Not  all  the  king's  horses  nor  all  the  Superintendent's 
janitors  can  get  those  books  aw^ay  from  this  building.  If  you 
have  any  more  copies,  please  send  them  to  me,  for  the  otha 
teachers  are  making  life  miserable  for  me  by  begging,  botrowiog, 
or  actually  purloining.  If  1  turn  my  back  for  a  moment  the 
volumes  disappear.  One  reason  why  we  all  like  the  books  is 
that  there  are  so  many  original  and  ingenious  ideas  in  them. 
It's  refreshing  to  find  an  original  idea  in  a  text-book  nowadays. 


when  almost  everything  one  reads  it  borrowed  or  worked  over. 
But  another  reason  is  that  the  ideas  are  coininonsensible  and 
work-  The  authors,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  seem  actually  to 
have  regarded  children  as  human  beings.  Amazing  I  After 
all  our  learned  talk  about  the  child  mind,  how  (ew  o(  us  know 
how  to  worm  our  way  into  it  I  Just  when  you  think  you  are 
over  the  threshold,  click  I  the  door  shuts  like  a  trap,  and  there 
you  are,  out  on  the  sidewalk.  You  may  scold  and  beteech 
and  pound  on  the  walls  as  much  as  you  like — you  can't  get  in. 
Elspecially  is  this  true  o(  grammar  and  composition.  Half  our 
work  is  wasted  because  we  are  just  banging  at  the  closed  door. 
Well,  there  are  exercises  in  these  books  that  open  up  the 
childish  heart  like  an  unexpected  holiday.  They  appeal  to 
young  curiosity,  to  young  sympathies,  to  young  imaginations,  to 
the  social  sense  that  is  so  keen  in  children — in  short,  to  every 
natural  and  legitimate  motive  that  will  lead  to  simple  and 
sp>ont2meous  expression.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  lessons  call 
for  a  good  deal  of  thinking  and  observing.  I  was  almost 
appalled  by  the  number  of  things  which  children  were  ex|>ected 
to  see  in  the  small  picture  on  p.  68,  Book  I — aU  about  the 
child,  the  pump,  the  tramp  and  the  birds.  1  wondered  how  so 
many  things  were  to  be  put  in  one  small  composition.  I  said 
to  myself,  "  This  is  the  usual  mistake.  The  child  is  expected 
to  write  a  doctor's  thesis  on  the  pump."  But  no.  I  did  the 
authors  wrong.  They  asked  for  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
outcome  of  this  careful  study  is  just  a  simple  little  letter  to  a 
friend  telling  him  something  that  every  child  knows  how  to  teU 
and  would  be  glad  to  tell.  The  book  is  full  of  such  surprises 
— the  result  of  the  ap>plication  of  a  little  conunon  sense  and  human 
nature  to  a  problem  which  is  too  often  solved,  if  solved  it  is,  by 
dull  routine. 

I  wish  I  had  been  brought  up  as  a  child  on  such  a  book 
— a  bright,  lively,  stimulating  book,  full  of  vitality  and  suggestioa 


•nd  go.  In  that  case  I  shouldn't  hate  graminai  a*  I  do  now. 
Yes,  hate  is  the  word.  Did  you  ever  tiy  to  eat  chalk.  I  have, 
oftcfl,  as  a  schoolgirl,  when  I  was  at  the  blackboard,  and  I 
suppose  you  have,  too.  Well,  that's  the  way  granimar  tasted 
when  I  first  bit  into  it.  And  as  for  compositioa  —  that  was  like 
eating  nails  —  wasn't  it  ? 

Miss  Pierce  has  just  been  in  to  get  my  opinion  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  story  m  Lesson  30  of  Book  U.  Her 
children  have  written  twenty-five  different  versions  of  it,  and 
she  must  know  which  is  the  nght  one.     Can  you  help  her  } 

Yours  entbusiasbcaily, 

CYNTHU  M.  BROWN 
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IX. 

Superintendent's  Office 
M\)  dear  Miss  ^rown : 

You  may  tell  Miss  Pierce  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
asking  the  same  question  myself.  But  why  answer  it  ?  As 
Lessing  says,  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  far  more  interesting  than 
the  attainment  of  it.  Dickens'  "Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood" 
wouldn't  be  half  so  fascinating  if  he  had  completed  it. 
Let  the  children  finish  the  story  as  best  they  can,  and  pass 
the  problem  on  to  the  next  generation. 

1  appreciate  your  simile  of  the  nails.  I  ate  kegs  of  them 
in  my  school  days.  Now  we've  got  round  to — what  shall  1 
say  ? — chocolate  creams  ?  I  don't  wish  to  return  to  the  chaik- 
and-nails  diet —  heaven  forbid  I — but  isn't  there  something  in 
between  ? — hard  tack,  perhaps,  each  mouthful  to  be  chewed 
forty  times  before  it  is  swallowed,  and  a  few  chocolate  creams 
on  the  side-board — that's  about  my  idea. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  S.  W. 


X. 


^^^  Rooecvek  School,  Principal's  Office 

I       My  J(ar  Mr.  Ware  : 

I  I  tried  the  hard-tack — I  mean  a  grammar  lesson — with 

one  of  the  classes  today.  I  am  not  sure  how  many  times  it  was 
chewed,  but  the  pupils  seemed  to  enjoy  the  diet.  This  part  of 
the  book  seems  to  be  perfectly  simple  and  straightforward,  yet 
written  with  such  spirit  and  enthusiasm  that  it  is  wholly  hee  from 
the  usual  crabbedness  and  pedantry  that  frighten  young  F>eople 
stifi  and  make  them,  when  they  come  to  recitation,  about  as 
responsive  as  Mrs.  Jarley's  wax-works. 

After  all  that  I  have  said,  it  isn't  necessary  to  add  that  / 
Want  these  books  aJopled.  If  they  axe  not  I  shall  be  embittered 
for  life,  and  you  will  bring  Miss  Pierce's  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to 
the  teachers'  meeting. 

1  Yours  sincerely, 

^_  C.  B. 


XI. 


Superintendent's  Office 
My  dear  Mhs  Brown : 

I  hasten  to  say,  before  you  do  anything  desperate,  that 
the  school-book  committee  met  last  night  and  adopted  the 
Lessons  in  English.  Take  them,  with  my  blessing,  and 
may  you  live  happily  ever  after. 

Thanks  for  the  children's  compositions — fuel  for  martyrs  I 
am  accustomed  to  call  them,  but  these  are,  I  grant,  uncommonly 
fresh  and  original  and  full  of  childish  imagination — even  in  the 
spelling.  I'll  drop  in  in  course  of  time  and  sec  how  the  new 
ration  pleases  after  a  longer  trial.     No  more  chalk  and  nails  for 

the  present,  at  any  rate. 

Yours  sincerely. 

J.  S.  W. 


]Sotc 


The  book*  which  were  the  subject  ci 
but  finaOy  profitable  correspondence  between 
Ware  «nd  hu  Principal,  and  which — at  is  usttaly  ike  cue 
when  the  teacher  has  •  voice  in  the  ielectioa — were  Adopted 
(or  exclusive  use,  were  the  Scott-Southworth  Lessons  in 
Ejigliah;  books  which,  since  the  time  of  publicAtwn,  have 
made  a  greater  record  than  any  others  upon  the  same  tubied. 
Tiiey  came  (rom  the  prcu  in  January.  1906.  snd  brre 
br«n  adopted  for  (he  u*e  of  more  than  1,000.000  achocl 
children.  Both  books  have  been  adopted  for  excluitte  use 
in  all  the  public  schools  of  Indiana  for  a  period  of  ten  ytm, 
and  Book  One  for  all  the  public  Khools  of  Kantaa  aod  IdtAt, 
Among  the  city  adoptions  of  these  books  are  Greater  I^t^ 
York:  Boston:  Haverhill,  Maia.;  Troy,  N.  Y.;  CleoelanJ, 
Ohh,  etc 

Correspondence  sollclled. 
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USE  OF  METHODS  IN  LANGUAGE  TRAINING. 
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READING. 

It  is  likely  that  reading  in  school  helps  a  child  more 
than  any  other  single  form  of  language  instruction.  When 
taught  to  the  best  advantage  and  used  as  an  exercise,  it 
quickly  develojjs  the  habit  of  getting  thoughts  out  of  a 
printed  page,  and  so  prepares  one  for  general  outside  read- 
ing. It  of  course  imparts  knowledge,  and  serves  as  a  model 
for  the  communication  of  it. 

There  should  be  an  abundance  of  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive selections,  touching  upon  various  subjects^  and  adapted 
to  the  attainments  of  the  learner.  Children  understand 
much  that  they  cannot  well  express;  but  if  questioning 
has  made  it  certain  that  the  meaning  of  a  paragraph  just 
read  is  clearly  uiidei'stood,  the  reader  or  some  classmate 
should  l)c  called  upon  to  icprodiice  it  at  once  in  liis  own 
words.  This  will  take  more  tinu^  than  the  readintr  itself, 
but  its  influence  on  the  (luality  of  the  reading  will  soon  bo 
apparent,  and  it  is  obviously  tiseful  in  developing  the 
power  to  catch  a  thouglit  and  then  express  it.    At  the  end 
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DICTATION.  S 

effort  to  write  Bome tiling  legible,  neat  and  accurate,  even 
if  it  is  not  perfect  in  arrangement. 

The  paragraplis  and  the  sti^inzas  that  are  copied  with  toil 
and  trouble  in  our  achool-da^'S  are  apt  to  nialce  a  lasting 
impression  upon  us.  Models  that  havo  Ijeen  so  carefully 
studied  will  not  l;e  altogether  forgotten,  and  this  makes  it 
worth  while  to  choose  them  only  torn  the  iK'St. 

DICTATION. 

Writing  from  dictation  is  a  step  beyond  copying  from  a 
model,  and  holils  a  high  place  in  language  work.  It  is 
like  taking  notes:  you  must  have  your  wits  about  you, 
listen  attentively  to  catch  the  thought,  and  be  ready  with 
the  written  form  of  it.  New  words  and  expressions  become 
familiar,  and  the  use  of  correct  forms  becomes  habitual. 

The  exercise  is  one  that  ought  to  be  used  every  day, 
even  if  we  never  pass  the  limit  of  four  or  five  lines  that 
are  fresh  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Since  the  class,  and  not  the  teacher,  must  do  the  work 
of  correcting  so  many  daily  exercises,  the  selections  will 
have  to  be  taken  from  one  of  the  text-books,  or  else  copied 
beforehand  on  the  blackboard,  and  curtained  till  the  writ- 
ing is  finished.  The  exercise  may  often  have  the  form  of 
a  letter. 

Suppose  the  slates  or  slips  of  paper  are  ready  for  work. 
The  selection  is  fii-st  read  through  to  show  its  general 
character.  Tlieii  it  is  dictated  onli/  once,  and  with  a  pause 
at  the  end  of  each  phnvse,  or  clause,  or  line,  only  just  long 
enough  for  writing  it. 

If  all  exchange  their  own  copies  with  different  memlx!^ 
of  the  class  at  different  times,  and  if  all  are  urged  to  detect 
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what  errors  they  cHii,  the  marking  (which  nuiy  W  tha» 
given  on  pa^j*'  1!'7  of  "New  Lfssons"'  or  on  page  7  of 
"Gnvtmnitr")  will  show  that  we  sec  the  faults  of  other* 
more  eiwily  thaii  our  own.  After  returning  the  copitt, 
eiU'h  nieniljer  of  the  cliiss  will  revise  liis  tiwn  work  bv 
comiiaring  it  with  the  original,  ni>w  tiixt  disclosed. 

A  rule  for  capitals  or  puuctuation  may  occasionallv  b« 
given ;  hnt  the  rejietition  of  the  same  exercise  at  once,  oi 
after  a  day  or  two,  will  he  the  best  way  to  profit  by  tlw 
erroi-8  made  at  (ii-st. 


UErROnUCTION  OF  STORIES. 

Stories  in  pro»e  or  verse  nfiford  excellent  matenal  for 
onil  or  written  work,  because  children  like  to  hear  them 
anil  can  ciusily  underetund  and  renieuilx^r  them.  In  repro- 
ducing a  story  there  is  nothing  to  be  invented  or  huntetl 
up,  ;us  in  original  composition;  yet  the  process  requires 
sotnothiiig  more  thaii  a  mere  copy  or  i"C{)etitioii.  One 
has  the  facts  given  to  liim  properly  arranged  and  well 
expiesscil,  but  he  must  dniw  uj>nn  his  o\vn  resources  la 
selecting  words  and  forming  sentences.  Good  stories  art 
common  and  easy  to  find,  and  they  may  serve  to  teach 
monils  as  well  as  histoiy. 

Supi>ose  one  to  have  liecn  chosen  that  is  suited  to  the 
age  of  the  ehildrcn,  is  not  too  long,  and  is  worth  remcin- 
boring.     Let  us  outline  a  plan  for  using  it. 

Th('  seli.Ttiou  is  read  alniul  onee  by  the  teaohor  or  hv 
one  of  the  children.  'Jlieii  the  teacher  tells  the  storr, 
varying  the  language  biil  not  the  itrder  of  narration,— 
twice  if  nrci'Hitiin/,  but  still  in  different  words,  nlwavs 
avoiding  rhyme  anil  poetic  diction,  that  there  may  be  no 
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nicTOorizing  of  set  forms.  This  <loiic,  questions  ar©  n^ked 
by  the  class  or  the  teaelier  to  miik(i  sure  that  tho  facts, 
descriptions,  and  allusioii«  are  thorouglily  unJerstood. 

Kow  some  memlier  of  the  class  tells  the  wboltt  story 
orally,  and  is  critioised  by  elfisjjinates  and  teachei'  for  mis- 
Htateinonts  or  ini|mrtaiit  omissions,  for  nuHUso  of  words, 
for  giving  the  matter  in  bit-s  instead  of  as  a  whole,  or 
for '•spoiling  the  storj*."  Others  give  their  versions  and 
receive  instruction  or  criticism  as  to  the  relative  promi- 
nonce  of  different  parts. 

Next,  but  more  profitiibly  at  another  session,  all  write 
the  story  from  memory.  Tojiical  outlines  (on  tlio  hlack- 
hoaitl)  should  be  used  sparingly :  they  do  not  sharpen  the 
memory  and  may  kill  the  life  of  the  story.  After  eritieism 
and  correction,  final  copies  may  be  made  as  in  dictation 
exercises. 

For  variety,  the  selection  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  children  to  be  read  until  they  are  familiar  with  it.  It 
is  no  great  task  to  make  a  collection  of  fifty  short  stories 
that  may  be  written  or  cut  out  and  pasted  upon  cards,  and 
numbered  for  distribution  in  the  class.  After  an  interval 
long  enough  for  all  to  read  their  selections  two  or  three 
times,  the  cards  will  be  collected,  and  each  member  of  the 
class  in  turn  will  have  a  story  to  tell,  or  to  write,  correct, 
and  copy  as  before. 

THE  USE  OF  PICTURES. 

Good  pictures  of  what  is  attractive  and  interesting  to 
children  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  language  work. 
They  stimulate  tlie  imagination  and  develop  powei-s  of 
observation  and  description. 
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In  lower  grades  a  single  large  picture  of  the  right  kind 
will  serve  the  (jnrjxise :  hut,  in  general,  each  pupil  shouU 
be  supplied  with  a  picture.  This  shouUl  form  the  liiwis  of 
a  convei-sation.  At  the  outset  the  teacher  will  need  to 
give  help  hy  questions,  explanations,  and  8uggt.>stionit. 
Such  teiTiis  as  right,  left,  centre,  foreground,  biickg^und, 
etc.,  must  Ik-  umlerstood. 

The  pupil  will  tell  what  he  sees  in  the  picture,  Wginning 
with  the  centnil  or  chief  figure,  and  proceeding  8\-steni- 
atically.  He  will  tell  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another, 
and  what  the  characters  represented  seem  to  be  doing- 
Many  suggestions  will  be  needed  to  secure  variety  in  forms 
of  expression. 

The  imagination  may  be  exercised,  by  giving  names  to 
persons,  and  by  describing  acttions,  incidents,  and  adven- 
tures presumably  connected  with  them.  In  this  wav 
stories,  more  or  less  elalx)rate,  may  Ixj  told  with  the  pic- 
ture as  a  basis. 

To  stimulate  thought  and  to  secure  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  what  is  nanati-il,  it  is  advisable  to  use  que.stions, 
or  sometimes  an  outline.  [See  "  New  Lessons  in  Lan- 
guage," pp.  64,  58,  77,  98,  etc.  Page  55,  "  English  Gram- 
mar."] 

LETTER  WRITING. 

As  a  means  of  training  in  purely  original  composition, 
letter  writing  claims  our  attention  first.  Like  story  tell- 
ing, it  is  easy  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  moreover  an  art  that 
soon  becomes  practically  useful  and  even  necessary  ;  for 
everyl)ody  that  can  write  writes  letters,  and  most  persi>ns 
write  nothing  else. 

However  much  the  matter  may  have  been  neglected,  no 
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argument  is  needed  to  show  that  the  ordinary  forms  and 

conventions  of  this  the  most  ciinuuon  of  liie  uses  of  writ- 
ten s|)eeuh  ought  to  Iw  made  fiimiliar  to  all  who  study  lan- 
guage in  school. 

The  work  will  he  exainiiied  and  corrected  hy  the  class 
as  in  dictation  exercises,  and  if  we  can  succeed  in  develoi>- 
ing  a  spirit  of  keen  and  kindly  criticism,  it  will  prove  very 
effective  against  the  worst  errors  in  spelling,  form,  punctu- 
ation, and  arrangement.  Not  a  few  awkward  or  ungram- 
niatical  expressions  will,  however,  jtass  unnoticed,  and  such 
faults  —  the  tyi)ical  ones  having  been  corrected  on  the 
lilackljoiird  —  may  he  made  the  snhjeet  of  a  special  lesson, 
during  wliich  the  class  shall  do  the  correcting,  and  jus  far 
as  possible  give  reasons  for  the  changes  made.  The  letters 
will  then  lie  carefully  copied — twice,  if  need  be,  to  make 
them  perfect. 

For  variety,  the  letters  of  3'esterday  may  be  exchanged 
and  answered,  and  within  certain  limits  each  one  may  1x3 
written  and  addressed  to  some  classmate.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  genuine  letters  mailed  occasionally  to  jmrents 
or  friends ;  and  a  letter  written  at  the  Iwginning  of  the 
year  may  he  kept  for  comparison  with  what  can  be  done 
after  a  year's  practice. 


NARRATIVE  WRITING. 


1        alter  i 

r  The  subject-matter  of  conversation  and  writuig  is  for 

"  the  most  jiart  personal  experience  or  personal  observation. 
We  t«lk  much  about  what  we  have  done,  seen,  heard,  or 
felt,  adding  possibly  an  o]>itiion,  a  sentiment,  or  an  infer- 
ence. 

The  making  of  an  orderly  statement  or  record  of  events 


I  ine  w 
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Ih  narnilioii  or  narrative  writlntf.     As  an  element  of  letter, 
writing  it  is  ituelf  the  ettuiest  iiiul  moet  comronii  for 
orijjiiiiil  t'luniMisition. 

In  lliis  ftiiiii  of  liiijgnuffc  exercijwH  subjects  ai-e  »us«i^ 
luid  some  i'u^gestiouH  alxiut  luothuil  and  iviTaiij^emeut  j 
given ;  l>ut  in  llie  choice  of  hinguage  chilihvn  an?  tli 
ujjon  tliciruwn  restmrces,  pei'soniil  experience  fiirimbiu^ 
tlieni  with  ideiis.  ^^^H 

It  is  iniiHTsitivf,  hnwover.  thiit  the  ideas  to  lie  expreSetr 
he  clear  and  detinilt ;  and  if,  for  want  of  training,  uq 
but  the  most  recent  impressiona  are  distinct  enough 
recorded,  the  Wst  results  are  likely  to  l)e  got  fn>ni 
ciscjj  wlii<dj  provitle  for  noting  the  course  of  an  event 
the  view  to  rejMMting  it  afterwards.  Accessible  to  ei 
school  there  are  places  of  historic  inii)ortance.  public 
buildings,  mills,  or  something,  to  which  a  cUiss  nxayj 
sent,  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  to  get  material  for  a 
ten  narrative  of  tlie  visit  made.  They  may  use  note-l" 
ask  (|ucsti()iis  freely,  get  much  useful  inforniati(jn,  tmS 
form  Imbits  of  oljservation  that  will  awaken  an  interest 
many  new  subjects.  The  narrative  will  Iw  worked  up 
an  outline,  and  will  of  course  contain  some  descripd 
writing. 

DESC^RII'TIVK  WRITING. 

Narration  ami  descripti6n.  though  closely  allied  ant 
practice  hard  to  separate,  are  yet  easily  distinguishable. 
The  one  de.ils  with  action,  the  other  with  repose.  In  the 
former,  tlie  vei'l)8  mark  the  movement;  in  the  latter,  nouns 
and  adjectives  draw  a  picture.  Purely  descriptive  writ; 
is  much  the  more  diflicidt  for  cliiUlren,  since  if  one 
describe  an  object  accurately,  he  needs  wider  knowl 
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closer   observation,  and   a  larger  —  often   a   technical- 
vocabulary. 

Pi'Ectice,  however,  is  a  valuable  teacher,  and  n  id 

children  to  observe  closely,  to  study  the  relations  ol  psn 
to  see  likenesses  and  di  rences,  and  to  choose  exact  t., 
pressions.  But  there  is  need  to  give  instruction  and 
guidance  :  merely  to  assign  a  coniijlex  object,  and  call  for 
a  description  of  it,  would  generally  waste  time.  At  firat, 
such  an  object, 'or  some  representation  of  it,  ought  to 
seen,  then  studied  and  claHsified  as  to  appearance,  forin, 
size,  location,  structure,  parta,  characteristics,  habits,  uses, 
history,  value,  etc.  All  these  judgments  should  be  an-anged 
in  logical  oitler  under  suitable  heading,  that  the  tlescrij> 
tion  may  be  clear,  and  that  habits  of  methodical  treatment 
may  be  formed. 

The  greatest  gain  will  come  not  from  hurrying  over  a 
number  of  exercises,  but  from  carefully  completing  in  the 
right  way  a  single  one  that  is  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

ORAL  vs.  WRITTEN  WORK. 

Is  not  the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  oral  work 
in  language  often  underestimated?  Do  we  not  need  to 
talk  well,  as  much  as  to  write  well ;  and,  as  a  test  of 
culture,  does  not  the  English  that  we  speak  count  for 
more  than  that  which  we  write  ? 

It  is  the  greater  formality,  not  the  relative  importance, 
of  written  speech,  that  betrays  us  into  comparative  neglect 
of  what  the  name  lanijuniie  implies.  The  same  words,  to 
be  sure,  and  the  same  syntax,  serve  for  both  ;  but,  — 

(1)  The  custom  of  adding  to  one's  available  vocabulary 
can  seldom  l)e  left  to  writing,  and  never  to  reading ;  we 
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do  not  get  pussession  of  a  word  till  we  huld  it  iiiiadj 
»e. 

(2)  Children  must  learu  to  select  tl«e  appi-opriate 
on  the  instaiU  ;  writing  always  let8  us  take  tuir  time. 

(3)  (3nly  by  oral  practice  can  we  master  the  princ 
of  agreement  and  conconl,  and  cattli  the  true  spir 
English  idiom. 

(4)  Pronunciation  and  inflection  are   more   worthy 
bo  studied  than  the  arbitrary  and  formal  rules  of  sjy 
and  punctuation,  t<i  which  they  correspond ;  and 

(5)  Wliy  should  we  not  strive  as  much  for  purit 
tone  as  for  the  humble  excellence  of  calligraphy  ? 


AJT 

OUTLINED  COUE?"  OF  LANGUAGE  STUDY 

POE  PRIMAHV   AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

1.  The  work  of  eiglit  or  nine  yeara  ir  to  comprise 
study  of  the  Lest  models  of  written  language  suitable  for 
the  several  grades,  together  with  exercises  to  develop  the 
language  faculty;  so  that  the  learner,  while  encouraged 
to  vigorous  thinking,  may  express  his  thought  willingly 
and  readily  in  simple,  correct,  well-chosen  language  — 
whether  oral  or  written. 

2.  Though  language  is  in  itself  an  object  of  study,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  acquisition  of  language  as 
a  medium  of  expression  constitutes  a  part  of  the  teaching 
of  every  other  subject.  The  material  for  thought  may  be 
furnished  by  such  studies  as  form,  color,  number,  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  geography,  history,  etc.  The  time,  therefore, 
assigned  to  these  latter  subjects  will  be  used  partly  in 
getting  material  and  developing  thought,  and  partly  in 
expressing  thought  in  language.  All  studies,  therefore, 
furnish  useful  knowledge,  and  are  the  natural  means  for 
developing  those  powere  upon  which  the  laiigUtage  faculty 
depends.   They  are  the  necessary  basis  of  language  training. 
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3.  Language  i«  the  oral  or  written  expretisioii  of  though; 
in  hU  liuiguagf  exercises,  mental  impre»gii>nii  nnist  precetl'! 
llidiiglit,  iia  expression  follows  it.  Tlie  sequence  b— 
Ohsi^reation,  thought,  expretBion, 

4.  Du  not  ask  ii  cliilil  to  tulk  or  write  upon  h  snlijeci 
until  by  observation,  conversation,  questioning',  reading. 
etc.,  there  is  formed  a  clear  and  logical  arrange uient  of 
ideas  in  his  mind. 

5.  The  purpose  of  all  language  teaching  is :  — 

(a)  To  develop  and  train  the  language  faculty  by  obser- 
vation and  practice,  so  that  tlie  pupil  may  speak  and  write 
with  facility ;  and 

(/>)  To  secure  and  contirni  in  him  the  gracies  of  lan- 
guage. Among  tliese,  as  secondary  or  minor  pointji  to 
be  considered,  are :  — 


IN    Hl'KKCH. 

Purily  n(  Tone. 
Digtinctness  of  Utterance. 
Correcliiewi  nf  rruiiunriation. 
Suiinble  Inflection. 
Hinlit  Choico  of  Words. 
KiTcdiiin  ftoin  Solecisms  and 
Iiielegaucies. 


irf   WRITTBIf    t-ANGUAOK. 

(iood  Penmanship. 

Forms  of  Letters  aud  Arrangenirnt 

of  Matter. 
Correct  Spelling. 
I'imctnation. 
Correcl  Iiiflocted  Forma. 
Freedom  from  Solecisms  and  Inele- 

gancies. 


fi.  Every  exerci.se  in  school  in  which  words  nre  used 
should  lie  uiiulc  to  aid  in  language  training.  Kxereises 
ill  iivitl  language  should  always  precede  those  in  terittr^t 
l;in^'M;igc.  l{e;i(liiit;,  fmni.  cleiiH'ntary  science,  guotjraidiv, 
Iii.stttry,  iinil  aritlniictic  will  furnish  constant  opportimi- 
ties  for  practice  in  most  i'ornis  of  language  work. 

7.  In  rccitiiliniis,  eiicoiiiagc  thi;  children  to  talk  freely. 
Do  not  repress  them  by  constant  criticism  of  their  man* 


II.      WeITTEK  LANorAGE. 

Copying.  —  (tf  )  Sliort  aenUjnces  and  stanraK ;  (ft')  writing 
kti^Qtis,  sitiiiU  liiiil  ciqiital  letters. 

Letter  Forms.  —  Tciitli  tJisit  — 
A  capital  bugiiis  ii  line  of  poetry. 
Tlio  word  O  is  a  capital. 
A  capital  begins  a  direct  quotation. 

Ptitictuatfun.  —  (a)  Period  ;  (/i)  question  mark ;  (r) 
quotation  marks  in  undivided  quotatioiiH;  ((/)  apostroplie 
in  L^ntractions,  and  in  singnlar  posse-ssives. 

Ablircviations. —  (a)    Dr.,   A.M.,   P.M.,  Supt.,  MasR. ; 

(A)  name.-}  of  months  in  writing  c^urrcnt  dates. 

Word  Forms.  —  (a)  Use  the  terms  singular  and  plural ; 
(i)  teach  plurals  in  s ;  (c)  singular  possessive  forms ;  (<?) 
proper  verb  forms  from  copy  and  dictation  lessons;  («) 
contractions.  p  19 

[See  "New  Lessons  in  Language,"  pp.  21,  24,  34,  35.] 

Dictation.  —  An  exercise  every  day. 

Letter  Writing.  — The  writing  of  short,  simple,  familiar 
letters  in  the  latter  jiart  of  the  year. 
[See  "New  Lessons  in  Language,"  pj).  40-43.] 


FOURTH   YEAR. 

[Bracketed  Subjects  to  be  taken  in  tliis  year  by  such  schools  only  as 
have  the  eight-year  course. 

"  New  Lessons  in  Language  "  to  be  in  the  hands  of  pui)ils  in  this  grade.] 

In  this  and  Hub.sequent  grades  the  oral  and  written  lan- 
guage work  is  to  go  on  in  parallel  lines,  as  indicated  in  the 
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errors*  being  uswl.  At  first  not  hU  errors  will  be  no 
hut  hal»it8  o(  <;lose  oliscrvHtioii  will  be  fonned.  and 
tliij  immlitT  of  niisUikes  detected  will  iiiateriallj  le 
tlio  work  of  an  overburdened  teacher.  One  who  atumptu 
to  correct  idl  the  written  exerciNcs  of  her  pupils  will  j)n<b- 
ubly  jfive  iiliout  one-tonth  us  many  exerciseu  u»  should  be 
given.  __ 


Kllisr    YEAR, 

Tulking.  —  The  teacher  begins  in  any  study  with  wl 
the  child  knows. 

Language  tmining  must  begin  with  what  the  child  i 
say. 

Olwen'aUon  of  connnoii  things  is  necessiiry  for  the  fori 
ing  of  mental  pictures  and  the  stimulating^   of   thous 
I'ullowing  this,  the  children  should  spend   much   time 
tidking  about  object*!  and  aWiut  their  experience  with  the 
The  tidking  vocabularj-,  which  will  mpidly  increase,  isi 
be  made  the  written  vocabulary.     The  child  may  ( <»)  nn 
object.s,  (A)  stnte  some  quality,  (p)  describe  some  actio 
(rf)  relate  some  experience,  etc. 

Keprodiictinn  of  Hturies.  —  Short,  simple  ones,  as 
by  the  teacher. 

Keailing. —  Of  sentences  (<i)  tlial  have  been    used 
the  oral  lessons  uIkdvc  described  and  written  on    the  b«»a 
in  the  child's  own  vocabiUary;  (6)  from  reading  char 

((')  from  |niniem  and  first  readers. 

TciU'licrs  rIkhiIiI  kivii  lisU  of  wnnl.s  in  llii"  nnliT  tniiplit.      They  slirn 
also  amuiKt'  thfiii  in  phonic  onler,  nnil  slionlil  Icml  IIih  childn-n  ti>  ; 
nirx;  and  Rive  llu-  cltmcntary  souiuitt  tJinl   litters  nn<l  <'onibiiiati«i)al 
letters  rt'invscnt.     TcnWurs  slionlil  kpep  lUts  of  iilioni?)  Uiitjlii.  ntij  of  i 
pliriisi's  or  wM\tcnocK  tluit  iiiny  \)v  usefnl  (or  drill  in  sight  reAding 
pronouncing  cxercisfs. 


OriAL  T-ANGUAGE. 

IVonl  Fornix.  —  (ji)  I'lumlH  in  ^«. 

\^(J>)  TliB  sixttitii  [iltimls  in  vex.'^ 
[(f)  The  nine  plunilw  witiiont  «.J 
[(.(I)  Formation  of  Posseasivef*.] 

Contitme  drill  on  verli  forms  and  {tronoun  forms  con 
raonly  miHOHed.  (See  Index,  "New  Lessons  in  Language."^ 

Dictation  daily. 

Letter  Writing.  —  Familiar  letters.     Folding  nf  pi 
for  iiisurtion  in  envelopes.     Envelope  addresses. 

[story  Telling.^  In  tlib  grade  children  slimild  beconib 
familiar  with  some  of  the  he«t  short  classic  stories.  En- 
courage the  reading  uf  them  in  books  belonging  to  eliiss 
and  public  libraries.] 


FIFTH   YEAR. 

Not  for  schools  having  the  eight- year  cotuse. 

[Of  the  work  outlined  below,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  in 
"eight-year"  schools  is  distributed  in  the  work  of  the  preceding  and 
tlie  following  years,  as  there  indicated  by  the  bracketed  parts.  It  will 
replace  work  not  indispensable  to  those  years. 

"New  Lessons  in  Language  "  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.] 

I.    Oral  Language. 

The  best  oral  language  work  is  done  in  connection  with 
reading,  geography,  science,  and  other  school  lessons. 
"  Observation,  thought,  expression." 

Pupils  should  lir.st  learn  to  talk  freely.  Afterward  the 
graces  of  expression  may  be  added  a.s  subordinate.  En- 
courage free  convei-sation  about  what  is  studied,  especially 
about  subjects  of  geognaphy,  history,  and  classic  stories. 


TIIIKD  VCAK. 

PtiiK-tuation.  —  (.1)   Period    or    «]uestioii-tnark   at 

eml  of  11  sciilfiicc;  (A)  pt<rio<l  after  un  abbreviation. 

Abbrcvintions.  —  (a)    Initial    letters;     (A)    ^♦Mr." 
"  Mi-s."  in  writing  jmrenlo'  names;  («•)   "St."  and  "AvI 
with  residence ;  (rf)  title  with  teacher's  name. 

WonI  Foriii8.  —  The  more  common  contniutiona. 

Dh-iatioii.  —  Of  short  sentences  involving  only  punct- 
tmtion  and  capitals  as  already  taught. 


THIRD   YE.\R. 

[Teaclicrs  will  And  more  detailed  suiegestjons  given  in  •'  New  Limm 
in  Lanpiape,"  wliidi  may  In-  put  into  the  hands  of  children  in  tbiasEadi) 

especially  iu  achuuU  liuviag  Ihe  viglit-yeiu'  course.] 

I.    Okal  Language. 

Talking (n)   Descriptions  of   pictures    and    objic 

(/»)  ptTnonal  exiM-'riences ;  (f)  convei-sations   amonir  mo 
bers  of  the  class ;  (rf)  stories  suggested  by  pictures. 

KoprtMliiotion.  —  (a)    The    sidwtance    of     the    readid 
U'ssf.iis ;  (/>)  nicniory  gems;  (c)  science  and  informatid 

L lessons ;  (d)  stories. 
Reading.  —  (a)   Second  readers ;    (h)   siipplenientnr 
science,   and    gengraphical    iv.idens;    (e)    prini.ary     ju-it 
me 
atiil 
Uie 


metics. 

riiililrcn  slini\M  now  bi-  nlile  to  aniily/.i-  and  make  <nit  any  new  woi 
and  U<  iiiiiTiir.i  tin'  ciininion  di.ieritii^al  markn.     Ono  rvader  or  n 
8]>(>lli'r  kIiiiii1<I  Ih'  ki'pi  for  a  drill-book  in  spelling.    Teach  the  s]>el)Iiu(  i 
Uie  UKc  uf  new  words. 
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Story  Telling. — -In  this  grade  children  should  1)ecome 
familiar  with  some  of  the  Ijest  short  eliissic  storiea,  ['Encour- 
age t}ie  reading  of  them  iu  books  from  clivss  and  public 
Ubraries. 

Choice  of  Words.  —  Synonymous  words  and  phrases 
studied. 


SIXTH  YEAR. 

Fifth  Year  in  si'lWDlg  having  the  eight-year  conrae. 
[Ill  "eight-year"  schools  the  year's  work  will  include  the  subjects 
here  Kiven  or  refeircil  to  in  brackets. 

I'upils  will  use  "  Tfew  Xiessons  in  Language."] 

The  work  of  this  year  consists  partly  in  reviewing  and 
extending  most  of  the  forms  and  methods  of  previous 
gfrades.     Attention  must  still  be  paid  to  — 

Copying  (occasionally),  Word  Forms, 

Letter  Forms,  Dictation, 

Punctuation,  Letter  Writing, 

Abbreviations,  Choice  of  Words, 

in  accordance  with  directions  for  previous  grades.  The 
difficulties  presented  and  the  work  reciuired  must  be 
adapted  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils. 

I.    Oral  Language. 

Continue  reproductions,  descriptions,  stories,  and  memo- 
rizing of  choice  pussaj^^cs.      Use  siipiilcineiitary  readere. 

IT.     WiMTTi'.N  Language. 

[Copying,  from  all  text-books,  to  teach  orderly  arrange- 
ment.] 
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previous  outlines.    The  inuUtrinl  for  thoug^ht  and  expr«eim 
is  to  Iw  fouiul  in  tlic  stmiy  of  form,  seiciic*  .  ifiliT, 

Jiistory.  iiritlinietii',  ivnd  ill  rc'iiding  1l'88oiis.      J,,  ;,i  Ir 

clour;  thought  must  lake  definite  shape.     Children  murf  i 
1x1  given   time  to  think  of  wluit  tliey  want    to  sftv  Irfnf 
they  sjieak  or  write  :  eultivate  thoughtfiilness  and  deljlK?^  ! 
iition.     Use  the  reading  lessons  in  Uie  same  vrar.  in  bolh 
oml  niid  silent  i-eading.     Cull  attention  to  g«>od  models  uf 
language.     J^et  children  learn  "  uienioiy  gems," 

I.     OicAi.  Langvaok. 

Talking. —  (a)  Descriptions  of  objects,  mai»s,  pictuitsv 
(/))  stones  suggested  l>y  pictures ;  (r)  reproduction  from 
reading  lessons  and  from  information  IcHsnns ;   [(</)  stories 
from  history  and  other  supplementary  rea<liiig ;]  ft')  con- ' 
vcrsations  on  social  topics  or  pointa  of  common  etiquette. 

II.      WUITTEN   LANOtTAOB. 

Copying.  —  Sentences,  paragraphs,  and  selections  from 
prose  and  poctiy. 

Letter  Forms.  —  Teach  that  "  Proi^er  names  Itegin  with 
capitals";  tliat  "Italics  are  meant  by  lunlerlitiing  script." 

r<iiitimu'  use  of  diaiM-ifical  marks. 

Punctuation.  —  (a)  The  comma,  as  in  "New  Lesson 
in  Language,"  pp.  37,  47,  4lt,  81. 

(ft)  Tlie  apostrophe  in  plural  possessivcs. 

(c)  Tlie  hyphen  at  tlie  end  of  a  line  when   a  word 
riglilly  divided. 

[((f)  Divided  Quotations.] 

Ahlircvintioiis  iis  they  occur  in  common  use,  and  il 
geography  and  arithmetic. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Sixth  Tear  in  echools  having  the  eigbt-year  course. 
[The  nuuiliera  used  in  tlie  toUuwing  <mtliiii;s  refer  t<>  "  English  Gram- 
mar antl  Compoiiition,"'  witU  wbicb  pupils  are  lo  be  «up|jUed.] 

Oeal  and  Wuitten  Lanouage. 

DiotetiOH,  story  Telliiijf,  and  Choivf  of  the  right  inflected 

form  may  still  Ije  tlic  suUject  of  ln'iof  exercises  less  fre- 
qaently  given  tliiiii  l>tifore.     [pp.  11-1 S.] 

Letter  Writing.  —  Most  of  the  writteu  exercises  of 
whatever  kind  niuy  take  the  form  of  letters,  thus  afford- 
ing practice  in  the  use  of  correct  forms.      []»p.  14—33.] 

Narrative  Writing-.  —  To  be  eoiitiiiiieil,  use  being  made 
of  historical  reading  especially.  Use  suitable  outlines  to 
secure  a  logical  method,     [pp.  34-40.  ] 

Descriptive  Writing.  —  Geographical  and  scientific  de- 
scriptions continued  and  extended.  The  field  here  is 
large  and  interesting. 

Give  exercises  in  the  use  of  technical  words  and  in 
definition  making,     [pp.  41-4.5.] 

Call  for  descriptions  of  plants,  animals,  and  artificial 
prodttcti,  suitable  outlines  being  used.     [pp.  49-54.] 

Synonymy. —  Properly  taught,  this  study  will  greatly 
increase  the  vocabulary  of  the  child.  Words,  however, 
should  always  be  uscid  in  connection  witii  other  words. 
Sliort  sentences  I'loni  reading  Ijooks  may  be  paraphi'ascd. 
[pp.  03-08.] 

Teclinical  (ji-aniiiinr.  —  (/()  Ht-gin  the  analj/tic  stmly 
of  the  sentence. 

(6)  Explain  wliat  is  meant  by  elements  of  the  sentence. 
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EIGHTH   YEAR. 


(tr")  Show  liow  the  various  modijUr*  are  clussilied. 

((/)  Hejtfin  the  study  of  tlic  parU  of  Hpreeh. 

(f )  Teach  khulti,  formiif  ami  iiten  of  the  wom;i.  [pp.  77-178.J 


EICJHTII    YEAR. 

Seventh  Tear  in  s(')i<">lis  hnviii^  tlio  eight-year  cntirsc. 
[I'ii]iils   will  use   "  KiikHsIi   (jruiiiniar  and   (.'(imposition,"   to   wliicb 
refert'ncf  i*  fromiently  luiule  below.] 

Ill  (jtMieral. —  nii'c<'tii)ns  jj^ivcn  ft>r  previotis  jTriides  still 
iijuily.  'IVmliers  slimild  he  fiiiiiiliar  with  wliat  hiLs  been 
tuiifjht  in  hvwer  grades.  Tests  will  show  how  lianl  it  is  to 
fix  eonect  liabils  <if  sjK*ei'h  ami  writitii^.  and  will  nn-ejil  the 
necessity  of  contiiuiul  pntdife  iipini  letter  iimt  word  forni.s, 
punctuation,  etc.  For  this  pur|)08e  continue  Dictation 
Excrclnct. 

Ijpttcr  Writliijf.  —  Hnsiness  letteis  may  be  written, 
using  a  three-line  address  eoire.sponding  to  that  used  on 
tlie  envelope.  Practice  envelope  addressing  and  the  fold- 
ing of  letters.      [|)p.  21,  27.] 

Narrative  Writlug. —  .Ml  needful  practice  may  be  ob- 
tained from  historical  topics,  care  being  taken  to  secure  an 
orderly  treatment.  Pergonal  Erperiences may  be  narrated, 
[pp.  :i4.  :i.xj 

ftici;7rai»]iieal  sketches  of  prominent  historical  characters 
may  lie  wrillcn.  Follow  outlines  and  exjilain  the  ii.se  of 
them.     [pp.  :](U8'.>.] 

l»escrli»1ive  Writlnsr,  —  In  addition  tn  cxproises  of  the 
kind  prcvicnisly  snggested,  persons,  jilaees,  natural  scenery, 
nattuai  jihenomena  and  furees,  landscapes,  edifices,  ma- 
t^liines,  iiceupations.  ami  itrncesses  of  construction,  etc., 
ma}'  be  ileseribed.      [()[).  4<)  ."io.] 

Worthy  pictures  may  be  studied  and  described,    [p.  ,Vi.] 
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Synonymy  and  Paraplirasing  are  to  be  continued  and 
extended.  I'racticc  may  he  given  in  the  transformation 
of  verse,     [pii.  fi3-72.] 

Stmly  of  Good  Knfj:li.sli.  —  Choice  extracts  of  prose 
ami  poetry  may  be  studied  with  es[>ecial  reference  to  the 
figures  of  spoech,  liistorical  allusions,  etc.      [_[>l>-  73-7(3.] 

Teclinical  (iraiiimiir.  —  A  review  is  to  be  made  of  the 
wi»rk  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  study  of  (lie  .striR-liiie 
of  sentences  is  to  be  continued. 

The  Pronoun,  the  Adjfrtii'f,  and  the  J'irit  Jire  to  be 
studied  with  reference  to  Ki/uh,  IWiim,  Usen,  and  Errors 
in  U»in>/.     [pp.  1 7  lt-2G  1 .  ] 

What  may  have  been  previou.sly  taught  regarding  correct 
forms  as  a  matter  of  eupliony  becomes  now  a  study  of 
rules  and  good  usage. 


NINTH    YEAR. 

Btghtb  Tear  in  scboois  linviiig  llii-  eight-year  course. 
[•'  Kiiglmli  Grarmniir  and  Composition  "  will  still  be  used.] 

In  general  the  work  of  this  grade  is  to  review  ]>rcviou9 
methods  and  piinciples,  and  to  extend  their  application. 
Additional  and  more  advanced  exercises  must  be  given 
uiion  points  that  the  pupil  has  l>cgun  to  understand. 

Make  the  structure  of  sentences  familiar  by  giving  prac- 
tice upon  all  pha.se3  of  it.  Let  the  uses  of  inflected  forms 
and  the  choice  of  the  right  word  receive  continued  and 
careful  attention,     [pp.  .')7-G3.] 

Written  Laiiguaffe.  —  Continue  practice  in  the  writing 
of  fiunitiar  and  business  letters.  Telegraphic  brevity  may 
be  studied  as  a  form  of  condensed  expression,  and  formal 


KIGHTH   YEAR. 


(«?")  Show  linw  the  various  modififr*  are  classified. 

(./■)  Ilcgiii  the  slmly  of  tlie  part*  of  npcevh. 

{i"^  Tfiiih  khuh^  fonn»,i\\\A  imeti  of  the  noun.  [jjp.  77-1' 
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EKillTII    VKAU. 
Batenth  Tear  in  soliools  luiving  lliv  eight-year  course. 
[l*u|iUs   will  um  "  Kn;;IUIi  Grninnmr  and  Cumpoaitioii,"   to  whicb 
rcfen-in'o  Is  fn-qiieiiUy  liiiuli-  below.] 

Ill  tjciuTHl.  —  Diivt'lioiis  given  for  previous  grudes  i 
apply.     Tejichors  shouhl  be  familiar  with  whut  has 
iHUght  in  lower  grades.     Tests  will  show  how  hunl  it  is  to' 
fix  correct  habits  of  si>eech  and  writing,  and  will  reveal  i 
necessity  of  continiial  practice  upon  letter  and  word  foi 
punctuation,   etc.     For   this   puri>o8e   continue    Dieta 
ExfrcineB. 

Letter    WrUinjf.  —  IJusiness    letters   may    be    writ 
using  a  thive-line  aihhess  corresponding  to  that  iLsec 
the  envelope.     I'l-actiee  envelope  addressing  and  the  f^ 
iiig  of  letters,      [pp.  21,  27.] 

Karnvtlvc  AVritiiig. —  All  needful  practice  may  be 
tuiued  from  historical  topics,  care  being  taken  to  secuit 
onlerlv  treatment.     J'l'rsonal  Experiences  may  he  uarrat* 
[pp.  -k  -'J"*-] 

I<i));;rai>hiettl  sketches  of  prominent  historical  char 
may  ln'  wiillcn.      I'oUnw  outlines  and  exi)lain  tlie  n 
lliciii.     [p]>.  :l<i— •;;!.] 

Ileseriiitive  WritiiiK.  —  lit  inldition  to  exemse.s  of 
Uiii*l  [ireviously  suggested,  iKJrsons,  ])laces,  natural  sccnij 
iiatui'al   plienoineiia  and    forces,  landscapes,   edifices, 
chines,  occupations^  and  i)roce.sses  of  construction, 
may  be  described,      [pp.  4G-.'J5,] 

Worthy  pictures  nmy  be  studied  and  described,    [p. 
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(Posta)  Messina 
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iiote»  of  invitfttion  aiul  HPCCptancc  may  hts  written  ;  liq 
these  vneoiiru^^e  the  use  of  original  expressionu,  auil 
thut  it  is  lietter  to  write  gracefully  and  to  the  |>oJot 
morcly  t"  follow  ii  stitT  inoilel. 

Excrei«'8  in  Narrativr  and  Deacriptive  writing  in 
out  of  their  many  forms  ahouWI  be  prepared  weekly. 

Hyiioiiyniy,  I'arapliraMini;.  and  Variety  «f   iSxpr 

slioiilil  riHoive  niiicli  iiHentioii.      [['ji.  li'.'i'-.iOl.J 

Study  of  0«o«l  Kiii^HmIi.  —  Make  at  luast  one  select 
for  study  from  eaeli  of  these  leading  American  author*: 
Irving,  PrescoU,  Hiuicroft,  Motley,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Un- 
ant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Iltilmes,  —  and  require  a  briff 
hiogrupliiiiil  sketch  of  the  author.  British  autliors  may  he 
added.  Try  to  make  tlie  lieantiesund  graces  of  expre* 
felt,  if  not  discovered.      [.See  Index,  under  Liternture.] 

Teelinical  Ciraninmr.  —  The  study  of  the  parts  of  speech 
in  detail,  with  reference  to  Kind,  Form*,  Vaea,  and  Ahutet, 
should  Ije  completed.  This  includeH  the  Atit'erfi,  J'refm- 
lion,  Coujunclion,  and  Jntirjection,  as  well  as  Pttrticijilr* 
and  Infinttives.     [pp.  201-211!».] 

A  General  Itevicw  of  the  whole  subject,  as  related  to 

the  structure  of  sentences  and  the  uses  of  word.s,  should  be 
made,  and  the  rules  of  punct  nation  should  be  applied. 


Pupils  at  the  en<l  of  their  grammar-school  course,  u'-o- 
vided  the  foregoing  outlines  have  been  followed,  - 
1k!  able  tu  talk  <ir  write  freely  and  correctly,  as  well, 
intelligently,  within  the  range  of  their  knowledge  :    to  i 
reasons  for  forms  of  expression  used  ;  and  to  discrimii 
fairly  well  in  their  choice  of  the  right  word. 


ANTONIO   FUSCO 


Lfl  FlIiOSOpiA  DELL'ARTE 

IN  GUSTAVO  FLAUBERT 


(da  un'opera  in  preparazione  su  la  Criiica  Letter  aria  in 
Franeia  nella  seconda  meth  del  secolo  XIX). 
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Stttbilinjcato  Cromo-Tipngriifico 

I'Aiii.o  rnixciiKPA 
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A  MIO  PADRE,  NELLo  hthazio  della  per- 

DITA  EBCENTE  E  SEL  SESTDBBIO  VANO  DI 
TN  ALTEO  AFFETTO,  CUE  MI  BICONCILII  AL- 
LA    VITA. 


If     «•     w     yf     If  .  •if *:•*•;*  V  *  ^ 
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Se  I'artista,  in  qnanto  nrtista,  nou  e  filosofo 
deir  arte  ,  non  e  ilett"  jiercib  chb  mm  si  Isisci 
cogliere  tal  vulta  !i  iiulagariie  la  natura  «  le 
Iijlffi.  Auclie  eyli  e  \ioimo  e  aiidi'cgli  asa  della 
ragioiie  ;  sol  elie  a  scoprire  e  n  raggiiiiifjeic  il 
vero,  trova  ostacoli  vari  iiel  siio  essicro  e  nolla 
sua  preparaziorie  trartista.  CJiiaiido  non  c  propria 
il  ca8o  rik'vnto  dal  Vico ,  die  ta  fantasia  siasi 
svolta  e  fatta  i)iii  nibustaa  spese  del  raziocinio  ('), 
per  cui  non  6  uiai  «  uno  stesso  valente  uomo 
insieuiemente  o  gran  uietafisico  e  gran  pocta»  (*); 
e  la  teridenza  a  credere  die  la  niigliore  o  I'unica 
via  del  genio  sia  quelln  tenuta  dn  lui;  e  ven- 
gon  fiuiri  sistcnii,  die  mentre  dovrrbbero  valcre 
appona  come  la  storia  o  1'  espressione  di  un 
lutto  individuo,  assnuiotio  invece  I'aria  di  tanti 
Oontni,  innauzi  ai  quali  gli  antori  stessi  ragio- 
nano  a  nio'  di  t'atuitiui  credenti  ,  condannando 
alle  flaaiiiH?  U-  carte  ,  dit'  per  poeo  disuordiuo 
dalle  liiro.  Al  pari  dello  Scolastico,  il  Poeta,  clie 
si  fa  a  dettar  teorie,  is  il  piil  delle  volte  aprio- 
rista  :  scova  nella  ])ratica  jtropria  la  tesi,  dio 
Taltro  dotiianda  alio  Stagii'ita  o  all'Aquinate;  e  le 


(')  Scien:a  Nuora,  Dignity  XXXVI. 
(«)  Ibid.,  I,  1.  III.  e.    26. 
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(lednzioni,   qunli  che  sinno,  risentouo  aeiupre  ill 
pecciito  di  origine,  portano  seinpre    1'  iiupronl 
<li  uii  particolare  temiieramenUi.  Infatti,  «love  i 
qiiiiiUi  Hono  cnloro  eliu  ,  in  coiisiictudiiie  qiiotl 
diaiiiicolle  Miiae,  iibhiaiio  poi  dogitaiiietite  piirUfi 
e  scritto  (lellrt  pousiat  Le  Poeticlie  di  Onizio,  dc 
Boilciiu  o  del  De  Banvilie,  i  trattati  del  lioiisar 
e  d(>l  TuHso,  di  liva  Jonson  e  *M  Milton,  le  pr^ 
lazioni  del  Racine  e  di  Victor  Hugo,  i  discor 
del  Pariiii,del  Foscolo  odelManzoni,  i  programr 
del  Nietzscliee  dc'lloZola,spar.si  di  at'oiisuii  ecre|! 
lenti,  di  rnggi,  guizzi  e  bagliori,  rinnunnti  dalla 
pid  intiina  e  vera  coscienza,  non  diiiiDstraiu)  i-erl^ 
die  padii  di  opeie  immortali  fossero  iiguulnicut 
consci  delio  Ktrunientu,  elie  in  lor  mani  ha  fatt 
uiiracoli.  Pel  roniantico  il  Uuu-n  intristisce  fituri 
dei  confiui  del  rouianticisuioj  il  naturalistrt  pens 
(die  la  veritA'  iiuiana  In  il  pe^no  doi  Irioiiti  put 
sati,  cbe  la  veriti^  umana  u  il  segnu  tlelle   vif 
torie  avveuirc;  tiitto  e  falso  c  eaduco,   salvo 
siuibolismo,  nel  convinciuiento  dei  siiubuliHti; 
negli  nni  cotne  negli    altri  vednte  uuilatenili 
luonclie;  precetti,dcstitiiiti  d'ogni  base  di  ragioni 
Tolozza;  flsinie  c  eaatelli.  non  cnnipati  n6  in  cielo  i 
in  teira,  o  rispondcnti  a  un  ideale  del  cuoiv  piu^ 
toBto  clic  alia  reulttl  obbietti va  delle  cose.  AllorchI 
gli  artisti  lianno  v<duto  v^edere  ed  c8|>oiTe  come  er 
fatta  rarte,  se  non  I'lianuo  addirittura    iiceis 
I'hanno  certo  travisata,  sforaiata;  ed  fe  gran  die  : 
la  Htoria  addita  fra  essi  quattro  o  ciuque,  ohi 
avendo  intelletto  uguale  all'iuitnagiDazione,  e  ct 
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pacitAdi  astrarre  c  di  liflettere  noncomune,  linnno 
(lata  unateoria  ooniplt'ssivaineiitt?  snnn  deirartc. 

I>i  eostoro  e  (iustavo  I'lauhert,  it  ciii  peii- 
siero  ha  do])iiia  iui[)ortanzH,  ovu  si  osservi  die 
I'flli,  ollre  ad  esscre  I'  autoie  di  miiiaii/.i  oiigi- 
nalissiiui,  <;  iiii  fraiK-esc.  Seiua  diibbio  la  Fraiifia 
luv  avuta  una  graude  Ictteratuia;  lirica,  draiiinia, 
rcunanzo,  ntoria,  nulla  \b  maticu  e  in  tuttn  ha 
toi'cato  nn  tirmlo  di  piMfVzione ,  die  j;li  altn 
paesi  possoni)  bene  invidiiirle  ;  ma  piu  ancora 
ddritnlia  b  stata  vittirtiM,  in  teoria,  delle  idee 
Kcaliistidie  o  di  coireuti  divcMse,  die,  per  essere 
agli  imtipttdi  di  ipielle ,  per  essere  anzi  state 
deterininutn  in  odio  a  quelle,  non  I'hiiuno  tenuta 
nieno  iontann  dal  giiiato  panto,  (iimde  sarebbe 
statopnssiliileelevar!*!  alia  ci)ntt'iii)iltizinneserena 
e  8preH;i"dieata  tiei   nuifijjioii   prolileiui    estetici. 

Innanzi  al  ]G3T,  e  I'aristntelishio,  die  Hotto 
varia  forma  ne  ailujrjiia  il  pensiero;  indi  il  eam(K) 
e  tenul.o  incuntrastato  cento  anni  e  piil  dal  Des 
cartes ,  che  ,  se  era  riuscito  a  detronizzare  il 
V  jnaestro  di  color  die  sanno  » ,  viene  a  volta 
sua  detronizzato  nd  1754  did  Condillac:  e  qiiesti, 
insienie  eol  Voltaire,  domiua  tutto  il  peiio<lo,  die 
va  sine  alia  Itivolnzione,  niriinpcro  e  oltre.  Dopo 
il  Dincours  de  la  methodr,  il  Tmite  den  Hengations; 
do|io  I'iipoloiria  delta  ragione,  I'apoteosi  delsen^o; 
delia  fantasia,  in  qiianto  fantasia,  considerata 
conio  forma  di  conoscunza ,  uesstin  sentoie  n6 
prima  nt  poi.  Rousseau,  Oliateaubriaud,  la  Si- 
guora  di  Stael  brueiano,  si,  piix  di  un  grauo  di 
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inceU8oiiiriniiii)i(;iu)tKio[ie;  ma  iH^ppure  essi  haonu 
sa|>iito  nii-ttei'lo  sal  ciipo  la  coiuun  di  Mirraaa 
indipfUttiMitc  nel  siio  regno ;  luapiri  lu  iMtesiA 
RnrA  uu  fiitto  Kpiritimie,  iiia  uon  puh  niunvrrsi, 
8i^  noil  aiituriz/ata,  {^uitlntn,  itlutuiii»ta  dall*  in- 
telletto.  K  uiancato  alia  Franeirt  cio  cho  iioi 
nvetuniu  col  Vice  e  In  Genuania  col  romaatici 
Nuio ;  no  il  Oifctto  iiiteruo  l>  stnto  c«>nipen)<i(to 
dall'assiniilazione  del  pensiero  estero,  cbe  avrcb- 
bu  piittitd  stTviie  (li  lievito  :  incnpaiMt^  o  piirtito, 
si  i'  cbiusa  in  una  specie  di  niuraglia  cinoiW;, 
contro  la  quale  »i  e  iiifniutu  nmudi^  la  voce 
diri'lln  dei  lilosoli  U'desclii ,  (pu-llu  stussa  del 
pochi,  cbe  didlu  Svizzersi  Unitiuia  csponevunoe 
(livnlgavnuolc  duttritif  ninturatesiiiraltrasiwnd.i 
del  Keno  (').  Quell' llcgei ,  elie  I'li  lu  salute  di 
ultre  nuxioni ,  liV  nou  ebbe  eco  at:  tuitunn  (') ; 
iifl  1H61,  lu  Hrlierer,  eni  si  feoe  nn  merito  di 
averne  parlato  tra  i  priiiii  (')  —  11  Hoonrd  avcvn 
coiiiiuciato  a  darlo  tniilotlo  sin  tliil  18-40  —  dopo 
protestv  di  animirur.iuue  per  lu  grniidczza  tlfll« 
idee  e  la  t'orza  <li  ingcgno  del  sue  Autore,  cou- 
cliiiulevu  clie  I'liegelianisnio  era  nn  sistCDin  con- 
tradittorio  nell'cssenza  come  nci  teruiim,  o,  tuttn 
sommnto,  »teri(e  (*).  So  sterile  davvero  potrvbtw 
dirlo  1'  Italia ,  che   da  lni  ripete  tnnto  inipnlso 


(')  Cf.  CiuxK  A»/i-(ic<i  =,   Milniio,   )90i,  p.    308. 

(")  Cr.  MicillKLS  A.  ,  Hitlnire  den  idtet  litirrf,,r,.  <. 
Fi-aucr  rh  XIX*  liMe.   Paris.  186-i,  p.  (i39. 

(')  Cf.  F.  URLXETlitRK,  L'^eolulivii  lift  genre4i  lioHi  !'*«• 
noire  dt  la  hlttfiature.   Priria,  1890,    p.  241. 

(*)  Eevue  da  deui  Mondti,  XXXI,  p.  813-56. 
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mcntale  e  il  meglio  del  suo  lavoro  tiIo8o(icn  in 
geuere  ed  estetico  in  ispccie  (').  Coai  scuiprc 
deviatn  c  distrattn,  qiuil  iiiemvigliii  die,  dni  priini 
accenni  di  criticu  per  opera  dt^gli  uiuanisti  dell» 
UinaHceiixa  a<;1i  nltiiiii  teiilativi  di  cni  siaiiio  Ktati 
ui>i  i  testiuioiii;  dal  Du  Bellay  u  il  I'ulletier  al 
Taine,  dal  Ilousard  al  Bninetiere,  la  Francia  non 
sia  niai  riuscita,  a  veder  chiaro  nella  fiinzionc 
creatiicedell'artef  Ani'lmtonciido  conto  del  lavoii 
jiiii  iudoviiiati  c  pifi  roccnti,  ogjri  non  e  men  vero 
di  cinqaauta  anni  addietru,  il  giiutizio  del  l)e 
Sanctis:  oil  ciitieo  francese  lia  nn  eerto  natnrale 
hium  senso  e  bnon  gusto,  t-iie  gli  fa  iMigliere  le 
bellezzu  piii  delicate  e  le  qiuiiitii  deiringegno  die 
U' liii  prodotte  »;  nia  wquantuiiquc  abbia  nltinia- 
niente  aecolte  iiiolle  idee  geriuauiehe ,  queste 
riiuaujiono  al  di  fuori  dclla  sun  opera  come  un  seni 
plice  oruameuld,  e  enesistuno  cul  veceliio  fondo.  Be 
un  critico  iVancese  vi  parla  di  nmanitiV,  di  Hoeietil, 
se  ti  esce  fuori  andie  con  le  sue  forniole,  metii 
bene  attcuzione,  e  U-overai  die  tutto  questo  non 
permina  da  una  seria  uie<Iitazione :  die  vi  sta 
ai)itic(;ato  jier  moda,  quasi  pianta  esotica,  di  cni 
il  jxi.sses.sore  non  lia  una  diiara  coiioHcetiza;  e 
attendi  uu  poco,  e  vedrni  die,  volta  e  gira,  ti 
comjiarinV  a  palla  quel  vec<-Iiio  fondo,  una  critica 
fonuale  c  psicologicu  >>  (").  11  foudo  ilello  spirito 
fraucese  resta,  ad  outa  di  tntto,  VinMkttuHlisvio 
cartetiano;  il  quale,  sopravvissnto  alia  Btessa  sua 


(')  Cf.  La  crilieu,  IV,   pp.  -J  10-2. 

(•)  Saggi  critioi,  >'apoli,  1881,  p.  35». 
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rovina  .  lo  reiitU'  ain-lie  nygi  il  jiiii  refrettar?^ 
lu  Hiteciila/.ioiK'  estctiea;  sicclio  uon  i.*  piro.olo  vm 
to  i)cl  FIniibeit,  per  lui  clie  non  fii  uu  tilusofut 
inestiure,  di  nvcre  scossn  e  rutt»  la  trmUzid 
(li  ivvervi  come  iii)crta  una    iinreutosi  ,    Uam 
nti.'i  tilo.'^oiiii  ileir  nrtc,  as.sui  i>>ii{»eriorw  a  qi 
ili  tiitU  git  usteti  e  critici    conunzioaali,    |d 
iiisieiiie ,    u  Ht-giiiUa    quasi    del    cnrattfre 
vcritil :  poiolic  oi    viciio   da    uno  ,     dm    ;iv< 
per  cokI  dire,  coutinuu  occasiune  di  eonti-or 
nt'llii  rt'altA  I'esattezza  dcllo  proprie    i-itluHsil 
Si  «  siTitto  e  ripetuU)  da;,'li  storii-i  tiellaj 
tci-atura  fraiicese  clic  «  imiatizi  tntto,  sopru  li 
11  Flaubert  fu  nil  nitisla,  niente  pifi  cbe  nti  ni 
o  di  qiipjjli  artisti,  in  ciii  due  o  tre  facoltt^; 
douiinuuti,  escliisivc,  assolute,  tirantiiclie, 
cono,  HSKorbuno   e   finisconu  letteralnionte 
annicliilarne  o^ni  altra»  (');  cite  qucste  fnc 
ill  lui  mm  sono  piii  di  dtie:  «  la  visione  strac 
nurianic.iite  lucidn  «  il  scntiiiiento  l>i°ofi>n<Io  d 
sonoritiV  dcllu  ftase  francesc.  Al  di  fitori  tli 
il   vtioto;  upiiale  inoapaeitA  di  coiiipieii<lere 
seutire!  recitchet  tout  pur  et   Bouvnrd    tout 
elit »  (') ;  e  il  gran   pnbblico  8i  t  feniiato 
coiisideiarlo  come  nn  aiitore,  cite  appona 
luese  r  arte    sua  —  arte,  concepit.a  cssa    in4 
si  ma  da  nn  punto  di  vista  personido  e  instre 
Tanto  pit"!  cbe,  se  son  da  contare  siille  ilita  col 


(•;    niirNKTiK.ni'-.  .    TJinloin-   it  lillirature  ,    PnriftJ 
p.   130 

(«)  Ibid.,   p.    14o. 
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clieMncradseiBn  Utadame  Sovarjf,  ^inXtmiaMj' 
La  TenMiOH  de  saint-Antoine  ete.}  non  adit  va^HU  ' 
davvcro  quell i  chd  abbiano  ftvata  roppoitunttft 
o  la  v<it;;Im  di  gett'Ure  tmo  sg^rdo  snl]a  prefa- 
KioQB  alle  I)ei-nUre9  Chansont  di  L.  Boailbet 
—  onunai  anclie  rara  —  o  sui  qaattro  volaini 
della  Corregpondance  del  Bonimo  ToimaDKiera  {\ 
che ,  per  ]e  pertwme  ,  a  cni  vaDDo  la  inag^»r 
parte  delte  lettere,  pad  sembrare  piii  il  gior* 
onlt)  dl  nn  amaote,  cbe  lo  »eri|^o  dt  inflniU  « 
vai'i  pensieri  di  estefcica.  Il-Fagaet,  t'^e  discorre 
di  propoaito  della  oritica  ael  aecolo  XIX  in 
Fran? ia,  V  ba  omesao  compledamente ,  sis*  tr»  i 
«  oritiei  propriamente  detti  *^  aia  tra  i  «cntic!- 
8rtisti>  (').  A  qnalcbe  altro  che  se  ite  h  ocea- 
pato,  e  ebe  nella  diaamiba  par^iale  ba  tnoaflo 
da  ppnolpit  diatniitrolinente  opposti,  dob  poLe- 
vano  noQ  far  1'  effetto  di  eresie  opioioni ,  che , 
sorte  dalta  coscienza  di  un  artista,  acuto  osaer- 
vajtoro  di  se  medeiiitno  quanto  del  mondo  eatcrno, 
rappreseotaQO  una  voce  naova  e  tsolata  nel  gran 
eoro  della  critica  indigena.  "SeMe  mani  del  Bni- 
neti^re,  cfae  «  professure  e  critico,  eoUa  parola 
ecolla  peDDQ,  haconBacratotutto  I'ardore,  oad'era 
capace,  a  forttflcare  la  tradizioae,  a  luantenerne 


^^i 


;.'^?. 


(')  Or.  Flaubert,  Correnpondance ,  Paris,  I'remiere 
S^rie,  1897;  Dcnxi6mo,  1900  ;  Troisii-ine,  1903  ;  Quatriii- 
mo,  1904. 

(*)  L.  Petit  dk  Jlllkvillk,  Biatoire  dc  la  lavgut  et 
de  la  litt^rature  fravfaise  des  origineg  a  1900,  Paris,  1899, 
Vn,  pp.  646-99;  VIII,  pp.  358-440. 
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i  diritti  coutro  I'assalto  tanmltuoso  della  moder- 
nUa,  a  mostrar  I'eterna  povinezza,  cbe  si  nascon- 
<Iu  8otto  ]e  8110  rnglie  *  (');  nelle  iimni  dello  Zoln, 
cho  Hi  «>  fntt«i  tin  feticcio  dell'arte  aperimentale; 
del  Pellissivr  iiiedesiino ,  clie  non  meno  degli 
nltri  porta  iinprcssi  i  seffai  delle  scnole,  dove  ^ 
i-resoiuto:  era  natnrale  die  vednte,  raccolte  in 
odio  n  oj^ni  tradizioue  a  ad  ogni  vincolo,  si  tra- 
sforiiiassoro  in  tanti  attentati  al  bnoD  senso  (*). 
Onde  accade  di  vi'der  scgnatl  a  deinerito  del 
Klaubi'rt  not<>,  clio  al  contrario  costituiscono  non 
I'liltiino  <U'i  .suoi  iiKM'iti. 

—  l\'r  lui  «  la  Icttoratnra  e  la  sola  funzione 
in)])(irfantu  al  uiondo  »  ('') ;  le  alti'c  cose  «  non 
lianno  valore  o  aiiclic  interessit  sc  non  in  qnan- 
to  jmssono  stTvire  all'  elaborazione  dell'  opera 
liitura  »  (').  —  «  >'on  esistono  jtcr  uie  cbe  bei 
vtTsi  ,  frasi  bon  f'atti' ,  arnioniose ,  cantanti , 
spUMididi  traiiionti  ,  thiari  di  lima,  qiiadri  dal- 
le tintc  vivo,  nianni  antirlii,  teste  accentuate ; 


{')  HlMNKilKltK,  IliKcvurs  iimiU-miqum,  Paris,  1901, 
p.    J. 

(■-)  liRi'XKTiKitE,  La  rorfi'npiiiKhniir  <f('  (r.  Flaubert  arrc 
<!.  iSaiul,  ill  llintiiirr  el  micrnturr,  II,  pp.  I'Jl-lH.  Lo  HtluHo 
n<;ti:ir<l»  li"  sole  lotltTc  nllii  Sjiml,  pultMicatc  in  tin  volumo 
a  )iart(>  iii!l  1S84,  i-  poi  ril'iisr  iiiirKplstoljirin  coinplcto 
vt'iiiitd  ill  luce  pill  tiinli.  K.  Zoi.A,  /.m  riDinuK'nrs  inituni- 
lixlri,  I'aris,  1S!).">,  pp.  TJ.'i-L'L'I.  (i.  l'F.i.i,i>-iii;i:  In  I'K.nr 
i>r.  .Ill  i.r.vii.Li:,  (»p.  <•.,  VIII.  pp.   lt>7-7>^. 

(■')  Zoi.A.  Op.  c,   p.   L'18. 

(')  DltVNETlfcUK,  Op.  c,  p.  I'M.  rf.  l'i;i  I  i-~ii  I;,  dp. 
<■..  lip.  170-1. 
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e  poi  nulla »  (I.  114).  E  cbo  di  piu  simmirii- 
hile  ili  questa  « lucertola  Ictteniria  c-lie  si  seal- 
da  tutto  il  {jiorno  al  j;ran  sole  del  1n.'lli)*f  (I,  177) 
Che  di  piii  iiobile  di  \m  uaino  cbe  spinge  ti  tal 
sogno  I'liniore  per  la  sua  iirte  da  farnc  I'luiica 
preoccniiHzioiie  dellii  vita,  il  fine  8Ui)reui()  dell'e- 
Bistenzaf  (Jbe  di  piii  niorole,  se  la  inoralit&  del- 
I'artista  non  sta  in  altro  rlie  nelln  pieiia  dedizionc 
nl  suo  ideale!  «(^uiUe  i^  il  (ho  dorcrcf  —  l'e»igcnza 
di  offtii  giorno,  diceva  tJoethe;  ora,  il  dover  nostro 
b  di  Hcriver  bene.  Che  societii  di  Ranti  sarebhe 
qiiL'lla,  in  cui  ciaseiuio  fai-esse  il  pioprio  dovere!* 
(li,  -'12).  K  nn  ritorno ,  se  iioii  mi  sbaglio , 
alle  trndizioni  della  Rinascenza  italinna;  qnando 
la  vitu  stcssa  veniva  concejiita  conic  un' opera 
d'arte,  o  I'arte  come  la  rogion  d'essere  o  I'og- 
getto  della  vita. 

—  «  Nou  si  interessa  so  non  della  fonna  delle 
coso  e  punto  del  lore  fondo  »  (').  La  (*ua  arte, 
Parte  cbe  pratica  e  invoca,  b  vuota;  non  porta 
alcun  contributo  di  idee  al  perfezionaniento  della 
eocietii.  —  E  che  dl  pifi  cavalleresco  e  di  piil 
avvediito  di  questo  innaiuorato,  <■  abbrutito  di 
arte  e  di  estetica  »  (III,  111),  <'be  vuol  la  8na 
donna  donna,  quale  cioe  f'n  fivtta  da  naturo, 
lontana  di  o^ni  in<iondjenza ,  die  tli  Bignora 
laniuterc'ljbe  in  mezzana,  in  commcssa!  La  Bel- 
Ie«za  pel  paradise  dcllo  spiiito;  ai  deputatl  ncl 
Parlanifnto  la  ciira  delle  rifurnie  social!,  e  al 
prete  nellc  Chiose  il    ctmipito  di  prcdicar  la  nio- 


(')   BsrSKTlfcBE,  Op.   c,  p.   141. 
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rale.  Non  lenone,  n»?  proinotore  dolla  vtrtd  o  della 
ft'tle;  inn  eco,  ripiodiizione  e«att.«  (li  tin  HoppoL^tii; 
e  quale  die  Riii  iinesto,  iiua  t««*nibra  tie  rimaDga 
iDtiiccata  la  reputazione  dell'uoino  o  del  nitta- 
ilino.  L'liriiuiiitiV  i«  iudifleronto  ai  niali  stiui;  rgli 
nonsi  couiiiiuove  nllc  niiserie  deiruaiauittt.  olVitl 
tt'u  parte,  8i  contenti  ciascuno  di  e»!»eru  ouetto, 
(li  far  ciofe  i]  proprio  dovere  e  di  non  ofTendvre 
il  prossiniu;  e  ulloriv  snranuo  presto  nltrepassatc 
tutte  le  utopie  virtuoso,  «  Una  socielA  ideale 
—  ripete  —  sarebbe  quella  in  cui  ojfui  individiio 
81  atteneRse,  senx'  aUro,  al  pn)j»cit»  ofticio,  alia 
propria  voeaziuiic;  ora  io  mi  uttcugo  alia  ii)ia,e 
non  debbfl  pill  nulla  ud  alciino  >  (II,  273-4). 

—  Ania  tropjio  lo  stile,  tioppo  lu  Trase  (').  — 
«  Oil)  die  io  anio  soprututto  e  la  foriuii  »  (I,  113^ 
e  *  uopratutto  appiezzo  prima  lo  stilo  e  poi  il 
vero  *  (III,  71).  E  perche  non  rimproverare  nnchc 
il  iiitt<»re  dio  pigli  troppo  ii  cuore  la  pittiira:  il 
8nrl«,  ruflicio  di  tagliaie  e  di  cuciiv;  il  medico, 
qiiello  di  sanare  T 

—  Noil  scrive  sc  non  per  una  cerdiia  moltv 
riKtretta  di  persone  (').  —  Vuol  dire  ehe  fii  di 
una  rara  fortezza  questo  scrittore  a  disprezzare 
il  successor  a  eercar  I'assenso  dei  podii  buoni 
V  <;apa<'i  di  comprenderlo,  piuttosto  ohe  il  plau!«ii 
di  mollitudini  cieclie.  I'ra  tante  voljjariti  ,  fra 
tante  abdicazioni  e  conccssioni  alia  tuoda  i>,  piii 
olie  bello,   venerando   I'eBempio  di  uii  francese 


(')  Zola,  Op.  c,  pp.  190-6.  pnssim, 
(')  FeLLisaisR,  Op.  c,  p.  I't. 


del  sccolo  XIX;  il  quale,  tutto  ii  detiiinento 
(lella  sua  boria  e  della  sua  borna,  la  siiu  il  motto: 
Plato  iiuus  mibi  instar  est  omnium,  «  La  umssa, 
il  nnrnero  e  seiiipre  idiota  »  (IV,  79);  o  «  il  bello 
noil  si  volgarizza,  si  degrada,  pcco  tutto.  Ricor- 
date  la  triste  sorte  toccata  nlle  lettcrature  anti- 
che,  quando  si  e  voluto  rendcrle  acccssibili  ai 
fanciulli.  «  (Mb  clie  v'ha  di  mejjlio  nell'artc  sfug- 
jiira  stMniuc  alle  iiatuie  ntciiiocii ,  a  tre  quarti 
e  innzzo  cioe  del  Rcnere  iimititn»  (II,  '222).  Affer- 
mare,  come  aflerma  il  Bnirietiei'v,  clic  «  le,  condi- 
zinni  del  genere  qui  souo  al  di  aopra  del  capriccio 
dcll'artista  »  e  ehe  « in  via  generale  noii  si  scrive 
se  noa  per  esser  letti  »  (');  val  quanto  asseiire 
elie  si  nasce  per  esser  sqnadrati  <lal  pubblico, 
una  voltu  clie  qucstn  voluiitariauiente  o  involon- 
tariamente  posa  gli  occIji  sulle  persone,  cbe  gli 
eapitano  fra  i  jiieili;  val  qiiaiito  pretendere  die 
un  artista,  il  quale  s'imbaltesse  in  epoca  di  bar- 
baric —  c  i  grandi  poeti,  secondo  i!  Vico,  non 
nascoDO  clie  alloru  (*)  —  non  avrebbe  il  diritto 
di  dare  clie  lavori  pro)>nrzii:tuati  airiiitdlifji'iiza 
e  al  {fuwto  (lei  tempi.  Nel  caso  i)artieolare,  poiclic 
11  Flaubert ,  a  ragione  o  a  torto,  era  convinto 
della  decadeiiza  dei  suoi  contemporanei,  dell'in- 
cajiacita  auzi  di  tutta  la  sua  razzu  a  scutire  c 
apprezzare  il  bello  puro  (I,  16:J),  avrebbe  dovuto 
mettcrsi  .sulle  ornie  di  Dumas  padre,  di  Engenio 
Sue,  del  Beranger  e  siniili;  e  a  gente,  elie  aveva 


(')  Op.  c,  pp.  1.S2-.1. 

(*)  Scienca  Xuoia  II,   1.   III. 


difflf ile.  la  digestione.  a\Tebl>e  dovuto  nppr 
came  uuu  criida  c  iiatiirnle,  uia  a  polpette  e  inf 
rinata  ,  come  fli  nsava  cot  cavalii  di   AM«»  1^ 
BCiA!  (II,  278) 

Una  pnrticolaritA  del  Flaubert  T  Tuct  .mt 
se  ne  scandflUzici  c-hi  vuole  ,    nia  questa  com:) 
zione  aristocralica  dell'arte,  egli   I'ebbe  oomoiie 
foi  80inn)i,  dal  Venosino  nl  (rnindo  diicgnatOM 
ieri  nelle  ombre  della  niorte ;  da  Orazio  ul  Ca 
diu'ci,  ainbedue  ubborrentl  dull'  vitata  poeaia, 
concede 

roraodo  ol  viiIi;o  i  tloHri  tinurhi   c  sptiz* 
l>nl|iiti  HOttu  i  <'0>i«ut?ti  iiiu]i1eSBt 
BtcnUosi  e  donne. 

Nfe  la  tradizione  universale  6  Hen7.a 
denti  nella  U-tferatiiin  francese ;  puichjt  appAli 
licne  al  Dii  IJcllay  —  in  ciu  d'  accortlo  eulli 
Pleinde  tutta  —  il  consiglio:  Vrcndt  gard 
cc  pormc  »oit  esloigiie  dn  rulfioire;  sono  del  I) 
Bellay  le  parole:  "Cohii,  ilie  aspira  a  una  til 
nia  duraturn,  si  teoga  lontano  dagli  auiuiiratuc 
inetti,  scansi  il  popolo  ignorante  —  il  popok 
neinico  d'  ogni  saperw  ri<ercato  e  antico  — 
si  ai)paghi  di  poclii  lettori,  snU'escinpio  di  ipi« 
tale  che  non  domaudava  altro  nditore  cbe  PU 
tone  „.  ('). 


(')  lUftnee  rt  iUMnlratioii  ric  la  langue  /mnftxUr  || 
mirrr*  Cliouicn,  ]nih]ifcn  i>»r  L.   lUte<\  ilo  l'^ 
ri«,  1870,  II.    p,   13.  Cf.  8riN«ABN,   Im  d 
ntl  Hiiinwim(nlo,  trail.  Fiisco,  Hari,  Lalvmn,  I 
212-3. 


Nesa  of;ni  evolii/.ioue  in  arte:  n6  progrcsso 
D*>  yrupiH  per  liii.  (')  — 

ADziebC)  «or;;o;;lio»,  come  pincqiu*  chiiiuinrlo, 
f|uosto  iudivuliinlisiiio  v  coscieiiza  uetta  e  preeisa 
(lella  prodnzionc  artistica.  Lc  opere  d'artc  stanno 
ciascuua  tla  sola;  e  «  souo  tuiiti /irtnimen/i' della 
vita  (leiruniverso  »  (*),  ciii  iiuu  6  poasibile  situnre 
sti  una  linea  <li  pro(;iesso  o  icftr«;»so,  inaiK-iiinli) 
il  probleiua  luiico  clie  clovrebbe  esser  la  base 
di  r]uahini|iiG  K'"'Hzio  eoinparativo  (").  II  rontfi- 
nnto  ilcl  ronia)i;<o  realista  e  sitcriuientnle  8flr^ 
pill  iiiipiirtitntf  (1p1  routeniitu  dei  popini  omerici, 
e  aiiclie  piii  lUxn  torse;  ma  uoii  6  da  esso  die 
pub  misnnir.Hi  il  vidon-  dfll';iite.  «  L'eccellenza 
dell'urte,  osserva  il  (Jciitil"',  noii  si  pm't  eoniini- 
stiiaie  a  eio  die  vieiio  didTarte  rappierteiitato, 
uia  al  lundo  col  (jtiale  lo  rappresejita.  II  Petrarea 
non  possedeiJV  tntta  la  psicoloj;la  erotica  di  uu 
poeta  niodernn;  ma  il  jiunU)  e  die  egli  C8i>riina 
bene  <iuella  [)sieiilii;;ia,  elie  tieiie*   (')■ 

—  Scoiiosce  I'iuiportanza  dolle  riecM'cUc  sto- 
riclic  iiitoriio  ;dl;i  ]iersiiti;diti't  dclT  artistn,  e  so- 
stieiio  <'iie  soli)  lo  serittoru  iii)piirtiene  al  pub- 
blico  (*)'.  —  «  Non  si  pnu  piu  vivere  adesso  ! 
Dappoiebi!  siete  artistu,  drogbieri,  ispettori  del 
rcfristro ,  coniniessi  di  doj^ana  ,  ealzolai ,  tiitti 
banno  il  diiitlo  di    divertirsi  sul  vostro  eouto. 


(')  Zola,  Op,  <■.,  (.p.  iR8-i)n. 
(*)  lr'lKl>I.Kl(,  i-il.   dul  C'RofK,  Enlrlica,*  p,  197. 
'(*)  Ckock,  Eiltlwa.-  p\>.   135-9. 
(*)  Giornnk  Stuiho  della  Ictl.  Hal..  XXXVI,  jt.  203, 
(*)   Zot.A,    Op.    r.,    p.    l!tl'. 
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Bisog^na  tlir  loro  the  sicte  hrnno  o  bioodo,  flweto 
u  niclanconico,  qiuinti  aiini  portntu  sulle  ii|alltf. 
He  vi  \t\ace  la  bottiKlia.  se  amnte  I'annouira.  1« 
invece  pen»o  die  lo  scrittoie  non  deve  lascitriB 
s<?  die  leoppre;  la  sua  vita  import  ;i  ' "'   ""■  . 

ProtcstJi  esagerata  coiitro  iin'o-   _^ 
\a.  ])reteiisa  di   Kcnprire   il   temperumento  di  nn 
arMsta.  sttidiandone  lo  vic«iiide,  so^iiendulo  ii  paww 
a  passo  uolla  vita  Rua  e  uiagaii  dei  parcnti,  co- 
Klicndonc  tutti  i  luoti,  tutte  lo  abitiidioi  e  for 
uiarai :  la   pretesa   iuaoiamn   dl    ndi>]>erar   avlU 
critirn  d'arte  il  nictodo  in  uso  prt'sso  i  ntniun- 
zieri   naluralisti,  ili  aiializz.are  ratnbiiMttc  in  <  ni 
una  passione  si  e  svilupptita,  senz'altro.  Mil  nbiti 
chf  il   Flaidicrt  indossava,  i  cibi  di  ciii  si  niitriva 
saraunu  t'lcuii-nti  torse  doii  truscurnbili    in  una 
biograQa,  die  vo<;lia  dar  tutto  I'uoiiio,  ma  dod 
seinbra  clie   8pie<;liiD0  abbastnnxa    la    gpnesi  u 
aiutino  gran  fattoalla  comprcnstioiie  d«*lla  Boratf. 
!Si  stiidiiio  pure  le  cause  tli  uu  I'atto  d'arte;  ma 
siano  It*  cauic  prongime  cdirvHe  e  solo  in  qtintito 
possono  ijiovare    a  iiitcndere    il  fatto  d'arte  ('). 
^e  d'altni  raiito  Beinbra  vi  sia  piirit;\  per   i-.  ■ 
niontare  dallo  stiidiodiun'azione.efliettotli  i-    i 
deteruiinati  a  voita  loro  dairantbiente,  da  \wt\* 
di  uri  artista  che  fa  qui«l  elio  vuide   e  pr<>> 
Ic  d<i1Uiiie  v\\\'  vnolc,  alio  studio  di   im   j,.  , 
o  di  uu  qundro,  prodotto  dd  gcnio  coscivnt 


60-3. 


(')  Cf.  Crock.   Lo  Crlliin  liUnvrfn,   U>inii«,  ItitM.  j»t> 


Y»nrte  di  iiii  critico ,  ubc    ha  il  C(>mi>ito  precise 
di  giudicaiio,  <li  valntailo. 

Qncsti  ed  nltri  appunti  sono  stati  mossi  al 
Flaubert;  tna,  cliecclifc  si  dica  ed  atternii  in  cou- 
trario,  epli  e  1'  tinico  die  possa  additarsi  come 
il  tipo  dell'  arMsta ,  coiiscio  o  gelpso  della  Hua 
TOCHzionc;  e  per  la  dirittura  delle  vediite,  nieutre 
»i  rivela  una  race  nel  dencrto  del  sno  paese  c 
del  8U0  tempo,  a  nessiui  altro  si  jxitrebbe  rav- 
vieinarlo  clie  al  De  Sanctis  o  al  (Jroce  —  i  due 
che  di  terra  nostra  lianno  riunovato  il  inondo 
della  critica  e  dell'estetica.  Sciiole  si  succeilono 
a  scuole,  ricette  a  ricctte,  opere  ad  opere;  pro- 
feasori,  giornalisti,  dilettanti,  tutti  bauno  uu'o- 
pinioue  da  far  valcre;  poeti  c  romaiizieri  discet- 
tano  e  teorizzano  vaiiaruente  <U'lla  li>ro  arte;  il 
solitario  di  Groisset  fe  il  solo  die  di  quando  in 
(piandi)  diea  la  parola  i,'titst:i,  t(»!k'raiite  e  faccia 
biion  viso  a  tntti  fjli  iiulirizzi,  a  tiUte  le  tendenze 
ed  audacie,  piirchij  le  rapioni  dfl  bello  siano 
salve;  il  solo  che  non  creda  sviati  s\\  altii  ,  i 
quali  battano  una  strada  buoiia,  sebbene  diversa 
dalla  sua;  il  solo  cbe,  scriveudo ,  si  abbaudoni 
sincerameute  all'  ispirazionc,  e,  trovandosi  mal- 
ffrr  hit,  prochuiiato  ponteflce  di  una  nuova  cliie- 
snola,  couibatta  il  manifesto,  die  dediiconu  dal 
sno  capolavoro  e  che  dovrebbu  servire  ,  come 
servl,  di  insegna  ai  neotiti  (IV,  230)  (');  il  solo 
insomnia  cite  ,  preso   perdutamente   del  fascine 


(')  Cf.  Zola,  Op.  c,  p.  188. 


(k'l  hello,  l<i  sogmi  con  costauzn  <li  innamo 
JUT  si'iitieri  aspri  e  tliftirili  ,  o  vafia  u  cer 
111)  ncllii  luiHi)  (li  gente,  ulln  qtiulo  nvevs  o  dalb 
qiiuK'  gli  iTH  8tata  ilicliiiiruta  cupira  ili  morte. 
Vul  duiHiiii'  hi  jitiia  ili  ri|>i^liiire  il  teiiiii;  nn 
non  si  tiiinciitiflii  cltti  il  Flaubert,  st3  ebbe  uiio 
Hpirito  fiioHofico  —  e  SfDza  di  cio  nno  avr«l»b« 
potuto  co^lierp  le  verit»\  cliu  oiilse  —  ddh  fii 
111)  ttlotsofo  |K*r  e«lu('ii/.ionc  o  (Ii:<<'i[tliun  ;  e  ni'p 
])ure,  per  (|uutito  uiichi'  mm  siuiilc  ^lioia  si  ri|in>- 
iiiettesse  i)fr  p;Ii  :uiui  piii  iivunzali,  fece  profit 
Htuiiu  (li  criMuu.  cjuiiiili  : 

1.  Le  teoric  soiio  nppeiin  abbox;;at« ,  volib- 
luente  csposte,  iu»  non  HiAtvmatizxate  e  cuunetHsa 
cou  nn'inU'ra  vedntu  ilelln  splritu  e  ileliij  vita. 
8i  trattii  <1i  Inioiii  biik-nanti  Npesso  in  iiuu  ehcta- 
mtizione  ili  sfloptio  o  di  pictii  per  qiU'sto  o  quel 
Mevio;  <ii  Ki"<lizi  sonmiari  i>rovocati  (hilPuppurir 
«li  nuovi  liliii;  di  coiisij;li  ail  una  ninica,  Liiisn 
Colet.,  lettenitii  iinclic  lei,  hictii  fortiuia  gli  stm.t 
nioUo  »  cuore;  <U  osservazioni  stnccate  e  hmciat 
euder,  direi,  tra  il  riiord"  di  nn  bacio  «» la  pro 
inessa  di  una  carezzii,  tra  utia  gulanteriu  o  xii 
comidinient^.  Vis  peri)  tanto  da  ricostrnire 
liiiea  dircttiva  del  sao  petisiero,  da  n»utter«  Id 
cliiaro  tre  o  quattro  punti  di  capitals  itiiportanzn, 
nei  qiiali  son  eoutennti  ed  iinplicitamenlo  riso 
luti  altri  uiille. 

2.  Anclie  in  lui  qunlclie    ti;i((iii    iji   tooiu 
ebe  non  Hi  giustilionno  razionalinente,   lit 
la  luanirestazione  di  an  particolaro  tciuperamui 
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nrtistico  o  (If lie  continicreiizc  tni  ciii  visse;  tipica, 
lier  fHcmpio,  la  lottu  al  Moi  ,  aotto  qualun()uo 
aapetUi  sinsi  niui  presentato  o  possa  presentarsi 
nell'arte.  Del  resto,  e;:li  iiiedesimn  rimnoscevu 
clie  ciaHCiino  si  fa  mi  sistt'ina  rouforim^  al  proprio 
teuiiieranK'iito  e  clu-  <iue»lii  iiou  e  cosa  clio  sia 
in  facoltiY  nostra  di  sceglieie  (III,  208). 

Avvertiaiiio  in  nUiiiii»  clit",  iiplla  nostra  espn- 
sizione ,  si  jJiTsciiuli.'.  ik-l  tiitti*  ila  (jiit'l  die.  it 
Flaubert  abbia  potato  tare  iici  Uomauzi:  ofl'raiio 
essi  la  siiientita  o  la  cunferrua  (Idle  sue  dottriiie, 
iiiiporta  pocd  :  iti  uessun  caso  ne  uietterebbeio 
ill  forse  la  veritA,  se  vere. 


> 


\ 
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A  guardare  cosl  siiperficiulmente,  a  gi  udiciire 
•Inl  nnmero  degli  scrittori  »■  (U'i  volumi,  e  dalla 
r:iiiia  niniorosn,  die  lia  aci'Miii(in^iiati  ^1i  uiii  e 
yli  altri,  il  secolo  XIX  in  Fiam;ia  sciubni  dei 
piti  fecoiKli  e  dei  phit  fortniiati  per  In  produisioiie 
tiritica  eil  ostetiea.  Tramoiitata  infntti  la  sciiola 
ilel  La  llari)e  c,  8]it?iihiiie  vciso  il  1S24  stMclie 
rultima  ceo  colla  voce  del  (icflroy,  del  Fniitaues, 
del  F^letz,  deU'Rofftnan  ;  la  neccssitil  di  far  de- 
giio  poslo,  nel  e:Mri|>(»  delTarte.  ad  opere  iia/,iniia1i 
e  straiiierc  iiinaiizi  seonoseinte  o  coiidfiuriate  iu 
virtiJ  di  vecehie  t'orniolc ,  deterinina  on  movi- 
nierito ,  clie  prima  spazza  o  viiole  sjiazzare  il 
terreno  d'  ogni  resto  del  pnssato;  e  poi,  araldo 
il  Globe,  svolge  e  allarga  le  ultitiio  conscguenze 
delJe  dottrine  ronianticlie.  Qaanto  fervore,  qiiautn 
vita!  Da  uii  lato  si  iiiostra  sotto  una  liiee  nnova 
Parte  antica,  del  ]^ledio  Evo  e  della  Kinaseenza, 
rivendicandola  da  sciocclie  aminirazioui ,  come 
da  stiipide  scninuiiiclie  ;  dall'altro  la  storia,  la 
fl8iolo<;ia ,  la'  lllosolia  ,  tutto  viea  chiaTiiato  in 
servigio  della  eritica  ;  c  i  sistenii  pullnlarin  ,  i 
lavoratori  non  si  contano  (').  Vinet,  Vitet,  Janin, 
Villeniairi,  Barbey  D'Anrevilly,  Oaiitier,  Cliasles, 
Sainte  Beu ve,  Sclierer,  Taine,  Caro,  Sarcey,  Zola... 
b  una  legiono ,  cui  eerto  non  fece  difetto  la 
coltura  o  I'ingegno,  il  siiccesso,  la  fortnna.  Ma 


(')  Cf.  At.BKRT  r.,   La  lilt^ralHfe  froHfaite  an  dix-neu- 
rUtM  MMe,  Paris,  1»KT,  I,  pp.   11-2. 
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He  f«i  Bcriita  sino  in  fnndo  e  si  astruo  dnila  for- 
um jtbile  e  vivace,  si?  irisoiiuiiH  si   va  allu  ltiis«  e 
wi  scevern  con  severitiV  di  inetoilo  Rci«;ntifico  I'or- 
pello  iluU'oi-o;  quale  u  di  que»ti  tioiiii,  fra  cni  ve  ne 
liii    pure  dei    grnndi ,    die    possa    gridaire    per 
conto  suo :    s'if.YjXa  ?  In  critica    Hpccialiiiente  I'll 
veru  quel  dettci  del  Vitiet :  «  In   Frrtiiciii  lo  »pi- 
ritu  e  il  pnssuporto  di  qnnlsiasi  nicrcti  *   (*).  O  m 
nflcruiii  il  bisofino  di  iilliirtriir  1"  iiidiiyiiie  v  di  pi- 
{fliiire  in  eunsidmuziuiie  eleniciiti  fiti   ullont  tra- 
Hcnrati ;  o  ai  oH'rono  nglii  di  faticosa  costnizio- 
ne ,  chu  ndditatio  si  dello  Ktelle,  <;  ningari  ntili 
a  conoseersi,  inn  non  qiiellu  ricliiesta  a  orientar- 
H\;  o  in    ao.stitiizioiiu  dei  dMiniiii  rvspiiiti   so  ne 
npprestano  altri,  clie,  per  esscrc  di  data  piij  re 
ccnte,  non  souo  iiieno  irriizioiiall    dei  prjnii;  » 
col  fuvore  di  una  nomenelatura    pur  mo'   nata. 
si  ripresenta  divcrso  nelle  aiiparenzc,  lua  idea 
tico  nella  Kostauza,  11  vect'liiuine  istesso  or  on 
Rconfcssafo  ;  certo,  cbe  fosse  bello ,  clie  critical 
lettcraiia  e  quale  il  precipuo  eoiiipito  suo,  ues- 
8uno  disse   — '  e  oggi  aucorn  i  Francesi  ricercu 
no;  —  nesauno  voile  o  seppe  iiietK>rsi  iiiai  con 
auiiiio  spregiudicato  e  puro  diiiuipetto  iill'opfra 
d'arte,  per  raocoglierne  e  ragionarae   1'  inipres 
sione,  eome  d'  opera  d'  arte  (') ;  ond«  ini-crtezza 
nei    criterii ,    nei  giudizi    confusiono  e    pcggio. 


1 


(')   La  litl^nilHie  tin  XIX'  itiMe.  TI,  p.  241. 

(')  Cf.  Kapport  ««r  /''  pruijrrt  det  teitre*  ptir  S,  I>K 
8Acy,  P.  FfivAi,,  T.  Gai'tikkktE.  Timkiiiiy,  Purii«,  lisijsj. 
p.  6. 


I 
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rQnalclie  patina  indovinata ,  qunlchc  pnnto  o 
propria  quulclie  studio,  in  vui  la  tintma  e  1' i- 
stiiito  pigliaiio  il  sopravvento  stil  i)i<»po8it()  e 
8iil  Histeiiia ,  uoti  Ijitstiiiid  a  far  <;aiiibiarc  di 
fisuiioinia  tntto  iin  luTiodu  di  storia  ('). 

Sostcuendo  clie  il  bello  uou  e  se  iion  «  il 
riflesso  8|>leudentG  del  {(iiisto  e  del  vei'o»,e  «il, 
vero  moralu  una  cosa  sola  c<d  vero  estctico  »  , 
neeessariaiucnte  il  Viupt  doveva  lestare  infeiiore 
nl  suo  roiiipito.  Assi-j;nnto  inl'atti  im  uftifiu  alio 
letters  —  fjaello  di  aiiitnr  I'lioiiio  a  ra}r),'iiuijjere 
il  [irojiiio  de^*tiIlo  — ,  fattone  adilirittura  uii  sacer- 
dozio,  «  ci  81  ])resenta  come  iiii  criistiano  clie  le 
iutcrrogjv  per  deteruiiuare  lu  parte  da  esse  avntji 
nello  Bvihippo  morale  della  society  o  (*). 

(i.  .laniii  roiiipe  una  lancia  contro  le  Poeticbe 
e  le  Ufttoriclie,  ina  guarda  ai  niodclli;  proclania 
\cggi  supreme  della  letteratura  il  gusto  e  I'or- 
dine  (") ;  ina  nou  toglii'  :ii  poeti  il  Oiuico  delle 
anime  (*).  Oltre  tutto,  la  ««a  eritica  pub  esserc 
additata  couiu  na  prcannunziu  dell'iaiprussioni- 
smo  del  France  e  del  Lemaitre  ('')•,  «t'atti  e  impres- 


(')  Cf.  MiciiiKls  ,  Op.  e.  ,  pafMim  ,  c  spccialmcntc 
fpp.  G"i9-«0. 

(*)  MOLINKS  L.  ,  Etuttc  ««)•  AU-Tuiidre  Vinet  ,  critique 
[litttrairr,  Parin,  1890,  pp.  25,  .oll-t>0.    63.    107,  o  passim. 

(')  Jams  J.,    Hiniuin   dr   la   lill.    dinmutiqur.    III,  p.  8 


(«)  Ibid.,  p.  175. 

(')  Cf.  Fai^ukt  in   Petm-   he  Ji-lusvillk  ,    Op.  c.  , 
|YU,  p.  658. 
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Htoni;  fll  di  lil  del  fatto  eilenzio  e  tenobrv*  {'). 

Al  Villemnin,  « /<•  critique  eloquent  »,  8pette- 
rn  bene  il  vant<i  di  aver  iatiodotta  In  sloria  aell:! 
rritica  ('),  noii  qaello  di  aver  rinnovcllata  U  in- 
tica  per  la  stona  {');  in  tanto  valgdno  i  fatti. 
riguitrdino  I'nntore  o  Tepoca,  in  qnnnto  nintano 
a  inttM'petrar  roi)cra;  o  costitiiiscouo  iin  inutil« 
iiigjxnbri).  «Id  critica,  osserva  il  De  Sanctis,  se 
si  vuol  sapere  die  cosu  e  1'  antore ,  gli  e  fipr 
sapcre  the  cosa  6  il  libro  »  (*).  Cosl  aoche  mo- 
Mtrar  I'lntluenza  delia  societd.  sugll  autori  e  deyli 
aiitoii  Bulla  societA,  ptio  eusere  uii  lato  Oclla  cri- 
tica, non  t*  la  rritica. 

II  Xisard,  ulassicista  ardente,  e  fanatico  se- 
^nace  del  Descartes  c  del  Boileau,  nega  ogui 
aiitonoiiiia  e  liberti\  al  gusto  ,  quanrlo  si  Aasuy 
sul  secolo  XVIl  — il  secol",  clie  scgua  il  puiit«i 
culniiiiautc  della  parabola  n'ella  storia  delle  let 
tere  francesi  C"),  —  e  ne  fa  la  [>ietra  di  paragoitc, 
la  guida  della  sua  critica;  g\\  nutoii  valgoiio  piii 


(')  Dk  Sasctis  F,,  *ij?j(i  rriliri,  p.  173.  Torua  oppur 
tuno  Icggvro  tutto  il  waggio  (UhUo  Janin ,  |>p.  17(M, 
(love  «uno  niu'lit'  rHrnttvriittic-he  (UOln  critirn,  H(-niprr>  <MI- 
cient«',  del  Saiiit-Vicfor,  i\\  V.  Hugo,  del  Vill<Muaiti:  «<  gli 
altri  due  :  Janin  r  Alfieri,  \>\\.  179-90  ;  e  Janln  »  MUrt, 
pp,   195-202. 

(')  NlSAliD  v.,   Rlttdet  d'hittoirt  el  d»  lilt^rtitTt  Pftii*, 
1859,  p.  83.  —  Cf.  Faiktet   in  PETrr  i>k  JfuutrnJi 
Op.  c.  VII.  p.  G80. 

O  AiBKiiT  r..  Op.  I'.,  11,  p.   135. 

(*)  Saggi  critici,  p.  370. 

(»)  NiSAHu,  Op.  c,  pp.  87-8,  81-3. 


o  mcno,  se  piil  o  nieiio  si  iivvicinano  ui  conteiu- 
poranei  di  Luigi  XIV  a  nell' espressione  delle 
iileo  gonerali  »  ('). 

T.  GautiiT  ii  pittore  piuttosto  elie  critico;  si 
estasia,  non  giudica;  sull'opeia  d'arte  da  esauii- 
narc  crea  ud'  altra  opera  d'arte  tutta  tsua,  die 
alia  priiua  non  deve  se  uon  I'occasionc.  «Kende 
couto  di  uii  dramina  o  di  nn.i  coniedia ,  «ioine 
avrebbe  raccoutata  una  eorsa  di  tori  o  iin  fiioco 
d'artificio;  in  iin  libra,  insomnia,  vcdeva  niatcrin 
a  digression!  poeticlie,  a  sinfouio  di  tVasi....  La 
costruzione  dell'  opera  lo  lascia  quasi  inditte- 
rente  *  (');  e  dopo  the  egli  lia  liiiito,  il  lettoie 
aspetta  aucora  chi  {rliene    paiii. 

l>ieend(i  del  Gaiitier ,  abbiaino  <U'ttii  anclio 
del  Saint A^ii'tor,  elic  del  maestro  eredito  la  tavo- 
lozza ,  il  dono  della  forma  e...  il  vuoto  delle 
idee  (•'). 

Lo  Selierer  ?  Negli  scrittori  cerca  elie  eosa 
pensano  del  luondo,  delhi  vita  e  dei  destini  del- 
I'  uniauita ;  asseuza  di  queste  idee ,  assenza  di 
tutto;  I'opera  e  nulla!  (*).  8i  rieordi,  ad  esempio, 
il  giudizio  intorno  nll'opera  multiforme  del  Gau- 
tier  —  di  eolui  clie  il  Kaufloltire  cliiamava  il  mae- 
stro, il  poeta  iwpecctthilc  —  :   «  Scrittore,  il  pid 


(')    FAOrKT   ill    FKTIT   DK  Ji:H.K\ll.LF.  ,    (([I,    r,  ,    V'H. 

pp.  684-fi. 

(')  ZtiLA,  Docvmculii  lUlifraireii,  Paris,  i8$)^ 

(")  '/mix.  Ibid..  i>.  'Mil. 

(*)  Cf.  Kaijixt  iu  rKTJT  i>E  Jt'LLKril.t.k,  Op, 
pp.  374-6. 
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estrnneo,  clio  vi  fu  mai,  nd  ocni  concezioni* 
vata  ilcll'aite,  come  ail  ogiii  iiu]>ie|{o  vihk 
la  ppnnii  ». 

II  8ainte-BcMiveT  Colin,  intclli^ente,  |»cneti 
te,  ripifjlin,  rinfresfamlolo  di  tntto  U*  doii.  ilt 
era  adonio  il  siio  spirito  n^nlti?  e  nrricclienilot* 
di  nnove  idee,  il  sisteaia  del  Villemnitt;  ma,  • 
niisnra  clie  avaiiza,  lie  arceiitua  il  difettorirpi 
tale,  e  di  critico  letteraiio  diviene  biojjrafo, stfl 
rico  dclle  coudizioni  niorali ,  snciali  c  jwillfirlit 
di  nti  dato  uioniento  ('). 

Noil  fu  pin  Telioe  il  Taiiie,  scbbfUf  piii  mm 
tore  e  piii  niitritx)  di  stmli  UloHofK-i.    Lii  i-niw. 
I'ainbionte,  II  niouiento,  la  fucoltii  ilominnnU.il 
firado  di  importanza  e  di  },'iovaniento,  il  prad'i  I 
di  erticaeia  deirespressione,  latt-e  belle  «•«.  ' 

die  se  uoa  tnttc  nnove  (');  mu  i»  da  oli 
HP  esse  couducauo  fteiiipre  e  ne  seinprc  abhiaoo 
I'otidolto  il  pande  stiMico  a  I'crcarc  qm-l  ib» 
veranieiite  6  ila  cercare  in  nn  «»pera:  il  suo  va 
lore  artistico  (').  La  criticn  natuntllstit'a,  la  ciitia 
Htoria  naturale  delle  nninie  (') ,  e  batto  al  pift  I 
doviobbe  esseilo  delle  ojuTf,  non  Kitulim,  fimii^ 
osservft  il  De  Sacy ,  o  gindioa  trop|i<>   pi,oo(i 


(,)  Cf.  VxavKV,  lUid.,  iip.  'iVI-li;  Uknn»i»ji-ij( 


PnrU,  1J<8«,  pp.  8-12 
Crilica  lellmiria. 
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ei'ilitiue  uplenfifiiiue, 

(«)  Cf.  CmxK, 

f)  CI'.   La  Crilica,  11,  pp.  292-3;  rAiU'itT  in 
JrU.BVIll.K  Op,   I-.,  pp.  392-7. 

(•)  Cr.   TaiSK,   RnKilif  dr  vriliiiitf  il   tV  f,i„i^f 
1858.  pp.  358.60. 

(')  Op.  r.,  pp.   14-5. 
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la  qiiistione  fonJiiuientale  non  6  coiiosccre  i 
iteinpi.  le  ilottrine,  le  paHi»ioni  delP  niitore,  inii, 
«  posti  tiili  tempi,  tali  dnttriiic  e  Dili  piissioni, 
in  che  niodo  questn  materia  h  Htntn  Invonita  dal 
poetn;  in  qunl  inodo  qnella  realty  egW  I'lia  tVittn 
poesia  !  »  {') 

L'  ultimo,  spentosi  or  Im  podii  aiesi ,  ercde 
pertanta  parte  del  pensiero  del  A'inet  e  del  Nisard, 
del  V'illeiiiaiu  e  del  Caro,  e  riguardnto  come  lo 
Kpeculum  perfeclioniti  dai  numerosi  discepoli  ed 
nmmiratori,  nou  ba  I'atto  Hvanmre  di  un  pnlinu 
la  quistioiie  ,  tie  so  elie  abbia  portato  di  sua , 
oltre  la  forma  eletta  ed  iiisimiaiite,  nella.  criti- 
ca  lettftraria.  La  teoria  dell'evolnzione  del  gene- 
ri,  che  uon  ba  come  scopo  diretto  ne  di  valntaro 
la  singolrt  opera,  elie  va  gtiardata  di  scorcio,  nc 
4li  seriveni  la  storia  ilella  Ictteriitma  C),  passen\ 
ui  posteri  come  il  coiiato  di  un  ingegno  aeuto 
ed  arjruto,  il  quale  voile  iissolutamente  far  qnal 
cbe  cosn,  fosse  anche  strana,  per  uon  mostrar- 
si  da  ineuo  del  Sainte  -  Beuve  e  del  Tainc ;  e 
e.ouie  costoro  si  era  no  adoperati  a  foudar  lacri- 
tica  sidle  analopie  che  i)resenta  colla  storia  nn- 
turale  del  (ieffroy  Saint -Hilaire  e  del  Uuvier: 
cosi  egli  si  jiropose  di  vedere  «  »e  non  fosse 
]»ossibiIe  di  hostituirle  ,  o  di  ajiijiunperle  ,  per 
coMipli'larlM  .  una  ciiticii.  clin  a  v<jlta   sua  si  ton- 


(')  Dk  Saxctjh,  Stggt  trUtet,  p.  «3L'. 

(*)  Hurxr.nfcjIK,     l.'rVolHIion    rfc    l»    fiu*»lr    tfrinx- 
Ifrnnce  ««  rfi/--nr«rf^r  ticdr,  I'Mi*,  1)*!)!),  I, 
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sole,  I'ispirazione  di  uu  monicnto,  la  fortuna  < 
un  sopgetto  ».  (Ill,  10,31).  Aspettando  meplioT 
ii  pill  rii)rese  anulizza  il  fenouieno;  di  ciii  niia 
dellc  cause  precipue,  a  parer  suo,  6  che  di  critica 
si  occupi  gente  disoiiestii;  la  quale,  non  aveiid 
ombra  di  convincimento,  ne  fa  un  snrdido  uiestif 
re.  «  Ttitto  derivu  dal  convincimento.  8e  hi  lettts-     , 
rutura  moderna  fosse  morale  gi^  sarebbe  fort^H 
colla  morality  disparirebbero  il  pitigio,  il  pastic 
ci",  I'ignoniuzii,  le  pretese  sinodate;  la  critica  di^ 
verrebbe  utile  e  I'arte  sincern;  I'una  e  I'altra 
spondett'bboro  allora  a  un  bisogiio,  piuttosto  che 
a  una  .speculazioue  »  (II,  1.87).  E  uon  uien«i  della 
uioralitiV ,  sarebbe  neccssaria   la   capacitA;   ma 
appunto    que.Hta    difetta    quantn    quella. 
critica   estetica  ,    scrive    iiel '53 ,    i>    in    iltardo 
snlla  critica   storica  e   scientiHca;  won  ahlii»m 
bane.  Gib  cho  tutti  ignorano  6  1'  anatouiia   d 
lo  stile,  come  si  organizza  una  frnse  o  come 
congiungc  colle  altre  ;  si  sttulia  su  mauieliini, 
traduzioni,  sotto  la  guida  di  professori,  di  im 
cilli  innbili  n  tener  lo  strnmcnto  della  scienza  c 
insegnano,  la  i)i'nna  cioi^;  e  la  vitii  n)anca,  inanca 
I'amoro;  1' amoro,  ciie  iimi  si  dsV,  il  segreto  d 
bnon  Dio,  V  anima ,  senza  di  cui  nulla  si  coi 
prende  »  (II,  314).  E  di  ]\  a  poco:   «  La  criti 
letteraria  mi  sembra  una  cosa   tutta  nuova 
fare;  coloro  i  quali  se  ne  sono  occupati  non  era 
del   mcstiere;  essi  potevano  conoscere  I'anatumii 
di  una  frase,  ma  non  si  intendevano  afl'attu  dell 
lisiologia  dello  stile  »  (11,  381-2).  E  cbe  volei 


fosse  nelle  niani  <1i  cnstoro  !  Hfogo  di  passioni 
ignobili ,  arnia  ili  i>ifi  ignobili  inoiiositi ;  eser- 
cizio  di  retori,  clie  inviino  si  sforzano  di  coprirc 
le  grinze  delle  lorn  idee  o.  del  loro  luetodo  con 
arie  e  termini  coniati  di  recente ;  una  seric  di 
note  faori  tempo  e  fiiori  nrifliira,  appigliandusi 
qelle  quiationi  sempre  a1  lato  suhaltcrno  ed  cste- 
riore  :  al  successo  ,  alia  moralitA  ,  all'  utility  , 
all'tt  propog,  II  Marmontcl  e  il  La  Uarpc  guver- 
nano  ancdra  la  Frani-ia  dni  fondo  della  loro 
tomba!  (II,  300).  La  Pcvue  tie  Parin,  cbe  ave- 
va  a  dircttore  il  Pichat  e  a  collabmatori ,  fra 
gli  nltri ,  M.  Monnier ,  Ducaiup  ,  Coignet ,  Oa- 
stille ,  cbiude  le  porte  al  Coeur  a  droitv  del 
Bouilhet;  ed  egli:  Non  potevano  non  riflutarlo, 
non  avendoci  vista  idea  morale.  «  8e  osservi 
bene  la  loro  manovra ,  vedrai  cbe  navigano 
verso  il  veccUio  socialisino  del  1833 ,  nazio- 
uule  puro.  Odii)  all'  arte  per  1'  arte ,  declatna- 
zioni  contro  la  forma.  II  Diicamp  tiiouava  I'al- 
tro  giorno  contio  E.  Ileine,  e  sopratutto  contro 
gli  Scblegel,  qnesti  padri  del  roniauticismo,  clie 
cbiaiuava  reazionari  (sic).  Non  acciiso,  ma  spiego. 
Egli  ba  deplorato  in  presenza  mia  i  FosxUes  — 
draniuia  del  medesirno  HouilUet  — .  Se  la  line 
fosse  consolante ,  tu  saresti  nn  grand'  iionio.  Ma 
poiche  essa  b  aniaramcnte  scettica,  tu  non  sei 
cbe  un  fantanlsUt,  Non  abbianxi  piil  bisogno  di 
fantasie  ;  abbasso  i  sognatori  !  All'  opera  !  Fab- 
bricbiamo  la  rigenerazione  sociale ;  lo  scrittore 
ha   cura  d'  anime    ett'.  E    in  ct6   si  scorge    un 


l' 
I 
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lip]    catculo :    quando    uon    ritiscianio    a 
iiarci  (lietro  la  socictA .  ci  tiu'ttiaim.  ;i    rituoi 
tli  essu  »  (III,  18). 

Ma  il  quadro ,  a  titite  iiscnriHsiino  ,  ^  com- 
]>leto  in  nlctine  lettere  alio.  Sand^  aelle  qu^UL, 
airindouuiiii  tlaWann^e  Urrible,  si  sfoga  trootru  \u 
spirito  ileuiocratico  tlel  tempo,  I'nnico  responssi- 
liilf  <lella  deoadenza  arMstica  e  politiua  dclU 
>'azioue.  Sorivt^  cbc  il  turbiuo  seatenatosi  isalU 
Francia  « ^  il  aeguito  di  una  enurme  scenipiat; 
};inc,  derivante ,  a  volta  sua  ,  da  un  ovce8s«o 
blague;  a  forza  di  uuMitirc,  si  era  ilivonuti  idl 
si  era  siiiarrita  ugiii  idea  del  beue  c-  del  uial 
del  bello  e  del  briitto.  «  UicbianiaKi  nlla  uicnte 
la  crif.ica  di  qiu'»t'nltiini  iiniii:  distin^ucva  forse 
tra  .suitliine  e  ridirolot  Che  irreverenza,  cbe  iguty 
ranza  c  cbo  stoipiatiire !  liollito  o  arrosto,  una 
cosa  sola;  c  quanta  scrvilitA  verno  ropinioi 
del  {rimuo  ,  il  jiiatto  alia  nioda  !  Tutto  era  ft 
BO,  TaJHo  realidtno,  falso  esercito,  falso  cr«d 
e  anulte  falsi  catmn....  E  questu  fulsit^  ,  che 
forse  una  loiisojiuenza  del  iiMuaiiticisino,  pre 
uiinio  della  passione  sulln  loiiiiii  e  dell'  ispi 
zione  sulla  regola ,  s'  npplieava  sopratutto 
nianieia  di  pindienre.  Si  vantava  nu'nttrice 
eonio  atdiee,  nia  eonie  buona  niadre  di  fami^lj 
8i  domaudava  all'  arte  di  essere  nioralo  ,  a 
(ilosorta  4li  esaer  cbiara,  al  vizio  di  csser  dei 
e  alia  aeicnza  di  scendere  a  portata  ilel  ii(i{iol 
(IV,  Tu).  E  tornando ,  dope  non  uudto  , 
tesi    prudiletta  :    «  Ribatto  e  iiisisto  anila    g 
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stizin.  Vedete  come  si  c  arrivati  a  nejrarla 
dappertutto.  Vorse  clio  la  critica  inudcrna  iion 
ba  ubbaiidountu  I'arte  per  hi  storia  ?....  Quiiidi 
nei  pic<;oli  gioriuili  ral)uso  dello  i)er.soiialitA,  le 
biojQ;rafie,  1«  diatribe....  Al  teatro  lo  ste.<*s»);  iioii 
ci  diaino  pcnsiero  del  drainiiia,  ma  dell'idea  da 
predicarc.  II  J)iiiiias  sofjiia  la  };loria  del  Lacor- 
daire  o  piiittosta  del  Uavignan.  ('lie,  non  si  ac- 
corciiio  le  goime ,  e  diveimta  in  liii  mi'  idea 
flsKa....  A  dirla  in  breve,  la  ]>riina  iii}>:iii.stizia  u 
pratieata  dalla  letteratuia ,  clie  si  (lisinteressa 
dell'  estetica,  la  quale  iion  e  elie  una  jtiiistizia 
sniioriore  »  (IV,  SI).  Sia  die  si  vo<>lia,  il  scnso 
letterario  si  fa  raro :  «  (ili  spiriti  eosiddetti 
illuniinati  div<>n<t()ii<>  seiiipre  ])iu  ottiisi  in  i'atto 
di  arte.  Cio  elie  e  I'arte  in  se  sfiifr^ie  loro  ;  le 
{llosse  divei)fr<tii()  jiiii  imiiortaiiti  del  testo:  laniio 
magfiior  eonto  ilelle  jjriicce  die  delic  f^aiiibe  » 
(111,  .'{S4).  Si  a;j<;inii^ii  1' iiidiflcreiiza,  la  mala- 
fede.  «  V''('  adesso  nnii  ilieo  aininirazioue  o  sim- 
]>atia,  ma  iiii  tantiiio  tantiiio  d' atteiizione  per 
le  opere  d'  arte  .'  «^uale  e  il  critieo  die  le}r}>a 
il  voliiiiK^  di  ciii  deve  render  coiiti)  ?  >>  (1\', 
I'M).  Nei  f;'i"i'"''b  <  <-'l'e  la  preteiidtuio  a  seri , 
v'e  uii  UDiiio  die  In  a  l)i-a(r<'ia  e  euine  Dio  vuolc 
la  eritica  dei  lilni:  ma  sapele  perdie;  I'l'V  stra- 
]>a%/.arli,  sc  soint  aiiiipalici  al  f;iiiriiale  <>  ad  alcnno 
dei  re(Ia(ti)ii,  o  jx-r  far  loii)  laij;ii.  ^^('Illl)r(^  siilla 
raecoinaiHlazidiic  di  iiiiaiciiint  .^  (III,  12\).  1  jiior- 
iialil  <,<  Ij'ddiii  <li  (iiicstc  I)(>tte;;lie  seji'iia  il  prin- 
eipio  deir  aiiiore  del   liciio.    Ostili  di   iiatnia  ad 
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ogni  persoDAlitA ,  cbe  esca  per  pooo  di  line* . 
quanto  ha  I'imprunta  dioriginale  M  esaspem  sen- 
z'altro  »  (IV,  242). 

Obi  legge  tra  le  linee,  cbi  ricortla  cbe  Doa 
vi  fti  critico  in  Francin,  cbe  nou  facessc  Hppa- 
rire  i  suoi  stntli  in  riviat*  e  gionmli,  prima  dl 
tlarli  ia  volumi,  m  persuade  die  Pannteiua  <1«1 
F'lanbert  col  piece  tutti,  graadi  e  piccoii.  Del  resto 
puo  tornare  iatruttivo  raccoglicre  ci5  cho  pens* 
di  eiascuno  e  singolo  critico,  di  ciascuno  e  sin- 
golo  scrittore  di  efitetica;  poiche  V  difficile  cbe, 
nelle  diverse  oceasioni,  gli  scappi  un  nome  dei 
t^inti,  che  nel  aecolo  scorso  vollero,  al  di  \h  deJle 
Al]ii ,  passare  per  legislatori  o  giudici  di  arte. 

La  prima  vulta  cbe,  in  viaggio,  gli  i-apita 
tra  iiiano  la  Philosophie  Poaitived'i  Auguato Conitp., 
vi  gitt^  uno  sguardo,  e  la  trova  noiusn  per  le 
Bcioccbezze,  di  ciii  ribocca,  suprt'iiianicnte  grot' 
tesca  (I,  337) :  inii>res8ione,  cbe  non  luuta  col 
succederai  degli  auiii.  II  libro  rimane  o  profon 
damente  ridicolo  »  ai  suoi  occbi;  fonte  inesanri- 
bile  di  coniicit^  per  cbi  volcsse  portar  ])Hrodiate 
suUu  Bcena  le  nuove  tcorie  sociali  (II  ,  2G1). 
Altro  cbe  positivismo !  Questa  if  una  rinnscita 
del  niateriali8ino  grossolano  del  D'  llolbacb. 
Come  i  nostri  maggiori  fiirono  troppo  niatema- 
tici ,  noi  stiamo  diventando  troppo  Hsiologi  ( 
e  negbiamo  tutto  un  lato  dell'uoiuo,  il  bito  pift 
fecondo  e  piii  grande  (IV,  287).  —  Oon  che  eni 
colpito  lo  spirito  delta  scnola  critica  ,   cbe  dal 
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3onite   piglia   le   uiusso  e  del   Gomte   continiiti 
certi  imlirizzi. 

Delli^  tcoiie  letterarie  del  Proudbnn  —  I'apo- 
stolo  dell'aite  sooiule  (')  —  sente  sdegno  e  disgu- 
sto.  «  Cbe  bnito! »  (IIF,  ISS).  il  il  colino.  «M'lia 
fatto  I'iuipresHionc  di  iitiii  <li  quelle  lin  ide  latrinv, 
dove  e  difficile  ninoversi  se.nza  inettere  il  iiicde 
811  qualche  cosa.  Ogni  parnla  e  ana  porchiMia; 
e  tulto  alia  gloria  del  Couibet  e  per  la  demoli- 
zionedclntuiauticisnio.  U  8,  I'oliearpo!*  (111,289). 
Proudlion  ,  de  Maistre  ,  Stendhal ,  Veiiillot   ('), 

(e  la  stessa  razza  angolosa  ed  anti  -  artistica  » 

[II,  158). 

G.  Planclie  «  un  luiserabiie*,  <■  uuo  scioc- 
CO  »  ;  ed  esoita  Lecoiite  de  Lisle  a  trattnrlo 
cnine  incrita :  «  6  uii  iinnio  die  passa  du[ipei'- 
tutto  c  clie  bisogiia  far  passaro  dappertiilto. 
La  generositil  coi  fiirfanti  sai'ebbe  nn'  ingiipia 
alia  virtu  »  (IT,  .'^26).  Glic  gli  tenga  piede:  «  (Jan- 
iiibali  dobbiaino  essere  »  (II,  322).  E  quando 
na  compiuta  la  vemletta ,  uon  piio  tenersi  dal- 
1'  esclaniaro  :   «  Caiiaglie  !  Seiupre  lo    stesso  : 

Oij|(iie/  viluiii,   il  voim  poimtro  ; 

Poigiii'Z  viliiiu,    il  vouii  oiudra  »  (U,  334)  (*) 

Ci.  Jaiiiii  «  un  foKsile*;  a  raccogliere  le  asi- 
neric  dette  da  liii,  si  rienipirebbero  dei  volutni. 


(')  Cf.  CnoCK,  EnMictt^  ,  \>.   415. 

^')  Cf.  Dk  Sanctis,  Saggi  crilici ,  pp.  191-4  ;  ScrilH 
tari  etc.,  Nupoll,  1898,  1,  p.  227. 

(')  Cf,  De  8ANc'Tla,  Saggi  eritiei,  pp.  330-1;  MlcuiEI.8, 
Op.  c,  pp.  337-95,  passim. 
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Pure  Hi  arroga  il  diritto  di  giudicare  gU  altri. 
«  Noi  lie  ahbinnio  viste  delle  belle  e  ne  vetlremo 
nncora  »  (III,  G7). 

Vnric  le  cariche  contro  il  Villemain  (')  e  feroet, 
Uirci.  «  hv  sue  pin  bcllv  pit^iiio  valj^fono  nppcM 
UD  articolu  di  (iiuinale  ;  o  la  t'oriiia,  Halvo  ana 
certa  corrczione  graininaticale,  elie  e  cosa  aflatlo 
distintn  dalln  vera  currezionc  estctica,  gli  niaooi 
cuiu|>letan)ente.  Messutia  criidizione  ,  ma  gran 
qiiantita  di  vcdute  ingeyiioae  ».  Si  in«»na  tauli> 
scalpore  del  Tableau  de  la  litUrature  au  inoytn  agt; 
<i'  qiiesto  egli,  il  Flaubert,  avrebbe  oaputo  scri- 
vcrlo  a  qniudici  auui,  dopy  aver  letto  il  Sisiuondi 
e  il  Fauriel,  che  sono  le  unicUe  fouti,  a  cn«  d 
Villciuaiu  attiuge.  «  Kd  ecco  i  cretini,  cbe  d 
veiigono  iiiessi  seiiipre  innanzi.come  gente  forta». 
Ma  forte  in  i-lie  ?  il  Villeuiain  eonosceriV  bene 
la  lingua  di  Koiiia  ,  «  dato  ebe  si  possa  coin- 
preudere  tiitto  il  valore  di  una  parola,  non  a- 
vendo  il  senso  poctico  »;  scriverA  anulie  dei 
versi  latini ;  saprd.  niediocremcnte  il  greco ;  a- 
vrii  a  wente  nn  pocliiiio  di  storiu  y  luolti  aned 
doti ;  «  e  con  oii)  dello  spirit©  di  societA  ,  e  la 
ripntnzione  <li  uoiiio  abile  :  ecco  il  suo  baguglin. 
Qiianto  a  essere  non  dice  scrittore  ,  ma  Ictte- 
rato,  no,  no  (').  Percib  inancu  a  lui  e  agli  altri 


(')  Cf.  Dk  Sanctis,   Ibid.,  p.  153  e  iegg. 

(')  Qucst'ultiino  vanto  non  j^lielu  iicga  il  Da  8«iLet 
<  n  Villeraaiii  i-  proprio  uii  Icttorato,  seoondo  il  «.^ 
dl  iiuoatii  parola;  ci5  che  h  lui  iinportn  priiicii 
1«  reltorics,  I'arte  di  ben  dire  ».  Op.  c,  p.    tbi. 
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fun  requisito  imliaiiensabile,  il  gusto  o  ramoro, 


I'Le  fc  lo  stesso  »  (II,  214  5).  Lefj 


lo  stu- 


dio die  tledicii  alio  SliiikesjX'iiie  ntlla  Biogra- 
pAw  UfiivertcUe ;  e  avrete  la  luisura  dell'  altezza 
dei  suni  principii  lotlcrari  ;  miimini  il  grando 
tragico  iuglcsc,  iiiu  gli  preferisce  Sofocle  e  gli 
untori  consacrati!  E  sapote  come  pnria  del  lion- 
'sard !  La  diction  groteaque  fie  Ronnartl.  Via , 
via!*  (II,  2(i4)  Gli  aiticoli  ,  clic  cnnsaiTa  alia 
Pai/nanne  dollu  Ooiet,  «  oinaggio  iuvolontaiio 
dell'  ignonmxa  al  genio;  He  avessi  avuti  dnbbi 
Rulla  l)onti\  dell'opera,  (juesti  sarebbero  ora  ac- 
qiietati;  poiclife  egli  non  Ita  potnto  riiuiirovcrarle 
nulla ;  i  vers!  clie  cita  come  cattivi ,  sono  dei 
pifi  belli;  e  il  biaaimo  di  immoraliti^  c  di  irreli- 
gione  segna  il  culmo.  iSplcndiilo  o   (II,  231). 

I  SaloiiH  del  Tiiorc  :    cbe    ])rcsnnzione  ,   die 

luosaico,  cbo  vuntol  «  Sono  stanno  di  quanto  si 

scjive  suiraite,  sul  bello,  sull'idea,  sulla  forma; 

seuipre  la  stessa   canzone.  Piii    vado  innanzi  o 

l)iil  lio  pietA  di  questa  gcnte  »   (I.  ]9.'3  4). 

■        «  Cbe  cretino  il  Levfiqne,  professore  al  Col- 

legio  di  Francia  e  autore  de  La  ncienve  du  Bmii! 

Bravo  uomo  dd  resto  e  jiicno  delle  niigliori  inten- 

I  zioni.  Ma  come  riescono  sciocchi  gli  universita- 

ri ,    quando    vogliono    occnparsi    d'  arte  »  (FV' , 

_  11«)  {'). 

I  Dufa](  ^  «  degli  imbe«illi,  cbe  linirebbero  quasi 
m  per  farvi  trovar  buono  cio  cbe  e  cattivo,  tanto 
^  scioccamente  lo  criticauo  »  (11,  I'OO). 


(>)  Cf.  Cuuux  Enteticu*,  pp.  307-8. 
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Cbtatua  il  Cuvillier-Pleary  *  8eini>lic«iDeiili 
bestin  »,  «  cretiuo  »,  c  affemia  die  couipuogt^ 
rt'blit)  clii  ne  riscuotesse  I'  aminiriizionc  (lU, 
1G4,01).  «  Cbe  Hcuola  qnella  del  Cuviilicr^  id 
8aiiit  •  Marc  (Jirardin  ,  del  Nisurd  .  )u  preteo 
gciite  «li  j;usto,  i  {ircteai  clussicisti,  brnvi  iwoi 
Di,  uheMuu  pucu  bravi,  ed  erano  (lestinati  dulti 
nntitra  ad  inseinini'  ("tf  al  piCl  in  an  {^inna^u).  C 
pertuuto  son  coHtont  die  ci  (riiulicano  •  (II,  139 

II  Cuurg  de  puetie  dramatique  t\v\  Saint  Mine 
Girardin  prova  ♦  a  cbe  punto  jmo  urrivare  h 
scenipiagginc  e  1' iinpiidenza.  Aneoni  uiio  & 
quolli  a  cui  arrei  fatta  strappat-  h%  pelli;  e  rolv 
del  pionibo  nel  ventre,  pt-r  insegnar  loro  la  ret 
torica»  (I,  106)  ('). 

Arriirtsi8ce  sul  principio  pi-i-  nno  stTitto  tW 
liiKuiill  u  scoppia  a  ridere  8iillu  tine.  <<(;oi»e« 
bello  far  della  critica  ,  cacciandosi  semptv  na 
dilo  ncir  occbio  e  biasiniando  propriu  cjb  d>« 
v'lia  di  ini'glio  in  uii  libro»   (HI,   142). 

«  Onta  ulla  critica:  lo  m'  inlischio  degli  «■: 
e  upputito  percb^  me  ne  sono  iuliscbiato,  la  Bon 
rii  iiiordc  un  tautino.  Che  aii  cout'ondHno  qnantn 
voglidint  I'ol  Uarriere  e  il  giovaiie  Dumas,  ciu 
nou  mi  odende,  come  non  mi  oflvndono  gU  rr 
rori  di  grammatica,  clio  lia  creduto  di  scu\']Ut^ 
il  buoD  UesL'bainps  »  {\\l,  110,   113). 

Euault:  «  L'artieolo  da  lui  dedicato  alUi 
<aKn«  h  seinplicemente  stnpido;  nb  ura  miglionl 
quello  scritto  pel  Buuilliet.  EgU  sottolinea  ttt%. 


(>}  Cf.  Dt.  Sa»cti!i,  Op.  c,  pp.  20-36. 


guenille!  L'eslauiazione:  htiii  enfantu  !  6  po^jne  J 
caratterizza  hi  SLtiola.  Clio  forse  v'is  un  nnmero 
determinato  tit  tigli,  cbc  sia  couvenieiite  in  let- 

■  teratura!  No,  se  badiaiuo  a  tntte  queste  stupi- 
ilag(;ini,  e  lo  dico  Keriamettte,  rischiaino  di  dive- 
nire  iilioti  »  {II,  lir>8). 

W  Dopo  Knault,  Castillo.  I  siioi  articoli  flucolii 
qiinnto  pcrfidi  souo  «  nn  amuiaaso  di  tiirpitiuli- 

Ini  intellettnalt  c  morali  »  (II.  218).  CLo  tratti 
coil  poco  rigeiardo  il  lllosofo  [Cousin] ,  nessuna 
mernviglia,  se  ricordiaiiio  eoine  lia  conciati  gli 
altri.  «  Che  inihecille,  dtp  mediiK-rt'  e  invidioso 

Pcocd  ;  seiiipre  i  deboli  aiitt-posti  ni  forti.  Kim- 
proverava  al  Thiers  di  preleriie  Dantoii  si  Ro- 
bespierre ;  nietteva  il  (iinirdin  al  di  sopra  del 
Carrel  ,  a  cui  muove  1'  ajipunto  di  aver  fatto 
lavorare  ,  fiiori    orariit,  (jli  operai  del   Sntional. 

■  Og{;i  6  lo  C'hateanbriand  insultato  e  il  hamen- 
nais  vaiitato.  Tutto  inielo  e  ziu-cbero  pel  Coui- 

»te ,  si  inostra  arciguo  eol  Filosofo ;  nou  una 
parola  della  sna  analisi  di  Locke,  n6  dei  lavori 
snlla  fiJusiifia  antica  ,  uieiite.  E  cosi  coutiniia ; 
di  passaggio  una  ceiiiUa  al  Jouffroy;  percli6 
Jouffroy ,  godendo  le  gnizie    del    ^Vlignet ,    clie 

■  6  in  disgrazia  del   Ooverno,  e  guardato  di  ina- 

I'occhio    dill    Congtitutionnel Tufine ,    come 

coronametito  dell'  opera  ,    il  Proudbou    scrittore 

■  lommo  e  piil  graude  del  Voltaire  »  (II,  260-1). 

■  Caro,  0  ben  mediocre  »  (IV,  349);  c  con  una 
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noxn!  Noil  v^ha  dnbbio,  era  pit  forte  del  Cm* 
IIV,  IS). 

AlesHjjndro  Dtiuiaa  figlio  «dic>Ij{nr;i  :UI;i  |Hj»t»- 
rJtA  die  <ioc'thc  itoH  i  «»  grande  tiomo.  Bati«.> 
irAurcvllly  aveva  fntta  la  intsdesiiua  scoverUO 
tC  iMoprio  il  cnsit  <li  uritliirf  col  VoJtaiiv:  •/( 
n'l/  uuta  pa*  ««*«  de  camoujtct* ,  de  bi/iiiKfi 
d'Anc  pour  den  pnreih  faquinu  »   <IV,  144). 

Al  SuinteJl«'Uve  e  sil  Tainc  il  l-*lanb«-rt  f> 
C(»l|ia  ili  «  UVPT  nbhandonata  Parte  per  la  Mohi. 
II  valoro  intriiiseco  di  un  libro  ^  iiieiit<>  Delk 
laro  st'uolo ;  tntto  prendono  in  t;oDHiderMr.ionr. 
fiiorrlit  il  taleato  »  (IV,  IGl).  Sc-iiibra  «-be  ah 
biano  riuiuivuto  il  uiondo;  lan  in  vurtU\  pi*r  tts 
«  la  oritica  moderna  k  il  contrnrio  di  qnelUd 
prima,  nulla  di  piii.  A!  tempo  del  La  Ilarped 
«Titico  era  jjrau"»atico;  al  tempo  del  Sainte  lU-mt 
c  del  Taiiie  e  Htorico...  Conosccte  voi  una  eritin 
die  Bi  iuteressi  deH'opei-a  in  »6.,  in  niodu  inUMuat 
Si  ai>nli/./nno  con  tnolla  liiiczza  l'iinil)it_-nte  $1"^ 
rico,  in  eui  Topera  t'  nata  e  le  oanse,  rhe  I'lianmi 
prodotta  ;  ma  e  la  poetica  invonacia  t  IV  iwit\ 
risultat  e  la  composi/.ionel  e  lu  stilet  e  il  pnut* 
di  vista  dell'  antorc  f  Tutto  ci5  nou  niai !  •  f 
(IV,  280). 

Di  una  precisione  inimbite  il  ^indizin  to  I 
V  HUtoire  de  la  litteratttir  amjUtit*  :  «  (;  ua'ii-| 
pera  elevata  e  sulida  ,  bencli^  il   t>iiiiii.  .v,  >, 


(')    Cf.  L.  CAPITASA.   Sluii  di  Irtlrmlur.,   ^,^f- 

U,  CatauU,  1882,  p.  191  «  Mgy. 
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enza  a  me    senibri  falso,  Vi  b  altro    nell'  iirto 


iiel 


lU 


iteceilenti 


ibiente 

iiologici  dell'autore.  Con  iiu 
iega  lii  serie,  il  griipito,  noii 
^r  in<liviituo,  uon  i)  fatto  specififo  per  cni  I'artista 
celuilA.  Questo  metodo  conduce,  per  necessity 
li  cose,  a  non  tenere  alcun  conto  del  talento;  e 
capolavoro  non  lia  signiflcnto  so  non  come  do- 
juuiento  storico.  Biamo  agli  antipiidi  ilella  vec- 
critica  del  La  Harpe;  allorn  credevano  che 
la  letteratnra  fosse  un  fenonieno  del  tutto  perso- 
tnaic  e  die  le  opere  cadesscro  dai  cielo ,  come 
Kareoliti;  udcsso  si  nega  ogni  vulonta,  ogni  asso- 
Into.  II  vero ,  a  niio  avviso ,  sta  nel  mezzo* 
[(III,  liiri-G). 

Le  roinan  experimental:  «  enorme  !  Qimndo  lo 

IZola  m'avn\  data  la  dcHnizione  del  naturalismo, 

[sarij  forse    im    nnturalista;    ma  \>vr  oru  non  lo 

Iconiprendo.  E  rUeuuique,  che  lia  tcniita  una  con- 

^ferenza  suUo  stesso  argomento !!!  Mio  Dio,  niio 

)io !  »  (IV,  312).  Roba  da  ridere  «  il  manifesto 

litico  die  minaccia  la  rovina  ddla  repubblica, 

I  se  questa  non  inalbera  lo   stendardo  del    renli- 

[tjimo,  scusate,  del  naturalismo  <>  (IV,  325).  11  JVa- 

inraliHmo!  M.a  come  si  ]iiiii  cadere  sii  jiarole  cosi 

lUotedi  sensof  Tanto  valeva  uianteuerc  il  reniin- 

IMo  dello  UHarnptlcur/,  «  die  i;  un'inezia  dello 

Ktessu  geiicrtt  o  itiutto.sto  In  stcssu  inczia.  E.  Mon- 

lier  non  e  piil  vero  di  Itadne  »  (IV,  249).  Zola 

vuol  fondare  una  scnola;  il  successo  I'ha  ub- 

^riacato,  tautn  j>  \n1k  diflldle  tHippinture  la  bnona 


itoli 


die  111  cattiva  fortnna  I  La  suu  solennit^  in  ma- 
teria (li  critica  si  spiega  colla  sua  ineoncepibile 
iguornnza.  lo  credo  cbe  non  ci  sia  piQ  nessuno 
cbe  nmi  V  arte,  1'  arte  in  sk ;  dove  sono  quelli  cbe 
trovano  piacere  a  gnstare  una  bella  frase  t  Que- 
8ta  voluttA  di  aristocratici  e  artbeologia »  (IV, 
2fl2). 

Un'  ccatombe,  come  si  vede,  in  cui  non  son 
risparniiati  ueppnre  aniici  carissimi;  c,  data  Voc- 
casione,  il  giorno  precedente  alia  sua  morte, 
nel  1880,  il  Flaubert  avrebbe  ripetuto  alia  let- 
tcra  le  parole,  cbo  vcntotto  anni  prima  scrive- 
va  al  Du  Camp  :  «  lo  nego  il  rinuovainento  let- 
terario  cbe  tu  annnnzi,  non  vedendo  n5  un  uonio 
nnovo,  n6  un  libro  originale,  n^  un'  idea  che 
non  sia  vieta.  Ci  trasciuiamo  dietro  ai  maestri,  co- 
me in  i)assat<>;  riinpastianio  del  vecfbiume  uuia- 
nitario  o  estetico  »  (II,  123).  O  ancbe :  «  So  non 
conosco  libro  cbe  mi  piaccia,  lo  stesso  6  dei 
critici  »  (III,  157).  Purtroppo  nel  1859  France- 
sco De  Sanctis  aveva  scritti  gih  molti  dei  snoi 
sagpi,  e  quasi  tntti  quell!  rignardanti  la  lette- 
ratura  francese  (') ;  nui  Ira  lui  e  il  Flaubert  si 
paravano  le  Alpi  altissime. 

Dell'  esattezza  di  questi  giudizi  non  credo 
vi  sia  (bi  voglia  c  possa  oggi  r;»gionevolment« 
dubitnre ;  per  quaiito  inteuipcrunti  iiella  forma 
e  di  apparenza  domniatici ,  essi  non  sarebbero 
sostanzialmeute  diversi  all'  ultima  pngina  di  stu- 
di  lungliissimi ;  ma    non  di    cib    si  tratta  ora ; 


(')  Ci".  De  Saxctib,  Seritti  rati,  II,  pp.  303-5. 
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e  un  prenniiunzio  d'idee  professate  intorno  all'ar- 
le  e  alia  critica,  clu>  solo  dii  quuste  riceveranno, 
twiue  di  rimbalzu,  eoinpleta  liiee.  Qui  preme  stabi- 
lirechenel  renderii  il  Flaubert  nnii  fu  mosso  nep- 
pur  per  ombra  da  rist'iitimeuti  persouali,  come 
insiuuH  il  Bnineti^rc  (');  sulvo  che,  coDoncendo- 
ne  I'  attaccameuto  al  belh),  la  cui  causa  aveva 
fatta  i)rn]»ria,  non  si  voglia  dire  clie,  nel  difen- 
dere  le  rafrioni  dell'  arte,  usava  di-ll'  istessa  vi- 
rnleiiKa  c  dello  stcsso  zelo,  onde  altri  avrebbo 
dato  prova,  <lifeiideiido  la  vita  o  la  borsa.  SarA 
<'apitato  i-lic  alenuo  degli  st-rittori  nuilnicuati 
foHse  di  quc'lli  cbe  avevano  fatto  cattivo  viso 
iii  roinaii/i  Hnoi ;  e  die  percib,  so  egli  era  con- 
vinto  della  bontit  dello  opere  proprie  —  opere 
acquisite  all'arte  —  e  della  ba.ssezza,  della  in- 
giuBtiziH  dellc  osscrvazioni  altrui  T  Fuluiiuava, 
MCOiu<inieava,  nia  in  base  a  priucipii  snlidi,  o- 
HpreHsi  o  sottintesi  ;  e  la  posteriti\,  indiilerento 
ad  astii  e  coUere  piccine,  attraverso  quel  giudizi, 
non  piib  non  licnnost'cre  un  precursore.  Ma  una 
l)rova  indisfutibilu  della  sua  !*incentil  ei  vieue 
dill  fatto  clie  iiiajigiure  wiiiipatia  nou  ha  per  co- 
loro  die  rendono  omafigio  all'arte  sua  e  a  qiicUa 
depli  ainifi,  parteiido  da  presupjiosti  non  Rinsti. 
I'ubblica  la  Hovnry ;  e  se  abboudano  critici  cUe 
ne  fanuo  sceiupio,  non  niancano  altri  die  la  le- 
vauo  alle  stelle ;  e  nauseato  dei  priiui ,  non  6 
auiniirato  dei  secon<li.   v  Nou  uno  che  lo  gratti 


(1)  Bittoire  el  Uttiratwr,  U,  p.    134. 
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si'ive  se,  ijon  ad  amioiaiv  yli  aitisli  c  atl  ubbrutiie 
il  pubblieo.  «  Facciniro  della  ci'itica ,  qunndo 
non  ci  sentiniDO  in  <;ra(1o  di  ciinentorci  coll'arte, 
cosi  conic  uno  si  <li\  ul  iiicstiere  di  spin,  qaando 
non  pub  essere  soldato  ».  Mentre  quel  che  ab- 
biauio  di  veranicnte  bello  e  stato  concepito  al- 
1'  infuori  di  ogiii  eflicncia  sua  ;  dove  questa  si 
o  fatta  o  si  fa  scntiic,  nou  contianio  che  tliuii- 
nuzioni  e  insuc<'essi :  (.'orncille  ebbe  un  nemico 
in  Aiistotilc,  o  Voltaire  in  lioilean.  Molti  cat- 
tivi  nonii  non  si  ineontrerobbero  nella  storia 
dul  draninia  moderiio,  senza  gli  Scble$;;el ;  o, 
(juando  8an\  linita  di  ])ubblicnre  la  traduzione 
di  Hcfjcl,  J>io  sa  dove  andrcnio  (1, 182).  E  nn'al- 
tni  volta,  dando  in  laiiienti  presso  a  poeo  siuiili, 
sfbbeiie  oocasionati  da  nil  fatto  iiieno  personale: 
«  (.'lie  niiseiia  le  osscivazioni  del  Voltaire  a  JRo- 
(Ingvne  vt  TImidore;  od  era  un  uonio  di  s]>irito  ! 
J'urtroppo  lo  sjiirito  iielle  aiti  non  riesce  che  a 
soft'oeare  I'entusiasmo  e  a  ne^jare  il  genio.  Dav- 
vero  povera  oceupazioiie  la  critiea,  se  un  noiuo 
di  qiu'Ua  teiiipia  scende  si  fjih.  Oh,  e  dolee  fa- 
re il  p«'da{iO{io,  riprendeie  j^li  altri ,  iusegnare 
alia  gente  il  suo  iiiestierc !  Jja  mania  di  abbassa- 
re,  elie  e  la  lebbra  in<n"ale  della  nostra  epoca,  Iia 
siiigolarinente  favorita  questa  teiidenza  fra  co- 
loro  che  sciivono ;  la  inediociitii  si  sazia  di 
(juesto  piccolo  nutrimento  qiiotidiaiio,  che,  sotto 
apparenze  serie,  iiascondc  il  vuoto.  Torua  niolto 
pifi  facile  discntere  die  coniprcndere  ;  molto  piii 
facile  cicalare  d'arte,  di  idea  del  bello,  d'  idealo 
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rtc,  che  «li  approntare  nn  sonetto  o  nna  frase 
qualsiasi  (')•  Mi  ^  veni'.ta  spesso  la  vwglia  di 
occuparmene  anclie  io  e  di  cotupnrre  d' un  col- 
po  un  libro  su  tiitto  cio ;  ma  san\  per  la  vec- 
cliiezza,  a  calaiiiaio  seceo  »  (II,  103). 

II  fatto  k  che  la  morte  Io  colse  in  etk  re- 
lativaojente  giovane  (1H211880)  e  areliitettante 
aucora  disegni  di  rnmanzi  e  di  ejiopec  (IV,  2Uli) 
(') ;  critica  cd  fstftit-a  non  I'l'co  che  in  una  pre- 
fazione  —  quella  ricordata  innauzi  — ,  in  qn.al- 
cho  pngina  delT  Educalion  nentimentale ,  dove 
laucia  delle  frecciate  alPaite  iitilitaria,  al  bello 
oggettivo,  al  realistno  e  all'  abitudine  di  giudi 
car  btiona  iin'optna  per  ragioni  estranee  alia  for- 
ma (').  Vi  Hono  pero  le  lettcre,  che  ottroiio  largo 
canipo  a  spigohne ;  e  poicho  il  peuniero  di  Ini 
liu  quasi  sempre  una  punta  poleuiica,  abbianio 
creduto  opportnun  di  far  preccdere  qneste  linee 
storiche,  questi  iiarticolari  di  ambiente,  che,  men- 
tre  costituiscono  come  to  sfondo,  sul  quale  la 
sua  Hgura  piglia  niaggior  rilievo,  ricordano  per 
iiiolti  vcrsi  la  prefazioui*  alia  MademoineUe  tie 
Maupin.  L'autore  tli  questa  infatti  niuove  su  per 
gih  gli  Htessi  riinproveri  alia  critica  in  voga  in- 
torno  al  1834  :  critica,  servn  ancb'essa  della  tnu- 


(')  Cf.  anc'bu  Corrmpondanre,   11,  p.  259. 

(•)  Cf.  Pkllissikr  ill  Pktit  i>k  Jcllevillk,  Op.  c, 
VIll,   p.  169;  '/Mt.A,  Leu  romanrii-m  naluralitlen,  pp.  207-8. 

(^)  V Mttcation  trnlinieiitalf,  Pnria,  1884,  J,  pp.  84-5, 
93-4,  102,  213-4  ;  U,  pp.  39,  287.  Cf.  Conetpondatice,  II, 
p.  69. 
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nilo  e  dell'atile,  anch'essa  <lenigrant«,  per 
citA  (li  intenderlH,  I'arte  conteinporanea,  e  ti 
riuitesi  di  projiosito  dietro  I'arte  dell'  avvoi 
II  iMirioso  ^  vedere  T.  Gaatier,  che  nella  rtaaf 
i]uotidiHDa  dovevii  lasciure  oruie  si  vaste,  ((a 
earrire  contro  I  giornali  e  iuvocame^  ad  ui 
vocp  eol  Flaubert  (11,  262)  ('),  hi  »»p|.rc«sionei" 
II  male  era  dnn()nc  antico  e  divc>iine  cronit^ 
L't'iiistolario  del  Flaubert  va  djil  1845  «1  ISi" 
ilnHsi ;  e  i  snoi  lamenti  si  ripfttono,  non  si  id* 
(liticatio  :  cattiva  eritica  sul  pritn-jpio,  siillu  mcU 
e  siilla  line  del  perioilo  coniproso  fni  quelle  ilu'- 
date ;  e  non  si  spiega,  o  si  spleen  troppo,  no 
articolo  piibldiejUo  nel  1882  (') ;  in  cui  il  Cam 
depli)ra  die  »  la  eritica  siasi  ridotta  a,  unii  stato 
di  niedioeritti  e  di  iunpotenzu  non  visto  mat  per 
Tinuan^i  *,  e  rinipiauge  1' ability  e  il  fervoR 
dei  eritiei  di  venti  anni  prima :  bei  tempi  quel- 
li  I  —  Tranionto  di  una  etil  aurcai  o  docadcnui 
anc.be  pid  inoltratat  —  Sulle  cnnse  ilel  feno- 
nieno  1'  aecordo  fe  coniplcto :  lu  stato  ilegli  ani- 
lui  politicameuto  divisi  e  la  paijsione  che,  in- 
(iUraudosi  dniipertutto ,  guaKtn  il  giudizio ;  iV 
Kiornalisnio,  elie  afflda  la  lanlien  del  lihri  tttt- 
i:he  a  ehi    non  fc  in    grado  di  t';irla   (♦) ;   i|  pob- 


(•)  Cf,  Zor.A,  Op.  r.  .  pp.  191-2. 

(*)  MadrmoinrHi-  dr  Mnnpin,  Pnri«,    JHUV,    p.   34^ 

('')   Tm  rriliqur  enntemporainr  rl  tt»  catinn   He  •nit 
hlinemeul,  m>llft  Itcrvr  dm  dmz  monitt$,  T.  49,  |»p_   ^^^^ 

(*)  Coutro  In    eritica    tlci  inoninU,    «f,    atiijLi),)  jj^ 
Dorumrnd  HtUraivet,   p.  340  e  »egg. 
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r  blico  freddo  e  indifi'ereate  per  le  produzioni 
.  dello  apirito ;  il  discredito  dellc  idee  geneuali ; 
1'  iDdirizzo  fllologico  ed  crndito,  eke  ha  sop- 
piantata  Featetiea.  Noii  ne  inanca  eke  una,  ed  6 
la  principale,  a  luio  avviso :  il  fatto  rUc  la 
Francia,  come  abbiamo  acccniiato,  non  ebbc 
mai  vera  e  grande  fllosofla,  e  meno  che  lueno 
iiel  secolo  XIX  (^),  posto  che  di  tal  nouie  non 
voglia  onorarai  il  poaitiviaino  del  Gonite  e  del 
Littre  o  V  occletismo  del  Oouain.  (*) 


(■)  Cf.  HiCHisLB,  Op.  c. ,  p.  666;  «  pih  particolar- 
monte  per  I'eateticn,  Cbocb,  BtttUta*,  pp.  368-5. 

{*)  Cf.  Bavaissom  F.  ,  La  pkihmpMe  en  France  au 
XIX*  liiele,  Puis,  1868,  pp.  18-9,  6041,  e  pMSim. 
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i  prati,  fece  credere  che  I'arte,  uno  dei  piO  bei 
doni  deU'alto,  non  potesse  sfiiggire  alia  legge 
universale  di  esUtere  per  racfogliere  e  proii-ttare 
i  siioi  raggi  intorno  al  trono  del  re  del  crcntn. 
Quindi  il  dovere  non  solo  di  non  prestorsi  nd 
opere  contrarie  a  qnelli  die  senibrano  gli  inte- 
ressi  del  po|)ol(t;  ma  di  concorrcrc ,  come  ogni 
ultra  attivitd.,  a  promuoverne  lo  sviluppo  c  il 
perfezionainento  ,  vario  sccondo  le  conrinsioni 
religiose  e  politicbe,  secondo  i  luoglii  e  i  tempi. 

Dien  lu  rent  I  (]aii»  les  ti<mi>H  cnutniirea 
Clin<!iiii  travnillp,  ut  I'lincuu  tturt. 
Mulhour  i,  qui  <lit  k  noh  fr^reii: 
Je  retourue  dons  le  desert ! 
Malheur  k  qui  pnnd  se*  sandales 
Qaand  los  huiues  vt  \v»  soaudales 
Tounncnteut  le  peuplo  tii;il6  ! 
Uontc  au  peuHvur  qui  ho  inutiU<, 
Kt  h'i'u  ru,  clisnteur  iiiutilv, 
Par  III  i)ort«  de  la  cM  ! 

Ad  Hugo  fa  eco  Lamartiue: 

Honte  ii  qui  pent  chanter  puuilant  <|ue  Romo  tirA 
8'il  n'a  I'4m«  vt  la  lyre  et  Ii-h  jeux  de  N'(5ron  I 
Pendant  que  I'inuendiu  eu  fleuve  ardent  clrcule 
DeM  temples  on  palais,  dti  cirque  au  Puntht^ou. 
llonte  4  qui  pent  chanter,  pendant  quo  ohaque  feinmi 
8ur  le  front  de  bos  fils  voit  la  niort  ondoycr, 
Que  chnquu  ritnyen   rufcnrdo  Bi  Iti  flamnie 
D<Svoro  d(*j&  Hon  foyer. 

«  L'  arte  ,  scrive  la  Sand  ,  preliidcndo  alia 
Mare  au  diablc ,  V  arte  non  i'  uno  stiulio  dt-lla 
realtil  positiva,  uia  una  ricerca  della  verity  idea- 


)  »;  e  i  Ruoi  roiuaiizi  furono  tntti  una  battaglia 
ei  diiitti  <lell'aiiiore  e  della  donna  in  sul  prin- 
"  ipio,  dcll'iiniaiiitiY  in  j;enerc  i>ifi  tardi. 

"  Dell'antore  del    Fits   iiaturel   e   deWAffaire 

VUmenceau  sMmpensierirono  addirittura,  come  di 
an  invasore  e  di  iin  rivale,  parlanientari  e  gin- 

^ViBti;  tante  quistioni  di  leggo  prese  a  discntere 

""nei  suoi  dratoiui  ('). 

'  Lo  Zola  pensa  con  orrore  ulla  i)oesia  che  canta 

per   cantare :    alia   musica ,  eni  va    assegnato 

•^  appena  «  r61e  d'  orcbestre  »  (*).  La  frase  e  la 

^  fantasia,  roba  da  oialati  (^):  il  vero  e  dalla  parte 
di  coloro  ohe ,  spei-imentando  Bull'  nomo  e  sul- 
1'ambiente;  cbe,  sforzandosi  di  conoscere  I'influsso 
di  questo  su  quello,  si  adoperano,  in  collabora- 
zione  colle  scienze  politicbe  ed  econotniche ,  a 
preparare  nn  migliore  avvenire  sociale.  «  Non 
conosco,  —  aiferma  con  un  senso  di  orgoglio, 
—  lavoro  piii  nobile  nh  di  applicazione  pib  lar- 
ga.  Essere  padrone  del  bene  e  del  male,  rego- 
lare  la  vita  e  la  societtk.,  riaolvere  dal  primo 
all'  ultimo  i  problemi  del  socialismo,  sopratutto 
apportare  basi  solide  alia  giustizia,  illuminando 
coll'  esperienza  le  quistioni  di  criminalittl ,  non 
signiflca  essere  gli  operai  piii  utili  e  piti  morali 


(')  Cf.  BRUNBTlilBE,  Que»tiont  de  critique,  Paris  1897, 
pp.  165-87. 

(*)  Le  roman  expirlmeHtal,  Paris,  1894,  p.  103. 

(?)  Ibid.,  p.  60.  Cf.  p.  34,  dovo  fe  detto  che  «  dans 
notre  sifecle  de  science,  I'exp^rieuco  doit  faire  la  preuve 
du  g^nie  »,  auche  poetico. 


f 
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ticl  liivoro  iiii>auoT»  (').  Opertti,  cerUy,mai 


cbe 


uinnd 


jtroprio  Iter  questo, 

E  la  rassojina  potrebbe  continusirc ;  p< 
111  serio  c  luiijiti,  lunfru  tauto,  qmuKo  vnrta  n 
(leH'iiUra  riva.  J>i'  IJarante,  8isiiioiiili , 
stloriino  iipix-nn  la  teoria  opposta;  ortiie  pi 
fomle  i)iinel)be  vi  stiunitt  il  Cousiu;  uiu  lit 
ejjli  riecbeggia  iilee  tctlescbe  ,  cui  iion 
iritende,  ni*  scniprc  iiuinticne.  Dellu  tcorii 
I'arte  per  I'arte,  I'antore  dclle  OrientaUii,  a 
«lcl  linint!ti6rt>,  tu  il  proffta,  I'autnro  dejili 
tt  Ciimi'rs  V  a|«)stolo,  »  sino  u  i-he  im  Um 
(livenne  il  poutpfire  »  (').  Per  qauntu  rij 
I'llnjfo,  (bivotte  esseiT  la  fantasia  «li  un  nidwcl 
t*  Tabbiauiu  visto  gridure  iiitamia  nl  poets 
imlifleiv.nte  a  cio  cbu  gli  acca<le  inturiio,  sp| 
a  cantur  nel  deserto;  anzi  si  aftVetto  a  sconfw 
sarnn  la  jiatornitA.  cniue  a  lavarsi  t\\  \\n  pu^^ 
nt'l  William  iShaktspeare  (18«4)  (■");  e  iiuch'iP| 
ripetere  clie  I'artista  (<  «prete»  (*);  cbe  «  ehi  <li« 
Kraiulo.  pensatore  dice    peiisatore  benotlco  »  (' 

chc   «  il  bollo  i»  ai  sorvifji  dell'  idea  »    coni 

BJ  sforza  di  provare  nel  libro  VI  delPopm-a 
o  ttilto  im  inno  alato  all'arte  ediicatrico  <i 
polo  {"). 


n 


(')  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

(•)  L'irolulioH  de  In  poitie  Ij/rigue  etc.,   IT     p 

(')   H'i//irtiH  Shiike»pe(irc,   Purls,   1890,   p.  2^ 

{♦)  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

O  Ibiil.,  p.  275. 

C)  Ibid.,  pp.  280-304. 
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La  prefazione  alia  MademoUeUe  de  Maupin  e 
troppo  celebre ,  perche  vi  sia  bisogno  di  dire 
quanta  fosse  sttita  la  parte  del  Gnutier  iiella 
quistione  eke  ci  occupa.  Dei  i)ritui  a  porla ,  fii 
del  pocbissiiui  ad  avcrne  cliiaio  il  sense.  Hon 
8uoi  i  Tersi : 

II  est  dans  la  nature,  il  i-st  de  IxOIoh  cIiohci: 

Den  roHHignolH  oiiiifH,  de  paresMciwcH  tusuh; 

Des  po<5tcR  rfivetirs  et  d(.-»  niusioirns. 

Qui  s'inquictent  pcu  d't-tre  Ixins  (atoyciis. 

Qui  vireut  an  liasard,  et  ii'out  d'autrn  niaxime, 

Siiion  i|ue  tout  est  liien,  jiourvu  qu'on  ait  la  i°ini<'. 

II  est  de  COS  e.ij>rits  <|u'une  I'avuii  de   ]>bi'ase, 

Un  certain  clioix  de  mots  tient  uu  jour  eii  extase. 

D'autres  seront  eprls  de  la  beaute  dii  luoiide, 
Et  du  rayonnenii'Mt  de  la  luiiiiero  liloiidf. 
lis  resteroiit   des  niois  assis  devant    di-s  f'lrurs, 
TAcliant   de  s'iuniro^iner  <le  leiirs  vives  eouleurs. 

Sua  quella  yotice,  pn'i»osta  aU'edizioiK!  defi- 
nitiva  dei  Fiori  rfc/  male,  in  eui  sottoscrive  I'opi- 
nione  del  IJavidoiiiire.  «  La  i)oesia,  \k'v  1)(k:o  die 
vogliaini)  disceiideie  in  noi  stcssi,  interi<>;;aie  la 
l)ropiia  aniiiia.  cvocare  i  pn>i>ri  ricoidi  d'entu- 
siasino ,  non  ha  altro  scojx)  die  se  niodesinia  ; 
non  pu«)  averiie  altio:  o  nessuii  poeiiia  saia  inai 
grande ,  n(>l)i]e  ,  vciaiiiciiti-  do^iuo  del  noine  di 
poeta,  coiiK-  qiidio  i-]w  sara  stato  seiitto  Hui(;a- 
meute  \w\  iiiaccie  di  scrivcrc  un  ])(i<.'nia.  Non  in- 
tendo  <iii'e  die  la  pooia  non  iiobiiili  i  e()>tuiiii  — 
mi  si  coiii]ii('U(la  hfuc,  —  du-  il  suo  i-i.sultat(tliual(^ 
non  sia  qndlo  di  elevare  ruouio  al  disoi>ra  degli 
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interc«8i  vul^ri ;  stirebbe  evideiiteiiiei 

tianlo.  In  difo  cbe,  se  11  poeta  lia  a\n 
ttnii  scupo  nior.ilo ,  bu  diiiiintiito  In 
lioeticn,  c  non  ^  teraerario  scouiuictteral 
|K>r»  Riin  S4iri^  cnttiva.  La  ]>ocaia  non  (ni^ 
iMtsta  lii  uinrire  n  ili  deen«lere ,  a«.<«iinil 
scienza  o  alia  luui-ali*.  Hssu  nun  lui  per 
Itt  V«HU,  tun  soliiuiente  se  stesna.  I  luodi 
miistnirc  la  vcritA  sono  tiltri  ed  altn>ve. 
lion  ha  i-be  fare  colle  canzoni;  tuttu  cio 
tuis(<«  il  fuscino,  In  gruzia  1'  in-esistibiU 
cunzune  toglicrebbe  ul  vero  In  sua  untoi 
Ruo  polere.  Fiedda,  calnm,  iuipnssibile, 
diiiiostnitivn  respiu|;v  i  diaiimnti  «  i 
Mnsn;  e8sn  6  diuiqne  aHSolutiimeiito  PopiK 
111  natura  poeticii.  L"  intellettn  puro  mfn' 
vvritA,  il  gnato  ci  addita  la  beltezzu,  e  il  si 
iiionile  ci  insegnu  jl  dovere  •   (•). 

Ed  ecooci  al  ponteflce,  al    «  vcro  nippn 
tnnte*   delhi  forniola  ncl  secolo   XIX  (*1;  v^ 
ul  Flaubert,  il  quale  nnoora  gioviiuissituc 
tato  dal  Dumdo ,    nella  sun  Brett^agna 
HoUa  via  da  seguire  iiella  vita,  iatuiscc 
fui  riumse  poi    senipic  fedele,    e    affcr 
Fai  tc  stn  da  sola;  cbe,  «  principio  conii 
se  »,  non  bn  bisogno  di  ab'un  up|K>gs 
nersi  in  piedi  ,   rosl   come   d- nppoggiui 
bisogno  una  stella  «iu:d»iasi    (I  ,  13'^ 


('1;  vi 

1 

?rwlfl 


(')    C.    lUri'KI.AlKK  , 

notice  par  T.   Gotttitr,  Vu\ 

f)  BBUXKTii-.BK,  Op.  I.,  p.  an 
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Bnipi  saranno  state  nitre  le  cause  di  questii 
kbetra/.ionu ;  oggi  la  colpa  e  dell'  eguaglianzu 
|ieniocruti«-)i ,  «  uleniento  di  luorte  nel  moiidu  » 
',  23'J).  Messa  1'  iiuinnita  sugli  altari ,  come 
in  idolo  ,  pel  quale  uoii  e  sacriflzio  clie  basti, 
l^a  via  allu  dottriiia  dell'  utile  uell'  arte  e  fatta 
KU,  228);  e  sebbene  fin  d'ora  non  uiancbino  opcre 
^  di  iuiuiagiiiazione  false  e  luiiuse  per  lo  sjiirito 
appuntu,  eon  cui  souo  state  iuibastite  (11,  370); 
^  vedrete  cbe  nam,  quando  il  social tisuto  avi'<\  preso 
^iede:  gli  artisti,  cbe  non  vorrauiio  o  uoti  sapraunu 
jssegnarsi  airindift'erenza  del  volgo,  ne  divev- 
inuo  i  servi,  obbligati  a  care/zarne  il  gusto  , 
cib  cbe  ba  di  piii  biisso  c  <li  jiiii  igUDbilc;  la 
Sritica,  discesa  ajicli'essa  del  siio  Moglio  ed  e8[)0- 
Jente  degli  appetiti  della  i'uUu,  coprira  di  vitu- 
|>erio  quanto  avremo  prodotto,  ispirandoci  a  uii 
Jealo  siiperiore,  all'incaruazione  disinteressata 
lei  bcllo.  Cbe  iniporta  al  popolo  dell'arte,  della 
imesia,  dello  stilef  Vtiudecilkfi,  trattati  sul  lavoro 
lelle  ])rigioui,  suite  case  operaic,  su  gli  interessi 
lateriali  del  iiioniento;  c  saretc  letto,  aiuunrato, 
Jolatrato,  «  L'odio,  cbe  seorgo  dappertutto,  con- 
ro  bi  poesia  ,  1'  arte  pura ,  questa  negazioue 
eomplessa  del  vero ,  mi  uiette  nel  sangue  una 
'smania  di  suicidio  »  (II,  24K). 

L'  arte ,  cbe  vuole  essere  nrte,  non  ba  flni. 

pari  di  ogni  a!tiviti\  dellu  spirito,  esaa  trova 

sua  ragion  d'csseie,  nel  lalto  die  e;  e  se  puo 

pile  vr.lii^  (i<i\u^i  i.!tu...;!(t:T  ;i  (mo  stato <li  anl- 
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ma  (') ,  non  6  vert  die  abbi»   uoa  miaaioBf  i 

i!(iiii))icre,  lino  acopo  il:i  r;i  _ 
nite  iiilcriim;  «  (iropriu  in  :  , 

die  non  si  itreoccupi  di  niente  ,  olie  tUtt 
riilt-ri',  die  i»iatij:ii  per  piiinpere,  ehe  riprodo 
insoimitii  piT  riprotlurie,  scnz'nitra  mira. 'Nd 
liisojiiia  cimtjire  rhe  i»pr  cnntnro  *  (II ,  391 
L'artista,  a  cnl  preiii»  di  non  '  nnni'ni^re, 
deve  wrivfrc  yvr  altii  dio  per  s^  ,  inmitui  rt 
to:  b  il  solo  iiiodti  di  non  iK'^rdei-Hi  (HI,  !•♦ 
«  per  8^,  per  se>  8olo  »,  *  per  «n  appetito  duil 
teressiito  dtd  hello  »  (I,  l.'J4K  cosi  «  come  si  wio 
il  violiiio  »  (II,  110),  pt'r  Ao<l(Ii8fazione 
cosl  «  coniL*  81  tiiinu  e  si  cavnica  *  (1,  lS3j/ 
«  conic  81  iniUH-ii  ill  bii'illi  —  I'lirtc,  in  fin  del  t*n 
non  i;  forsc  piil  scria  dd  giuoco  liei  birilli » 
;ll,  (iO);  COM  «  coiin'  i  boigiicsi ,  di,;  Imnno 
tornio  ncl  loro  grnnaio,  fauna  dcgli  nnelli  di  «^  { 
victtcppr  ricri'.aziono  e  jier  luro  piacerc 
iiale»  (IV,  130).  Ma  pnrtroppo  non  se  no  vMoB 
pill  di  quegli  artisti,  «  !a  rni  vita  o  il  t-ni  spir 
8OU0  lo  struiiicnto  eieco  deH'  apprtito  del 
lo.  oigani  di  Dio,  pei  ipiali  c;;li  si  piova  st 
stcsso  »  (I,  rjO);  t'd  il  dauno  e  tutto  delTarte-.i'li 
proponendod  uno  scopo,  sianio  irrenic<lial)ilni(ou| 
ptTdiili,  iircniediabilniente  voncUiDnuti  at 
<i  L'arlc  non  dcve  servir  di  cattcdru  u  n« 
dottrinn  o  fallisce.  8i  di^turpn  M'lnprc  In 
allorcliL'  si  viiole  luunnrln  n  una  convlusiuofj 


(')  Cf.  La  CrUica,  HI,  pp    iKUd. 
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ii6,  d'altro  canto ,  6  attraverso  i  oaatelli  della 
fantasia ,  clie  si  piio  scopiire  il  vcro ;  I'arte  e 
la  scienza  son  due  temiini  divt-rsi  e  diverse  hj 
vie  Hie  conducono  alPuua  e  altra;  qiialora  a  cio 
non  si  ponga  luontc,  avrenio  guastato  il  poeina, 
e  non  avrenio  cavato  un  ragiio  dal  biico  pel  rcsto. 
«  Xon  ritornianio  al  medio  evo;  osscrviamo; 
qui  c  tutto  il  coinpito  nostro....  Oinero,  Shake- 
speare e  qtianti  furoiio  soninii ,  si  son  guar- 
dati  bene  dal  fare  altro  die  rappresentare » 
(111,  270-1).  I{a])i>resentiani()  anclie  iioi ;  a  non 
t'i  lascianio  fiiorviare  dalla  voce  stupida  degli 
utilitari,  elie  ei  gridano  sul  viso:  «  l'o<;ti  della 
forma  »:  questo,  die  vorrebbe  essere  tin  insulto, 
c  e  deve  esscMe  Torgoglio  del  vcri  artisti.  «  Si 
riniprovera  a  coltno  du^  sn ivoiio  in  buono  stile 
«li  trasenrar  1"  idea  ,  il  fine  morale ,  coiue  sc  11 
line  del  medico  non  losse  di  saiiare.  il  line  del 
jiittore  di  di[»ing(Me ,  il  line  dell'  iisignuolo  di 
cantare :  come  se  il  line  ddl"  arte  non  Ibsse  il 
bello  innanzi  tutto  ».  Materialist!  gli  scnltori  <'lie 
creano  donne  dal  si'iio  c  dai  liandii  ]ial]>itanti 
di  vita;  maferialisti  I  Se  invccc  csinoMissero  mani- 
cliiiii  o  ligur»^  ]iiattt' come  insegne,  «  oli,  allora, 
11  diiaincrebbcro  idealist!,  spiritualist!  etc.  Si,  »; 
vero.  trasciira  la  lorma.  direbbcro.  ma  e  un  jien- 
.satore  — :  e  !  borglics!  a  laiicgriuscne.  a  siorziir- 
si  di  ammiiiuc  opcrc.  innanzi  a  <\\\  crfjiaiio  di 
noia.  Con  un  linuuau'ui"  ton\cn/,i(Uialc,  con  due 
otre  idee  ali;i  iiiii(l;i.  niciitc  piii  lacilo  die  I'arsi  pro- 
clainare  sciiitoic  socialc  umanitaiio.  linnovatore. 


! 
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pncmnan  di  qneirawenire  eran^rtieo,  i 

dai  poveri  •  dai  (wzzi.  £  la  mania  del  m 

Bi  ■mraatMe  del  prnprio  meatiere.  SerirJ 

x'altro,  del  versi,  sleodfU'e  un  rouauzo,  U 

tin  hlocco  di    martno ,    stavn    beoe    un  \ 

quandu  noD  si  pwrlava  di   inissioa«9   «mU 

poetA ;  on  ORni  opera  deve  avere  il  4m 

flcato    morale ,   il  sao    insegaaniento ;   I 

dare  senso  flloiiofico  si  nn   (Hinerto 

iin  dniniroa  ricliiMmi    »1    tluvere 

(■be  nn  acqaerello  addolcisca    i 

voiilieria.  In  vc»gliii  mdoniitii  di  cbla 

ili  prrorsu-e,  di  arrin^rare  si  ficeu  dap 

Musa  ^  divi-nitla  il  pi<KlisUillo  di   milk* 

Povrro  Olinipo,  sareblKrro  etipiici  di  uoUivi 

patate  siiHa  tiia  cimal  »   (I,    157-8). 

K  giunto  giudirio  dalle  stelle  cai 

L'artep**]  fatto  niedesiino  che  vuol 

bta    o  qiiella,  cessa  di    ossere  art«  ;  Ijm 

cliiaiuatu    a    coopei-nre    alia    concezionv 

d^livrance  \»  Btrozza,  iu  snl  nascere  (' 

]>fl8ito    delibernto  di  fame  una    mi 

ocfusionft  die  <li  una  poesiu ,   di     nn 

di  uu  quadro,  die  hi  intcndova  prodi 

rente  rota,   urcous   exeat ».    A 

jiossiamo    dire    di    trovartn    dirimiKj 

pseudoarte;    la  quale  se  pel  v i 

cesso  —  e  non  bisogna  confotw 
merito  — ,  b   perdi6  del  niontento 


eoUivi 

4 


(•)  Cf.  La  Critiea,  IV,  p.  240. 
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paasioni  e  il  gasto.  Gusto  e  passioni  matete,  e  — 
nulla  acoade  pib  di  freqaente  nelle  folle,  —  opere 
le  qoali  avevano  destato  fanatiami,  essendo  sor- 
i«tte  da  altio  che  dal  principio  eterno  del  bello, 
vengono  irreparabilinente  travolte  nelP  oblio. 
«  I  poBteri  non  tarderanno  ad  abbandonare  crn- 
delmente  qoanti  haDDO  voluto  essere  utili  e 
hanno  cantato  per  una  cansa.  Essi  gi&  non  si 
dftnno  piti  pensiero  nb  di  Chateaabriand  col  aao 
cristianesimo  rinuovato,  n6  di  Bdranger  col  suo 
filosofismo  libertino  e,  tra  breve,  neancbe  del 
Lamartine  col  suo  umanitarismo  religioso  » 
(II,  212). 

Facciamd  arte  vera ;  e  non  badiamo  se  ci 
tocca  percio  di  passare  inosservati  o  deriai  agli 
occhi  dei  conteuiporanei.  Meglio  gloria  salda  c 
non  efBmera  domaui,  che  infida  aura  popolare 
oggi;  uieglio  I'.issenso  discreto  di  pochi  lettori 
buoni,  di  un  solo  lettore  buono  ,  cbe  il  plauso 
di  una  moltitudinc  incosciente  ;  dell'  avvenire 
allora  non  ai  puo  teiucre.  «  Le  fantasie,  cbe  ci 
affascinano  net  Namouna  del  de  Musset  sono 
bnone  in  sc  ?  (juando  la  loro  epoca  sard,  pasaata, 
che  valore  intrinseco  rcsterA.  a  tutte  quelle  idee, 
cbe  son  parse  scapigliate  e  hunno  lusingato  il 
gusto  del  pubblico !  »  (II,  137).  Se  invece  voi, 
resisteiulo  a  concnti  inalsaue,  avete  niesso  a  base 
della  vostra  opera  il  hello  —  il  hello  cbe  solo 
ha  il  done  di  iiiantcnersi  ngnale  dappertutto  e 
sempre,  sotto  ojjiii  ineridiano  e  in  ogni  et-k,  e  che 
conosciuto  o  scouosciuto,  resta  contro  ogni  ostsi- 
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colu  ci6  che  k  — ;  ao  1»  voatni  opern  «l'jtrte  i  b* 
na,  se  e  vorn.  qunndo  nnche  non  iibbia  eco  np 
8tn  siibito,  I'tivrti  M*ii  aei  nie»i,  sci  aoni  o  dopaj 
vostrii  iiiorte  (11,  117-8);  di:\  Tiivni  ril.l7-4-5i;J 
iliita  I'ipotesi,  veranieute  difficile,  cbc  luai  le 
ga  fatta  pinstizia,  il  foit.o  saiA  ptiraiuentct  ei 
pliceineiite  ili  coloio  die  ftliela  iiegberanno: 
non  porcio  essa  perdi^r4  una  sola  dcilr 
piMUiP.  All'  arte  diinque  biHo;jua  ininire,  all'a 
I)ura,  alia  t'urnia;  liisogna  uon  avor  di  nilru 
il  modelio,  questo  seiiipro  e  uient'  allr<> 
queHto.  «  L'nrte  fe  nna  rapprcseiitaziono  ;  id 
dobbiauRi  pensare  sullaiito  a  ra]>|ifes(>ntart>:  oce 
ro  che  lo  spirito  (lell'artista  sia  coidc  il  man%i 
bastanza  vasto,  pcrcli6  non  8e  ne  veggnnol 
rive,  abbastanza  piiro  pcreb6  U«  stelle  del  6m 
vi  si  niirino  sino  in  fondo  »   (II,    132  3). 

Forse  panA  strano  il    pretendero  cbe  nn 
])era  interessi  c  doinini  gli  nniiiii  in  virtii  delU  t»h 
t°ortna;ina  strano  noiir,  u(.>iiiipos.sibil(;.  II  Fl;ti\l 
ricoida  d' aver  avuto  dei  battiti  di   ciioro,  d'af 
provato  uu  piacere    violcuto,  coiitemplandn 
inuru    dell'  Anopoli,  tin    ninro  du|    tiitto  ni 
If  Kbbeiie,  in  mi  dnmandn  se  iin  libro.  ii 
teiuente  «la  quel  clic  dice,  non  p<i»<s)%  j.; 
HtesHo  efl'etto.  Nella  precisintie  d(;]|ii  HncM.  o^ 
rariti\  ilcfjli  cU'incnti,  nella  (initoz/.a  d< 
licic,  iiell'  uniionirt  tiell'  insieuje,  uon  i-  im^,- 
virtii    intrinseca,  una    specie    di     t'orzu    dh 
quak-hu  cnsa   di  eternn,  conio  nn    urin<4nlc 
(IV,  L'L*7).  E   il  suo  entusiasiud    j^Hlt!    al   aa 


d'  invociire  come  siiprerna  consniazione  e  supre- 
ma  glnria  uii  libro,  in  oui  non  fosseio  cLe  frasi, 
« uii  libio  811  niente  sutizii  legauie  esteriore, 
che  si  tenesse  da  86  per  la  foraa  interna  dello 
stile ,  come  ia  terra  8i  tietio  in  iiiia ,  Keaza 
essere  soHteuuta  ;  uu  libro,  cbe  non  avesse  quasi 
soggetto,  o  nn  soggetto  quasi  invisibite,  se  si 
puo.  Le  opere  migliori  sono  quelle  in  cui  vi  ba 
raenci  uiaterin  ;  piii  1'  e-sjuessione  si  avvirina  al 
peiisiero,  jiiu  ia  parola  vi  si  incoUa  su  e  dispa- 
risL-e  ,  e  piii  e  bello.  lo  credo  cbe  I'avvenire 
dell'arte  t  su  qnesta  via;  a  mano  a  mano  che  si  in- 
grandisce  ,  la  vcdo  eterizzarsi  dai  i>iloiii  egizi 
fllle  Inncette  gotiche  e  dai  poemi  di  ventiutihi 
versi  degli  Indiani  ai  getti  di  IJyron  ;  la  forma, 
divenendo  abile,  si  attenna,  lascia  ogni  liturgia, 
ogni  regola,  ogni  luisura  ;  abbandoiia  F  cpojtea 
pel  rouianzo,  il  verso  per  la  prosa  ;  non  cono- 
sce  pill  ortodossia,  eil  e  libera  come  la  volontft, 
onde  e  prodotta  ♦   (II,  71). 

Per  1'  affinitit  del  iiensiero,  ricbiamo  un  luo- 
go  deU'autore,  cbe,  per  confessione  del  Flaubert 
.  istesso,  era  stato  il  jiascolo  della  sua  prima 
giovinezza  (II,  H47-8);  il  biogo,  in  cui  Montai- 
gne nota  die  i  coniniediogruti  del  tempo  sno,  e 
specialmente  gli  italinni,  avevano  I'abitudine  i\\ 
umwassare  in  una  favola  sola  trc  o  quattro 
argonienti  pigliati  da  Terauzio  e  dn  Planto , 
cinque  o  sei  novelle  Imprcstate  dai  Boccaccio ; 
e  continna :  «  (Mo  che  11  ••n^i-  -rvarsi 
cosl  di  materia,  e  la  poca  t.  so 
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Htencre  colle  jjinzie  pioprie.  Occorrc  t:Iio  trovin 
un  ooipo,  n  ctii  api>o;::xiar3i ;  e,  dispcrnndo  del 
1' cfflcaciii  della  luro  pcniia,  vojiliono  clie  nia  lu 
IHvola  qnella  clie  ci  diverta  ».  Metodo  e  via  i\v 
versa  tfiinero  •;li  scvittori  antiolii,  nei  ijnali  la 
traiiia  del  fatto  si    vede  o    non    si  vede;  e   uoi 
tlniaiiio  quasi  per  non  badarvi,  nfl'ascinati  dalle 
bellezze  e  dalla  perfezinne  dello  stile.  Minvfi  itl\ 
ingenio    laborandum  fuit ,    in    ciiiu»  locitin  mate- 
ria HucccHHernt.  ^loi  uiontiamo  a  cavallo ,   quan- 
do  non  ci  nentiarni)  aljbnstunzn  forli  in  {^ambe  ( 
Fortnito  <>  voluto  riticnutro  <li*!  roinan/ie 
del  secolo  XI\   lol  tilosuib  del  500,  al  piaeer 
provnto    ionanxi    al   mtuo  dell'Acivpoli,  al   v 
lo  di  scriverc  un  libro    senza  80'r<'etto,    uou 
iiiancato    1' cpijrramnia    della    critica    (-) ;  e  noi 
non  negliianjo  die  si  tiatti  di  un'  iitopia,  come 
ehi    volesse  volar   senz' ali ;    il    Flaubert,    pes^f 
pritim,  rieonosce  <die  nelle  arti   «per  iiuiiflerente  ^^ 
elic  sia   il    soggetto  in   se,   bisogna   nondimenOj 
cUe  questo  ci    siu  »  (II,  207)  (') ;    ma  non  mo- 
stra  insieuie,  in  quelle  espressioni  imnuiKinoseJ 
quanto  ejrli  fosse  andatij  a  (ntulo    iiel  t'l'uetrar] 
la  iiiUura  della  p^esia  e  il  ^raride  lispetto.  t:Lo  noj 
aveaT  I'li  libro,  in    cui   iion    lossero  clie  fraaij 
vuol  din-  un  libro  pmanienlo  artisticu,  clie  not 


0)  iw  Jiuait,   rnri»,   1C35,  pp.  r09-10. 

C)  Cf.  PKLLI.'iftKK,  in  Pktit  i>k  JutLKVilXK,  Op.  e., 
VIH,    p.    172;    flRfNETlfcRK,  fntloirr  rt    hllfrtiturf ,    U,'\ 
pp.  143-4. 

(")  Cf.  Crock,  EMietica^,   p.  19. 


lieifiitta,  aniiouicji,  vivente,  como  tin  bel  iniu'ino, 
in  virtfi  fli  iin  iiriiieipio  intrinaeeo.  Se  si  vuole, 
«  uu  uiodu  pdrmlossulij  di  cspniiipie  lii  grniide 
voritAi  cliti  iti  iirti"  nori  vi  lia  jicntiiero,  non  vi 
biv  coHteniiio  tiiittuci'abilti  tlalla  fofiiia.  I'ifVvUt  hk 
fonnn  6  tutto;  e  hi  tbrma  e  i1  conteiuito,  il 
f'antiiHmsi  pienamente  detenu inato. 

II  tine   dell' arte!  Is'iente    [liii,  niente  meiio 
cUe  la  IkUezza  (IV,  2Tt). 


P 


III. 


E  la  Bellezza  non  risulta  da  altro  che  dall'e- 
secnzione. 

£i  oramai  noto  con  che  fede  e  cou  che  accani- 
mento  il  somnio  scrittore  tenesse  dietro  alia  for- 
ma: « I'epistolario  tatto,  —  scrive  il  D'Annon- 
zio,  —  h  pieno  dei  ruggiti,  che  strappava  il  trava- 
glioaquelpertinace  schiavo sublime*  (').Maturar 
bene  Pidea,  disporla  nell'ordine  pih  efficace,  ren- 
derla  qoindie  cnrar  cou  coacieuza  riiiessa  e  cbiara 
il  dettato;  in  mode  cho  «  la  pagina  uacisae  dalle 
sno  mani,  come  una  pagina  di  manno  lavorata 
per  l'eternit&,  di  una  purezza  aasoluta,  tenentesi 
da  sola  in  piedi  inaanzi  ai  secoli »  (');  « lo 
gran  desio  deU'eccellenza  »  ;  la  perfezione  in- 
somnia, lo  stile  perfetto ,  hi  couiposizione  per- 
fettn,  1'  opera  perfetta  :  ecco  il  program  ma  del 
Flaubert.  II  quale  forse  con  maggiore  veritd,  in 
fronte  ai  suoi  romanzi ,  rinuovanti  i  miracoli 
dell'arte  chissica,  avrebbo  [)otuto  segnare  quello 
che  fn  il  motto  del  Giusti:  «  IIo  sudato  sangne 
per  far  mostra  di  non  avercone  sudato*:  tanta 
6  la  pazienza,  tanto  I'amore,  <li  cui  prosegue  lo 
stile.  «  Li)  stile,  clie  io  ho  niolto  a  cuore ,  mi 
agita  orribilinenti'  i  uervi.  Mi  iiulispettisco,  mi 
rodo.  V'ha  gioriii,  che  nc  sono  amnialato,  e  la 
notte  ho  la  febbro.  IMii  vado  innanzi  e  piii  mi 
sento  inciipace  di  esprimert'  I'ideii;  oggi,  per  esem- 


(")   I'louc  Kcille,   Milano,   1906,  ji.  26. 

(■-)  Zola,    T.ih  loimincUrj  luituralhtts,    p.   134. 
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pio,  bo  impiegato  otto  ore  h  c-orroggere  cinque 
gine  t>  (I  ,  ID).  *  Due  giorni  su  dm-  coneziodT 
ell*'  non  voglioiio  vciiirt' ;  tutt<i  luiifdi  f  inartedl 
nllit  ricerca  di  diu'  linoe!...  IVrcbe  di  inaiio  in  ma- 
no  clie  mi  send»ra  di  av\ic'iniirmi  ai  iiiai-stri,  I'arte 
di  scrivere  mi  si  iiii'SL-nta  (•(Hiic  piii  impraticnbi- 
le  iu  ai'  stcssa,  «  sono  sempre  tiu'iio  80<ldisfatto  di 
ci6  cLe  prodiieof  Oli,  il  lU'tto  di  Goethe:  For 
sarei  stato  »iii  pniii  puuta,  so  la  liii^'ua  non  mi 

fosse  mo.strata  i-nsi  riottosa VA  vy;\  Goetbe  ! 

(11,  231-2).  Altrn  vidla  asseiiace  di  non  a\ 
rieuipite  in  sette  scttiiiianc  se  non  ttcdipi  pngine 
(II,  387);  o  venti  in  nn  niese,  lavorando  alnieuo 
sette  ow  al  gioruo  (II,  87);  c  cosi  via  in  contVs- 
sioni  di  questo  genere,  cbe  si  succedouo  c  niolti- 
plicano  a  oj;ni  tcatto.  Spesso  i-  la  matrria  sor- 
da  ;  piii  sp(>ss<»  hoho  Ic  si'iattciie  in  fui  cade  e 
onde  si  avvedf;  t^  non  vV'  tempo  nu  fatica  dalla 
quale  iirngKH-  P'"'  'li  doiuiiiarc  ridcu.  Oli,  t'gli  H 
avnV  couiiseiuti  i  tormcnti  di'irarte.  Lo  stile,  e  Ij^B 
prosa  sopratutto,  cbe  roccia  di  Sisifo  !  (II,  333||^| 
«  Si  conipra  caro  U>  stile  »  (II,  SIC).  «  SoHro 
aeeessi  di  stile ,  e  la  frasf  mi  diY  pruritoj 
senza  cbe  io  giunga  a  libenuiuene.  Cbe  \)i 
muite  reino  bi  penna»  (II,  (i2).  II  mito  del 
Auiazzoni ,  cbe  si  briiciavano  il  seno ,  per 
rare  Tarco,  6  nna  realtiV  i)ei'  eeita  gent 
(pianti  sacrifizi  costa  la  pin  idct^obi  frase  !  (II 
210).  Ma  non  si  dil  ])er  viiilo  ;  sa  I'lie  all 
stile  si  aifiva  solo  «  medianto,  lui  lavoio  atroce," 
cou  una  peitinauia  lanatica  e  devota  »   (I,  12SJ: 


=  T3-~ 


e  mofltra  di  volervisi  rassegnare  come  a  an  fatto 
inelattabile.  «  Nulla  si  ottiene  senza  aforzo;  ognl 
cosa  ha  il  aao  sacrifizio.  La  perla  h  nna  lualattia 
dell' ostrica ;  e  lo  stile  h  fbrse  il  flasso  di  un 
dolore  piii  profondo.  Nod  b  della  vita  di  un  artl- 
sta,  o  piuttosto  di  un'opei-a  d'arte  da  compiere, 
come  di  ana  grandemontagna  da  scalai-et  Yiaggio 
daro  e  che  ricbiede  nna  volontii  accnnita »  (II, 
318).  Era  nna  corea  senza  tregua  all'ideale  (III, 
112) ;  e  piglia  occasione  a  spiegarsi  da  nn  brano 
del  Lamartine  tntto  en  injinitif.  «  L'nonio  che 
ricorre  a  simili  espedienti  ha  I'orecchio  falso,  non 
h  nno  scrittore.  N<>n  uioi  in  lui  quelle  vecchie 
frasi  dai  mnscoli  8apivnti,  arcnati,  e  die  pog- 
giano  forte  a  terra  il  tallone.  Pertanto  di 
atile  ne  concepisco  iino  io ;  nno  stile,  ehe  sa- 
rebbe  belle ;  die  qnalcuno  fard.  un  giorno , 
tra  died  anni,  tra  died  secoli,  ritmato  come  il 
verso,  precise  come  il  linguaggio  (telle  scienze, 
e  con  ondnlazioni,  con  crescendo  di  violoncel- 
lo, con  anreole  di  fuoco.  Uno  stile,  che  ci  entrereb- 
be  nell'  idea,  come  un  colpo  di  pugnale  e  in 
cui  flnalmente  i.  nostro  peusiero  viaggerebbe 
su  superflcie  lisce,  come  si  (ila  in  una  chiatta, 
col  vento  in  poppa.  Ijii  iirosa  e  nata  ieri,  bisogna 
che  ce  ne  persuadiaino.  11  verso  e  la  forma  per 
eccellenza  (idle  letteratiue  antidic.  Tutte  lo 
combinaKioni  prosoiliadic  suno  state  tentatc ; 
ma  quelle  ddla  jmisa,  ce  ne  vuole!  »  (11,  Jt5), 
Questc  V  simili    uscite,  hi   iiianiera   stessa, 
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onde  coinpivii  i  lavori  suoi  (')  e  si  nppigliava  n 
leggereqtielli  tlegli  iiUii(*);  la  confessioneseliit 
die,  anrln?  iicnsiiinin  heiie  per  scrivcr  hene, 
si'i'iver  bene  il  wito  scopo  piecipuo  (IV,  2S 
I'learoiii)  ia  k-frtii'iula  ilie  il  Flaubert  f<»s8e  nnJv 
stilistu,  iiel  i>eggii>i'  nciisu  della  parula,  iiiDiiuo- 
rnto  unicaiiicnte  ili  frasi  uonarc,  <H  periodi  ro- 
tcmdi  V  (la  aiinovcrare  fni  i  rt'tori  delln  veccliia 
scnobi,  pel  (juali  tiilto  comincinva  e  liiiiva  tit 
furtiia  roiisiderata  in  se  e  per  oe,  aatra/iun  fst 
ilalla  iiiateria.  Ondo  u  uncaduto  o  a<'cade 
talora  il  i:ritico  attiri  sassi  alia  colnMil)aia  iTeF 
raitisla,  tal  altia  1' nitista  alia  colonibaia 
critico.  II  vt'i-o  e  die  lungi  da  iiii  litorno  nl 
sato,  forma  e  8tile,  nel  Flaubert,  liaiitio  uii  signi-  ' 
cato  alto  e  uoni|il('SHO ,  {finsto  .sopratiitto.  Im 
k'jtfjeiida  t'li  pfj-ssibile ,  forse  perclie  iiel  breve 
andiitn  di  una  lettcra  ,  di  radu  egli  cbbe  a|fl| 
di  dir  tutto  il  siio  pciisiero  ;  <i  piMTJit*  qnest'O, 
talvolta,  neU'arduri'  litdla  pfdetiiica,  assunsc  txjoo 
nddiriltiira  paradussale,  come  i)uandn,  —  cito  iflj 
esenipin  t'ni  luillo  — ,  si  lascioscapjiarc  vUe  «  dalla 
fornia  nasce  ri<h!a  »  (');  o  parve  dosse  eet'i'ssivu 
iiupiirtaii/.a  a  i]utsi)ailie  da  u<dla,  coine  qtiando 
si  ritiuti)  di  mntaru  Le  Jourmil  <te  lioucn  iti  Le 
I'l'ogremiif  df  Ii'oHfii,  i)er  tiaiore  di  «  ronipere  il 
rittiii)  dflk*  sill'  jKivcrc!  ('rasl»,  cio  cliu  sarebj, 
stato  «  grave  »  (III,  M). 


M 


('^  Zola,  Op.  c,  p.  211. 

C)  Zola,  Ibid.,  p.  214. 

C)  Cf.  D«  GoNCOCRT,  JoHnal,  Pnri»,  1887,  I,  p.  1647 
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Di  lingaa  non  k  quistinne,  se  non  nell'nnico 
senso  legittinio:  la  parola  «  espressione  o  8ar^ 
tanto  pifi  bella  quanto  ninggiore  la  precisione  e 
r  efficacia ,  con  cni  renda  il  pensiero  (II,  71). 
Non  giii  (rhe  sia  possibile  RCtigliere  fra  due  o 
])iu  parole  equivalenti:  in  eiasenn  caso  non  ve 
ne  ha  die  una,  la  propria,  senza  sinonimi,  con- 
sostauziale  aH'idca;  c  il  conipito  dello  scrittore 
sta  nel  trovarla.  TrovaHa,  \>cv  un  niodo  di  dire, 
polcli6  pensai'e  e  parlarc  ;  e  non  si  tratta  del- 
I'eapressione  di  nn  contt^nnto,  cbe  giii  vsiste  nel 
nostro  spirito,  nia  del  contcnuto  istesso,  die  e 
nihil  o  prope  nihil  prima  di  inearnarsi  nella  forma, 
e  cbe  una  volta  trovato  i'  hello  e  espresso.  Una 
tavolozTia  ricca  e  1'  anima  rioca  ;  c  questa  dob- 
biamo  coltivare  aiuendola  a  tutte  le  ('(trrenti,  a 
tiitte  le  vision!.  I'er  sirrivero  biso<jnerel)bo  eono- 
scere  tutto:  quanto  niateriale,  quanto  idee  e  simi- 
litudini  ci  ottrirebbe  la  vita  e  il  iiiondo,  se  jtene- 
trati  e  studiati  parte  a  jwrtel  «  I  libri,  da  cni 
fiono  scese  letterature  iiitiere ,  come  quelli  di 
Oniero  e  di  Kabelais ,  soiio  eneielopedie  della 
loro  epoca  ;  (!ssi  sapevano  tutto,  (piesti  bravi 
iioniini ,  mentre  noi  iiou  sap|)ianio  nulla  »  ;  in 
{jenerale,  ei  mauca  il  midollo.  I]  <iui,  pre«'orrendo 
T.  Do  lianville,  (')  a  riconlare  il  liousard  clie.  in- 
sieme  al  l.)u  Uellav  ccI  altii  della  rieiadc  (■), 
racconiandava  al  jxicta  di  istniisi   iicjie  arti  c  nei 


(')  I'vlil  Iniili   (Il    /■„.»i<    rV((»(«;.-..  Paris.  IXitl,  p.  I'CIT. 
(»)  Cf.    «1'IM.A1!N.    I  I]..    <■..    i>.    -JVJ. 


pio,  ho  impicf^ato  otto  ore  »  rorrt'^gerv  ciiiqil 
gine  »  (1  ,  10).  «  Due  giorni  sii  ilni-  correi 
cln'  uou  voglitiiiii  vriiiic;  tiittu  liine«li  f  lusi 
nllii  ricerca  di  due  linee!...  Percb^  di  niniioi^ 
no  cUe  mi  sciiihia  di  n vvicinaniii  ai  iiiai'Stri,  l^ 
di  scrivere  uii  si  jiri-si-iitii  coiiie  pifi  iiupniti 
le  iu  8c  stcsau,  c  bouo  sempre  uieno  soddisfat 
ci6  che  produco?  (.Hi,  il  detto  di  iioetUe: 
aiirei  stato  uu  gran  pot-ta,  se  la  lin-jua  ncm 

CoBSC  niostrata  cosl  riottosa Ed  orn  (foetl 

(II,  231-2).  Altrn   voltn   asseriscc  di    oon 
rienipite.  in  sette  scttimane  sc  non  tredici  pagtn 
(II,  387);  o  vcnti  iu  un  uii'Si-,  luvorando  all 
si'tte  ore  al  gioruo  (II,  87);  e  cosl  via  in 
siotu  di  questo  geaere,  die  si  tsiU'cedouo  e 
]di(iino  a  ogni  Iratto.  8ppsso   t-  la   inati-riit] 
da  ;   piii   sjiesso  sono  le  sciattorie   in  t-ui 
onde  8i  avvede;  e  non  v'6  tempo  u6  fatica  dalij 
quak'  rifugga,  pur  di  dominare  Tidea.  Oh, 
avnV  conosciufi  i  tormi'Uti  dt'lKarte.  Lo  stilt',^ 
prosa  sopratutto,  che  roccia  di  Sisifo  !  (II,  33Ji 
«  81  compra  caio    lo    stik-  »  (U,  316).  « 
aci-essi    di    stik' ,    e    la    fiase    nu    dA    prui 
senza  che    io    giunga   a    libeiarmene.    Che 
sante    remo    la    penna »    (II,  02).  Il  niito 
Auiazzuni ,   che   si    hruciavauo  il   seno  ,  iv 
rare    I'arco,    e    una    realtA.    per    certa    g« 
quanti  sncriflzi  ooata  la  piii  picoola  frns«>  I 
216).    Ma    non    si    diV   per    vinto ;    sjv    cbt 
stile  81  arriva  solo  «  uu'diaiite  un  lavoro  atr" 
con  una  pertinacia  lanatica  e  devota  »    (I 
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dente  oome  Voto  »  (*) ,  in  cni  non  e  ombra  di 
lesiositik  o  di  enfasi.  Ua  mosaicista  clii  si  meravi- 
gliara  del  I)e  Goncoart  snperstite ,  lieto  come 
di  nn  tesoro,  se  ritornava  a  casacon  ana  o  due 
eapressioni ,  raccolte  dalla  bocca  del  popolo  e 
riserbate  a  flgnrar  nelle  prime  linee  die  avrebbe 
▼ergatet  (IV,  221).  Un  conservatore  di  ranmmie 
o  di  fratninenti  di  muminia,  clii  nelle  opere  pro- 
priee  in  quelle  altrui,  dava  ana  caccia  spietata 
ai  inodi  di  seconda  mono  T  Un  frasaiuolo  pro- 
prio  il  Flaubert,  cho  dettava  e  volera  pagine 
concise,  bonrriet  Ae  faitt  (III,  191);  che  «  a  pro- 
ppaito  di  ana  parola  o  di  an'  idea  si  abbaado- 
nuva  a  infinite  ricerche  »  (III,  1(>9)  non  in 
dizionari,  gramniatichc  <>  classic!,  ma  nelle  cro- 
nache  e  nelle  storie ;  die ,  assertore  del  bello 
puro ,  affermiivu  di  odiare  nondimeno  1'  arte 
jovjouf  (III,  376).  «  La  testa  uii  girn  e  la  gola 
nu  brucia  per  aver  cercato  e  ricercato,  voltato 
«  rivoltato,  frugato  e  nrlato  in  cento  iiiila  modi 
diversi  una  frnse,  che  alia  fine  e  vennta.  Essa 
b  bnonn,  ne  rispondo;  ma  quanti  8tenti!»  (II,  390). 
Buona;  e  cbe  fa  la  poesia,  se  nun  I'espressione 
buona  o  esatta  di  una  data  iuipressione  t 

Vba  di  nieglio.  Xon  c  raro  il  caso  die  citi 
da  uno  o  dall'  nlti-o  IVasi  ,  cni  ripiulia  o  ])er  le 
quali  va  sine  alle  ciine  pin  nite  deirentusiasmo. 
Le  prime  racdiiudono  i)er  lo  piii  idee  ,  die  gli 
paiono  flacche  o  victe;  e  le  {■hnnwA  frasi  fatte. 


(')  Zola,   Ia'k  romniicioK  ualuraliilex,  p.   )35. 
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«  11  c»t  la  Koi/  qu'on  pUiKC  dan»  t' ivrr 
h-iviale,  trivinle,  benchfe  tu  pretenda  vhe  vi 
un"  irmnanine.  t'oine  noii  ti  snvedi  clie  v  na 
fi'iisi"  baiiiile  toiite  faitc  J...  La  hoi/  qu'  on  jmw 
iiictufora  veechin  e  cbe  non  6  iiietnAira.  On  M 
pninant  la  Hoif  ilanf  /' i>rejwt7  No,  ni».  uiille 
to.  no  »  (II,  203).  Frasi  futte;  lea  nolabiUU* 
la  gocieU  —  le  dentin  jeta  utir  nonvtlle  pommt  ( 
dilcordc  —  m' abreurer  de  »ou  gang  (III,  89) 
M  mettant  dc  In  partir,  lui  donna  gain  de  ran 
(III,  318)  —  U'»  pre min-H  main  dc  tnarittge/umt 
pour  lei  deujr  (•pnu.r  un  fitchatttemmt  perpetwi 
(III,  320),  II  iniovo  0  il  tar.ntteristico  nncbe  n« 
piiiticoltire:  lo  sttiitie'lifriinno  viso,  ina  nou  teller 
rk  iiiai  in  uno  8fritto/rrt«i/o</(!(III,  129),  o  frn 
molU  (11,  170),  cbe  noii  abbiano  n6  inut<ico1i  nJ> 
sanpuc  (II,  321),  espre.ssinni  bnnali,  simililuilii^ 
logiiic!  (Iii11'h.so,  idee  Rtiipide  (II,   174). 

Qininto  idle  seconde,  non  h  necessario  ca 
nato  franccHP,  jxt  capire  <'lie  niente  di  Htninl 
dinario  v'  6  uella  loro  forma  csteriore,  come  ]n 
role  ricercntc  o  pro  imrticolariiiente  pretenzios 
si  tratta  di  ben  altro,  del  pensiero  o  dell'  i 
t-cjr}jiaiiionti>  dt'l  pensiero  che  lo  colpisce  in  isjK 
ciai  niodo,  cattivandoseiie  l:i  Hiii)])atia.  «  C' e*t 
vain  qu'on  o»e  donner  le  change.  —  Ijg  eiel 
Mcmlilait  phis  hicn,  It  sohit  plus  brillant...  splc 
didii.  Kceo  un  bniuo  cbe  trovo  eceellente  :  At 
autatit  de  lemur  que  in  elle  etU  ignore  let  fai 
qu'elle  contenait ;  e  qne.stH  frase  gittnta  c« 
7/    faut   afoir    vecn    dann  unc    ville  dc    provi* 


ir  aavoir  etc.  —  L'ouhli,  cette  grandc  minh'e 
cotur  htimuin,  qui  leu  complett-  touten,  snhli- 
uic  !  »  (111,  '"Si').  «  Uiie  dc  cm  nuiiiis  rxprensi ecu  qui 
!  parlent  avec  le  bout  den  nnglen!  —  Mi  piaec  molto  il 
ballo  (paila  di  Uu  duel  dc  Salon  ili  M""  llegnier), 
in  cui  vi  Lji  iiiirticoljui  ecfclleiiti :  des  uuagea  de 
<jaze  et  dt  dcntvUeH  covpeeit  par  den  Maira  dc  ru- 
bin  et  de  diamantu  puxftaient  au  brus  dcs  caealiern 
aiissi  miirs  qui-  iidssiblf.  —  Peiiliu  j;Uii8tiiie  iiuii 
vera  nieiaviglia  di  .stile  ?  »  (HI,  ;51i»).  Frase  be! 
lissitiia  :  «  le  »ein  de  la  mdre  est  tin  ganctunire 
impi'iu'lrdltlr  et  iiiijHterieur  ou  etc.  *  (II,  388J. 
«  iJarei  tiiltc  le  le};;iendo  di  (iuvariii  i)er  certe 
cspressioui  e  t'i''J"i'""fi'  da  maestro,  eoiue  l^om- 
hrc  itait  nuptiuh,  augimtc  ct  xolenneUe  di  Victor 
Ilnjjo;  o  leu  ciccn  d'Alc.iaiidrc  (Hnient  extrcmeH 
com  me  sc»  i:cf  tu».  11  rtait  terrible  dann  m  coldre. 
EHe  le  rendait  cruel,  del  Montesquieu  »  (IV,  221). 
liii  8te8»a  «  frase  armotiiosa  »  mm  bisofina 
iutcnderla  diversanieiitc  die  come  fnise.  noii  dis- 
sonimte ;  die  jMrnta  <;iot5  in  quel  determinato 
liiofio,  lie  riproducesse  uu' nssoiiaiiza  gia  pixio 
iivanti  seittita  ih-  arrestasse  il  ritiiio  del  (teriodo, 
I'liidie  alia  tnusiiMlitsi.  ei  teiieva  davvi.To  il  Flau- 
bert. «l'e8ava  lu  inirole  e  iiou  tie  caamimivii  sola- 
iiicntc  il  seiiso,  ma  ancbe  la  confunnazione.  Evitar 
le  ripetizioni,  le  rime,  ie  durezze  era  sultanto 
la  parte  grossa  del  lavoro  Arrivava  a  non  vo- 
lere  die  le  medesime  Hillabe  si  iiicontrassero  \a 
una  frase;  sovente  una  lettera  I'irritava  e  cerca- 
dei  termini    d(>v<'  non  fosse ;  oiipurc  gli  oc- 
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correva  nn  certo  nuinero  di  r  per  dare  scwtir 
vok'zzn  ill  |)<»rioi1o.  Kpli  iiiiti  Bcriv^VM  \\<ex  gli 
ocelli,  jtel  lettorc  ebe  li'fSfie  c<>llo  sgnnnlo  ai' 
<-nnto  ul  fiiofo  \  ma  pel  lettoru  i-lic  declanin. 
die  proDiiniciii  le  fi;i.Hi  a  v<>c«'  altu  ;  niixi  era 
questo  tutto  il  siio  Kisteina  di  lavoro.  Pit  jtni 
van"!  le  huii  frasi,  lt>  (lucuhtil  solo  j»  t«volino,  c 
lion  ne  reatavu  contcnto.  sc  non  qunudo  t-niiio 
passate  pel  siio  fjiieiiloir  colia  Miiisiuu  clie  roli' 
va  »  (').  lulatti  (fuetiler,  hnrler,  souo  i  viw^ibiili 
die  tornano  spesso  iidl'EpiMtolui-io  m  iudicarr 
qiiest'operazione,  ni  ciii  oftetti  «'on«reilevu  forse 
troppo,  lie!  dire  I'liltiiiui  paiola  sti  stnitti  siioi  " 
aUriii. 

«  J'ai  ipieulr.  —  aerivf  »1  Honilhet,  —  tre  vol- 
te i  liioi  veiiti  alessandiini  A  u»c  femme  perfid(. 
Son  lituiati,  sta  trnijnillo  e  siiouano  !  »   (111,  50t 
«  L'lio  tanto  guculr    quel  sonetto,  che   ne  son 
s|toHanto.  ft  bellissiiuojgiacdie  mi  assedia  I'aniind 
die  ritino!  »  (111,  44)  oCIienomo,  du^jiootu  llnjcd 
Ne  lio  so.<irsi  di  nn  liato  i  due  volnini.  Tu(Fe] 
dean]  mi  niandii,  honillict  mi  mauca !  IIo  hit 
fino  di  (jHeuler  tre  mila  versi,  conn'  imu  nc  sou 
stati  sfiitti  mai.    Oiieuler  t  No,  liurUr.   Kon 
ricouo8co  piii;  die  mi  si  lef^Iii.  Ah,  ui' Iih  fott 
dd  bcne»  (111,  21U).  «  Clie  stile  la  Prithr  snr 
I'  Acropole  del   Kenan  ;    die  altezza    i 
di  iilee !  Non    so  se  esista  in  fl■ance^ 


giiia  ]>iu  belhi.  lo  me  la  dedamo  ad  altik 


lUH    IN 


(')  Zola,  Op.  eit.,  p.  211. 
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senza  stancarmene.  I  periodi  si  svolgono  come 
una  processione  di  Panatenee,  e  vibrano  come 
grandi  cetre.  Splendida!  »  (lY,  259).  Son  triste; 
«  ma  cio  non  mi  impedisce  di  urlare  dalla  mat- 
tina  alia  sera,  al  panto  di  lacerarmi  il  petto. 
II  mattino  seguente  mi  rileggo ;  spesso  cancello 
tntto  e  ricomincio »  (III,  150).  « Ho  la  gola 
rauca  per  aver,  secondo  la  mia  abitudine,  gri- 
dato  tutta  la  sera,  scrivendo  »  (II,  210). 

E  non  solo  legge ,  non  solo  grida  e  nrla ; 
fa  qnalche  cosa  di  pid.  «  Mi  abbandono,  nel 
silenzio  delhi  camera,  a  grida  si  forti  e  a  nna 
pantomima,  che  flniro  per  rassomigliare  al  Du 
Bartas;  il  quale,  volendo  descrivere  nn  cavallo 
si  inetteva  carponi,  galoppava,  nitriva  e  spran- 
gava  calci.  Doveva  esser  bello !  »  III,  197).  Ol- 
tre  e  meglio  cbe  1'  autore  dell'  Uranie,  qui  il 
Flaubert  avrebbe  potuto  ricordare  i  noini  piu 
illustri  del  Binascinicnto  francesc ;  die  nno  dei 
principii  della  Pleiade  fu  appunto  che  la  poesia 
fosse  fatta  non  per  easer  letta  coll'occbio,  accanto 
al  fuoco,  come  si  csprime  lo  Zola,  ma  per  esscr 
recitata  o  cantata.  Inipossibilo  scntir  1'  anuonia 
e  la  perfezione  dei  versi,  non  accompagnati  da 
musica  vocale  o  strumentale,  osaervava  il  Ron- 
sard  :  a  provarli,  il  poeta  devc  [)ronunziarli  ad- 
alta  voce  o  piuttosto  ( antarli  ('). 

Oon)un<iHe,  e  (lualunquc  il  mezzo  per  arri- 
varvi,  non  vi  lia  dubbio  clie  coUa  forza  c  la 
precisione,  nicntc  al  Flaubert  prcmcva  piii  del 


(')  Of.  !<i'in(;ai!k,  Op.  c,  pp.  217-8. 
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<leir  arinoniiv  imre  abbia  voliito  alltideit;  soltan 
to  alia  Frnm-ia  ;  die  ;.e  la  sua  ossvrvnziono  »i 
ivsU-ndi'sse  aurho  nlla  Iftteratiira  jjrei'a  o  runian.t, 
si  sbaglicmbbo  e  <li  molto.  •  In  HoniH,  —  scrivf 
jl  D'AunuHzio,  —  la  iiuisica  verbale  fa  purlatn  e 
scricta;  prima  si  ililatb  aeren  dai  rostri,  |)oi  »i 
It-riuo  per  segni  nei  libri.  Come  Alarco  Tulliu 
Uiceroiie  uiodulavn  con  bocca  quasi  canora  i 
8»oi  periodi  per  i)rotlnrre  nell'  intinio  degli  a 
8«i»ltaiiti  iiu  nioto  vt'Cineutc ,  eosi  Tito  Livio 
uclle  Decudi  gareggiava  di  numei-i  coi  poeti  per 
ainpliticnr  la  grnndc/./a  dtiraniiiia  roniiiua  nei 
latti  dal  suo  stile  esprossi.  Enttainbi  siipevnno 
clic  le  aillabe,  oltre  il  sigiiillcato  idealo,  Lauiio 
una  virtit  8U),'gestivn  e  coinnnicativa  nei  Kuoni 
<;oiiij)0»H  o.E  (!((si,  iiella  U'tteiatnra  niotlertiu,  I 
iiQstri  Uoftuicfio,  rireu'/.iiola,  <'aro,  che  «  credi- 
tarono  dull'  cloqiienza  latina  lo  stiidiu  ilel  rit- 
mo  »  ('). 

rrocedendo  hIIit,  la  eoneziom-,  diremmo. 
usterHii  c>  una  coudizione  dello  stile,  non  6  tut- 
to  lo  stile.  <i)iie«trt  cmana  dal  foiiilo,  come  il 
ciikno  dal  fiioco  (II,  107);  dalla  rwtr,  «la  una 
litngii  ciicrgiii .  <i(te ,  die  eono  t«utto  le  pa 
rolo  dall'  an  capo  all'  altro  dell'  opei'a  ,  sen 
punto  rallentiire  (11,  l.'t»3);  dal  piano  nie<1e»iinii| 
del  lavoio.  I'lnsi  scelte.  e  belle  iiiutaforc  ,  si 
ma,  come  i  ptinti  gettati  senza  onlino  e  alli 
rinfusn  non  (.ostituiscouo    la  linca,  tie  lu  i)erli 


(I)  Op.  c.  .   X-XI. 


la  colhinn  spiiza  il  tilo ,  frasi  e  inetaforc  iion 
npiirmlt'icbbcro  a  nulla  ,  iion  sostenute  ila  uii 
ju'iiii'iiiio  iiitt-ruo ,  (.'lie  iKin  a' interroiiipe  iiiai. 
«  liitortla  ancont  iiniv  volta  die  noii  le  neile 
tiiiino  la  collaiia,  ma  il  (ilo;  e  appiiiitrt  jiiTi'lie 
avcvo  ainiiiirato  lu-lla  Pui/nuiiiie  iiii  lilo  ti'asfi'U- 
(lente,  son  sorpreso  di  iion  scorgerlo  pin  »»  netto 
nulla  Scrrantt  ».  t^na  e  lA  jiarti  iinluvinnte;  ma 
r  insienie  f  «  La  contiiiiiita  costitiiisce  lo  Ktilc, 
come  la  costniiza  fa  la  virtii.  Per  lisalire  la  cor- 
rt'utP,  per  e»8er  buun  notatore,  occorre  clip  il 
corpo,  (luiroccipite  al  talloiie  ,  sia  steno  suIla 
iiitMlcsiitia  linea;  neciin-t'  ctir  nRX-nj^lianio  tiitte  le 
nieiribra,  come  tannn  i  rospi,  e  le  niliingiiiaiiio  in 
inisma  sulla  su[(frli(ie,  la  testa  luissa  e  i  denti 
stretli :  altiettanti*  tk've  fare  1'  idea  attniverso  le 
jiarole  e  non  ajjritarsi,  batteudo  a  destra  e  a  sini- 
stra  *  (II,  ;J5H7).  Uno  serittore  uvrtl  un  pregio  o, 
I'altro;  il  sentiineiito  della  iiahiia,  luettiaiiio,  dei 
paesajxni  riiisciti  ;  ncKi  iwsta  pt-r  dire  elie  ha  stile  : 
«  di  (jui  alio  stile,  all'  arte  coiTe  nn  abisso.  2»"oii 
si  sa  qnautn  rosta  una  tVase  ben  fatta  ;  iiia  elie 
gioia  quando  vi  e  luttu,  colore,  rihevo,  arnmnia!  » 
(IV,  1U2).  (Quando  vi  k  tntto  ,  e  tiitto  a  ngni 
passo  t  «  Le  opere  jierfette,  scrive  il  Croce,  non 
Itanno  juirti  helle:  non  si  ricsce  ad  ennnierarne 
i  pregi ;  fDrniani)  nn  tnltit,  lianno  iiu  hoI  prer/io, 
sono  fusione  completa  ;  la  vita  eircola  in  tutto 
I'organisiiio  e  n»n  i'  ritirata  nolle  sinj>:ole])arti  »('). 


•»*  Sthtiea-,  p.   fc.1 
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Lo    8tile    if    il  pciuuero    stusso    c   di  qats^U 
\m  \a  forluiia   e    Ic    qualita  ;    i»mlo  e   fulso  elie 
ai  portsii  (lire  tuttu  bene.  •  Vi  sono  idee  iiii[Ki^ 
Ribili,  quelle  logore ,  per  cseaipio  ,  o  essenzixl 
iiientc    cattive;    e  iioielio    to  utile   non  f  «•  don 
una  iiiaiiicra  di  pcnmic,  se  ii   vostro  concetto  i' 
debole,  il  vuHtro  dettato    ooii  sarii  uiai  forte  *. 
Ha  uorretto    uti  eapitolo    del    roninuzo,  cbe  vh 
])repai-iiDdu :   «  Vavi-ii  uiki  prova  <li     furza  fome 
conciBioiie  e  nettezza,  a  clii  resamini  u  frase  a  fra 
Be;  nondiiiieno  ^  opprimente,  iiiolto  Iim}ro  e  molt 
oaeiiro.  La  eoncezioiie,  il  foiulo  o   il   piano,  uoa| 
so,  lia  iin  vizio  segieto,  clio  airiverb  a  scoprire, 
IjO  Btile  h  tanto   toUo  Ic  parole  cbe  denlro  le 
parulc  ;  tauto  T  anima  elic  la  came  di  una  ope- 
ra*   (III,  HM)).  0  Lo  stile  t«  hi  vita,  il   sancrue 
del  peusiero.  Boileaii  era  iiii  jiiccolo  tiiinu>,  stretto, 
poco  profondo,  iiia  meravigliosainente  linjpido  sn 
bene  arpiiiato;  imli  la  siia  perennitA:  nulla  8i  pei'^ 
de  di  quel  clie  vuol  dire;  nia  qiiaut'arte   f^  stat*J 
necessaria    per    ottenere   ci6  e  cnn    si  poco !  * 
(II,  313). 

La  cnni  dello  stile  dutique  6  niente  alti 
cbe  la  enra  del  peusiero,  dell'  idea  di.sposta 
resa  con  effieacta;  e  non  trova  luiigo  la  tacci 
fatta  al  Flaubert ,  die  badaswe  trop)tii  al 
forma,  Iraacuraudo  il  coutenuto,  o  die  tra»c 
rasse  il  contenuto  per  tener  troppo  dietro  al! 
forma.  Lo  uieriterebbe,  1'  accoglierebbe,  il  ri 
provero,  a  pattn  ^ii  si  mostr.Tsse  ehe  forma 
eoiiteuutD    sou    due  cose  distiute,  le  qnali,  ni 


momento  della  concezione  artisticn  e  dopo,  si 
prestino  ad  esser  trnttute  diversamente;  o  Don 
piuttoBto  due  entity  inseparabili,  c  cooie  Foinbra 
e  il  corpo,  di  cai  Puna  segue  fatalmenle  la  sor- 
te  dell'altro.  «  Bino  a  clie  di  ana  data  fraao 
non  mi  ai  aarft  separata  la  forma  dal  fondo,  so- 
sterro  senipre  die  son  due  parole  vuote  di 
Bunso.  TSon  vi  sono  belli  pcnaieri,  senza  bel- 
le forme  e  viceversa.  La  bellezza  trasuda  dalla 
forma  oel  mondo  dell'  arte,  nl  modo  stesso  clie 
nel  mondo  nostro  ne  esce  la  tentaziono,  Tamore. 
Come  non  pnoi  estrarre  di  un  corpo  flsico  le 
qualitiV,  clie  lo  costitniscono,  cioe  colore,  esten- 
sione,  soliditi^,  senza  ridnrlo  a  una  vuota  .ustra- 
zione,  senza  distruggerlo,  cos\  non  toglierai  la 
forma  dall'idea;  un'idea  non  esiste  se  non  in  vir- 
til  della  sua  forina.  Supporre  un'idea  die  sia 
senza  forma  e  iiiipossibile,  qnunto  una  forma 
cbe  nou  espriiiia  un'  idea  »  (1, 156).  Nu  nieno 
bene  a  proposito  di  una  coniediu  d'Augier : 
« Anti-poeta  se  niai  vo  ue  furoiio !  A  qnal 
pro  usare  il  verso  per  idee  simili  f  Che  arte  tit- 
tizia  e  vbc  assenza  di  vera  forma  qncsta  pre- 
tesa  forma  esteriorc !  Vige  ancora  il  vecchio 
paragone :  la  forma  e  un  inantello.  No :  la  for- 
ma e  la  oarne  stessa  del  i»enaiero ,  come  il 
pensiero  e  1'  aniina  della  vita ;  pin  i  musco- 
li  del  vostro  petto  saranno  larglii,  pin  respi- 
rerete  con  agio*  (II,  1S7).  Mi  si  dice  clio  «  ba- 
do  troi)p()  alia  forma.  Ahinie  ,  la  forma  e  1'  i- 
dea    sou    come    il    corpo    e    1'  aiiinia ;  per    me 


«  i(  eat  la  toif  qti'on  pui»e  dans  V  it 
trivinle,  trivialf,  hi'iit'lii.'  tu  pretpnila  die 
nil'  iinmu};ine.  Come  iioti  ti  nvvfcli  die 
fi-Hse  bsnale  toMe  faitc  f...  La  not/  qn'  on  \mt*t4 
iiictiit'urii  vi'rfliiii  c  flic  luiu  ^  uiet-«fura.  0«  w 
puUant  la  noif  dann  I'  irrenne!  ^io,  no,  niill«. 
tc,  no  »  (II,  203).  Frasifiitte:  leu  nntabilii 
In  tociet^  —  Ic  dentin  jeta  une  noHveile  immi 
diMcordc  —  m' abrcurer  de  nan  mntj  (III. 
He  untlunt  de  la  ptirtic,  hit  donna  i/nin  de 
(111,  HIS)  —  let premiera  moU  de  mariagtt 
ponr  lot  dcur  ipnux  un  enchuntrnient  perpe 
(III,  3-'0).  11  iiuovo  i^  il  tarntteristico  niiulie  nrl 
particolare:  lo  acorticberanno  vivo,  lua  non  toUen^ 
n\  iiiai  in  nno  8iTitto/ra»i/«<r«(III,  129),  oJ^| 
violli  (II,  170),  cUe  noil  abbiano  ne  innscol^l 
saiiRtU'  (II,  -21),  c>«i»ressiniii  l)annli,  siuiilitu 
logore  ctalFiiso,  idee  stnpide  (II,  174). 

Qnaiito  iille  Hecoiidc,  non  6  Ufcessario 
unto  fraiicese,  per  capirc   rbe  niente  di  st 
dinaiiu  v' c  nt-lla  loro  rovma  esteriore,  come 
role  riccrcnte  o  piro  particolannente  pret«>u] 
si  tratta  di    bfn  altro,    dpi  [teusirro    o  de 
tc>gj;liitin'iito  di'l  pensiero  die  lo  colpls^ec  in 
cinl  niodo,  cattivandnsene  la  sinipatia.   «  C 
ruin  qii'  on  one  donner   le  chuntjc.   —    2^ 
Kcmhiait  plus  bltn,  Ic  soldi  plus  brillnnt... 
dido.  Kcco  un  brauo  cbe  trovo  eccellente: 
antant  dv  ierreur  que   «  elle  e&t  ignore  Uti 
qu'elh'  rontenait  ;  e    questa    fra.ne    gitfiita 
11  J'aut   avoir    vecu    dans  une    ville  rfr    pro 


stnV 
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monia  delta  frase,  il  giro  del  periodo,  il  colorito 
e  la  varieti  delln  lingua ,  a  rincorrer  le  qaali 
si  va  alle  volte  incontro  a  seri  pericoli.  £  certo 
Don  si  potrebbe  non  dar  torto  al  Flanbert,  se 
appnnto  le  consigliasse  a  di8i)etto  di  tutto,  e  se 
toHeraase  cho  «  per  V  ebbrezza  della  frase  si 
penlesae  di  vista.  I'idea  »  (II,  367);  ma  il  fatto 
e  che  per  Ini  la  quislione  rientra  in  qnella  jtiii 
generale,  esposta  innnnzi,  di  materia  e  forma; 
e,  o  perelid  edotto  dall'esperienza  propria  o  per- 
ch^ convinto  cbe  la  cosa  stia  realmente  a  quel 
modo ,  ritiene  cbe  qnando  un'  idea  sia  propria- 
mente  matnra  e  la  si  possegga  da  signore ,  la 
forma  che  ne  deriva  e  perfetta  non  solo  net 
rapporti  di  corrispondenza  tra  contenuto  e  ma- 
nifestuzione  del  contenuto,  ma  anche  in  qnella 
cbe  e  supcrflcie  esterna.  Elaboruta  a  dovere 
la  materia ,  lo  stile  per  una  legge  misteriosa 
si  trova  di  avere  tutte  le  dotl  di  primo  e  di 
aecondo  ordine ,  die  vi  si  possono  desiderare ; 
e  le  pagine  di  tanti  grandi ,  pagine  finite  ad 
vnguem,  son  \\  a  testimoniarlo ;  il  cbe  vnol 
dire  clie ,  se  scabrositsl  avverte  il  tatto ,  ancor 
non  potete  vantar  doniinio  assoluto  dell'  idea  ; 
se  la  frase  o  il  periodo  non  lia  ritmo  e  spiglia- 
tezza,  nou  ancora  avete  colpito  ncl  centro,  siete 
ancora  piii  o  ineno  lontano  dal  segno.  Onde,  per 
conto  sno  quel  faro  e  rifare  ,  quel  delirare  ap- 
presso  a  una  parola,  quel  cesellave,  quell'iniproba 
fatica  durata  ore ,  giorni  e  settiniane  su  una 
pagina  o  due,   v<  alia  ricerca  dell' assoluto ,  alia 


riceroa  tleirespressioiie  iinioji,  inunutabile,   |k 
i'ctta,  iiuniortale.  A  reiulere  esattauientc  uii  pol 
siero,  iioii  vi  iiu<>  esscre  die  niiVspressione  solt 
la  »etile  qui  concieiinc  di  eiii  i)ai'la  il  Lii  Brnyer 
K  iin  jn'iisiiTo  eaaltaiiiciite  esprcssti  e    im  pen 
Ricro,  die  giiW'sisteva  tliro  t!osl  prcformato  iiell 
(isctira  prufun(iit&  ilelliv  lingua  »  (').    «  CniistHt 
nil  rappiirto,  —  att'iTina  il  l-'liuibcrt,  —  iiii  rapport 
iiecesMU'in  tra  la  paiula  ;j;iusta  e  la  parolu  luusf- 
cale;  si  nrriva  seiiipre  a  faru  un  verso,  qnondo 
ni  aflena  fortcmeiite  il  proprin  pensiero.  La  legg 
ik>i    iiiiineri  govcrna  (littique  il  sontiiiiento  «•  Il 
iimiiiiniiii  ;    e    cio   clie  st'iiibinv    esteriore     noii 
He  iiou  il  <li  iluntro  »  (IV,  227).  Lh  ciira  ik'lla 
belU'zza    estcrna  per  liii  e  un  inetodo.    «  Quan'^ 
do  io  Hcopra  una  i-attivn  nssonau/.n  o  una  ripe 
tizione  in  una  delle  uiie  frasi,  son  sicuro  d'essert 
nel  falso;  a  IVuzu  di  cercaro  trovo  l'esprt>8Kion4 
giusta,  clie  era  la  sola,  e  die  e  nel  tempo  niede 
t^iiiio  rarnioniosa.    La  parola  non    niaiica    niait 
quaudo    si    ])(is.siede    1'  iilea  •    (IV,  225).  Gerto, 
<!oiisiderata    in    se,  la    rctonditiV    tlella    frtise 
nulla  ,  bene  serivere  e  tutto ;  e  ricorda  il  dettfl 
del  Button  :   «  Bene  serivere  e  tntt'intdunic  ben 
sent  ire,  ben  pensare  o  ben  dire».  L'ultiiiin  terini 
lie  di|>ende  dagli  aUri  due  ,  poidiu  bisngtia   net 
ifliu  di  |iensare,    e  peu8are  ]i« 
Percio  consiglia  di    rumj 


tir  lortemeiite 


espriinere  (IV,  2125). 


(')  U'AssrNZio.,  (Ji>.  c,  \).  26.  Cf.  Mai'passa.v 
uelU  Prtfacc  uUo  Lettrct  de  U.  I'lauberl  a  O.  Sand,  P«r 
1884,  LXV. 
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nar  bene  il  proprio  obbiettivo,  prima  di  pensare 
alia  forma;  iqncsta  nou  arriva  buona,  se  uon 
qnando  V  illnsione  del  soggetto  ci  assedia  » 
(II,  350).  Percb6  an  libro  audi  la  veritsl,  non  sia 
ciod  falso  nclla  fonna ,  perchd  la  forma  stessa 
nasca  perfctta  sotto  la  penna,  «  duvete  essere 
imbottiti  del  Boggetto  fin  sopra  gli  oreccbi , 
allora  il  colore  viene  affntto  natnralmente,  come 
nn  rianltato  fatnle,  come  una  floritura  dell'  idea  » 
(III,  112);  «  ocuorre  die  la  realtti  esteriore  en- 
tri  ill  noi,  sino  a  farci  qaasi  gridare,  per  ripro- 
dnrla  bene ;  qanndo  si  ha  il  uiodello  netto  in- 
nanzi  agli  occbi,  si  scrive  sempre  bene»  (11,269), 
con  colore,  rilievo  ed  arinonia. 

Del  resto,  si  ritengano  pure  come  non  neces- 
sarie,  come  non  essenziali  le  qaalit&,  cite  egli 
ricerca  nelle  opere  sue  e  pretende  in  quelle  al- 
trui ;  clie  percio  t  Oguno  jiuo  oaaervaiie  in  au- 
tori  rispettuti  e  rispcttabili  e  si  c  ben  lungi 
dal  considerarle  come  difetti ;  perclie  dunque  a- 
scrivero  n  colpa  a  Ini  la  fatica  di  ))rocurar3ele  t 
Perclife  dispensarnc  coloro  che  desidcranu  e 
credono  di  appartenere  al  regno  dell'  arte? 

E  qui  nna  houtade.  Vi  e  elii  ne  ha  fatto  e 
pub  fume  a  ineno,  scnza  sccndere  di  un  gradino 
dalla  sua  altezza,  c  si  chiatna  Dante,  Kabelais, 
Cervantes,  Sliakespenre,  Hugo....  Oostoro  hanno 
« la  fantiisia  inostrnosa  »  che  basta  a  itroteggerli 
dall'azione  del  tenii>o;  ma  noi,  noi,  che  non  fum- 
ino  uguahueiite  favoiiti  dalhi  natura,  perche  po- 
tremmo  valeie  se  non  per  1'  esecuzione  finita  f 


<}iiandu  non  si  fa  il  INirtenouc,  biMugna  alzan*) 
le  I'iraniidi  ;  l-  al  contrario,  ove  non  si  e  cup 
(li  alziir  (Irlle  lMniiiii<li,  Difone  »fi>rzar.si  n  nli 
flcnre  Partenoni,  o  simriie.  « tJio  cbe  distiiifitie 
i  {jrniKli  n*-"'  «  '"  {.'L'lRTalizy.nzione  e  la  cm 
ziuru' ;  cssi  riassniiioiin  in  uii  ti)M>  jiorsonaliU 
sparse  e  apportniio  alia  eoscieiiz}*  ilel  j^i-mre 
nniaim  iinovi  pei'sonajigi ;  non  si  creil«  forw 
all'  esisti'nzd  tli  Don  (^tiijote  « ome  a  t]uv\k 
)li  C«*sari- 1  Sliakt'speare  i'  qualcbu  <m>sj»  <ji  fi)r 
iiiiilahik'  sutto  i|iie8tn  UKpettn ;  non  i-rti  au  lo- 
(lividiio,  nia  uii  contineiite;  vi  ».Tfino  «Um  <;r»iulj  nn 
mini  ill  liii,  ddli*  loile  interc.  dci  paesaggi.  >'t»n 
liannu  biso^no  di  far  ilelio  stile  costoro,  «n 
forti,  a  di8|)ett()  di  tutti  gli  errori  e  n  caiLsa 
di  essi.  Ma  noi,  i  piccnii,  ixm  vaiianio  clip  |t<'i 
1' esficnziune  linita.  Ilnyo  in  (Hiesto  »ec-olii,  .su 
pererd.  tntti,  beiudie  pieno  di  cattive  oose ;  qunle 
soflid  iiniiipnso !  Anisrhio  qui  una  piojioHizioDc 
<;li(t  Don  osiM'ei  dire  altrove  :  i  Sdiiitni  sititooo 
xpessn  tnoltii  male,  o  taiito  uipgliu  per  fssii.  Xoa 
in  Inro  biso<;na  cercur  la  forma,  niu  negit  sc^| 
tori  di  xecondn  ordine,  come  Orazio,  La  Hruyrw 
eti'.  ft.  (II  1.'{7-S)  Una  hiiittailc,  lio  detto  ;  e  U 
distinzione  tni  {^niudi  e  pieuoli,  tra  poeti  «li  |»ri- 
mo  e  di  8econ<lo  ordine,  non  poo  nvt-ru  altro 
valore.  La  vorita  e  die  la  stessa  leggtj  governit 
e  deve  governare  gli  uni  e  gli  altri ;  d«V8 
SliakeH 


SHpear 


»e8pi 


ne  lingo,  Hugo.  Ad  ogni  modo,  il   Flaubert  co»- 
tiuua  insisteudo  :  2<oi  minori,  se  ei    vive,   si  vi 
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▼e  per  la  correzione,  la  qaalf,  iotesa  e  praticata 
Del  aenso  piil  alto  e  pit  .vero,  fa  al  pensiero 
cib  cbe  I'acqna  dello  Stige  fcce  al  corpo  di 
Achille :  «  lo  rende  invnlnerabile  e  indistrnttibi- 
le  »  (II,  171).  «  Trovar  quindl  la  parola  e  la 
frase  ginsta,  evitar  le  assouaaze,  dare  un  giro 
armonioso  ed  elegante  al  periodo  »  (III,  112),  b 
un  dovere  a  cui  n«>n  6  dato  aottrarci ,  senza 
perdervi  qaalche  cosa,  e  dall'  adempimento  del 
quale  1'  arte  non  pab  che  guadngnare.  « Tutti 
i  parrncchieri  son  d'  accordo  a  dire  clie  piji 
si  pettina  una  cbionia,  pin  luccica.  Lo  steaso  b 
dello  stile:  la  correzione  fa  il  sno  8plendore» 
(II,  U7). 

Classicista  o  roinanti<»>  ?  L'uno  i'  V  aUro  iu- 
sieme.  Olaasicista,  allorclio  raecomanda  I'ldea 
esattaniente  resa,  la  linea  diritta,  la  concisione 
c  la  uettezza,  la  forma  liuipida  c  sotto  ogni 
riguardo  perfetta  ;  romantico  —  era  venuto  an, 
assistendoai  iiiaggiori  trionfldella  scuola  nel  183U 
6  respirando  a  picni  pulinoni  di  quelF  aria , 
percbe  potesse  poi  disfarsene  del  tutto  !  —  al- 
lorcbc  chiede  iiello  stile  colore ,  moviuiento , 
vita.  4  Letterariainttntc  parUuulo,  vi  ha  in  nie 
due  uotiiini  distinti,  I'uiio  aniante  di  (fueuladea, 
di  livisuio,  di  {rrandi  voli  d'  aqiiila,  di  tulte  lo 
sonoritsY  delhi  liasc  e  di  alte  idee ;  I'altro  elie  si 
couipiace  a  rilevaie  11  iiiccolo  fatto  colla  stessa 
potenza  die  il  jrnmde  e  vonebhe  farvi  seritire 
quasi  materialmcnte  le  cose  ,  che  riproduce  » 
(II,  (){)).  Lascio   stare  il  classicista  ,    cbe  grida 
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)K'r  niillft  voci  in  quanto  sinmo  vennti  fln 
liii'ondo,  c  .iiicIh'  il  itiilista ,  «'lie  si  nccix* 
uelle  ultimo  Have  ripurtiitc  iini  iniinnxi ;  mi 
fcrriio  111  conteinpnranc'o  di  Victor  lingo  e  del 
(iautier,  nl  discepolo  dello  Cbiitetiubritiml, 
cui  imgine  iilati',  i  cni  splcndon  formarono  a 
lire  il  snii  segreto  tormento,  la  sua  iiivitlia.  ]a 
notary  V  tuttrt  cnU-.oli  e<l  nstiizie  di  stile,  non 
i>  del  mio  Hangiie ,  non  la  porto  nelle  mie 
visfcre  ;  sento  che  6  una  cosa  vtilntti,  artilicinle. 
Snrii  forso  una  prova  di  forzn  che  anuiiireninD" 
aU-Hui ;  altri  vi  troverii  vcritA  di  pai-ticolari  odi 
osspivazinne  ;  ma  I'aria,  I'aria,  i  grandi  modi  i 
in'iiodi  lai'glii  i-  i)it'ni  svolgentisi  come  fiiimi,  le 
mt'tafore,  i  grandi  sidendori  di  stile,  tntto 
die  amo,  in  iina  pnrola  ,  ve  lo  cerco  invnno* 
(II,  'J'2i).  Ha  tante  doti  il  Leconte  ,  ma  ucl 
8UP  i)oesic,  il  colore  «  sempre  di  iiusi  tintn 
gia  (11,200);  il  rilicvo,  clio  «risnlta  d»  una 
sta  profonda,  dalla  ponetrazionc  deH'oggelto 
(11,  108),  i-  8iMni)ii'  assente :  gli  nianca  jl  piio 
re,  a  questo  giovane ,  «  non  gift  U\  sensibilit« 
iiidividiialc  o  undie  niiianitaria ,  nm  il  cn< 
nel  Hciiso  quasi  medico  della  jKiroIa.  II 
incliiostro  c  pallido;  c  una  Mnsa  clie  non 
pigliato  abbastanza  aria.  I  cavalli  4s  gli 
di  lazza  liuiinopiene  di  sangnclc  vcne,  e  II  san{ 
si  vodc  battcre  sotto  la  pcllc  e  correre  dagli  or 
clii  ai  zoccoli.  La  vita,  la  vita!  Gli  is  )tercio 
io  amo  tanto  il  lirismo  :  esso  mi  «enil»ra  la  foF" 
ma  piii  niitunilc  della  poesia,  la  quale  vi 
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t'  una  e  in  plena  liberty.  La  forzn  di  un'  opera 
h  iiiteramente  riposta  in  siffatto  mistero ;  questa 
qnalitA  priuiordinle,  questo  motva  animi  conti- 
tinutu,  d^  la  concisione,  il  rilievo,  Pninpiezza,  lo 
slancio,  il  ritmo,  ]a  verity.  "Son  occorro  grande 
malizia  per  fare  la  critica  di  un  libro ;  potete 
gindicare  dclla  saa  bont&,  dalla  violenza  dei 
pugni,  che  vi  siete  dati  leggendolo,  e  dal  tempo 
che  8'  impiega  per  esserne  fiiori  »  (II ,  277). 
*  Un  poeta,  —  deflnisce  lo  Zola,  —  cbe  ba  il  8an- 
gne  frcddo  di  veder  ginsto  »  ('). 


(')  <>!'• 
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rte  i)  rappresentii 
tuiiteriH  t-'lie  ie  t<fiif,'ife  o  iion  1e  conviene  t 

La  risposta  del  Flaubert  e  (Jrecisamente 
qiidlii  del  De  Sanctis :  «  Mate  Ha  delParte  non 
e  il  bello  o  i1  nobile  ,  tntto  6  matcrirt  di  iirtv, 
tiitto  ci6  clie  b  vivo ,  solo  il  uiorto  t'  fuori  del- 
1'  arte.  Peruiii  base  dell'  arte,  se  mi  fe  lecito  iiiii- 
tare  Tt-renzio,  «  questo  motto ;  Sono  wn  es»ere 
vhente  ;  nicnte  di  eio  ehe  i  oivo  d  atraniero  nl 
m iff  petto  *  ( '  )• 

La  reaUA  oggettiva  b  inqualifleabile  Ufi  raj*- 
jiorti  coll'  arte  ;  e  le  parole  belln  e  brutto,  Ie  unle 
clie  abbiaiio  diritto  di  eittadiiiauza  nel  vocabo- 
lario  del  critico,  noii  si  addicouo  se  non  a  cosf* 
le  qunli  sono  state  glk  risealdate  dallii  fantasia, 
giA  fec'findiite  dal  gonio,  a  secoiida  clie  lianno 
o  no  aviita  la  loro  eapi'fHsione.  Prima,  niente  lia 
rilievo,  ma  tutto  c  iigualmente  capace  di  atti- 
rarc  I'attt'iizione  dell'artista,  di  trasformarsi  a1 
suo  sgnardo  e  di  riceverue  V  a  (Ma  to  diviuo.  Al 
poetii  fu  concesso  il  uicriesimo  dooo  clie  a  Mida, 
di  vedersi  mutato  in  oro  tra  le  inani,  quanto 
tocclii.  «  Xon  vi  sono  nb  soggetti  belli,  ne  sog- 
getti  brutti,  e,  dal  panto  di  vista  dull'  arte  piira, 
si  potrebbo  stabilire  come  assioma  cbc  non  ve 
ne  ha  alcuno,  essendo  lo  stile  per  se  solo  una 
luaniera  di  veder  le  cose  »  (II,  71).  «  Un  tempo 
ritenevano  clio    dalla    canna  da    zuecliero  sola- 


(')  Scritii  vnri,  II,   p.   73. 


tnente  venisse  lo  zucchero ;  onx  se  ne  ei 
qunsi  dii  ogni  iletrito  ;  altn'ttanto  k  della 
MA ,  essii  giaci-  in  tiitto  e  ilappL-rtutto.  N'ou  un 
atomo  di  inateriH  che  non  ne  coutenca*  ill. 
184-5J;  a  noi  «U  cavarla  di  lA  (love  ai  nasw 
«  La  ]>oesia  v  purauieiite  aoggettivu  ,  uu| 
sono  in  letteratiira  bei  soggetti ;  Yvetot  val« 
stantinopoli ,  o  si  puo  scrivere  di  an  nrgoi 
o  deir  alti'o  ugnaliuunte  bene  ».  L'  artista  ^  ( 
una  pitmpa,  come  un  gran  tubo  uhe 
nrlle  visccrc  delle  coat" ,  negli  strati  prol 
dcllu  terra,  e,  asiiiraudo,  fa  zanipillan*  in 
gigantcsflii  al  sole  «•!<>  die  vi  si  celsiva  iDlui 
e  scnza  vita  (11,253).  «  La  pocsia  d  una 
U\  lib<>ra,  «rrt'.9co  dovnnfpte,  senzii  esserL' 
seniinata  :  il  poela  noo  e  tie  non  un  boUiuic 
quale  va  a  cercarla  »  (1,  1.3.S).  «  /iei  nog^ 
questa  parolu  noti  vuol  dire  nulla  ;  tntto  dij 
dc  dair  f  sccuzioiu'.  La  storia  di  un  pi*!)!!-**!?!! 
puo  esscre  piii  bella  di  qu«'lla  d'  Alvssauii 
(111,  301).  «L' arte  siauio  noi !  «►  (').  Xoi  s)^ 
non  tulti,  nt>  semprc.  (Jlie  se  non  csistc  tna^ 
die  a  priori  m\  niorta.  purtroppo  non  son* 
I'rcqui'iili  i  casi  in  cui  niorta  rimani-,  p»T 
I'uto  ])088usso  da  parte  di  cbi  1'  interroj 
cii)  o  perchi!  questi ,  nato  Solone  .  Serse, 
fliisedeiio  ,  si  liisiuglii  <li  aver  nellc  ven« 
pn'  del  siinKiK'  di  Icaro ;  o  perelie.  anelie 
Icaro,  non  voglia  aniinettere  limiti  nllu  sue  ' 


(')   DB   8AKCTIS,    Scrim    rnri.    II.   \f.    67. 
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ze  e  alle  sue  «litiii)Osizioni.  La  poesia  k  in  po- 
tcnzii  qua  o  lA,  ina  aftitifhe  iiuo  ve  la  trovi  in 
atto ,  occorre  prima  ,  die  iibbiii  auceliinto  alle 
niamiiielle  delle  Muse  ,  e  poi  {'be  eoiiseiita  a 
lum  ciiiu'ntarsi  con  temi  trop|)o  gravi  pei  suoi 
unicri,  a  non  aver  precuncettt  tli  scelta ;  niu 
accolga  cosl  passivamente,  direi,  la  voce  del- 
la  natura  e  passiviimente  segua  le  corde  del- 
la  sua  cetra.  Teorieaitieute  e  in  astratto,  ogui 
argomento  fe  buono ;  lua  nel  caso  particolare 
«  buoii  argoniento  6  quello  tbe  viene  tutto  tli 
un  pezzo ,  d'  un  koI  getto.  Pj  nn'  idea  nuulre  , 
dalla  quale  discendono  le  altie.  Non  siaujo  li- 
bcri  di  scrivere  questo  o  quello;  non  si  sceglie, 
ecco  cio  ebe  il  pubblico  e  i  friti<!i  non  compren- 
(loriH.  II  segreto  ilei  <'apolavori  e  nella  coucor- 
(laiiKa  del  soggctto  e  tlel  tempevamento  dell'ar- 
lista  •>  (III,  /io).  «  Nieiite ,  nii'nte  di  quaiito 
vorrei,  ebe  i  soggetti  nun  si  lasciano  scegliere; 
s' iinpringono  da  se.  Ttovero  io  nuii  il  niio!  Mi 
cadril  mai  dal  cielo  una  idea  iu  rappoito  col  inio 
teininTiuiicntof  (IT I,  .'{.S2).  Buono  «  il  niotivo  *, 
jjpnntaufo  I'ioe  e  qnindi  proporziouato ;  «  I'aria 
conipletaiuente  nella  nostra  voce,  nfe  al  di  sotto 
lib  al  di  Hopra  «>  (II,  189);  e  si  va  a  gonfle  vele 
e  da  trionfatori,  folla  vittoria  in  pngno. 

Postit  cosi  il  probleuia,  b  cbiaro  cbe.  il  Flau- 
bert non  volesse  e  non  potesse  fare  un'  eccezio- 
ne  i)er  argonienti,  clit;  in  altra  scde  vengono  bnt- 
tczzati  imiiiorad  ;  nulla  o  in  questi,  ebe  li  act- 
tragga  alia    legge,  per    cut  quanto    coniprende 
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r  universo,  pub  essere  elevato  ad  airt«v^ 
nulla  vieta  olie  la  fantasia  di  iiri  artistA 
vi  {gravida  »li  loio,  piuttosto  che  d'jiltro;' 
(libattito  estetico  restn  uliiuso.  Se  nun  I'hej 
]>n88andu  dal  campo  speculativo  a  quelin  ilrl 
I'azione,  si  pub  seuipre  cliiodere  se  couvel 
nieiio  <li  (lure  in  paseolo  al  pubblico  rJi 
zioni  di  vizi  e  di  brutture  ;  e  la  rispost 
I'autort'  dt'lla  liocnri/ ,  il  libro  trnscinntr 
{^^raudu  Hcanduln  innanzi  ai  giitdici  didln 
« per  oftesa  alia  niorali'  pubblica  o  nlU 
gioiic»  ('),  non  pub  Honaro  se  non  libvrtl 
non  dirb  die  le  raj^ioui,  usatc  a  liveiidif 
siano  li-  uii),'lion;  p<titlie  quando  il  FIhiiIhti  ^ 
Muiliiiana  a  provaru  die  HTidit-  il  nero  diventj 
l)ian<ro,  passjiiiilo  jicr  nn  certo  crorrinolo, 
in  fondo  a  concedere  il  suppoato  cUo  V  arte"' 
sii  fssi-rc  morale-  o  inntiorale:  laddove  «  k-  aaiou 
•k-i  por!«ouaggi  poetici.,.  (uou  aecndcndo  e^M 
vaun'utc)  non  8ono  sottuposto  alia  •^iurisdirl^ 
ddlc  catt'gorio  nmrali,  anzi  unira  «•  solamenU 
alle  estetiebu  ;  non  m  tratta  di  stipere  se 
cesto  sia  bnono  o  stMisaliilc,  sc  In  sbeilare 
notanri/.zare  iin  scniplici'  ill  spivito  sia  lecit 


iventj 


(')   Cf.   llAlI'As^sANT  (».,    Iiullii    Pnj.iir    all.. 
<}.   FInuheil  it  (!.  <S<i«rf.  Piiris,  li-<8l.  XIII-XIV;  e 
Hatanj.  l'ni'i«,   IIXIH,    clip    in    uiiponilicc    lin    il 
del    piibblifo    (liliiitliuicnto,    u  ciii    prcsrro 
per  I'nocnitn  e  8^Da 
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bPDsi  se  Mirra  fe  tragica  e  Ferondo  coniico*  ('). 
L'  artf  aftVnna  il  Fhmbert,  c  l-oihc  il  solo  cbe 
nii'tte  (lelCoro  imeLe  su  uii  letaniaii).  Tanto  pog- 
giii  per  i|iii'lli  che  non  lo  vedono...  Cio  die  fc 
bclld  e  inoiab^  ».  Essa  agisce  sull'auiino  i-oiiie  Fin- 
liriito.  I  tiiarinai,  i>er  csetnpio.  si  tbrcbbcro  inate- 
riati  lii  iiii  altra  pasta,  labiiiMitc  pn»]iglit  o  yenc- 
Vftsi  si  iiiostraiio  alia  jnovii ;  a  obe  attribiiirJo  se 
noil  al  I'ontntto  del  tjrmtdc  f  «  Uim  eUc  ba  sciii- 
pre  iiinan/.i  tanta  distcsa  ib  iiiari^  ipiaiita  inio 
percorrcrne  occhio  uMiariii,  (b'vn  ripoi'taro  <bi 
qiiesta  (rmisuctinlino  una  oliuipitai  sei-enitiV,..  Nel 
iiiedesimo  st'.nso  bisogna  cerear  la  titoralita  del- 
V  arte.  Al  i»aii  ilella  iiatiua,  1' arte  uioraliz.za, 
elev.indo  Taninio  suUe  ali  del  subrime  »  (11,2  89). 
Una  sp('(!ie  di  catarsi,  insoniiiia,  ron  esito  e 
couseyuenze  esteticbe  ed  eticln;  insieme.  F  tiit-n- 
tre  si  dibatte  snl  kho  eapolavoro,  presentendo 
f'orse  la  tetniiosta  e  per  nuUa  sgninentandDsene, 
ronfessa  che  da  questrt  lato  (.'ib  die  lo  sostiene 
o  «<  il  conviniMiiieiitn  <li  ('sserc  Jiel  vero ,  e  se 
soni)  nel  vero,  anno  nel  bene,  conipio  iin  dovere, 
fr>  un'  opera  di  ginatizia.  Ho  seelto  forse !  £ 
forse  eolpa  uiiat  Chi  mi  si>inge  f  Non  sono  8ta- 
to  crudehnentc  puuito  di  aver  lottato  eontro 
quest'  iaipulso  !  Bisogna  scrivere  couie  si  sente, 
esser  sienro  elie  si  sente  bene  e  inliscbiarsi  ilel 
resto  »   (II,  J04).  I'ubblieatolo,  dicbiara  cbe  I'ac- 


IBBlA^j  cit.    tlal  Cboce  lie  fjit  Critica.  IV, 
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coglieuztt  oltropnssa  le  sue  »pcranze ,  e  nggi 
gc :   «  Le  donne    soltanto  mi  considenino  foi 
un  orrore  d'nomo;    trovaiio  flic  son   tropito  » 
ro ,  ecco  il  fondo  dell'  indegiiazione.     A  tiie  ia 
vi'ce  seinhro  d'  essere  inoralissjmo  e  di   uicriiATP 
il  premio  Moiitliyon;  poiclie  da  qiicHto  roinanto 
MCf-Tide  un  iuspgnanu'Dito  raolto  cliiArtt ,  e  si*  '( 
tiiadri  non  poiuM  2termettenu'  la  lettura  title  figtit, 
ritfiipo  elie  i  iniiriti  iion  t'aiebbiTo  male  a  con 
sigliarlo  alio  uingli.  JIa,  <'«infess(i,  di   cio  iion  mi 
do  pensiei'o ;  la  morale   detP  arte  stn  nulla  brl 
lezza  *   (III,  70  1).   Coinunque,  o^jU   ne  6  » 
sfatto;  (piL'Ui  clie  giidaiio,  ycsuiti  iu   vcste 
ga  e  {icsuiti  in    veste  corta,  sono  irritati  i! 
i<ue  nietaforu    o    delta  sua    franchozza  ,    nieuU 
altrn  (HI,  T(5).   «  Volete  sapen*  a   «-lie  siaino  n 
ridotti !  Nt-ppun-  le   t'otDKrafle  vo^Uoiio  piii ,  il 
dagherrotipo  v  un  iiisulto  e  la  storia  ana  »ati- 
ra !  »   (111,  7iS).  Iiiiporta  poco  ,   «  8i<   una  msji  e 
vera,  v  buonn;  gli  stt'ssi  libri  oseeni   nou 
iiiiiiiorali,  se    Hon    ptTclii'  niancano    di    veri 
(IV,  230). 

(31i('  da  nnmo  il  Fliiiibfrt,  ad  oiita  «lei 
amori  rou  Apuleio  c  Kabelais,  sentisse  una  i 
nausea  pel  t'ango  Imrgliese,  die  rivoltrtvn  m 
sue  opero,  lo  scriveva,  jiroteslando,  al  I'icliaT 
lo  ripeteva  iu  niille  luoglii  alia  C«di't  e  ad 
tri;  uia  e  affare,  die  non  ci  rifjuarda.  Pt 
maiora.... 

Si    8ar;\    osservato    come    il  Flaubt-rt, 
quulvolta  glieiie  capiti  I'occasione,  lascia  i 
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vedcrc  iinadifllilcnzu  iion  or(lin:iri;i  ihtIji  volrtritA; 
e  nil  jimitd  sill  iiUiile  ;,MOVii  imluj^iartii  iiu  luo- 
iiMMito  ,  e  perdii'  iliiiiostra  t^lie  egVi  seutisst'  di 
istiiito  il  canittere  teoreticii  ildhi  [loesiu ,  e  ptT- 
('III'  suno  di  niiissiri)!!  iiii|)ortauzi»  le  dtMlunioni 
(•he  lie  riciivii  nci  rii[)|iorti  tra  la  rorma  iiitni- 
tiva  e  la  t'lirma  pratica  (Icllu  spiiito.  iJj  quc- 
ste  1.1  prima  e  iii(li]iL'ii(iciite  dalla  sccorida ,  e 
so  seuipri!  sa  iiiaiitfiR-rsI  talo,  nun  lu'riia'ttendi) 
iiivnaioiii  lud  siui  cmiuiio,  ditto  pnicedc  pel  iiie- 
jjlio  ;  ae  invece  si  lascia  accoaipaynare  o  ppggio 
dririiiiinre  dall'  altra,  la  sua  sorte  6  decisa.  Vo- 
Itr  liiie  ipiesto  o  quello ,  vohr  fare  cosl  o 
I'os'i ,  acciiiftendosi  ii  un'  (tpeni ,  b  giiV  averne 
f(>iii)ir(HHL'Ssa  la  riuseita :  <'ftiidizii)rie  essenzia- 
le  deli'  arte  t)  la  spontaueitil,  liiori  dalle  scuo- 
le,  luiigi  dai  inodelii  e  tlalle  reijole.  «  Un  poe- 
iiia  e  ptissibile ,  aoln  ove  ronHentiaiiu)  a  sba- 
razzarci  d' njjiii  iiitenzinne  di  farlo  »  (II,  180). 
8i  coricepisce  libefiiineate  e  liberatiieiito  «  oc- 
coire  eseguire  come  si  e  coneepito.  He  io  voles- 
si  inettere  dell'  azione  nel  romanzo  clie  sto  pre- 
parando,  mi  nuioverei  in  virtii  di  un  sistema, 
e  guasterei  tntto.  Bisogna  cantnre  nellu  propria 
voce  »  (II,  07).  Le  prefazioni,  nello  qiiali  I'  an- 
tore  afterma  <ii  aver,  aviito  nn  prograinnia  o  ii- 
na  niira,  scrivendo,  <i  staniio  snl  liinitare  di  o- 
pere  sbfigliate,  e  mnnt  una  prova  ill  piii  al  no- 
stro  assiinto ;  »  pri'cedoini  opcrc  eecellenti,  e 
sono  una  ealnnnia.  « (Jlie  signiftca,  cliiede  a 
Paul  Alexis,    il  trionfo    certo  della  nostra  lotta 
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nella  Dedicu    (di    Im  fin    de    Liufie  PelegriM\\ 

Qualo  lott;)t  II  renlismo  ?  La!<i(>jaiuo  ih\  juirte  fT 
iiiili  pucrilita.  I'erclu^  yiiiisturo  un'  upeni 
prefazioni  e  caluiuiiarsi  con  uu'inst'gnu  t  •  {\\ 
'MYl).  A  iniilii  perm  »\  iiiimaf^inu  il  tiiale,  tli 
h  sUtu  vittiiuii  imre  il  gi-nio  ,  ullurchi>  lia 
colta  o  81  (!  fabbriciitii  una  i>oetJvii ,  iiHordit.* 
iv  inesHO  iil  segiiito  di  iiu  caposcuolM.  Esenij 
lo  Chatcauhrinud,  die,  ;;iuirdiiii<Iu  >itl  altri,  mi' 
tome  tarimtc  It-  ali ;  egli  ha  siihitu  il  inedesin 
destino  del  Voltaire.  «  L'  nno  e  I'  altro,  haul 
fatto,  artisticaiiiente,  il  possibile  e  rimpossibi] 
per  puastave  b*  piii  auimimbilj  doti  loro  a 
cesse  da  l)io.  II  Voltaire  sarebbe  »t:itii  uti  jjr 
poeta,  senzu  liuciue,  e,  senza  Fdnelun,  vhis 
die  vette  avrebbe  toccnte  la  ineiite  die  concel 
VtUMa  e  liem\  Se  le  opoie  dassidie  rispleudoH 
di  iiiimottale  bellezza,  gli-6  cbe  sono  ori);;iuali:i 
puntu  e  questo ,  trarre  ogui  cossi  dni  jiroin; 
essere  *.  Certo  e  necessario  leggere,  «  niolto 
die;  ma  a  ])ntto  die,  quaiitu  viene  di  fuori,  m 
trasforini  in  sangue.  « Occorre  bere  <Iegli  oc 
iii  e  digeriiii  »  (II,  99).  «  Orcorre  sapere  a  um 
inuria  i  inaestii,  idolutrarii ,  cercar  di  pen^ 
come  essi  e  poi  separaraene  *  (II,  13K).  8an^ 
e  nobilo  deaideriu  ipiello  di  gareggiare  coi  sol 
mi ;  ma  la  via  diritla  e  sicura  percio  non ' 
mettersi  sulle  loro  orme.  «  Siamo  artisti  qua 
to  essi,  Be  possiamo,  ma  altrinienti  cbe  essii 
l)arole,  ibc  rlcordauo  il  celebie  detto  del  (roetbj 
die  la  miglior  mauiera  dt  imitare  i  U-reci  ^ 
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curare  di  esser  gramli  quanto  cssi  lo  fiirnno. 
«  Invect'  (li  osliiiiirci  a  ri|iioilnne  vecchi  rliicg, 
bisognu  sl'orziirsi  u  iiivi'iit;iriif  ili  iiiiDvi  »  (11,277) 
n  inveutiirne,  cavaiidoli  da  uoi  <'  minuulo  in  noi, 
come  su  niiinn  ei  avesse  iiiai  im't'eiiiiti.  Dcttaru 
nil  iHM'iiiii,  tcTifnilri  iimanzi  ilei  iiKulelli,  h  come 
c'onlV'ziujKire  lui  ahito,  avfiulu  d'occliio  I'ultimo  fl- 
giiriiK).  Aliiti  Ut'lli  si  faiino  «stiuliaiulo  clit  funria, 
vhf  ••nlore  cdiiviene  alia  liile  |iersi)iiii.  in  Itilc 
ihlcrminuta  circoslunzn ;  vi  o  in  cio  iin  riijiporto 
di  toni  e  di  linei.',  I'lic  il  saito  dove  att'errare  ». 
K  lo  stfsso  vale  i)t'r  oj^ni  opcni  d'arte;  tjimndo 
naset' ,  c  come  tse  il  iiiuiiil<i  sorg;<'s.se  con  lei, 
e  nulla  fosse  esistito  primii.  nulla  le  csistesse 
d' attiirno.  «  V'6  iiiente  di  \nii  stiipido  di  quel 
Itiillpttinn  di  inode,  clic.  pailii  dej,'li  ahiti  imrtati 
la  scttiniana  nltinia,  pcrclic  alti'i  si  deciila  a 
|)ortiirli  lii  settitna  ve^jnente,  ti  die  di\  una,  re- 
pda  i>er  tuti  t  Ciascuno  ]>pr  essere  ben  vestito, 
deve  vcstire  come  si  cnnviene  alia  sua  ])ersona. 
15  seni])rt*  la  qiiistioiic  dcltu  poeticlie,  o<;ni  ope- 
ra da  fiire  lia  in  se  la  sn»  jtoetica  ,  fd  e  oh- 
blljiii  nostro  di  trt>varla  »   (IF,  37H)SO). 

K,  dojio  ('il),  j)arlalejj:li  di  scnole;  diteyli  die 
lie  foiida  o  ne  sejjue  una  I  «Voglio  provare,  — 
dice  tracciando  lo  schema  delle  luefnzioni,  die 

Ipoi  non  scrisse,  —  vojilio  provare  1' iusuflicienza 
delle  scuole,  quali  die  siano,  e  didiiarare  ad  al- 
ta  voce  che  noi  luin  abhiamo  la  pretesn  di  fori- 
darne ,  vXw  nun  bisogua  fondarne  *  (II,  ;U4). 
«  La  niia    scuola !   Ma    io  mi  Ikccio    ogni  mag- 


» 
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giora  sforzo  per   jjrocurare    <li  non    iivorn^ 
priori  le  lespingo  tntte  »   (IV,  220). 

A   iiK-   till   lirllo.... 


Voj;liit  l:i  mill  liUiTtiV,  e  non  seguire 
iiiil)iils()  ('III'  <|i)i'llii  (U'llti  mill  voce  internH^ 
ill  into  e  111  voi-e  di  l)i<>.  «  La  iiuMlioiTitii  vi 
zti  la  iTjfola,  ill  In  odiu ;  io  sentii  contro  ili  ei 
an  e  coiitio  ogui  restriisinnis  vorpoi-nzionp,  cast4 
gerarcliin,  livpllo,  gregge  iin'  esecrazione,  die  til 
riciupie  1' aiiiinii  »  (11,  .'^l"i).  I>el  resti),  Io  re|tol 
non  ri'siHteniiitKi  (tiii  ii  Itingo  all'  opera  deiuolj 
trice  (le.lld  s|iir)l<i  luoih'i'rn).  «  T;e  regnle  a^H 
vaniio,  \o  banieri!  cadoiio,  la  ti'ira  si  spinnj 
Noll  c  il  segno  foiiero  della  libertil  ?  L'nrt< 
clif  i'  seinpie  all'avaugtiardia,  La  ainieno  tenuti 
rpiCKta  via:  quale  6  la  poetiea  die  si  tcnga  il 
piedi  oggi  f  »  (11,130)  «  Che  vanitA  tiitt 
poetidio  «  !  (Ill,  332) 

Si  fa  bene  iliinqne,  eonce|H'.n(1o  liberamcnti 
e  lilteraiiu'iitc  i-scgiiendo  ;  ma  nttcnti  I  liisogni 
diflidai'c  di  quanto  riissoimgliii  a  isiiirazioui 
e  il  iiiii  (Idle  viiUc  imii  i-  sc  iion  pnrtiU 
]iresn  ,  esiiltazione  tittizia  ,  die  c-i  siaino  dntl 
vol(»!itaii;iniente  e  die  non  e  vcnuta  da  8olA 
D' aUniiuU'  non  »i  vive  ndl' ispirazione;  n6  l*e 
giiflo  gnloiipa  seuipre;  rabilitiV  consiste  uel  met 
tei'lo  al  passo  die  v(>>;ltam<i ,  senza  forzare 
niezzi,  coiiie  si  dice  in  ('(itiitaziouo.  «  Dubbij 
leggeie,  meditar  niollo,  iieusare  di  cuntim 
lo  stile,  e  sciivcre  il  meno  possibile,  alio 
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uni«'o  di  civlniare  V  iden,  die  boUe  in  iini  e  di- 
iMiindii  di  preiKhnt-  foniu),  sino  a  ulie  noii  glic- 
ne  itbbiaiiio  troviita  una  fsattu,  ineeisa  »  (1, 1S7). 
Con  che  iiidoviriianio  gii^  qiuil(>  sia  if  \wn- 
siero  del  Flanbert  sul  vcM'cliii)  e  sfiiijini  ililmt- 
hito  jirobleiiia  dclla  iiartc  sciliida  all'  iiifiegnn 
iiatiirale  v  alio  studio  iR'llt!  cicazioiii  strtisfiulie: 
pensieni,  t-lu-  e  ilotentiiiiato  <la  iiiotivi  iiidivi- 
diiali,  OfCJisionali,  stniici.  Clii  sciivt'  v  i|iudl(t 
8tcs»o  che  iliccva  alia  Sand  :  «  Viii  tinii  Siipcte, 
voi,  cliu  signilicti  passaic  ttilto  nn  ;;i()rni>,  la  te- 
sta tra  le  iiiaiii,  a  siiriMiiersi  il  rervello,  per  tro- 
varo  nna  lunula.  1/  itk-a  in  voi  seorre  abbon- 
dante,  eontinua,  conie  nn  fiunie  ;  in  »ie  e  nn 
tcnne  trio  d'  acqua,  c.  mi  occorrono  sforzi  enorini 
jiritna  di  otteiiere  una  cascata  »>  (III,  L'O."))  ;  qiiel- 
lo  stesso,  die  si  puraf^nnava  «  a  uno  elm  .suoni 
il  piano,  avetido  palle  di  piondxi  xnlle  falans:i  »> 
(11,  128);  «  a  uno  die,  aveiidu  ninsto  I'  ofweliio, 
Ciivi  auoui  falsi  dal  vi<dino ;  le  sue  dita  si 
ritintano  di  riiimtliii're  la  uota  esatta,  di  eui  Iia 
poseienza.  Allora  le  liif;rinio  vengon  giii  dajjli 
ocelli  del  ptvvrni  stiinipellature ,  e  1'  ardiett" 
eaite  dalla  stanea  niatio  »  (1,1!)S);  I'artista  clu', 
quantunqne  [men  lavnriti)  dalla  nntura,  lia  la 
nobile  anibizmne  e  il  proposito  feimo  perpr- 
tiiandi  nomiitls  eon  opere  eceellenti.  —  Quelli  a 
eni  scrive  sono  per  1o  piil  tali,  la  Colet  spe- 
eiahnente,  die,  se  lo  sbalordivnnit  per  la  facility 
rn)U  lo  oontetitaviin(»  punto  per  la  quiilitil  dci 
lavori  ;  veri   prodotti  dell'epoca,   tigli  o  eouteui- 


L 
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poniiiei  del  Lniniirtinc,  «  che  i«de|;i]6  di 
re  le  sue  uiiiabill  fncolt^  nativu  allu  dUcipH 
;relosu  (U'll'arti',  non  hadiitulu  piiiito  a  «liimiB 
10  In  vastii  rtirrii;  cLe  gli  si  ditVouiieva  gun 
rosiiiiicuto  (latl'animn,  non  ri^golandoln,  las 
iliilii,  per  c<ml  dire,  irifidizzatu  •  {*)•  del  UT 
Mussel,  cl»e  per  pijirizia  I'orse  o  per  affett 
ne  si  sottniRSi^  alia  dura  s»!rvitu  ilc)  dovere 
etico,  si  burin  delta  foriiin,  dilegRJo  la  rinm.  \«C 
yt'giiio  la  siiitaasi.  non  si  dette  il  niiiiiino  |ht 
siero  della  jiroprieta  dei  termini,  prendt-iido  [icr 
iin'  audacia  di  buon  i;Hsto  cib  eliu  on\  seoijilt 
(•cnieiitr  una  ribellione  eriininosa  »  (') :  roman 
tiei  iusoninia,  the,  «  trt)pi)o  libi^rnlmente  dotjtti 
dall'  alto,  nvevano  forse,  nelhi  luaggior  parte.  • 
busato  del  processo  un  po'  sonimario,  die 
siste  nel  eorregf^ere  i  difetti  di  un'  opera  (qn 
do  pur  It  rorreggevano  !)  iu)ba»!tctulc>ne  un-j 
tra....,  ed  era  savio  consiglio,  ag^innpfe  il 
netiere,  ri(tliiiuiiare  pubblicainente  le  tiuove 
nerazioiii  al  rispetto  dello  stile  (e  non  dcllo 
le  Roltanto  !) ,  era  anzi  ricondurle  alio  vere,  r 
le  sane,  nlle  ^randi  tradizioni  della  lingua  (| 
jilio,  della  lettcratiua  in  ^enere  !),  Pascal 
eevii  siiio  ii  tpiiiidiri  volte  alcune  tlello  I'ro 
piatea,  o  Raeitie  iioii  iiiipiegava  nieiio  di 
aiini  a  cnrnpnrre  e    a  serivere    la     PItddre  * 


(')  MEA'Dks  C,    I.a  Itijfnde  rfn  I'ariiaMHe  i-ttntrmixit\ 
BruxelloH,  1884,  \\.  21. 

(«)  MKNijfes,  Ibid.  ,  11.  22. 

(?)  HMoire  el  Uttfraiure,  II,  p.  142. 
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Era  ancbe  di  piik:  era  I'ideale  di  nn'atte,  che, 
conaervando  la  parte  ragionevole  e  non  yerita- 
ro  del  classicisino,  e  rinnegandu  la  parte  cadu- 
cu  del  romanticismo ,  fosse  libera  da  pn  stole  e 
da  convenzioni,  e  riconoscesse  sao  nnico,  sn- 
premo  diritto  e  dovere  di  rendere  esattamente 
I'idea,  dornnqne  attinta,  dalFanticbitJl  o  dal 
medio  evo,  daila  vita  contemporanea  e  nazio- 
uale  o  dalle  storie  e  dalle  tnidizioni  indiane. 
«  Per  Dio,  di  arabeschi  ne  faremo  qnanti  e  qnan- 
do  vorreino,  e  meglio  degli  altri.  Bisogna  mo- 
strare  ai  classicisti,  che  siatno  piil  classici  di 
loro,  e  fare  iiupallidire  di  rubbia  1  romantici, 
oltrepassandone  le  intenzioni  »  (11,252) ;  e  a  rin- 
8(!irvi  6  iiopo  sopratntto  di  lavoro  teuace  e  co- 
stante,  di  coscienza.  Gol  qiial  terniine,  cosckn- 
za,  a  me  seinbra  clie  ne  il  Flaubert,  n^  altri 
che  la  raccoinando  con  lui,  volesse  alludere  al- 
ia coscienza  morale,  come  i)iU'e  1'  intenda  il  Bru- 
netidre,  sulle  parole  del  Guillaume  (') ;  sibbene 
alia  coscienza  jmcologica,  a  quella  specie  di  ri- 
Hessione,  che  ci  fa  veder  chiaro  nolle  opere  no- 
stre,  e  ci  periHette  di  anulizicarle,  di  averle  sot- 
t'  occhio,  negli  elenienti  e  nell'  iusieuie  ;  a  nn 
seutiinento  illuininato  dell'  aito,  die  di  istinti- 
va  81  fa  ra<i;ionsUii,  ])iu  consciu  dei  .suoi  mezzi, 
pifi  sicnra  dei  siioi  cfVctti  o  dcji  suoi  procedi- 
menti.  II  I-'lauhcrt  piivatamcnte  e  dalla  solitn- 
dine  di   Cioissct  coiiibalteva  la  l»atta<;lia  inizia- 


(I)  Op.  ,-..  p.   22H. 


sum. 


ta  prima  dal    (taiitier.  ji\h  in  fama  di  critic 
«li  rcsellatore  dclla  lin};u:i<  a  Paiigi.   «  La 
Kia  c  iin'  arte    I'lio  hi   apprcndu,  (.'lie    liu  i  auoi, 
uietodi,  le    sue    forniolc,  i  niioi    arcani,    il 
iHintnippurUo,  il  siio  lav»»ro  ariiionico  »;  e  I'iS 
niziuiie    o    padroiia    ili    si'    solo    a    patt^) 
trovnrsi  8emi)re  tra  matio  nno  strnniento  pc» 
taineiitc  intoDato  o  ul  qitak-  iion  iiiiuichi  alc^ 
citidii  *   ('). 

Trm-nillii  I   L'nrt   roltniite 

nil  priiicipio  <:li<'  fii  praticato  e  piarque 
stCBSi)  IVaiuk'lairi'  (').  Vero  is  die  1'  un 
noil  esclndo  I'allro  ;  1'  antmTitica  anzi  pub  es- 
Ncre  cd  c  tra  i  duveri  iimrali  ill  chi  scrive  i-ol 
jjropositn  di  farsi  legfri'rc,  appnuto  per  la  ma* 
nieru  di  scrivere,  come  e  proprio  dcirartista  ^H 
a  nil'  basta  aver  uotata  la  diflVrenza,  e  torrMV 
lA,  onde  in'  era  dijiartito.  Ji'  anmre,  eselam^iij 
Flunhert,  c  la  fude.  «  Fede  c  amorc.  8e  voi  4^H 
Mte  /cdc,  sniKoveimtc  Ic  wontiiffnv  ;  chi  lia  jiro- 
iiunziato  qneste  parrile,  lia  riunti\ato  il  mcnulo, 
perclie  non  lyj  diihitatn...  Tnttu  alia  line  cede 
e  tut  to  si  alibassa  iiinanzi  ad  una  ostinaxiunei 
costante  ■>  (11,174).  K  ritoinando  sii  di  una 


(')   Eifcrito  ilal   niirXKTlicnK,   L'tfrolnUoii  ilr  la 
tj/riqur,   II,  p.    liO. 

(')   Cf.   liAriiELAIRK,    /•V<'«)ii  </u   iMii/.    I>li,  25-(i. 
(»)  Cf.  La  Crilica.  IV,  pp.  245-8. 


stinzione,  cbe  rigorosamente  oon  regge,  segno 
di  immensa  invidia,  sitaa  da  parte  i  sommi, 
qoali  Shakespeare,  Babelais,  Cervantes,  Moli6- 
re,  Hago,  le  cai  piramidi,  cento  volte  superiori 
alle  nostre,  fatte  di  ciottoli  pazientemente  di- 
sposti  1'  uno  snll'  altro,  risultano  di  nn  un  sol 
blocco,  alzato  di  an  solo  sofflo,  al  disopra  e 
al  di  faori  di  ogni  arte  (II,  189).  Qiiesti  ven- 
gono  costituiti  in  una  regione  superna,  dove 
si  contempla  e  si  animira,  senza  fiatare ;  e  il 
loro  sorgere,  la  forma  delle  loro  opere  pno  pa- 
ragouarsi  a  nn  rude  colosso  di  pictra,  venuto 
su,  non  si  sa  come,  in  virt.ti  di  forze  segrete. 
I^^on  sono  arcbi  di  finita  fattnra,  non  tempi  dal- 
le linee  classiche  ed  armoniche ,  non  statue 
vho  rivelano  le  carezze  del  la  lima ;  sou  monta- 
gue  dai  flancbi  largbi,  dalla  vetta  cbe  si  ua- 
sconde  tra  le  niibi.  Micbelct  li  cbiama  i  prima- 
geniti  della  divinitA  ! 

I  secondogeniti  vanno  divisi  in  poeti  ed  arti- 
st! o  scrittori:  i  poeti  di  vena  larga  e  scorre- 
vole,  cbe  cantnno  8enza  fatica  c  senza  stento, 
quasi  senza  avvedersene  ;  gli  artisti  meno  ric- 
cbi,  nieno  abbondiinti,  ma  cbe  vedono  u  sanno 
quel  cbe  fuuno,  pazienti,  laboriosi,  di  una  co- 
scienza  rlHessa,  attiaverso  la  quale  scoprono  ed 
evitano  ogni  neo ;  i  piiiiii  cbe,  dotati  di  ^enio 
ma  scarsl  di  j^nsto,  sou  cajjaci  di  belli,  bellis- 
sinii  franuneiiti,  noii  di  uu'opera  dalla  tiaiiia 
Holida ;  i  sccondi  die  compensano  col  s"sto  e 
la  tenacia  del  lavoro,  il  iiiaiico  di  genio,  c  i)re- 


le,   tanto  revisteci 
le-  BMvplo  4tfiU  nnt    Byron.  1) 
tmmutine,  P^wgwr;  «U-gli  aliri,  ttittH 
tmi  del  amtki  di  Laigi  XIV  e  eiwcia 
Bntlia    «  ttottan  vixrik.  qnaiito  Moliet 
la  Ifagwi  fksMcws  bcneb^    fosse  iiu 
■con  iwetl.  Cbe  In  fiiCtof  Ha    »egn\t 
Ihiea  iiko  Hi  tvnninp  nitinin  ed   ha  d 
cosi  ristretto,  del  belio.  tttC 
plaaUr*.   dt  rai    em  capuce  • 
IHcssi  lo  stcssodei  contetu|>or»Dei  di  Ini.  * 
ecBii  enonni,  aearrendoti,  ne8i.snno  shiilopli 
t«^  ehe  vi  fiiecte  pensarp  a  tiua  natui 
unuins,  c<NM  eaiiUa  li.'g:g»Ddo    Oiuer 
\mk  Shakespeare,  nessuno :  ma  cbe 
Cone    »t    Si»tu»  studiati  di  tn>var  I'esf 
gittsta  dei  loro  |ien»ieri !  Che  lavoro,  ch*j 
Come  »i  consiiltnvnuo  »  vicenda,  come  I 
v«m»  il  liitino.   i'<»me  lopjievano  lL>nt:uii«lii 
Pidea  e  rcsi  tiitta;  la  forma  6  pieua, 
cose  flnu  a  scoppinmv*  (II,  194). 

Ijiiiili  dnrornnno  di    piu !    II     Klaut 
esita  a  rispondtTc :   «  Xon    sono  i  porfi 
restano,  ma  kU  scrittori»  (II,  i:?7).  *  Hi* 
vere  /reildnmenle;  diftidiamn  di  (|nella 
riscaMuinento.  vhv  si  cliiiima  inpirazionc,' 
entra  si)esso  pi  it  di  emozioni  iicrvosti   ch« 
zn  musculare.  Opjji,  per  eseinpio,  mi 
to  dinpoato;  la  froiite  mi  brnriu,  le    fr 
puotio;  son  due  oro  die  mi  propongo  di 
e  il   lavoro   mi    i-i|iip1ia  di   miniito   in    miil 
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in  loogo  di  nna  idea,  ne  ho  dieci,  e  dove  sarebbe 
necesaaria  1'  esposizione  piii  seniplice,  mi  viene 
una  similitudine.  Continiterb,  ne  son  certo,  flno 
a  doinani  aenza  fatica.  Ma  io  li  conosco  qnesti 
balli  mascherati  dell'lmmaginazione,  dai  qnali 
si  ritorna  coUa  loorte  nel  caore,  spossati,  an- 
noiati  delle  falsity  viste,  delle  sciocchezze  getta- 
te  snlla  carta :  ogni  cpsa  deve  essere  fiitta  a 
freddo,  posatamente.  Quando  Lonvel  voile  no- 
cidere  il  duca  di  Berry,  bevre  nna  caraffa  di 
orzato,  e  non  fall!  il  colpo:  era  an  paragone 
del  povero  Pradier,  e  P  bo  sempre  vivo  nella 
ueiDoria,  perclife  di  un  alto  insegnamento  a  obi 
sn  intenderlo  »  (11,  175-6).  Esser  sempre  padro- 
ni di  s6,  sempre  coscienti  del  lavoro  cbe  com- 
piamo ,  senza  febbre  e  senza  fretta.  « Nota 
che  si  arriva  a  far  delle  cose  belle,  a  forza  di 
pazienza  e  di  langa  euergia ;  modera  gli  slanci 
del  tao  spirito  »  (I,  187).  «  Non  trascurar  nulla , 
lavora,  rif^  e  non  licenziar  1'  opera ,  se  non 
quando  sei  couvinto  di  averle  data  tutta  la  per- 
fezione  possibile.  II  genio  non  h  raro  adesso , 
nui  cib  che  uinuca  e  clie  bisogna  sforzarci  di 
avere  e  la  concienza  »  (I,  202).  «  Biiletti,  rllletti, 
prima  di  scrivere  ;  tutto  dipende  dalla  concezione; 
quest'ussiowa  del  grau  (roetbe  vale  piii  di  mil- 
le  rettoridie  messe  insieme.  Sinora  non  ti  e 
mancato  se  non  la  pazien/.a;  non  credo  la  pazien- 
za sia  il  ^enio,  ma  qualcbc  volta  ue  6  il  segno, 
e  lo  sostituiscc  »  (11,  132).  «  11  geuio  e  Dio  clie 
lo  d^,  ma  il  talento  h  cosa  che  dipende  da  noi ; 


e  con  nno  spirito  diritto,  coll'  ainorc  flclla 
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(II,  171).  «  Cnuic  suiipone  che  nati  con  una, 
vocHzione  mediocre  «  dotnti  di  un  certo  gi^ 
zio,  non  si  possn,  a  via  di  studio,  di  tempo,* 
uccanimeuto,  di  sncrifi/.i  di  ogni  sorta,  ginagem^ 
n  i)rodurre  del  buono  !  Se  cos)  fosse,  la  )4(H 
ratiira,  coiiie  1"  iiitendiamo  noi,  snrc1)l»e  tiu^? 
cuiiazioue  da  idioti,  c  tanto  varrebbe  carez 
un  pezzo  di  legno  o  covnr  ciottoli  »  (II,  20J| 
Anchn  la  nnttira  deve  uintare ;  essa  is  anl 
siiiiposto;  inu  c'inganneremnio  a  credere 
basti  da  sola.  «  yeH'artc  e  il  fniiutismo  delFai 
te,  clie  coMtituisce  il  seutimento  artisticn.f 
jioesia  non  e  se  non  nna  iitaniera  <li  percepire' 
cose,  un  organo  .spcciate  (■he  staceia  la  mat^ 
e,  sonza  candjiarln,  la  trastifriira.  Kbbenc 
voi  guardate  il  niondo  esclnsivamente  attruvers 
queste  lenti,  esso  .>iari\  tiuto  della  loro  tinta,  e 
le  i>arole  jter  i'S[Kiiiiere  il  vostro  pensiero  si 
troveranno  in  uti  nipporto  iatale  con  i  fatt! 
che  1' avranuo  detenu iiintn.  Per  far  bene  una 
cosa,  occorre  elic  r'ntii  neila  nostra  eostituzionel 
un  botanieo  non  ilcve  avere  ne  le  unini,  nb  glj 
ocelli,  lie  la  testa  di  nn  astronomo,  e  gii  nstrl 
van  uiirati  da  In:  solo  in  relazione  alle  erbtv 
Da  ijuestd  eonnnbio  delPenergia  e  dell' edue}i> 
ziono  risntta  il  tatto  ,  il  mocimenio ,  il  <imio ,  i| 
(jitto,  la  Inee  inline  *.  <^iiante  volte  lia  sentito 
da  6U0  padre,  elie  indovinava  le  nialattie,  8unzA 
saperc  percL6  ;    «  il    niedesimo  sentinient-t* 
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snggeriva  per  istinto  il  riinedio  a  costui,  deve 
fur  cadere  noi  snlla  parola.  A  tal  grado  non 
perveniamo,  se  non  nati  pel  luestiere,  e  dopo 
averlo  esercitato  lunghi  anni  con  accanimento  » 
(II,  193-4). 

In  queste  teorie  del  Flaubert  6  facile  rico- 
noscere  qnello  che  poi  fn  il  douiuta  centrale 
dei  Parnassian!.  «  L'art«  senza  dabbio  non  basta 
a  dar  vita  a  nn'opera,  occorrendo  ancbe  I'ispi- 
razione  o  il  genio ;  ma  senza  1'  arte,  cbe  nella 
sna  essenza  si  modiflca  molto  meno  che  non 
supponiamo,  senza  di  essa,  cbe  k  generale  ed 
eterna,  niuna  opera  dnra  eternamente  »  (').  Nel 
Nostro  forse  si  va  nn  passo  innanzi,  in  qnanto 
ritieno  cbe,  a  paritii  di  condizioni,  il  gusto  puo 
supplire  il  genio,  non  il  genio  il  gusto.  Ma  ge- 
nio e  gusto  son  veraniente  due  cose  diverse  o 
non  piuttosto  due  nomi  di  una  cosa  sola?  ('). 


(')   MF.NDfcs.    Op.    C.  ,    ])1>.    21-2. 

(•-)  Cf.  Ckock,  Enhticn^,  pp.  120-1. 


CUecclie  sia  tli  ei<»,  <»  il  sentiHiento ,  die 
strinsu  intoino  a  Le<!once  I>e  Lisle  i  i'tideli  del 
Paniiiso,  fii  nil  sentimentn  di  triitlice  i(nitt'stii 
(•(iiitri)  I'tirte  iriiltniiiza  isrulieatii  dai  rotiiiintici 
lmf,'olahi.  contra  1' arte  baiiale  degli  scrittori 
di  caiizoni  (JJesaiigit'r,  Beraii;jer  etc.),  ooiitro 
I'ai'te  piajjiiiiiculusa  e  facile  ik'i  lauiartiiiiani 
dcgeiierati  »  (');  ua  ilesiderio  cioi-  di  inafjyior 
cnra  nclla  foraia  e  di  iiii  fondo  nieno  80j^i;etti- 
vo  (-).  I'ti  altro  lato  ([iiesto,  VimpersonnUlu,  per 
ciu  il  Flaidjcrt  si  accosta  ai  Pariiassimn ;  e 
nil  altni  caiiitolti  della  storia  deila  ciitica,  al 
iinalc  e  Ipj^ato  il  siu)  iioiiie  :  cajiitolo  afin  miovo 
del  tuttit,  in  iju-.into  sc  nc  trovanu  ceuiii  fiu  nei 
tniKatisti  della  Kiiiascenza  ;  e  neaiiclie  seiiza 
riscontri  iielle  altre  letterature;  poiidie  il  iiihIp, 
clic  pigliava  a  coinbattere  ,  come  in  Francia  , 
era  ditfuso  in  Itidia :  o  al  di  qna,  come  al  di 
111  delle  AljM  ,  ebbe  fustigatori  feroci ,  tra  cni 
Uiiisne  Ciirducci  nelle  strofe  nlte  e  unimoHe  del- 
Vlntermt'zzo. 

Era  nna  reazione  ;  ma  le  cjiuso  di  easa  vnn- 
no  cercate  piii  lontano  che  nclla  stanchezza  dei 
iDotivi  e  dei  ]>roeedim('nli  della  scnola  in  linre: 
a   sjjiegarsela  <'.iMiveiiieutemetite   e  nojio  risaliro 


(')  Calmettks  F.  ,  Vh  demi  tiieU  litl^rairr,  Lecontc 
He  IAhU  ft  HM  ami*,  Pnris.   1900,  p.   1«3. 

(')  Cf.  Pica  V.,  Ldteralura  li'tcveiioiie,  Milano,  1898, 
p.   19  e  segg. 
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airintliriuo  scientifico    inaugarato  net  sec6# 

i|uarto  iIpI  s«co1o.  Come  il  ritnianticiMino,  itrimuli 

e*<«?r*  I'Sletico  era  fttaro  lilasutluo  e  moral*; 

cod)  il  realisniu,    priina    che     tielht    fuatASi 

liel  jH-nsioro  o  nelle    eoacienjte  ;    prima  v\te 

V  artv  detlo  StetuUial,  il«l  Uulznc  e  del  Fltiuhriv 

fu  nelle  KpeculaziODi  del  Comte  u  del  Litrrv*it 

tnttc  le  iHnniJVstaaiioni  delhi    vita  e  duU'onw 

franccsc.  Cbi  vnul  conosi-cn?  1'  nonio.  intei 

ixui  il  pruprio  lo.  iiia  la  iisioli>gi:i,   I*  <-tni>i 

lu  storia;  e  il  po-stnluto ,  rlie   colpiva  in  picM 

petto  I'indieidualimiio,  —  e^tpnsjildo  d»dle 

di'l  Cousin,  del  Jotiftroy  e  del    Saisset.  t» 

dclle  dottrine  romanricbe  — ,  s«>stitu{tu  \\ 

razione  esterna    all'  ioterna,    contribuU 

nltro.  a  svilnpparc  il  scnso  del    i-enle  «•  ad 

fare  raratteri    di  salda    teinpra,   abborren 

sogno,  preparati  a  tutto  e  a  tutto  pronti 

sejrnarsi,  come    tanti    fatalisti.   Gioie    o    «l 

augeli  o  mostri,  viltik  o  croismi,   v'  6  noa 

dellc  cose   o    degli    arveninienti,  a  cni  \ 

non  pub  sottrarsi!  Che  spirit!  sittatti  si 

Rcro  sentir  i)ortati,  non  a  temi  fantastiri  « 

timentali.  uon  acostnizioni  idealt  e  subbid 

ina  a  ijunlvbe  cos:t  di  sodn,  nppare  ovviu 

rivolseio  alia  vita :  la    vita    in     atto.   nel 

vODtinuitik,  al  dire  del  De    Sanctis,  eoine  j 

la  natura.  L'artista  cioe,  nel  creare,  gua 

la  vita  reale;  e  cercando  di  avvicinarlesi  ijiianl' 

piit  b  possibile,    «  nun  tratCa    la    sua    vre 


(»)  Cf.  La  CHtica,  IV,  pp.  241-5. 
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come  un  mezzo  a  sfogare  i  suoi  sentiment!  e 
fa  diacontinuii  quella  vita,  interrompendola  coi 
snoi  inni  e  colle  sue  elegie  »  ;  ma  «  dimentica 
86  in  lei  e  ne  rispetta  1'  autonomia  »  ;  1'  arte 
insomroa  diviene  oggettiva  e  Inscia  »he  le  cose 
parlino  <Ia  lore,  che  il  lettorc  entri  in  comnnio- 
ne  immediata  colle  cose  (').  L'  opera  lelteraria 
e  come  ua  qtiadro  o  nna  statua  in  cui  non  v'6 
poato  per  1'  aiitore ;  ed  h  perfetta,  «  quando  I'af- 
finit^  e  la  coesione  di  ogni  sua  purte  diviene 
cosl  completa ,  che  il  processo  della  creazione 
rimnne  un  mistero ;  quando  la  sincerity  della 
sua  realta  cosl  evidente,  il  suo  modo  e  la  sua 
ragion  d'  easere  cosl  necessaria,  che  la  mano 
dell'  artista  rimane  assolutamciito  iuviaibile  e 
1'  opera  prende  1'  aria  di  un  avvenimento  reale, 
quasi  si  fosse  fosse  fatta  da  »d,  e  avesse  matn- 
rato  e  fosse  venuta  fnori  spontanea,  senza  por- 
ta r  traccia  nelle  sue  forme  viventi  ne  della 
mente  ove  germoglio,  ne  dell'  occhio  che  la  in- 
travide ,  ne  delle  labbra  che  no  morniorarono 
le  prime  parole  »  (-).  Una  lagritua  o  un  sorriso 
die  faccia  eco  alle  lugrime  e  ai  sorrisi  dei  per- 
sonaggi  cacciati  sulla  scena  ;  un'  csclamazione, 
un  giudizio,  una  morale  qualsiasi  ,  e  1'  opera 
non  avrebbe  j)iu  «  la  sua  unitA.  impersonalc,  il 
suo  tarattere  di  processo  verbale,  scritto  per 
r  eternitil  sal  inanuo.  L'  cii'ozione  dello  scritto- 
re  sarc'bbe  <li  imbarazzo  a  quella  dei  persouag- 


■I.  ■,*» 


(')  Sirilli  vnii,  II,  p.  144.  Cf.  aiu-he  p.  73. 
(-)  Caplana,  Op.  t.  ,  II,  pp.  122-3. 


gi ;  ilal  giudizio  sno  resterebbe  atteutinta 
lenno,  lezione  dei  f'atti  »  ('). 

11  D.'  Sanctis,  parhindo  t\e.U'Aj<»ommoif. 
lustra  dn  par  sno  qncsto  nuovo  nttefrgiaiue 
dcllo  Kptrito  artistioo,  c  qnello  die  Hfrli 
»ti\e  delle  cose,  iilealc  delle  cose.  «  Nella 
deir  alberjjo  Boncocur,  in  mezzo  alia  ilesolii 
al  presentiniento  (lell'abbandono,  nn  raggio 
sole  ))enetra  ilhiininando.  Mentre  il  pian^^ 
siugliiozzi  soft'oeano  la  madre,  dae  bambioni 
mono  nel  riso  della  pace,  lln  poeta  dir 
snbito  elio  quel  raggio  di  sole  e  quelbi 
pace  b  nn'ironia.  -Zola  ni>n  dice  nulla,  ft 
sft  cbe  parlii  sola.  C'e  anclie  Lalia,  fan 
di  otto  unni,  che  lia  visto  niorir  la  mamr 
to  1p  mazzate  del  padre  ubbriaco,  che  prtS 
anclip  h'i  ciascuna  sera  le  fnistate  clelPubbii 
cbezza,  cbe  fa  da  mammina  lei  alle  due  ptod 
sorelline,  ed  ^  tntta  ordine,  tutta  netter.zi^| 
ta  previdenza  ,  e  non  La  allra  cspressinn^V 
1'  anirna  se  non  due  occbi  neri ,  peusos^ 
taliira  ingrandisce ,  quando  alcuna  com 
dair  abitudine  e  la  sorpreude.  Oranmi  h 
]>uzzo  dell'  acquavite,  foriero  delle  frnstat 
una  sera  entra  la  buoim  (lervasia,  ebe 
le  era  scudo  contro  il  padre,  lo  sente  dall 
CIV  di  (icrvasia  o  infinrndiscc  quegli  ofcj 
pensoai.  Quanta  niatciia  di  osservazjoiu', 
coniuioziuue    in  quella    Lalia,  chu  iiou 


mvir, 
iaatefl 

ggiOj 

iiifli 
dire^ 

faogl 


inn©  H 


(')  Zola,   Let  romanoieif  iiu 
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gaarda.  Qnesto  b  Pideale  delle  oose  »  (').  Ck>si  an- 
che  il  Flaabert,  nel  riferire  alia  Golet  le  sue  im* 
pressioni  sail'  Onele  Tom,  doi>o  arer  notato  che 
il  libro  non  vivrA  pit  della  qoistione  adombra- 
tavi,  perchfe  concepito  come  mezzo  di  lotta  e 
non  come  incarnazione  disinteressata  del  bello 
pnro,  aggiunge  :  «  Le  riflessioni  dell'  aatore  mi 
hanno  continnamente  irritato ;  o  che  c'6  forse  bt- 
aogoo  di  predicbe  salla  schiavitii  T  Mostrateme- 
la,  ecco  tatto.  II  gran  pregio  del  Dernier  jour 
d'  un  eondamnS,  ad  outa  della  prefazione ,  cbe 
6  nn  attentato  alia  robnstezza  delP opera,  per 
nie  sta  apputo  nel  futto  che  non  vi  ei  trova 
una  parola  contro  la  pena  di  morte ;  ne  il  poe- 
ta  dccliima  contro  1'  nsura  nel  Mercante  di  TV- 
nezia ;  nia  la  forma  drammatica  ba  qnesto  di 
bnono  che  annulla  V  antore  »  (11,  165).  E  nel 
Detix  CheminH  del  De  Maricourt  osserva  fra 
V  altro  :  «  A  cbe  pro  1'  inciso  comme  pour  obeir 
a  la  grande  loi  du  contrante  t  So  lo  ritraete  il 
contrasto  ,  e  inutile  rilevaruielo  »  (III,  341).  In- 
soniina  «  pouo  parlare  noi  e  far  molto  parlar  le 
co.se.  Sint  lacrimae  rerttm  Dateci  le  lagrime  del- 
le coso  e  risparuiinteci  le  lagrime  vostre!  »  (*). 
Questo  il  pnnto  di  partenzn  ;  c  non  si  nega 
che  uu'arto  cos\  coneepita  Iia  qnalche  cosa  di 
verauiento  foitc,  non  volendo  ripetere  da  altro 
la  sua    effieacia  die    dall'  iuteusitA  dell'  cspres- 


(<)  Scritii  villi.   II,  PI).  78-9. 

(•)  Dk  Sanctis,  Up.  c,  II,  p.  82. 
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sintiH ;  uiii    i1  ilibnttit^j    si  va    n  tiiaoo 
iillaigaudo;  «  riellu  ciicdu  Jill' lo,  scnx' altffl^ 
tivo  die  il  iiri>i>tisito   di   f.irc    1*  oppoato 
die  liiinno  fatto  gli  ultinii  roinuutici,  Bi 
HO  II  o;;iii  tonnii  ili    |i(if8i:i,  cUn  sin    \n    nJ 
zidiie  iliiollii  ()  iiuUreltii    ill   tia    t-untcnl 
prio  (lelln    psidic  deW  artistn  ,    e    »(|>ecij 
Hv  tolto    (liill)i    sfern    dci  scntitnenti    r< 
sotto  il   noiiio  ili  nimpaiici, 

C\w-  lion  siit  nil  principid  di  quell! 
iiiiiinettunu  contniri,  ognuuo  fnciliiiunte 
dp.  Ij'io  intcriori',  le  moi  hd'wHtihU  tli  I'ascat.  1 
c  di  per  se  relViittiirio  all' iirtu,  nt»  questa  i 
gun  di  iiccogliere  fnv  le  sue  bmecia  — 
quaiito  quelle  della  bontiY  diviiin  —  la 
intinia  ,  gli  intiini  aoiriii  o  ;;cniiti  <*  pa 
<'olni  dif  canta.  La  luce  cbc*  avvolge 
iiiuria  di  tSnfi'o  ,  griduiitv  at  iiiondo  lo 
disperato  della  sua  caiiie  ,  iion  C«  pifi 
ipidlii  oadit  si  inaditi  il  nuiiic  di  Rab< 
vetta  siilla  quale  1'  nininirazione  eoncc 
8i'»H)li  lia  uiesHo  Onizio  o  Tibiillo  non 
siihlimt;  tli  qiidla  pouquistata  dal  Ijntnnf 
il  lauro  dd  Pctrarca  o  del  Ijcupauli  val  li 
(|iidlo  <li  LiM'onte  De  Liale.  Alia  ouruna  su 
dd  Malzait,  clii'.  t'a  cosi  di  freqneiite  cam 
itelle  pagitie  dd  suoi  roiiian?.!.  iitm  luis 
Harcbbe  ainncatn,  ae  pari  alle  costrnzic 
diose  avesse  avato  lo  stile.  Ciuscuno 
via  piuinia  ,  con  metodo  f  coida  iiroprl 
j;iiin(,'c  il  grada  di  perCeziouo  al  di 
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le  ogni  acala  di  valori  k  xm  non  senso.  «  L'  io 
—  osserva  bene  E.  dee  Essart  —  non  h  odio- 
80  ge  non  negli  autori  uiediocri  »  (').  Ma  in  Fran- 
cia,  «  dove  per  Pantico  baon  senso  smarrito  —  ^ 
nn  francese  che  parla  —  e  nso  cbe  un  disor- 
dine  cncci  1'  altro  »  ('),  V  impersonality  delF  arte 
fu  asaimta  a  dignity  di  domma,  in  opposizione 
al  soggettivismo  romantico;  ed  ebbe  paladini  i 
classicisti  qnali  Nisard,  Saint  -  Marc  Girardin  e 
Brunetiere,  i  Pnrnassiani ,  e  i  realisti  tatti  dal 
Prondhon  alio  Zola.  Bagiooi  apoditticLe  iu  soste- 
gno  della  tesi  nessiino  ne  dh,  e  nessnno  potrebbe 
dame;  abbondano  iuvece  quelle  di  convenienza, 
e  son  Tarie  come  le  scuole  a  cni  i  critici  appar- 
tengono.  II  Flaubert,  die  vi  era  portato  anche 
per  temperaroento  —  il  prinio  esempio  di  arte 
inipersonale  nell'epoea  uioderna  u  infatti  nelhv 
Bovary  —  qua  e  h\  nell*  epistolario  ne  adduce 
pareccbie,  non  sempre  inantenendosi  eguale ,  e 
spcsso  contradicendo  i)iii  o  meno  visibilmente 
a  teorie  predilette,  come  la  spontaneitii  e  la  fi- 
nalita. 

II  leit  -  motir  di  tntta  la  discussioue  si  pno 
trovarlo  in  una  lettera  del  1853  alia  Golet. 
«  Nella  I'aysanne,  scrive,  eri  stnta  sliakespearria- 
na,  inipersonale ;  nella  Servante  liai  fatto  cau- 
sa comnae  col  i)ersona}iKi(»  die  volevi  ritrarre. 
II  lirisuio,  hi  fiiiitasiii,  1'  individuaiitiV,  il  partito 

(')  In  Pktit  i>k  Ji  i.KVir.LK,   Op.  <•.,  VIII,  p.  17. 
(-)  Crvii.MKit  -  Fi.KUUY,  Etudes  hUloriquea  el  Uttirai' 
ret,  Paris,   1854,  I,  p.   19. 
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preso  ,  lo   passioni  dpH'  autore   si  aggrovigl 

intoriio  :i1  so!;:gf tto ;  e  se  il  jtoetim  par  cbcal 
im'  iiria  <li  inii;:j.'ioro  frcsclu-zzji  ,  se  «•  id 
riuscito  ntdlii  furnin  e  conta  brani  spleiiillti. 
r  iiiHioiiU'.  non  varrii  mai  In  Pa  I/nan nt ,  vltef^ 
8tatii  immtiffinnla  ,  die  t"  dovnta  tutta  alia  tw 
laiitasia.  Iinniafjiiiatiilo,  riprudiu'iiitiiu  hi  gvatn 
litA ;  ai»pi^liamlofi  invcee  a  un  fatUt  rtn, 
care  dall'  opera  nostra  se  nun  i|ua]i>]if  cosa  ili 
tinitenle,  ili  relativo,  di  ristretto  o  (11,  3riii). 
Hi  811,  eollo  esi^eiizu  dclhi  poleuii«-»,  itiinien 
studio  ilei  Miezzi  sia  otl'etisivi  die  liifensivi:*" 
le  iHffioni  si  nioltiplieano ,  non  Ipn^ate  da  alln" 
lapporto  fta  di  loio,  ebe  quillo  possibile  tm ' 
divcrsi  rnjtrgi  di  un  cercliio :  il  centro  da  cm 
l>artono.  Prenie  rilevare,  iter  altro.  vhe  lud  FIm 
bert  non  v' e  preoecupazione  per  la  ijualitii  iW 
tenia,  considerato  in  »h,  come  pericoloso  o  in« 
tile  nlla  nins.sa  dci  lettori:  le  rn^oDi  ebe  svolg* 
son  tutte  riifjioni  esteticlie:  e  eonsistnno  iii^i  "ti 
f'etti  elie  fatalineute  sendiru  aceoaipa^iinoji 
foiinft  di  <lii  faiiti  so  niedesiuio,  e  1' int«; 
in  figni  sense)  litnitato  clie  destano  le  ope 
siiiessione  di  iin  fat  to  non  uiiiversalu  e 
to,  h1  individuale  e  relutivo.  Cib  cbn  6  un 
uomo,  e  destinatr»  a  sjiarire  con   quvst'  uo 

All'artista,  serive  il  Flaubert,  usnndo  i: 
le  ineilesiuie  |)arole  del  Leconte  e  del  Gaiitiei 
all'  artista    non  e  consentito  di  csporre    la 


(')  Cf.   iJRfNKTifcRK,    QurttioKK  rff  erilique.    p.    1P9. 
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ria  del  oaoi  saoi,  gli  amori  propri  o  degli  ami- 
ei ;  ei  deve  essere  nell'  opera  «  come  Die  nel- 
1'  aniverao,  presente  dappertutto  e  dappertutto 
invisibile  ».  Oaasa  e  principio  <1i  nna  seconda 
natura,  quale  k  I'arte,  nel  darle  vita  battreri 
nna  via  analoga  a  quella  tenuta  dall'altro  per 
la  prima;  ia  modo  che  lo  spettatore,  par  (len- 
tendo  in  ogni  atomo  ana  forza  segretn  e  im- 
mensa,  non  riesca  a  Mpiegarsi  la  genesi  del 
nuovo  c  meraviglioso  microcosmo,  cbe  gli  sta 
sotto  gli  occbi ,  e  ne  provi  stupore ,  ne  resti 
come  scLiacciato.  Non  fecero  forse  cosi  i  Grecit 
Per  ottenere  con  maggiore  sicurezza  queato  ef- 
fetto,  essi,  che  miravano  addirittura  al  divino, 
piuttosto  cho  inettere  innanzi  la  puraona  loro, 
scelsero  i  protagonisti  nellc  piii  alto  elassi  so- 
cial! e  fin  nell'  Olimpo  (II,  155).  «  Couie  Dio 
nella  creazione,  —  ripete  e  ripeterd;  mille  volte,  — 
invisibile  e  onnipotente :  si  faccia  sentire  dap- 
pertutto ,  non  si  Insci  vedere  in  alcun  luogo. 
L'  arte  deve  elevarsi  al  di  sopra  degli  aifetti 
individuali ,  delle  suscettibilitA.  nervose ;  e  ga- 
reggiare  in  precisione  coUe  scienze  flsicke » 
(III,  376).  Non  attiri  1'  autor«  i  caratteri  a  sfe , 
ma ,  con  uno  sforzo  dello  apirito ,  trasporti  sfe 
nei  caratteri ;  non  phusini  i  tipi  a  imniagine  e 
aoiiiig1iiin/.a  deH'  aninia  sun,  <li  cui  sart^bbero  il 
portavoce  o  lo  siicccliio ;  nia  11  fogfri  cosl  co- 
me potrehbeio  o  (hivrcbbero  essoie  ;  e,  annnl- 
lando  lii  ]>orsonalita  propria  nella  loro,  li  vi[)ro- 
dnca,  niinistro  c  quasi    strumcnto  della  Masa; 


1 
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111    pslrlic    dell' iii'listii  insninnia    sia    la 
oRciira  necessariti  all'elaborazione  tlelf  idem 
il  mey.7.0,  non  I'obbiettivo  o  la   nepativa 
•Tratiire  pfieticlie.    »  Qiiesto    nhneiio    il  rnetO 
I'  vicne  a  dire :    i'rofurate  di    avero    niolto  ti| 
leuto  e  anehe  geiiio,  se  jtotete  »  (111,331-2). 

Per  quiuito  eliiam  il  itrineipio,  h\  ancli'esai 
oeeasionc  di  iM|uivi)ci  ;  e  jiarve  clie  innu-rsona 
litjV,  die  arte  ufriielliva  e  siientilica  signitit 
un*  arte  di  cei'vello  e  nou  di  fantasia  ;  cli 
Bcuza  deir  Jirtista  dair  opera  ,  come  ntt«re 
favola  o  idiiie  fonte  da  eiii  einanino  conft'Hsic 
iii  e  ricordi ,  iiu[iortasse  ntsseuza  dell' urtistj 
dall'  opera  ooine  eaiisa  eflfictente  u  formale  (I 
essii  ;  ['III',  ita  una  panila,  haiido  dell'  io  empiric^ 
del  ril  nnmcdlo  iwcico  n  In  ijvoml'iirtv  pura, 
se  liaiidu  dell'  io  gpirituale. 

»  Noil  iiietter  niente  del  iiostro  cuore  i| 
die  Bcriviaino  !  Non  eapisio  i)ro))rio  piu.  A* 
senibra  die  non  vi  possiaiuo  inettere  altro.  Foi 
se  die  mu>  piio  sepnrare  il  suo  spirito  dal  sii 
enore  !  Son  forse  ciiore  e  sjjirito  eo.se  diverse 
K'  forse  posstbile  scindere  I'essere  in  dne  ?  N« 
dnrsi  tutto ,  mi  ])are  aHsiirdo  quanto  piangei 
eon  altro  die  eogli  ocdii  o  jiensare  con  altt 
i'hii  <'ol  eervello  »  (').  Clii  seriveva  eos^  si  chii 
mava  G.  Sand  ;  e  in  reritiV  nn  tem|)craiuuuf 
meuo  dispoBto    dell'  antore  di    Indiana 


iti^H 


ptrtci 

I 


(')  Rifeiito  dM  Bnt*KETlfenE  ,  Hittoirr    d 
II,  pp.   135-0. 
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IfHtine,  di  Jaequet,  ad  accogliere  e  comprendere 
il  pensiero  del  Flaubert  era  difficile  trovare ;  e 
infatti  nou  lo  comprese.  Se  ai  poteva  e  doveva 
combatterlo,  era  per  cio  che  conteueva  di  esa- 
gerato,  negando  quasi  ogni  diritto  alia  poesia 
soggettiva,  cbe  pu5  essero  ed  esser  buona  quan- 
to  qnella  oggettiva ;  nel  resto  nou  sembra  cbe 
il  Flaubert  si  apponcsso  male  ad  afferinare,  in 
Bostegno  dell'  opinione  propria  e  contro  le  teo- 
ric  prevalenti,  1°  che  «  la  veritjk  umana,  un  dolo- 
re  o  una  gioia  personale  » ,  qua  talis  —  contro- 
riainent«  a  ci5  che  poi,  in  difesa  del  De  Musset, 
banno  affernmto  gli  stessi  Bruneti^re  (')  e  Zo- 
la (*)  —  non  contribuisce  per  nulla  alia  perfe- 
zione  e  alia  durata  di  nn'  opera,  dal  punto  di 
vista  dell'  estetica ;  2"  che  la  poesia  prescinde 
dai  sensi ;  e  uno  pub  benissiino,  Iniuiaginando, 
esprinicrc  fatti,  clic  nou  1'  lianno  toccato  flsica- 
inente  ne  da  vicino  ne  da  lontano.  Se  la  bel- 
lezza  oggetliva  delle  passioni  e  un  sogno ;  e  se 
questc  sono  causa  di  tiirbaincnto  dell'  arte  per 
gli  elementi  estranei,  «-he  vi  iutroducono,  non 
b  nicglio  attingcrc  altrove  ispirazione  al  cautof 
Nou  i'  preferibile  rivolgerci  a  cib  che  6  acca- 
duto  fnori  di  noi ,  se  il  ritrarre  la  storia  delle 
aninm  iiostre  o  dei  iiostri  euori,  otl'usca  spcsso 
1'  occliio  c  ci  rcnde  ineno  imdroni  del  campo  ? 
U^iii  arte    e  in    Ibmlo  Uviv;\ ,    cioe   coutcni- 


;.^: 


(')   L'  crolution  <lr   In  podaie  hiriiiiir,  I,  J).  287. 
(•)  Voiii  lilt  nil  lilU'ruinx.  p.   i'S. 
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phizione  e  nippresf-ir  dj  uiio  st 

L'M  Ui  iiHpinixiuiie,  ili  '  lo  o  ili  ubl 

e  yersoonle  o  iiu persona le.  it   procossu 
ii  tiiiu,  Kiiiiile  e  itleutit-n.  «liiccLe   lu  mal 
fuccin  Hullii  so'jlin  licir  inmi:i;;ina!;iont 
titn  nun  ]iiiu  rignnrdare  se   uon  il    luuiii 
cedente ,    allorcbe    si  n»sume   questft 
(piella    per    liivonirvi  sn.    V.  ha     clii    ixm 
pottM'Iik  pigliare  nel  sun  iutiaio,  c    uid , 
piii  vuleutieri,  iu  quanto  »i    lasin^ 
til  tisKuta   jUicamente    uinti  <li   molto 
tiierla  con  cnicitciu,  e  clic,  come   nvll'  i 
(li'iiuiiiii  8entiu)entali,  si  ricsca  per  vii 
(lit)!    il   rattivarai  le   simpatie    del    pi 
ri-alisti    iriveco    prctcndono    cbe    la    inaT 
fcvclii  liiori  del    proprio  esscre   e  ch»> 
pigli  u  casi  tipici,  clie  valguno   |ver  t« 
ghi  e  tnlti  i  tempi;  ed  u  in  qnesto  la^ 
liminare  clie    invocano  spirito    e   inetfl 
titieo.  non  ultre.  La  tantasia  si    inoirit 
ru8lo ;  e  per  virttt  siui  saranno  possibili  » 
p<isi/.ioni,  8i>»titnzioni  di  sentini«iiti   e 
dui ;  la  stessa  vita  del  cuore  passen\  sal 
nou  iuiiuiscliiandone  il  cu<ir«;  iiui  riniet 
all'  iiiinian;iDazione.  1^  iin  ]>i'i'j;itulizio, 
il    Flaubert ,    clie    per    st-rivere    bisoc 
sentire,  o    nieglio    mfirin-  le    cose  eho^ 
vouo,  e    clie  {lerciu   piti    disp<»sli  alp  m 
qnelli,    die    lianiio    la    fibra    piu     sen»ib|] 
sensibility    piii    delii-ala  :    itu' 
softVire    per  cantMe.  l^i  l»og 


111  »« 
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I 


di  nervi  o  di  sensi ;  si  canttmo  cose  non  uini 
IM-ovMte,  cose  nnzi  die  ripugmirKt  profondartien- 
Iv.  n  clii  le  (.'iinta ;  seiitire  «  aver  aentito  fe 
niiMio  I'lie  jnilla  per  crcare ;  e  nel  {liscutere 
lascia  intendcre  come  vcdesse  netta  hv  distin/.io 
ne  —  Benza  asare  jier  altro  proprio  i  teniiini 
acquisiti  di  recente  nU'estetica  —  tra  Intiiizio- 
iie  e  Hensazionc  ;  f|UC8ta  cbe  i>uo  non  esser 
segiiita  da  liuella  ;  la  piiiiia  die  piit>  uon  snp- 
porre  hi  ^ecouda  ,  e  contiliiisce  di  per  sh  sola 
il  inouieuto  Hupretini  del  cntieejiiinentu  artisti- 
co  (').  «  1  ui-rvi,  il  iiinjrneti.snio  I  ^o,  la  poesia 
ha  ana  base  piu  serena;  se  bastasse  aver  nervi 
sensibili  per  esser  poeta,  io  varrei  pifi  di  Sha- 
kespeare e  piii  (li  Oiiiero.  Hiiijiia  confusione... 
La  poesia  iinti  e  una  debolezza  dello  spirits;  e 
qiieate  suscettihilitA  nervose ,  questa  facoUA 
(li  sentire  oltreuiisiim  e  proprio  nna  debnlezza... 
Incoutiianio  sovente  bainbiiii ,  i  qiiali  ,  aveudo 
grandi  di8[)o.sizioni  alia  miisica,  ritengono  delle 
arie,  non  ajjpena  le  sentono;  al  piano  si  esaltano 
ed  lianno  violcnti  battiti  di  euore  ;  diinagrano, 
inipallidiseouo,  eadntio  iiralati;  e  i  loro  poveri  ner- 
vi, come  quelli  dei  cani,  si  contoreono  dalla  sofle- 
renza  al  suono  delle  note.  Saranno  ensi  i  Mozart 
ddl'avveiiire  !  TiUt'altro;  la  vocazione  e  statu 
spostata  ;  I'  idea  6  pussata  nella  curne,  dove  ri- 
niane  sterile ;  e  la  carne  periscc  ;  non  ne  risulta 
ni'.  genio,  ni'  salute.  Lo  stesso  accade  nella  poe- 


(';  Cf.  Croce,  EiMica",  pp.  8-10. 
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Bin:  dOD  la  pSMSione  fu  i  versi  »  (II,  {(t 
CO  inanrii  ehe  il  Flanhert  non  »i  nnisca 
ikrut  uell'  ad(litar«B  nclla  *fH»ibilil^  nk 
UMsiio  cbe  III  ciiratti'tistic;!  del  genio  mrtltucir' 
Ad  ogni  motlo  tcnltre  non  bnst-ii ;  «  non  b*^ 
trovursi  in  preda  a  un  seutimeutu  |ter 
tnerlo.  Sa|iitiauio  forae  di  ao  solo  briodi 
8ia  6tato  scrittu  da  an  nbbriuco  ?  II  aent 
nellu  arti  e  niente  senza  In  forma  •(!,  13 
servate :  •  tutti  i  borgUt-si  iiossoiio  aver 
ciiore  e  niolta  dplicatezza ;  tutti  po&aon' 
pieni  i\v\  iniglioii  scntimenti  e  tlelle  piii 
virtii :  eppiuc  non  per  questo  ilivengouo 
ati  *  (IV,  225).  V  bn  di  unelli,  invcce  che)«> 
to  [yniito  tcneri .  freddi ,  non  provati  niai  <b^ 
ptissioni.  ve  le  rniii)rt'8cntani>  con  un'  jnten*" 
da  sbalordire.  Come  iiiai  f  Gli  i'  cbe  essi  mW 
iiiiiiiHginarle  c  tradiu'le,  aintati  dalla  t'liuii^ 
fervida  i-  jironta.  «  In .  fliie,  bo  scritUi  \»(* 
leuriissinic  .senz"  aniorc  c  pagine  iNdJcntt  f^ 
z' alcun  fiioco  nel  sangne.  Ho  iiuiuagiuatn.  < 
»on  ricordato  od  bo  coinbinato  »  (I,  28).  Si 
]>i(idiiioini  I'  ln'ni'  fin  lOse  per  lo  quali  I'aiii* 
ba  nil' istiiitiva  lepii^naii/.a.  «  Mi  litrarrii 
Jtoviiii/  coll  nil  <lis-;imto  8}iaveDU*volc  ii 
lH'Xll  viilH:iiri.  I'do  lio  fimta  pena  a  Hnirl 
Kid  libi')) ;  nil  necorre  im  grave*  ^torzo  i 
niajjiiiarc  i  iiiii-i  jicrsonaiu'ci  e  farli  purla 
CHMJ    mi    I'ipti^'imiii)    ))i'ot'onihuu«;nt< 


(')   Of.    Cm 
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Anzi  meno  lo  xcriitorc  sente  una  cona  ,  pik  d 
in  (/rado  di  etipriiueiia,  come  t\  cotiie  v  nempre 
in  se  stcssa  ,  iielhv  sua  generalitA  e  sfrondata 
di  tntti  i  coiitiiif^enti  effliiicrl  *>  (II,  82).  «  I)i- 
pingenii  it  viuo,  1' amore ,  h'.  doune,  la  ffloria , 
Be  ti  ra88egnerai  a  non  esser  ah  nbbriaco ,  nfe 
innamoralo,  n6  luarito,  u^  piierriero  *  (II,  19). 
QiialiUKine  il  soggetto,  snffli'ii'nte  e  indlHiiensa- 
bile  jitT  r  iirtistii  «  e  la  facoltji  dv  ne  le  /aire 
Hattir,  ossiiv  il  genio  di  voir,  avere  sotto  gli  ocelli 
il  inodfllo  cIm'  \n>»n.  a  (II,  S2).  «  Non  fol  ciiore 
si  scrivi',  ma  colia  testa  ;  ben  dotato  fhe  iino 
aia,  fe  nece8t*ariu  st'inprt*  (]iu>stu  concentrazione, 
die  di\  vigore  a]  itensiero,  e  rilievo  alia  parola  » 
(H.  1H7). 

Da  nil  lato  8<)li>,  <lal  lato  della  facility,  gua- 
diigna  il  poeta  soggettivo;  ma  in  cambio  qiianto 
perde  (rcflicacia  <•  di  furza  !  Kgli  d' ordiiiario 
cosi  lento  e  laburioso,  eonstata  the  ove  si  met- 
to  a  Kcrivere  materia  delle  sue  viacere,  la  biso- 
gna  va  piil  elie  solleuita  ;  nia  allora,  anclie  so 
la  frase  i-  biirsna,  «  manca  I'  iJisiVmc  ;  le  ripefi- 
/ioni  abbofKlano,  ablxjixlano  i  Inoglii  eomiuii  e 
i  modi  banali.  Trattandosi  invece  di  cosa  ini- 
mufiiimta.  \nwhv  tutto  deve  scendere  dalla  coii- 
<'i'zioue  e  la  minima  virgola  (lipcnd(j  dal  piano 
generale,  1'  atteuzionc  si  biforca  :  bisogna  elie 
non  perdianio  di  vista  1'  i>rizzinite  e  rho  guar- 
diaiiHi  nel  nicde^iinrt  tem|m  ai  piedi.  II  dcttaglio 
e  atroec ,  siiectialiiu'nte  per  iino  elie  lo  ami 
come  me.  Le  perle  compongono  la  collana;  ma 
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Omero  o    di  Rnbehiig ;    e    qnaiido    penso 
clielanpelo,  ve<lii  apiH'iia  alle  spnllo  im  v< 
(li  stntura    colossali^ ,  die    l.i   iiotto    scoljiid 
luce  di  ttui'cole  »  (II,  75-7).  Se  inHomiua 
pcrmtiialitA  i'  il  si-fjiio  dellu  foizji  •>    (II,  3^ 
]>crs(>iiivlit:^  i'  i|iuiiito  di    piii  dfbulc    si  pnj 
iiiii^^inarc :    «  qnel    «lie    v'  Im    di    men    foe 
iKondo  e  pi'.rlarc  di  se  »   (II,  109).   Anche 
il  Klaubert ,  lui    i    Hiuii  attetti ,     ma    si  fu 
gcorticar  vivo  iirimii  di  sfVuttnrIi   in  istile. 
viiclc    (MMisiderar    1'  artv ,   come    nno    Kl'og 
passioni,  (^ome  una  scinplicc  conversuziune  i 
tiik-nza. 

Ill,  per  m«,   no,   iioii  soiio  un    orKnuftlo 

Che  Huoni  n  ogui  portotie 
L)c<  i  Holiti  nigazti  iiel  couspetto 

Lii  solit»  canzoue, 

Qunndo  1'  idea  lie  1'  aiilnia  roveittn 

Si   foiide  con  1'  amorc, 
Dirien  fuutasiiiH ,    e  a'  rcgtii   (ii>   in  nientO 

Vol»  feudendo  il  core  ; 

E  la  forita  Htridc  apertn  al  vento 

Qtfmu  <  niiMitit  nl  sole  : 
lu  non  vi  jptto   la  fllacce  drento 

Di  rime  c  di  parole 

«  La   poesia   non    deve    essere    la    srhT 
del   caore..,   Nella  personalita  'cntimcHtaU  i  u*' 
8tri  nipoti  troveianno  iin  giusto  inotivo  ]>cr  ttt^ 
ciure  di  puerile  e  di    sciocca  una    buona 
dellii  letleiatura  del  secolo  XIX.  Quunto , 
nieuto ,  quauto  sentiiuento ,  quante   tenei 
quante  lagriine  I    ^^on  vi  8ar&  stata    inni  gei 


per  W' 
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—  folle  intere  si  mooveranno  nellis  tue  opere  ». 
Qaante  Tolte  egli  ha  aoflferto  di  c|5  nei  libri 
di  lei;  qaante  volte  b  stato  offeso  dal  poetiz- 
zamento  di  cose,  che  avrebbe  preferite  alio 
stato  naturale !  «  Perch&  preadere  I'  eterna  fl- 
gara  insipida  del  poeta,  cbe  pid  rassomiglia 
al  tipo  e  pi  a  si  avvicina  a  na'  aslrazione ,  a 
un  certo  che  di  anti-artistico,  di  antiplastieo , 
di  anti-amano ,  e  qaindi  di  anti-poetico ,  per 
qnanto  studio  nao  possa  mettere  nelle  paro- 
le t »  L'  arte  deye  esser  tale  che  si  mantenga 
da  sola  nella  spazio  infinito,  completa  in  sft  e 
indipendente  da  colai  che  la  prodnce.  «  Bispet- 
tiauio  la  lira ;  essa  non  «  fatta  per  un  uomo, 
ina  per  I'uomo*.  E  qai  il  mi»antropo,  Passer- 
tore  dell'  indipendenza  delP  arte ,  accorgendosi 
cbe,  pur  di  vincere  huI  punto  che  I'occupa  in 
questo  mouiento ,  6  uscito  in  una  proposizione 
poco  ortodosaa  ,  esclama  :  «  Eccomi  nmanitario 
stasera!  ».  Indi  continua:  —  Mettiti  risolutamen- 
te  su  questa  via  e  guadagnerai  di  un  colpo  secoli 
di  inaturitiY.  Ountando  noi  medesinii,  6  uiolto  se 
ottenianio  un  grido,  e  neuucbe  senipre.  Sarit 
grande  il  Byron  colla  sua  lirica ;  ma  come  di- 
venta  piccino,  «  posto  di  fronte  alia  Hovrnmana 
impersonalitil  di  Shakespeare  !  Leggendone  i 
dramnii,  riusciamo  forae  a  scoprirvi  se  Shake- 
speare fa  di  uinore  triste  o  lieto  !  II  poeta  deve 
regolarsi  in  modo  da  far  credere  ai  posteri  die 
egli  non  ha  vissuto;  meno  me  ne  fo  un' idea 
e  piu  mi  sembra  grande.  Non  conosco  nulla  di 
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piit  belli.  Che  siano  niorti  per  senipir  e  unlli 
ne  risusciti  !  A  die  pro  del  rrsto  T  I'n  iionw 
uon  vale,  piii  »li  una  pnlce  :  le  gioie  e  i  dolon 
nostri  debbuuo  sparire  nelle  opei>e,  come  D«lle 
nuvulc  le  gocce  tli  rugiadu,  portatevi  dal  c»lfl 
Kvuporatcvi,  [tiuggo  terrestii,  lagriine  dei 
ni  sinticbi  ,  c  formate  nei  cieli  tlelie  vMlt 
gantescbc,  tutte  penetrate  di  8ole»(Il,  301 
Qiiesto  aruieggio  concerue,  diueiunio,  ti 
nn  pcriodo  ,  lu  iibitiulini  di  tiu' jiiteru  senoLii 
IDS,  a  volcr  e^sere  piii  esutti,  il  bersKglio  pre«i 
particolarniente  di  mini  e,  secoiido  I'  cMtressio- 
ne  usnta  fra  aniici ,  «  il  dilett*»nte  ,  vbc  avi-ru 
iivuto  il  caltivu  gusto  di  Itiirlarisi  della  lingua 
e  di  Hidlliir  la  prosodia  *  (');  dopo  il  Lniuartin« 
la  bMe  noire  del  Flaubert  e  A.  De  Miisset.  L*" 
Nwitt,  Con/eation  d' un  enfant  du  giMe  ,  Soyr< 
nir,  Namouna,  timte  colpe ,  per  la  loro  intona 
zione ;  ma  la  jiiil  grave  sarebbe  statu  di  aver 
divulgati  principii  letali  alle  sorti  della  poesia, 
come  egli  1'  intendeva.  Laseianto  du  caatu  i 
giudizi  Buir  opera  concreta ;  e  non  cerchiaM 
ae  veraniente ,  tolti  i  beaux  jets  ,  i  beaux  crb 
nulla  rimunga  da  iniunirare  uel  De  Mns8ct,l 
solo  e  proprio  quello  che  egli  rinnegu  (II,  iiJ 
ma  uiua  dubbio  <be  foase  male  ispirato,  nai 
do  si  i'ece  a  cantare  : 


8aches-le,  —  c'est  le  coenr  qui  parlc  ct  tpii  sounir 
Lorsquc  la  main  <5crit,  —  u'est  lo  coeur  qui   so  tnnA 


(<)  Zola,  Le»  romancitr$  naluralUte$,   p.   194, 
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C'Mt  le  ooenr  qni  a'tftend,  ae  dfcouvte  et  iMpiie, 
Comme  on  gai  p^Ieriu  but  lo  sommet  d'  un  mont. 
£t  pniastos-TOiu  trouyer,  quand  Tons  en  ToudxM  rin, 
A  d^pecer  nos  Ten  le  plaiiir  qu'  iU  nona  font ! 

E  peggio  aucora,  in  Aprds  une  leeture : 

Vive  le  rieux  roman,  Tire  la  page  heuranae , 

Que  tonrne  anr  la  monase  une  belle  amonrenae, 

Vive  d'  an  doigt  coquet  le  llrre  d<chir4, 

Qu'  anoae  dana  le  baiff  lo  robinet  doi<  ! 

£(,  —  que  tous  lea  pManta  Crappent  lenr  t£te  ctenae,  — 

Vivo  lo  m^lodrame  oil  Margot  a  pleurtf  1 

«  Come  t  osserva  il  Bruneti^re ;  le  milodrame  oA 
Margot  a  pleuri;  la  Cloaerie  det  ge»SU  foroe , 
o  la  Ordce  de  Dieu ;  e  perchd  non  anche  il 
Dipart  de  I'  Emigrant,,,  o  il  Corbillard  du  pau- 
vre  t...  O  Scribe,  o  Stranger,  o  Voltaire  I...  £) 
il  diritto  di  giudicare  affldato  all' incoinpetenza 
in  persona,  a  Bernaretto  o  a  Minil  Pinsoa!  £2 
1'  cinozione,  1'  emozione  banale  ,  e  volgare  e  fl- 
sica ,  —  quella  cbe ,  come  divono ,  Btrappa  la- 
grime  daglt  occbi,  —  posta  ed  elevata  a  misa- 
ra  del  valore  e  della  bellezza  delle  opere !  i! 
1'  appellu  alia  mediocrity ,  la  negazione  infine 
della  critica  e  dell'  arte  »  ('). 

II  Flaubert  h  furioso  addirittura  contro  il 
dandy,  che,  calpestando  ogni  uana  norma,  «  ha 
celebrate  con  il  cuore,  le  passionl,  il  sentimen- 
to.  Le  coenr  seul  est  podte !  Sou  parole ,  che 
lusingauo  le  dunne  ,  e  fatte  apposta  per  gon- 
fiare  a  pocti  anche  coloro,  che  non  sanno  com- 


■  J 


(<)  L'4volution  de  la  pohie  lyrique,  1,  pp.  285-6. 
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binare  iin  vorso.  (^lestn    frlorifionziotif  iM 
<li<MTt'  uii  sdegna ;    i-    ueynr«>     ogiii    arte, 
bellezzii :    h    insitltiue    I'  ai-istucitixiu   del 
I)io  »   (11,  110).  Hflla  ciiticu  iluvvero  qui'lliij 
]»i^li)tssi>  In    .sun    luiili'l    ili    uii8iir:i    i];il  ouq 
ilcllc  lii^riinc  verssite! 

L.L-  iiit'floilrainu  utt  limi   oil    Miir^jot    a   plptii^ 

«  belli88iii)0  verso  jireso  in  se,  tn;\  «Ii  nna 
tifu  uoiiiuda.  11  HUjffit  de  aouffrir  pour  a 
uceo  i^W  ii8.sionii  ilelliV  sciiolu  liel  I>e  Mui 
I'ssi  ineniiiiu  :i  tiitlo  i-oiiu*  iiionife  e  a  nulli 
nw  prodottii  nrtistic.o  »>  (II,  120-1),  •La 
qiiiilitiV  deir  Mite  e  il  siio  line  »«  ]•  iHugn 
1'  I'Uiozione  ,  clie  si  ottiene  spcsso  suorilii 
dei  imi'ticolai'i  iioelici ,  6  itosa  ben  divert  • 
di  un  ordiiie  inteiiorc.  lo  ho  ]>ianto  A  sent* 
meltidrauiiui ,  v\m'  wm  valev.Tno  t|ttattvo  sfjIiS 
e  Goetlie  iion  mi  lia  niai  bngnati  ^rli  uociii  * 
non  d' Hmmirazione  »  (II,  320).  Qunndo  ci  » 
caile  di  piiinpeie  innaiizi  a  nn'  oper.-i,  cwliauw 
a  un'iiitrH  iiiolhi,  die  non  6  I'estetii-a  ;  e  rii>  non 
puo  GMsere  nssnnto  luni  a  prova  di  pvrt'eziom 
nitislica.  « Quel  clie  mi  scmbra  pjfi  alto  e  iii* 
diflicile  non  e  di  far  ridere  ,  di  far  pian 
di  mt'ttorp  in  frojrola  o  in  furore ,  uja  di 
alia  maniera  dcdia  natura  ,  dt  far  aognan 
opere  veraiiiente  belle  liiuiiio  ijiK^Kto  «'.arati 
sono  serene  d'  asjiettn  ,  ineoni[)roD3ibili  - 
process!),  iminobili  eome  scogli,  uriaoti 
I'  oceano  ,  piene  di  fojjlie  ,  di  verdc  e  di 
niurii  eouje  buscbi ,    tristi  come    il    tXf^^^ 
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earre  come  il  cielo.  Omero ,  Babelais ,  Micbe* 
langelo ,  Shakespeare ,  Goetbe  mi  apparisooao 
genza  pietd, :  nou  se  ne  vedc  il  fomlo,  h  il  mol- 
teplice  ,  e  V  infinito.  Attraverso  brevi  spiragli 
si  scoprono  precipizi;  vi  6  del  nero  in  giik,  della 
vertigine;  e  intanto  qualche  cosa  di  emiuente- 
mente  dolce  spira  sail'  iusieme.  i!  I'  ideale  della 
luce ,  il  sorriso  del  sole ;  ed  h  calmo,  calmo  e 
forte  !  »  (11,  304-5). 

Non  siumo  quasi  all'  impa»aibilit&  del  Lecon- 
te  e  dei  Parnassiani ;  al  divieto  della  rap- 
prcsentazione  ancbe  indiretta'  del  dolore,  cbe 
non  appariva  esclnsa  dalla  semplice  impertona- 
lita  f  Come  b  risapato,  essere  impassibili,  side- 
rail,  non  lasciarsi  toeeare  dalla  passione,  man- 
tefiersi  alio  stato  corretto  e  puro  di  un  uiarmo, 
fn  il  supremo  ideale  dell'autore  dei  Poimet  bar- 
bares.  Un'  espvesaione  qnalsiasi  del  viso ,  gioia 
o  dolore,  ne  deforma  la  linea ;  onde  il  veasilli- 
fero  del  Paruaso,  Oatulle  Mend^s : 

I^ii  grande  Mubc  porto  un  peplnm  bieu  sculpt^', 
Et  le  trouble  est  bauui  des  tlmeH  qu'elle  hante. 

Pa.s  de  sanglots  bumaiiia  dau8  le  chant  des  pontes. 

«  1  capolavori,  scrive  il  Flaubert,  sono  belea  ; 
lianno  1'  uria  ti-nnquilla,  come  le  produzioni  del- 
la natura ,  conic  i  grandi  animnli  e  le  monta- 
gne»  {II,  122).  Vexper  del  Bouilbet,  «  ecco  la 
poesia  die  anio  io ,  tranqnilla  c  bruta  come 
la  natura ,  seuza  una  sola  idea  forte  e  in  cui 
ogni  verso   apre    orizzonti ,    clie  fauno  sognare 
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tiitto  nn  sriorno  :  questo  per  eseuipio :  (II,  41). 

Li<H  grniidH  hociif^  soiit  uoach^s  aur  lea  lurgua  pclouseit. 

Un  altio  pHSso  c  ritroveremmo  unclio  qual- 
clie  cosa  ik-l  proloiigt'ment  portique  ilello  Ohdnier, 
(1p1   France  e  del    De   Ban vi lie  !  ('). 

Noti  (.'  tuttit ;  rarlista  piio  ess^r  pergonals , 
lipratliiccnilo  iioa  80I0  |)as8ioni,  inu  auclie  opi- 
nioiii  juopiie ;  il  Fiiinhert  clie  {jli  ba  «'onU'sii 
ili  posaie  ad  atturu  iiella  favola,  conuedci"^  per 
In  iiieim  die  ne  siiv  qnalclie  voltti  il  giudice  f 
Neppure;  lo  scrittore  devo  asteiiersi  dal  dire  il 
suo  avviso  snlla  eondotta  di  qiiesto  o  di  quel  per- 
s<)iiag<i;io,  sidla  f;histizia  o  nieno  di  tut  fatto  fra 
qnclli  da  liii  iian'ati.  «  Un  ronianziere  non  bn 
il  diritto  di  es[H'inierc  la  sua  opinione  ,  cuine 
mm  riia  esi)ressa  Dio.  Ecco  perchu  riuaix-io  deii- 
tri)  (ante  cose,  cLe  mi  pesano  sullo  stouiueo  e  che 
vorrt'i  voniitare.  A  die  diile!  11  prima  vetiuto  e 
piii  interessaiite  di  (l.  Flatdti-rt,  iterdie  pii'l  gene- 
rale  e  quiudi  piii  lipicow  (III,  3(l(i).  E  di  niiovo: 
«  Nell' ideale  die  ho  dell' arte,  credo  die  Tiir- 
tista  ne  deve  mostiiire  i  propri  conviiieiinenti , 
nb  deve  apparir  nel  itoeiiia,  pi  ft  elie  Din  nella 
natiira.  L'uouio  c  nieiite,  1'  opera  i'  tiitto.  Que- 
sto precetto  die  puu  purtire  da  nn  puuto  di 
vista  eriato ,  non  e  facile  a  osservare  ;  e  per 
ine  altiieuu  e  una  spede  di  sacritizio  periuaueu- 
te  al  buon    gusto »   (lY,    21()-:JU).    «  OLe    falsal 


(')  Cf.  Calmkttes,  Op.  V.  ,  ]).  170. 
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regola  di  buon  ganto  I  —  gli  osserva  la  Babd  — . 
Ghi  ti  parla  di  mettere  in  iscena  la  tna  per- 
sona! Oerto  ci5  non  varrebbe  nulla,  se  non  ■. ,v 
fosse  fatto  con  franchezEa  e  come  uarrando.  Sfa  ^  h\ 
nascondere  il  proprio  parere  sal  peraonagf;!  crea-  ;.' 
ti  e  lasciar  il  lettore  incerto  sail'  opinione  che  .  -^ 
deve  arerae ,  h  non  voleni  far  comprendere.  v! 
Innanzi  tutlo,  il  lettore  desidera  di  penetrare  ,.' 
il  nostro  pensiei-o;  e,  se  tn  glielo  uegbi,  ere-  si 
dendoai  disprezzato  e  bnrlato ,  ti  pianta  sen- 
s' altro  »  (').  Bagioni  o  modo  di  sentire  di  on 
particolare  tcmperamento ;  il  Flaubert  ribatte 
con  raaggiore  energia :  «  Quanto  a  lasciar  ve- 
dere  la  niia  opinione  sni  tipi ,  che  nietto  in 
iscena,  no, '  no,  niille  volte,  no !  Non  me  ne  ri- 
conosco  il  diritto.  Se  il  lettore  non  cava  d'nn 
libro  la  morality  che  deve  trovarvisi,  ana  delle 
due :  o  egli  ^  un  imbecille ,  o  1'  opera  h  falsa 
dal  punto  di  vista  della  verity  »  (IV,  230).  «  Non 
credo  die  il  romanziere  debba  manifestare  la 
sua  opinione  sulle  vicendc  del  mondo ;  pub 
comunicarla,  ma  non  mi  piace  che  la  dica  —  e 
un  principio  della  mia  poetien.  lo  dunque  mi 
limito  a  esporre  le  cose  tali  qnali  mi  apparisco- 
no,  a  eapriuiere  cio  che  mi  sembra  il  vero. 
Tanto  peggio  per  le  conseguenze  ;  ricchi  o  po- 
veri,  vincitori  o  vinti ,  non  ammetto  nulla.  N^ 
amore ,  ne  odio ,    ne  pietiV,  ne  collera   nel  mio 


{')  Riforito  dal  BurNKTlfenr.,  Biofoire  et  Ulternttire,  II, 
140. 
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ciinre ;  qnaiito  uUii  siinpatiii,   ^  iiti   altro 
noil  »L>  lie  lia  mai  rho  basti  »    (III,  ;tf»T), 

Qiu'sto  t'lie  [tiirnrbbe   ancli'esso   tin  comll* 
rio  della    continuith  ,    dell'  impersonality  ,   ven 
nu'iite  sta  foiiii.'  iiii  priiicipio  a  s6,   ftiiiiLir<« 
la  tenace  avversione  per  la  letteratura  prui 
n  n  te8i,  da  iin    lato ;  e  dull' altro  8U  uno  !i]>^ 
riale  sUto  paicologico    del  ^^ande    roiiinnzierr. 
Delia  jiriiiia  fjiA  saiipiaino  ;  snppiamo  a  cbe 
to  teiK'sse  per  1'  arte  piira.  il  cui   cmnpito 
iiarrare  e  di  esporre,  non  di  diniostraru  :  o  qi 
file,  dovrelibe  essere  opera  ilella    fantasia, 
piula  dairiiiteUettrt,  tr.ismiRra  in  iliver»o  ca 
dove  son  diverse  le  tinalit»\   e  «liversi    i  e 
del  giudieio.  —  Occorre  InincKpiare  il  se 
e  lisalire  indietro  nella  vita   del    Klanbert. 
Nulritossi    tin  ila    giovine   del  Montaign 
1(J,.'10-1),  e  doppiaiucnte  entu»ia8ta  degll  Fa 
qiiando    jiarve    ebe  1'  esiiciienza    (;lieiie   eoi 
inasiie  le  idee ,    aveva  linito   per    scntire 
niodo  con  Ini.  *  Bpesso  mi  stupisco  di   tro 
analizzati  i  niiei  piii  leggieri  nentimeiiti.  Gli 
si  gnsti,  le  atesse  opinioni,  la   sti'ssa  iiianiel 
vivere,  le  stesse  nianie  I  V  ba  itoinini   c\v 
luiro  di    pin ,    non    ve  ne   ba  cho  rievoclii 
niaggiore  soddist'azione    e  coi  nnali   eonvi 
ineglio  0.  Se  lo  sente  tntto  nel  san^ue,  ne 
uo :  e  per  iin  easo,  o  perclie  ne    fecc  per 
e  luesi  il  suo  antore    prediletto  ,  qunndu 
appeiia  dieiotto  iiniii  ?  (II,  347-8).    Certo  t»j 
eonie    il  siio  pirv  nourrioier .    ntiti  sinii-n 
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pcettico,  nil  iiiilite  di  quello  die  c  stiito  jioi  aj)- 
lielliito  affiioHtku'iimo,  e  elio  tiinti  prosi.'liti  lisi  ii- 
vuti  in  luKliilterra,  ncgli  Stati  Uiiiti  e  fin  nella 
pat  fill  »li  Kant  e  «li  lIi'Kt-l.  I'lia  eosa  hen  uu'- 
scliina  il  ut)sti-f(  iiittMletlc  e  liniitate  k^  sue  fur- 
ze ;  di  iiuido  ciii-  noti  |)tu)  se  nun  annaspare 
nid  vuoto  e  non  sti'injiere  altro  die  ombre,  nel 
rimato  all'nssolnto.  Hcne  e  male,  veritit  e  men- 
zngua,  virtii  e  vJKio,  gioia  e  do]i>re,  aniore  e  o- 
(lio,  patria  e  relipione,  tutti-  eliiniere  di  nienti 
inlVriiie,  (InHe  nel  ]iii)]»ositi>  <li  rendere  piii  disa- 
j;iato  il  sujij^iornct  sii  f|ne.sta  piecula  aimila.  (Jio 
elie  seuihra  liianco  a  are  e  a  te,  e  iiero  ]ier  altri 
cento;  1' idea  pii'i  avanzata  d' ();:yi  sarst  tra  i 
lerri  viieelii  <litinani  :  diimiue  ?  La  saviezzsi  uuis- 
ainiii  et.iusit4te  nel  t^ne^^^i  quaiitii  piti  sia  possi- 
bile  luntano  da  tntte  le  pussiuni,  "  nel  iiriii  aiitut'O 
e  nel  non  fulian;,  nel  nun  (rredere  e  nel  uiiu  ini- 
seredere,  nel  iion  alVerniare  e  nel  nun  ne;,'are,  nel 
nun  eiitusiasniarKi  per  nnlla  e  nel  inni  dispe- 
rarsi  [ler  le  noie  inerenti  alia  vita  »  :  iiiiu  spe- 
cie di  ei)ieurei8in(i  iiitellettuale,  come  lu  liattez- 
zava  di  reeente  il   Hiedelbeij;. 

«  \'i  rivoltite  eontio  le  infiiii.stizie  ,  le  bas- 
sezze  e  le  tiranuie  del  iitondu,  lumtn)  le  tiir|>i- 
tiidirii  e  le  ver};(>j:ite  dell'  esistenza  ;  ma  le  eo- 
Qoscete  voi  bene*  Avete  stndiato  tiitto  voi, 
siete  ]>iit  voi  T  Clii  vi  assienra  <!he  il  vustro 
gindizio  »ia  infallibile ,  elie  it  scntinieiitu  non 
vi  ingauni  !  ('(»nie  poHi.sianin  noi,  eoi  nostri  sensi 
liudtati  e  colla  nostra  intelligenza  flnita,  arriva- 
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vv  a  coiiosfore  in  iiimlo  i-eito  t:lu>  mn 
cbo  il  male  ?  Aftenfroino  nui  luai  1'  a»M 
Se  voglianio  viverc ,  dobbiaino  rinnnziMre  allj 
lusinga  tli  fiui-i  un'idcu  i>recii}a  dl  cbvccll 
L'uiiianitil  d  q^ulla  che  i';  tion  si  trattii  il] 
bi«rl«,  ma  cli  conoscerla.  AbbandoiiHte 
ranza  di  una  eohi/ione,  cbe  ^  nel  seno  i) 
dre,  unico  a  possederla  e  rpstla  a  conniDic 
La  Leroyer  il<*  Chatitepie,  si  cui  la  let 
inteutata,  si  accusava  inoltre  di  oolpe,  di 
si,  di  HUprensioni  ;  ed  il  Plaubert  sit  un 
tonu :  «  Ma  di  clio  possiaino  tciiiere  .  qj 
iioo  Hiauio  rulpcvoli  T  e  di  cbo  i>oHsianio 
fi  colpevoli  noi  uoniini,  iucapaci  per  nat 
di  Ih'Uo  e  di  niale  !...  Gli  apiiiti  U'gjjieii 
Huutuosi  vojjlioiio  in  tutto  una,  conclusi< 
cercano  il  Hoe  delta  vita,  1e  misnru  dell' ii 
80 ;  i)reiid()iio  nelle  poverty  e  piocolt;  mi 
puguo  di  Habbia  ,  e  dicoiio  all'  oceann  :  il 
tcro  i  granellini  delle  Uie  rive  ;  f,  poicliv 
cadono  loro  di  tra  lo  dita,  c  il  valvolo  6  iMgi 
infuriano  c  piangono.  Sai)ete  die  con\icue  fon 
Hulia  .spiaggia  ?  InginoccliiHrsi  o  passeggiiii^ 
Passeggiate!  ».  Passeggiate,  e  noivvi  tmniunt 
a  nn'op^ra  inutile.  2'm  ne  quacnieris  (acire 
«  La  vita  l-  un  pteino  pioblpina ,  e  an« 
Htoria,  tntto;  si  aggiungouo  MCuipre  uiiov< 
all'  addizione.  Potete  contare  i  rag|;i  dj 
ninta  in  rapido  nHiviincnto  T  TI  8e<-olo 
orgoglifKso  di  cs8el•^si  uihancatu  ,  iDiinnei^ 
avere    t^coperto  il  sole;    dioono,    p^r 
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che  lu  Riformn  lia  ])rfparHta  la  Rivoluzione 
Francese ,  e  saiebbe  vero ,  se  fossiuio  al  ter- 
niincf  mil  il  fatto  v  die  questn  rivoluzione  ne 
prepara  ,  a  viilta  sua  ,  uu'  altra  ;  e  cosi  di  se- 
guito,  all'inOuito  *.  A  guarilarli  dali'alto,  cjuel- 
le  che  ei  seiubraiio  le  conquiste  pit  andaci 
e  come  le  colonne  d'  Ercole  dell'  ardimento  e 
del  i>eii8!err»,  noii  soiio  che  timidi  e  brevi  passi 
Hill  principio  di  una  via  8eiiza  fondu ;  cinqnan- 
ta  anni,  iion  piu,  e  le  parole  problema  soeiak, 
woraJizzaziotie  delh'  masur,  proffresm  e  democrazia 
saianno  ripetiite  col  gliigno ,  con  cui  noi  ripe- 
tiauio  senxibiiitA,  natura,  pregiudhi  e  Aolci  tin- 
coli  del  cuore ,  cosl  in  voga  aullo  scorcio  did 
secoln  XVIII.  «  Ai>]iuntit  perchc  credo  aH'cvo- 
liizione  pcrputua  dcllNiniaiiita  e  alio  sue  ibriiic 
incessanti,  continiia,  odin  tutti  i  qundri  in  cui 
vofrliotif)  ridurla ;  tutte  le  defiiiizioni  clie  ne 
ilaiiiio,  tntti  i  piani  clie  sognauo  per  essa.  Non 
ii  deiuocrazin  la  Kua  ultinm  pnrola ,  couie  non 
e  stata  sdiiavitfi  ,  fcudalitj\,  uionarcliia.  L'oriz- 
zonte  die  wcoine  1'  occliio  niiiano ,  non  6  uiai 
la  riva  ;  di  lA  ve  ne  ha  altri  e  poi  altri  anco- 
ra !  Co8'i  ceican'  la  inigliore  religinne  o  il  nii- 
gliorc  goveniii ,  non  puo  esscre  die  fflettn  di 
pazzia;  il  laigliore  govcrno  per  ine  i)  qudlo  die 
che  agonizza,  pei'chd  apre  la  successione  «  ([II, 
85S).  Oredere  a  die  e  come!  «  11  duhhio  as- 
Roluto  mi  seitdn'a  oni  cosi  nctt4«nieiite  dimostrato 
die  voleiio  Coiiiiiilare  varrebbe  quasi  una  buag- 
gine  »    (It,    212).     O    melivs ,    quidquid    trit , 


jtati .'  Indifforenza ,  ecco    qnello  cbe  dtvt 
re  il  canoiie  supremo  <lel   snggi^i ;  pjgltar 
come  viene:  e.  se  ami,  ri<]ei-e    —    «  i)  ri.S4i  ^J 
)>iii    alta  niatiieni  di  veder   la    vita  »   (H, 
—  seii/.a  credere  ft  nulla  ,   seiiz:i   ilesidernr 
la  ,  seuza  lameutnrsi  di  nulla.    «  Xon  ci  la 
tiamo  di  uiente;  dolerci  di  cib  che  ci  toru 
«    irrita .    fe    dolersi    della     coBtittizione 
dcir  esistenza  *   ill,  128).   Carpc    diem...  « 
I'nmore,  il  danaro,  il  vino,  1h   luuiiglin,   la  gi 
il  sentimenlo!  Prendiamo  di  essi   il  piji  cl 
\)\\b;  ma  iion  vi  crcdiamo.  I*er8u:uljan»0(i  rh^ 
l'eiifit!\  e  uu    mito    iiiveiitato    <lal     tliiivolo 
liiroi  ilispcrare  »   (II ,  358).  «  BiHogoa  «Iivt 
stnici.  qunndo    si  cade    in  nn'  epocii  cost 
come  la  nostra*   (II,  lilH).    «  I|    solo  tnt-xxoi 
vivere  in  i)ace    fe  di   meltcrsi    nl     «Ii   .soimi 
1'  niii!init»\  inliera    o  di    non    aver    roniune 
cssa  (lie  nn    nipporto  d'  ocdiio.    <;i6    seaudnltP 
zercbbe  i  I'ellotan,  i    Lamartiuo   e    tutta  la  gr 
uiu  sterile    e  aecm   (iuabile  al  bene    e.  al  nn'f: 
deffli   nmanitari ,  dei    ropubblicaiii     ctf,  • 
Itennii) !    V,he  iia;cliii>o    i    dcbiti ,    prima  di 
dicar  la   caritiV;  che  Miano  nnesti  ,    pi-iiim   il^ 
teRuiarsi  a  virtuosi.  La  fratellanjui  e,  «na 
jiii'i  belle  trovate  dciripocrinia  KOci:i|u.   Gri^ 
coulro  i   •icsuiii;  c.  non  si  avvcduiio  t'hu  m 
no    tutti    ncllc  veiic  sjtngiiti  d<'l    Loyolji  J 
lid.S).   Voler  mi^linrare    nui    u    nVi     uJ(t^ 
mutare  la  faccia  del  niuiido.  tiel   ib -■=  •       rq 
Kole  uou    iilumini  piii  no  brn(tiir> 
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un'utoiiin.    «  Perch^   1'  oceano  si  agita  ?    Qnale 

c  il  fine  ilella  iiiUurii  ?  KhUeiic,  uoii  i-  diverso 
il  fine  (leir  uiuanitft,  cio  e  iiercbc  cii>  e ;  e  voi 
farete  iiti  biu'o  neiracquii,  hrava  {jentc;  I'lionio 
si  itggira  seHi[>re  nello  stesso  circolo,  rotola  sein- 
))re  111  stessa  roccia  »  (II ,  394  5).  «  La  ricerca 
Ucllo  cause  ^  anti-t!loaoQi'a,  aiitiscicntiticH  ;  e  la 
religione,  cbo  afteinia  di  r.onoscerle,  mi  spiace 
l>iti  (lella  HlosoHa  (III,  :i31). 

Le  prove  di  qiieato  stata  d'  animo  abbonda- 
110  nel  Flaiibort ;  v  non  e  iiientvi<;lia  ahv  la  te- 
si,  ttpi'fialmtinte  se  sofiale  e  dcnrocratifa,  come 
portava  I'  andazzo  del  tempo,  1'  irriti  duppertut- 
to,  nei  Alosod  per  se  niedesima ,  uegli  artiHti 
per  se  mcdesima  e  pei  daniii,  di  cui  snol  esser 
iiiadre  all'arte  e  alia  t°(»rtuiia  dei  libri.  I  ipiaii, 
se  si  liiiiitassero  a  rapprcsentaie,  durerehbero  in 
virtu  dclla  raitpreseiitazioiic  c  saiebbcro  Ht'ni[)re 
Ictti ,  viva  o  iiioita  1'  idea  rapprcst'iitata  :  ma 
qiiando  8t  propnngoiio  una  tesi ,  e  la  tesi  <lel 
gionio,  oltre  die  rischiani)  proprio  percib  di 
mancare  ,  novantanove  hu  rcTito,  all' arte,  se- 
guoud  il  deslirx)  dclle  teorie  pigliate  a  jiroteg- 
gere:  teorie,  clii!  in  voga  oggi,  sono  sorpassate 
e  abbandonatu  doniani,  «  11  vcro  nan  e  niai  nei 
preseute  ,  e  clii  vi  si  attaeca  ,  vi  perisce.  Uu 
pensatore  —  e  clio  6  1'  artista  80  non  un  tri- 
plice  pensatoro  f  —  non  dcve  avere  no  religio- 
ne,  ne  patria,  ne  alrun  convincimento  sneiale  » 
(II,  Ulli).  La  stuiico  ugnaluiente  dcve  snictterla 
colla  legge  del  progre.sso,    col  criterio  soggetti- 
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vo  o  altro:  «  oarrenV  sensa  amore  e  h«iix 
osporr*  i  futti  dal  luinio  ili  vista  di  nna 
superioro,  come  il  buon  Dio  li  vetlo  dalll 
(II,  142).  Tantc  quistioDi  e  tnnti  problemi  «« 
tano  il  iiioiulo  ;  e  la  tllosofla  vi  si  mmpe  il  mi 
so ,  «ogiianilr)  non  si  sn  die  Kden  e  clie  Elili 
nulo ;  1'  iivte  le  tien  dietro ;  e  non  potr^  tu] 
tocciirle  la  nicdesima  sorte.  Pcrrli6 ,  •  perek 
noil  acconciarci  all' olibietlivo,  die  ci  stfi 
xi  t  Esso  ne  vaio  iin  nltro  ;  u  preiiderv 
7.ialinente  le  cose ,  uon  ve  n(>  ha  pin  f« 
(.'ontliiiitlcr*' !  Siaino  iin  tilo  e  vo^liamo  i-oir 
la  traiiia  ».  ('In-  niancliiiio  foiRe  j  soggetti  \ 
ispirazioDu ,  fuori  deile  science  sociali  t  «  >'i) 
v' «  il  milo,  I'odoro  del  (Iciio  inietiito,  le  (^d 
delle  doune  Riovaiii,  il  vetchio  libro  accamPf 
fuoeo  e  lo  iiiucellaiic  della  Ciu.i  T  Qiinudo  ^ 
sarii.  inorto,  con  dei  tili  di  midollo  di  su 
e  pli  avaiizi  di  un  roccio  qiialsiasi,  1'  imroSI 
uay.ioue  ricostruirii  dei  inondi  o  (1,338-9,. 
voltii  cliiede  alln  Colet,  se  nei  tempi  che 
uo  vedo  una  causa  onesta,  alia  r|uale  si 
sposaic  enttisiasino  o  iuteresse  ;  nessuiia,! 
democra/ia ,  ii^  politiea  du  icli^iitne ;  «  ^ 
raliunarieo  aggiuiifre  :  «  (juantn  ti'iiipo  e 
eiiergie  liai  .spesc  in  siniili  lettiirr  ; 
aalol'(^  itintile !  Ti  lin  conoscinta  deim 
e  aiiiiiiii:itri('(-  ili  (>,  8nnd  r  ili  l.am 
ina  allora  non  dettuvi  la  Pfii/mnne.'  Siaii: 
<■  nieutc  nltro  die  nni  •>  (II,  '212).  «  I'otut 
gc  ;  la  pnemn   cJ  inipum-    il  dovori*    di  v^ 
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rarci  seinpre  come  8u  d'  un  trono,  e  a  non  pen- 
sar  ruai  che  8iamo  delhi  folia,  clie  uc  faccianio 
parte.  Ti  sentire-sti  oflVsa  di  nn  liiiji^iiaggio  ir- 
rivereiite  all'  indiri7.zo  del  francesi ,  dei  cristia- 
ni,  dei  ]n-oviuciali... ;  va,  Hinettila  e  col  tuo  Hes- 
so  e  colla  tna  x>atria  e  colla  tna  religioiiu  c  col- 
la  tua  iirovincia ;  siaino  animu ,  quanto  k  pos- 
sibilc ;  e,  di»taccati  da  tntto,  riinnieiisa  sinipa- 
tiii  degli  esseri  e  delle  cose  ci  arriveijl  pin  ah- 
bondantc.  La  Francia  6  iiata  il  giorno  in  cui 
son  inoite  le  province ;  e  il  sentiuiento  iinia- 
nitario  allorclie  i  conftni  della  patria  accenna- 
vano  ad  allargarsi  verso  quelli  del  niondo.  Tem- 
po verra  clie  esso  medesinio  san\  soatituito  da 
qualclie  cosa  di  piii  largo  e  di  pin  alto ;  e  I'uo- 
nio  aiucrsY  proprio  il  nulla  •>  (II  ,  .'50!().  Guar- 
<lianio  ai  grand! :  in  niuno  di  loro ,  e  neanclic 
nella  Jiibbia  si  trova  tosi;  Lncrezio,  degno  per 
tanti  lati  della  piii  alta  annnira/.ionc,  riesce  in- 
tollerabile,  allorclie  vnol  dare  la  sua  lisica  per 
positiva.  «  K  dcbole  ,  i>crclic  iiOn  ha  dubitato 
abbastanza  ;  lia  voluto  spicgare  ,  concliindere  ! 
Collo  spirito  c  non  col  sisteiiui  di  Epicuro , 
tutte  le  parti  della  sua  opera  sarebbero  rinscite 
eterne  e  roilicali  »  (III,  lilM)).  ( .iirioso  ,  d' altro- 
canto,  die  gli  artisti  vogliano  arrivare  alia  verita 
l>cr  iiH'/zr»  di'lle  linzioiii  I  «  Jja  storia  e  la  storia 
iiatuiiile.  ccco  le  due  muse  dei  tempi  UKiderni;  con 
esse  si  entrera  in  lUDudi  uuovi.  Non  ritorniamo  al 
medio  evo:  ossercianio,  (pii  sta  tutto;  e  dopo  sccoli 
sara  torsi-  dato  a  qualcuno  di  far  la  sintesi.  La 
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niimin  <li  concbindere  e  delle  piil  fiiiiPHC 
piil  sferili,  che  jtossano  atHif:<;eie    I'twnal 
gni  roligione  e  ogni  fllosolin  Ua   proteiio  di  i 
Dio  tliilla  sua,  di  tosaic    T  intinilo    c  <1i 
8cere  hi    ricetta   dolla  f'elii-ita.    Olie    orp 
die  insucceasio !  lo  vedo  iiivece   clio  j   piii  ;;i 
di  geui    e  le  pin  gnindi  opere    tiou   linunu  | 
conrbinso.  OintMO,  Mbakespeara  ,    Goethe,  ti 
i  priinogeniti  di   Dio,  si    son  giiurdati  tial  i 
alti-0  che  rappreseutare ;  noi  vorrcniino 
scalata    al    cielo  »,  nientre  atton:hiamo 
colh)  iiel    faiigo  (III,  270-1).   Vetri    tnisf 
(•be   ripniducono  gli    oggetti    cos\    coiue 
«  nou  biuHJiniaino  nalht ,  cnntinmo  tattoj 
iiiaino.  non  dis(*iitiaiiio  »   (II,  202);  <>    «  rie 
mo  seinpre  che  1'  iiiipersonalitsi  e  it   spgi 
forxa  ;  assorbiaino  V  obbiottivn,  e  cbu 
coli  ill  noi  :    cb'  csso  si    riprodaca  al   di 
seiiza  i-he  uiilla    trapvli  di   questii  chimi 
ravigliosa.  II  nostro  cuore  non  duve  es 
no,  ee  non  a    Bentire  quello   degli   altri.J 
speccbi  di  ingraudiniento  delhi  veritti  ea 
(II,  348-9). 

Santa  lotta,  non  oerorre  ripcterlo  , 
a  ciii  niirava,  sebbene  non  sempre  combat^ 
con  armi  chi-  nieritinn  inrondiziounto  assen 
se  1' arte  diinostnitiva  non  regge,  jinn  6  pen 
condauiiata,  come  tutte  le  manitustnzioni  di 
.s|)ii'iti)  itiiiano,  a  bran(!icnr  nel  viioto  e  ^^ 
ueie  iiercunemeiite  lontana  <ialla  metu  mH 
dal  vero  ciofe,  non  eaverebbe  un  ra^o  dal  btl 
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mania  <li  eonchinilere  6  ilt'Ile  piii  fnneste  e  delt 
|(ift  stcrili,  rlie  itossano  nffli^jpere  rutniinifi\.  O- 
t;ni  rolijjioiie  o  ogni  HIosdII;!  lia  pn-tcso  ili  avi 
Uio  dallH  sun ,  di  tossirc  1'  intinito  e  di  con 
scerc  hi  ricetta  «lolla  t'elicitik.  ('Iir  orgouHii 
die  insuccesj'o !  lo  vudo  invece  rbe  i  jjju  jfrat 
<li  getii  e  1«  piu  grandi  opere  mm  liauno  niui 
concbiiiao.  Omero,  SliakeRi»earc  ,  Goetlie  ,  tut 
i  primogeniti  di  Dio,  si  son  guardati  d4«I  far 
allro  die  rappresontare ;  iioi  V(trrtinnu)  «lare  t^ 
scidata  al  cidn  >»,  nientre  attogliianio  sino 
collo  iH'l  lango  (U\,  2701).  Vetri  ti-a.spnrcntt| 
(dm  riprodiicono  gli  oggdti  cost  couie  snnoj 
«  nou  biasitaiaino  nulla ,  cantiamo  tutto  ;  es[ 
niamo,  non  discutianio  »  (II,  202) ;  o  «  ricordii 
nio  sempre  die  1*  itiiper8onaliti\  e  il  si'giio  deUi^ 
forza  ;  assovbiaiim  1'  obbidlivo,  e  vim  essu  cic^^ 
coli  ia  noi ;  cU'  osso  si  riproduca  al  di  faori^| 
senza  die  nulla  trapdi  di  questa  tdiimica  niw^^ 
ravigliosa,  II  iiostro  cina-e  lum  di>ve  esst>r  hue 
no,  Be  non  a  sentirc  qndio  dcgli  altri.  Siainij 
specclii  di  ingraodiuieiito  della  verita  esterna 
(II,  348-0). 

Santa  lotta,  mm  occoiTe  ripeterlo  ,  pel   fine 
a  cui  niirava,   sebbene  non  sempre  conihiittut 
con  arnii  cbe  ineritino    incondi/^ioiiato  assensoj 
8C  r  arte  dimnstiativa  non  regge,  non  «  percb^? 
condannatn,  come  tutte  le   uianifestazioni  dello 
spirito  uuiano,  a  brancicar  nel  vuoto  e  a   rinu 
nere  perennemente  lontana  dalla  ineta  prefissa 
dal  vero  cio6,  non  cavercbbe  un  raguo  dal  bucoj 
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ma  i)erclie  cesserebbo  tli  essere  arte,  per  rtive- 
nire ,  nella  inigliore  ipotesi ,  seieiiza.  Ad  ogni 
iiiodu,  noil  pare  che ,  auclie  iiolla  parte  buona, 
rapiti  al  Flaubert  coine  a  quel  gi};aiite ,  che 
inoiitaiido  a  cavallo ,  inveoe  di  ferinarsi  in  ar- 
eione ,  andava  a  toccar  con  anibo  i  piedi  la 
terra  dal  lato  opjiosto  f  1)' aceordo  die  Parte 
rappresenta  e  nou  diinostra ;  ma  il  Flaubert , 
nell'  irruenza  della  polemica,  va  oltre  la  miaura, 
qiiando  invoca  proprio  P  olimpicita  della  poesia 
e  della  storia.  die  diinandasse  V  impossibilc , 
dovetti?  sentirlo  prima  e  piii  d'ogni  altro  ei  me- 
desimo,  die  voile  e  se])pe  veudicarsi  della  bov- 
glu-sia  con  opcre  impersonalissime ;  ei,  die  con- 
siyliava  ad  lui  aiiiico  di  scrivere,  pur  restando 
iiiipersrmale,  in  lUi  tono  foite,  capace  di  sejfnar 
la  cotenna  della  balorda  societi\  <^ontemporanea 
(111,214).  (ill  e  die  i  t'atti  e  i  sentimenti,  passaiido 
attiaverso  la  nostra  psidie  ,  per  coneretizzarsi 
iieirarte,  <Misi  come  attravcrso  iin  vetro,  si  eolo- 
riscoiio  ralalineiitc  <l<'lla  sua  tiiita.  (Jlii  sottre 
d"  ittcrizia,  vcdc  tutto  ^iallo,  allcrina  un  comune 
ada<;io  ;  c  dii,  mcttiamo.  e  deiiiociatico  o  aristo- 
cratico.  inistiiMi  o  sccttico,  idealista  o  verista. 
^ia  nclla  prima  com;<'zione  ,  la  (niah',  e  sponta- 
nea c  involimtaria.  si  trova  di  aver  (!is|)ostc  1«^ 
cose  in  moilo  .  v\n:  sono  rcsiircssionc  del  siio 
st;il()  (i"aniiiiu  ]);nticiilaii'.  «  l/aric  iiiii>cisoiialc. 
osscrva  il  Crocc  .  dovrcbbi'  essere  un' arti;  cIm^ 
noil  lidi?  c  lion  piaiiiii',  die  iioii  hiscia  trapelarc 
siinitatii'  od  aiitipalic,  die  lion  colora  passional- 


nient*  e  sentimeiitalmente  le  proprie  rapprcsPB' 
tazioni.  Ora,  an'  uric  siffatta  ^  UHsunla  :  nun  H 
e  niai  atata  e  non  ci  pub  essero.  Innnuzi  agli 
spettAColi  die  lo  tocoano ,  I'  noiiio  non  rrsta 
itit-rt* ,  e  la  rnppresenta/.ione  s' )mpic|r||,|  (jd 
fiuo  sentimentf)  e  tlel  s(,io  ;;iiuli£io  ,  quali  I'ht 
qaesti  siano.  N6  I'idcale  dell'  irapersonalitA  pnu 
esnere  attintu  alia  storia,  che  e  ancb'essn  tuti 
culda  di  luiianu  sentiuiento  »  ('). 

Oltre  I'hv  inipeisonale  e  perclife  iiupersonaks 
r  arte   san\  scientiflca;    non  scienxa    per6;  e  il 
soapetto  di  tale  eqiiivocrt  credo  volesse   allont. 
nare  i!  Flaubert,  quando  diecva  :  roniauzo   sci 
tiflco,  8\,  ma  nou  didattico,  nun  noioso  potnto 
trattato  di  scienza,  die  allora  non   surebbe  pi 
arte  (III,  210);  e,  con  niagpiore  cbiart^xxn,  qnan? 
do,  letto  il  La  (Jaussade,  notava :   «  L'na   rides 
sione  estetica   m'  b  aorta   dal    volume :    quan 
l»oco  serva  I'clcniento  esterno.  Quest!   versi   so^ 
no  stali  scritti    aotto  1'  equatore  ;  e,  per  c^ilore 
e  luce ,  senibra    di    essere  tra    le    nebbie  della 
Scozia.  In  Olanda  solo  e  a  Yenezin,  patria  del- 
le  brume,  vi  sono  stati  grandi  coloristi.  Bisogna 
che  1'  aninio  si  ripiegki ;  ecco  cio  fa  delPo^ge: 
vazione  artistica  una  cosh  ben  di  versa  <laU' 
servazione  scientiflca;  essa  deve  essere  sopratut 
istintiva  e  procedere  jmr  I'imaffination  d'abord 
(II,  238). 

Contenuto    e    forma    inscindibili    nell'  o|ii 


0)  La  Critica,  III,  pp.  343-4.  Cf.  EtteUca*,  pp.  ISS-p 
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bella  e  flnita,  si  possoiio  seiiipre  distinjjiiere  co- 
me line  cose  se]):irat<.' .  |n-iimi  elie  I'iirtistii  Je 
unittcii  creaudo ;  e  al  luctoilo  dr  procacciarsi 
1' luio  e  r  iiltni,  allii  natiini  (IfJI'iimt  df'iraltra, 
al  nodo  da  striitgeii'  fra  V  wiv)  c  I' ultra,  va  ri- 
ferito  r  ap]R>lliitivo  aUjuaiito  aiiibiziitso  di  ncien- 
tifico.  Non  mime,  le  iilee  cbe  poiiiio  valere  a 
illiistnu'lo  ,  sii  i>cr  <»in  sono  una  n|tt'tizioni?  di 
quelle  esposte  liiinra ;  nut  forso  lum  e  inutile 
riassnmerle,  iion  IVisse  clie  per  mnstrare  in  snc- 
cint-t)  (]nanto  lontaiio  fosse  il  Klaubert  dalle  in- 
verosiuiiglian/.e  e  assurditA,  predicate  dallo  Zola 
nel  faniuso  pro<;rainuia  del  Komnn  experimental. 
L'  arte  e  scientillca,  inuanxi  tutto,  se  il  fon- 
do  e  pitrliatd  dal  vero  :  il  vero,  elie  e  stato  o 
qiiello  clie  iioii  e  stato,  ma  elie  avrelihe  potato 
essere  e  come  avrebbe  tloviito  esaere,  «  mante- 
nendosi  sulle  geiiernlitil  probabili  »  (111,340); 
«  auche  cii)  die  si  inventa  e  vero  ;  la  iioesia  t) 
precisrt  qnautn  la  geometria  ;  1'  iiiduzione  vale 
la  dediizioue La  mia  povera  Bovary  —  to- 
tal meiite  iiiventata  (111,  HO)  —  softVe  e  pianpe 
a  qnest' ora  ill  veiiti  angoli  della  Franeia  *  (I  I, 
284).  L'  idealisnio  stcBso  non  h»  altra  base : 
«  Pui)  essere  ideale  uno,  se  ])rima  6  reale  :  ed 
6  vero  solo  a  (brza  di  peneralizzare  »  (III,  301). 
f;  tempo  di  fiuirla  colic  «  false  ideality  »  del 
romantici  (III ,  68) ,  eolle  loro  costiuzioni  fan- 
tAsticlie ,  cni  loro  eolpi  di  scena ;  fatti  occor- 
rono ,  e  coiicateuati  in  nn  rapporto  iiaturale 
di  caasu  ed  ett'etto  ,    derivanti    tatti  dal  carat- 
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tore  tli  pprsonagiii  (III,  .UO)  .   «oiik-   nel 
ordinaria:    «  il  ruiiiimx.o,  elir  di  qiiesUt  (<  l;t  for 
ma  sinviitifl«^n ,    deve  procedere  per  le  penfmli 
ed  fsseic  i>iu  logiiK  clie  le   hnsarfl  tie^  clw 
(III,  377).  Nit'Hte  dimque  clio  non   sin   pn-jisi 
i>    uiiitivnto ;    uiente  cbv  ncm   v:i|rra   per  ta| 
Iuu{;lii  e  pur  tutti  i  tt-itipi,  nmano  uioe^  8po| 
di    ojrni    acjtidentalitil    cfliinera    c     pn^j^ej;;!; 
«  niso^riia    elevaie    s(nii|>rii  i   i)crt>iiu)i{;^i  al 
te7./a  di   tin  tipo.  <lipiii;;ei-e  cio  cbe   non   |>ii.-«>.i. 
sforzarsi  di  sniveie    per   i   secoli  •    (111, 
«  percio  il  iiiigliore,  riuu«!0  mvz/,n  e  di  nor 
tiiigere  alia  vita  vissuta,  di   non   giiardare  ulU, 
propria  persoua  roiiie  u  obbiettlvo  ;    lun  creal 
colln  fantasia  ,  il  niondo  da  ripro<ltirr«', 
artilU'ialaiente  le  passiotii,  a  notiiia   lii   nno 
ritt\  coHtante  *   (III,  lUl).  Solo  ineiitro  ognl 
to  si  tat-e   intorno ,    «    possibile    I'  iiicsirn:ti 
del  l>cllo  (111,  -18) ;    non  schiavo  ,   ma    8i|^ 
(lella  materia,  TartistH  »i  tn)vti  alluni   salla' 
in  di   iin    colic,  d:i    cui  C|uaai   estraneo  se« 
iiellii  calina    Serena  dello   spirito ,     gli    elenie^ 
pill  opportnni,  e  li  fonde  coine  meglio  ton 
I' euritmia  e  alia  saldezza  deH'opern.  —  Qt 
osporro  ;  solo  e  senipre  espmre   «  sia   piitc 
inento  eol  (piadro .    sia  muralniento  iroll'at 
p8ieologlea  »  (II,  'J52);  mostrare  In  nattint 
quale  e,   »  dipiiigondono  il  disotto  e  i|  tU| 
(II,  200),  nidla  Hopiirimendo,  t -'l  ■ 
sopratiittt)  a8leuendosi  dal  j;iii' 
dal  eunebiiidere.  «  Qnettto  liunuo  Ui  bullo  Itti 
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ze  nntnrali,  non  vogliono  provar  niente ;  e  (;h» 
]iirghczzu  di  liitti,  clie  orizzonti  vasti  al  pen- 
siero !  Gli  iiomini  vanno  trattati  conic  i  uiasto- 
(lonti  e  i  coccodrilli :  die  forse  audiaiuo  in  col- 
lera  p(^r  le  come  dcgli  uni  o  1e  inascelle  degli 
altri  *  Mostrateli,  inipagliateli,  inetteteli  in  boc- 
cali  0  bastii :  ma  ap|)rezzarc ,  no ;  e  clii  siete 
voi,  piccoli  iospi!»  (II,  197).  K  il  parallelo  con- 
tinua  per  la  foruia,  che  nel  ronian^.iere,  nel  poe- 
ta  sari\  la  riprodtizione  preciHti  dell' iniuiagine; 
non  jiarole  snperflue,  non  parole  uianuanti ,  rit- 
ino  e  intonazione  appropriata;  Tartista  insoninin 
useril  lo  stile  die  e  projirio  della  scienza  e  die, 
osserverebbe  il  Oroce,  fa  si  die  «  ogni  opera 
di  scienza  sia    insieme  opera  d'arte  »  (')• 

Nel  Flaubert  dnnque.  arte  scientitiea  e  siiio- 
niino  di  contennto  vero  o  veiosiniile  e  iinpersona- 
le,  di  iiietodo  espositivo,  di  espressione  esatta; 
ques'ta,  die  e  il  principle)  indisjiensabile  ddl'arte 
e  die  basta  a  rediinere  d'ojjni  colpa;  qnelli  irra- 
zionali ,  solo  in  do  die  avrebbcro  di  assoluto. 
Avrebbero,  \um-h<i  il  Flaubert,  sebbene  li  prediclii 
e  consigli  ad  ogni  passo,  sdibene  desideri  di  ve- 
derli  seguiti  dai>pertutto,  sa  die  la  bellezza  lia 
altiii  origiiie.  Dopo  aver  criticati  acerbaiiiente 
i  Mim'rables,  per  oseiiii>io,  iiota :  «  L'osscrvazio- 
ne  »'  una  qualita  secondaria  in  letteiatura;  ma 
non  6  consentito  di  dipingere  con  irolori  si  falsi 
al  tempo  del  Ualzac  c  del  Didvcns.  Tuttavia, 
era  uii  bcl    tenia  »   (111.  2L'cS).    Una  altra   volta 

(')  Jt,'«/('/i«i,-  p.  28. 
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nnunn/ia  ai  I>e  (ioucoiirt  il  piaoo  di  nn 
/.(),  ed   «  c'  itnii  serie  di  aiuUisi,   di«^e ,    c  m 
thm  noil  i^randi  nfs  belli.    L«    verity  non 
me  la  priniu  condizione  delParte  e  nun  »>  Wr 
Hcjinnriiii  a  scrivere  Rtupida{:;^ini,  quiintumiae  in 
}i\m  vopi  ogRi  •   on, -<»T).  K  iinu  terza,  dan^ 
al  Feydeau  ragguaglio  della  iSalammbd  in  pr^l 
nizioiie  —  qiiflla  tiahmmbo,  vha  dette  Itiogo  pn^ 
pi'iu  pi-r  la  VL-ritA  del  conteuiito  ullit  poieioiciipiul 
to8t<i  acre  col  Froeliner  (III,  253-G4),  —  scrive; 
«  L'urclieologin  sarA  prohubile,  non  altro.  I'nrcbe 
mm  mi  si  possa  provaie  die  ho  detU*  cose  nss 
son  routcnto.  iJella  botauica  rido;  lio   visto 
uiiei  proiiri  occlii  tutte  le  piante  e  latti  g\ 
bfii,  di  cui  ho  bisogno.  Eppoi,  questo  e  il  lai 
coudario  e    iniportii  poco.   Ua  libro    puo  rtl 
care   di   cnurmitd.  e  di  errori  e   rostare   ii 
tncnttf  betlo.    Se  tale   principio  fosse    am 
saiebbe  un  gnaio,  ne  conveiigo ;   nn   guaio  sp? 
cialinente  in  Francia,  d<iv«i   fioiisee  la   peilanU' 
ria  dell'ignoranKa;  ma  nella  teudenza  contrnrio. 
(•h«  purtroppo  6  la  mia,  vedo  ua   gran  j>ericoli». 
Lo  studio  dell' abito  ci  fa  diiuenticare  Fnni 
ed  io  darei  la  met4  delle  tante  note  raccoUi 
cinque  mesi ,  e  i  novantotto    voliiui  letti, 
essere  tre  secondi  soli  realmente  couiniosso 
passioni  dei    wici  croi.  Attunti    alle  int^/.ici 
tornereiDiiii)  senz'avvederceue  alia  cafettiem 

1' abate  Delillc Non  nmitr  nulla,  e  i 

parzialutente  al  di  sopra  di  tiilti  gli  uh..,^i,, 
(III,  303-4). 


It^ttt^ 
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Si  vede  che  il  Flaubert  opponeva  eccesso 
|a(1  eccesso ,  percbd ,  cedendo  dall'  una  parte  e 
dfill'iiltra,  si  arrivaBHC  con  maggior  sicurezza  al 
piiuto  giusto.  Sentiuieiitali  e  lealisti ,  qiiando 
lerano  davvero  artisti,  usavano  entrambi  lu  stesso 
nietodo,  erano  entrambi  personali  o  impersonali, 
stM'ondo  i  sensi ;  la  diflerenza  e  nolle  teorie, 
tiitte  due  esiigerate  e  iinihitcrali  ed  esprimenti 
nl  pill,  non  giiV  due  atteggianieiiti  diversi  ri- 
BiK'tto  all' arte,  ma  duf  stati  d' aiiimu  divevsi, 
due  tipi  diversi  —  studiati  iippr().ssiuiativainen- 
te  —  di  stuti  d'  aniino. 
Se  si  fossero  intesi  ! 


VI. 


Altrii  iiotii  (li  niia  certa  iniportnnza,  die  niut- 
te  conto  (U  rilcvarc  aiicora  ncl  Flaubert,  e  una 
spiceata  siujpatia  pel  grandioso  e  pel  gigante- 
sco,  uella  quale  si  incontra  con  Victor  Hugo. 

11  n't7/»fl»i  mhalesjyeare,  infatti,  k  un  iuno 
di  auiniirazione  profunda  per  tutto  cio  die  e 
colossalc:  il  pocta  dove  dare  la  seusazione  del- 
r  ocoano  ,  della  montagna  ,  del  desevto  ;  nieutc 
riesce  hello ,  «e  non  e  enornie.  «  Uiscontrando 
questi  caratteri  in  certi  aut.ori,  o  tirnndo ,  per 
cosi  dire  ,  «!on  nn  po'  di  violenza  ,  certi  antori 
in  qut'sta  ddiuizione ,  Victor  Hugo  addita  al 
cullo  nostro  Oniero,  Kscliilo,  JJaiite,  (iiovenale, 
Sliakes]K'arc  »  ('):  gli  stessi  noini  die  fanno  la 
gioia  del   Flaubert  e  per  le  stesse  ragioni. 

Snl  soniino  tragico  inglese  abbiaiiio  riferiti 
liarecclii  iiensieri  del  Flaubert :  contiiienlc  ,  co- 
lonno  lit  <-liiaiiia  ,  e  non  si  staiica  di  parlarne , 
tli  aniinirarU) ,  conu^  il  i)oeta  die  oscura  tiitti, 
per  la  sovniniana  grandezza  delle  creazioni. 
<«  Aveva  i  due  eleniciiti ,  iiiiinagiiiazione  e  os- 
servazione,  <■  sciii|>n^  larglie,  seinprel  »  (II,  14(>). 
(i)iiand(>  egli  lo  b'gge.  il  suo  e  delirio:  <liviene 
pill  giandc  ,  pifi  intclligcntc  ,  pin  piiro.  Salito 
in  <'iiiia  :i<l  una  dfllc  <i))ci'c  di  liii.  <<  sciiibra  di 
csscii'  sdpra  iiirall;!  iiMiiitaj;iia  ;  tiitlo  spailsce 
e    tiilto    api)aiisc«-.    Non    si    c  ]iiii   ikiiiki  .    si    c 
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oeehio:  Korgono  orixzonti  nuovi  ,    le 
81  proliingnnn  niriuflnito;   uno  hon  ptmj 
ver    vi»8Hto  in  qiu-Ile   «;npanne  ,    oht 
guoQo  iippcna ;    iV  aviT    bcvnto    a    ql 
(lie  urrivauo  alio  sguanlu  piii  piccoli  <]) 
scello;  tl'  essersi  agitato  inline  in  quel  fi] 
laio,  e  fli  fame  parte  »  (1,  1G8).  Sbake8|)c 
Om««ro    rappresentnno    iin  moudo  : 
anolie  i  \nh  gramli,  sou  nani,  pHrngc 
ro  »  (I,  12). 

Cervantes  e  Ualtflais  —  «  il  8acro<j 
utenso  e  bellissiuio  Uabeiais  •  (III,313]{ 
gntniliscono  a  vista  d'ocehio,  come  It 
«?  si  finiscc  (|iiitsi  [ler  avernc  patira.  CiJ>' 
«Ii  pnnligioso  uel  lJ<m  Quijole  e  I'assi'ni 
1^  qucila  tusione  di  sogno  c  di  renltA.  cl 
cosi  ooniico  e  C08\  jtoetico.  Quale  Hltm 
pur  dclle  ottiuic,  potrcbbe  soston»Tne 
to?  (Joujo  uno  si  sente  piccolo,  luio  Dio,  coii; 
si  sente  piccolo!  »  III,  148).  «  Un  libro  gi| 
SCO.  del  qiialp  non  «»>  no  frovoraniio  pifi  U 
(III,  3!M).  Ul'llimu  giuiUsiu  di  Mivhcl^^ 
spaventa.  «  J!  del  Goethe,  del  Dnntc,  ^H 
kespeare  fiiso  in  un'arte  unica:  non  \u\  non? 
stessa  [larola  Huhlimc  senibra  nieschini 
tando  (jualche  cosa  tli  acic  c  di  ttnpjio 
(II,  54).  0  1?  un'arte  inunensa  .ilia  G< 
jiregnata  di  niaggiore  passlonc.  Mirbtdiinr 
pare  tpialclie  cosa  di  inaudito,  tome 
Omvro  »bakeH])eariauo ,  un  ini8t<j  tli 
di    medio   evo,  je  ne  nain  quoi  p    {IX,  6j« 


I 
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1'  Inferno  tli  Daute  ,  ibe  noii  ^li  vn,  tropiJO,  si 
nrresta  al  «  Boflio  imuienso  »,  onde  b  pervnsa  qua 
e  lA  la  canticii  (II,  98).  Le  opere  rhe  mi  jiiac- 
cioDO  (li  itifi ,  confessu ,  «  sonn  quelle  in  cui 
I' arte  eccede  i>  (III,  304).  «  Xon  bisogna  miti 
tenwre  d'esserc  esagerati  ;  e  iin  caruttere  die  si 
riscoiitni  in  tutti  i  giandi  ,  come  Micliclange- 
lo ,  Rabelais,  Shakespeare,  Moliere...  II  vem 
centro  del  genio  k  1' enoniie  ».  Ma,  si  oapiace, 
perclie  1'  esagerazione  non  dia  all'  occliio,  de- 
ve  easere  continua  ,  propoizionata  ,  coerciite  : 
86  i  voHtri  eroi  sooo  alti  cento  piedi,  le  uion- 
tagne  debbono  iniHurarne  ventiuiila:  «  cbo  6  i'i- 
tli-alf,  so  noti  quenta  specie  ili  iiigi'an<liaienti)?  » 
(II,  -47).  I  iHiiestri  souo  tiitti  iTcvmiii'i,  «  vantio 
lino  ail'estreino  limit©  dell'  idea ;  le  creature  di 
Mielielari{;elo  iii<»sfriino  Kt'i'itsnc  aiizieli6  niuacoli ; 
nei  JiaATanali  di  Kiibcns ,  iu  Sbakespeare  e 
neirultimo  della  faiiiifjlia,  Hugo,  uguale  intern 
perauza  !  »>   (II,  '217). 

Ancbe  <|iii  il  Flaubert  non  iiHerroa  sc  non  i)er 
negare:  di  fronte  aU'enorine  e  all'itiinienso,  cosl 
patrocinat«,  sta  I'argnziu,  il  concetto,  che  egli 
giudica  alia  niedesinia  stregna  del  Montaigne:  un 
mezzo  di  salvataggio,  nn  espediento  per  attirar 
I'attenzione,  dove  nianea  il  natnnile  vigorc  della 
poesia  (').  Le  opere  d'arte  si  inipongono  non  per 
i  detti  arguti  o  }ier  la  lozia  liiercata,  nia  [ler la 
vita,  pel  saugue  cbe  vi  circola  abboudante,  per  la 


(')  Cf,  UOXTAIGKB,  Op.  c,  p.  310. 
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riproduziono  quasi  selvaggia  della  natnra,i 
idee  forti ,    scnza  I'olpi  d'  effetto.    «  8i  ar 
far   folpo,  noKitodo    I'esoberanza ;    e  queftb 
aflasciua.  1' esiibei-'auzii »  (III,  i;i);   couic  *\ 
vho  mi  irrita  6   1'  ingegnoao ,    lo    spirito. 
diftereiiza  frn  spirito  e  cnttivo  gusto,  obe  i 
bnona  qiialitA  deviatn!  Cattivo  gusto  non^j 
sihili',  scuza  poesia  uel  cervfllo;   lo    spirito,  u 
vece,  ^  inconipatibile  colia  vera  poesia;  chi  ^  I 
aviito  pill  spirito  del  Voltaire,  e  cbi  i;  stato  mta> 
poetn  di  lui  ?  »    (II  ,  278).  E  torna  all'  ml 
principule  del  suo  credo  nrtistico:  )a  uatur 
I)  niente  di  piii  vigoroso  e  di  pi  ft  uaturale  ilsl" 
rartenono  ?    «  Nflle  seultnre  di    Fidia    Ic   veor 
dei  cavalli  8ono  tracciate  sinu  ugH   zoccoli  i 
ealtano  come  corde...  »  (II,  44). 

oil  Ics  niincs  buvaieut  du  lait, 

«  ecco  un  verso  di  I'ui  fo  gran  con  to  ;  vl] 
psao  di  vera  ])oesia  pi{|  die  in   tiitte  It*    s<(f 
iiature  bu  Dio,  I'auiiua,  riitiianitti,  onde  t'lmi 
zano  la  coaiddettu  piV«  de  rmstence.  Non 
agli  ocelli  come  un  pensiern  di   yrnnde  efte 
uia  quanta  veritil  e  tini\nlo  ^enlimcnto  delta  ciH 
Bisogna  clie   nia   cohI  d'ogni    sorta  ili    sogget 
dttlle  idee,  delle  siinilitudini,  delle  tnetaforv  I 
in  qiiestii  Koniplicitii  kI  scorge  I'nngliia  ilel  li 
e  riiiipionta  stessa  della  natura  «>   (II,   mj 
I>e  Mnsset  e  spiritoso  (II,  122);  il  Ueranger'l 
cato,  leggiero  (1,  Id."});  ncl  SainleBenvc  « 
gli  altri  tlella  sua  bottega  e  Unfa   uon    sar 
in  ncHSuno  quasi  degli  scrittori,  iafestanti  il 
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paese,  c'lb  eho  nnia  Ini,  «  la  frast'  nervosa,  so- 
stanziiile,  chiiira,  (lai  inuscoli  ]iinnLiiiziati,  ilalla 
pelle  bnina;  le  frasi  niaschili  e  non  feiiimiuili, 
come  inolto  spcaso  quelle  <k'l  Lainaiiiiie  >^  (I, 
72).  Tu,  —  scrive  alia  Culct,  —  bai  due  qualitik. 
iiividiabili,  due  corde,  il  sentiniento  drainniatico, 
e  I'istinto  del  colore,  del  rilievo;  ma  esse  son  come 
sottbciite  da  due  difetti,  I'niio  clie  t'e  dorivato 
dall'  aiiibieute,  I'altro  proprio  del  tuo  sesso ;  il 
])rit>io  ii  il  fllosoBaino,  la  massima,  il  paradosso 
liulitict),  soeiale,  (U'lnncratii'";  tntta  bava  veiiu- 
taci  dal  Voltaire  e  di  cni  iieppnie  Uujjo  e  iin 
mune;  il  secondo  e  il  vaKO,  la  tenero  mania  fem- 
iiiinilc.  «  (iuan<la  si  e  rag;j;iiinta  la  uiaturitsY  lua, 
la  camicia  non  deve  dar  sentore  di  latte.  Ta- 
ylia  ijueste  HSL-reseenze  tnontaynarde ;  nascondi, 
stringi,  comprimi  il  tuo  seno  ;  e  cbe  vi  si  veg- 
gano  mnscoli,  non  glandule  »   (IT,  204-5). 

Noil  sai)rei  diiiider  rireglio  tdie  riportando 
1H1  brano  caratteristico  del  Jlontaigne,  in  cui  e 
ibrse  Forigiue  loinnta  (Idle  teorie  ora  es])oste : 
il  comineiito  a  due  hiogbi  tli  Virgilio  e  di  Lu- 
crezio  (') ,  die ,  a  (tarere  del  I)e  Sanctis ,  vale 
tutta  la  piietica  del  lloileaii  (•').  «  Studiando,  quel 
due  poeti  ,  scrive  il  Montaigne,  bo  a  spregio 
i  uiotti  e  k'  alluKJoni  veibali...  Ad  cssi  non 
occorrevano  arguzio  e  sottigliezze.  Lo  stile 
die    usano  e  costanteniente  gonlio  di  una  ener- 


(')  Arn.,  \Ul,  387-92,    IOJ-6;  Ot  mum   mil., 
I,  33-41. 

(*)  Saggi  critici,  p.  301. 


pift    iiiitnrale ;   sono    interi    iiiteri  epigram! 
noDcliv  la  codn ,  Ki  trsta  ,  lo  stoniaico  ,  i  pii 
Nulla  (H  sforzato,  tinlln  ili  Bncco  ,  tutto  pro 
iiKiuilo :    contextuB    virilis   eat :    non    »unt 
Jiosculoa  ocvupati.  Non  ^  iiii'  eloqiienza    luoK^ 
iipljoiiiv  esente  ila  difetti ;  nervosa  ©  solids, 
pur  i>iace,  qnanto  nbbnglia  e  trascinn.  Inna 
a  forme  che  si  8i)iegano    cos!  profondc,  io 
ilico  flie  cio  b  ben  til  re,  nm  cbc  6  ben  peD* 
NeiriuniuiKinjizione  sta  la  virtii  onde  Lanno 
le  iwrole :  pectus  cut  qtu>d  disertiim  font;  il  vu 
solo  cliiainn  1' idea  v.om'vctA  jugement ,  lanf/aijel 
heauj-  motH.  II  iiiuidro   c  dovuto,  pifi  ebe  a 
strezzii  dl  mano,  allti  penetnizione  dell'  ORgct 
Gallo  parlii  scinplloeniente,  l•e^cll<^  8emplit>eii 
te  con^tepisce.  Ad  Orazio  invoce  non  basta 
spressionv    superllcinle ,    clie   lo  tradirebbe  }j 
vede  pill  chiaro  e  pih  addentro,  e  ricerca, 
pi  in  ogni  an^'do    il  niagazzino  <lelle  parol^^ 
delle  figure,  clio  gli  occorrono,  singolare  esseii:, 
do  la  sua    concezione.  Plntarco    affi-rma  df 
dor  il  liuguaggio  latino  attraverso  le  cose  'A 
tri'ttanto  aiH-adc  qui :  il  senso  llluniiDa  «  d4 
lo  parole,  non  pifj  di  vento,  ma  di  earne  e 
sa,  pregne  di   signiftoato  »  ('). 

Non  vl  6  tutto,  conic    in  suceiuto,    ii 
gramma  artistico  del  Flaubert  t 


(')  Le»  Fj»iiait,  p.  677. 
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Lo  teorie  proiitianu-nte  ciiticlie  <lel  Flaubert 
non  sono  se  non  come  il  rilievo  di  tjuelli'  este- 
tiche,  e  di  quelle  solo,  clie  liiinuo  iiiiii  base  fer- 
iiia  iiella  ragione ;  le  altre,  indice  e<l  eil'etto  di 
11(1  iiiu'ticolare  tcmperaniento  artisticd,  per  tuian- 
t(i  a  t'lKH'e  ^li  stiaiKi  ,  noii  taiiiiu  oinbru  iie 
ostacolo  a  ti-at-uiare  1<'  liiiet?  di  iin  progratnina 
saldo  e  scunato. 

Nessuna  int'tesa  di  ottVirc  la  inisura  infalli- 
bile  e  universale  del  giudizit>,  o,  come  si  dice, 
nil  eriteriu  oggettivo  del  guKto  :  se  la  bellezza 
e  nella  forma  e  1'  opera  della  critica  sta  nel 
verificare  sino  a  die  punto  una  determinata 
materia  abbia  avuta  la  sua  espresaione  ,  mate- 
ria seiiipro  nuova ,  semiire  iiuova  la  forma  ,  il 
probleuia  si  presenta  volta  per  volta  ideutico 
e  di  verso ,  e  i  lumi  a  risolverlo  vengono  uni- 
camente  dalla  capaeita  di  coUii,  ehe  vi  si  pro- 
va.  11  Flaubert  qiiindi  si  liinita  a  dicbiarare 
che  cosa  e  la  critica,  per  cbi  fatta,  e  a  disper- 
dere  le  nebbie,  cbe,  cacciandosi  fra  V  occbio  e 
il  libro ,  troppo  spesso  »  funno  deviare  il  rag- 
gio  visuale  ,  o  iiiducouo  a  tener  conto  di  ele- 
menti,  cbe  nou  banno  nulla  a  vedere  coirarte, 
nel  seutenziare  di  arte. 

Abbiamo  visto  come,  distingueudo  fra  flsio- 
logia  dell^  stile  e  anatomia  della  frase,  contrap- 
ponga  alio  spezzettauiento  della  mera  conside- 
razione  granimatieale,  lo  studio  della  vita  della 
forma ;    abbiamo    osservato    anche   come ,    pur 
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coiicedemldlc  quel    ccrto  valore    i-be  pnc»  aI 
l»cr  si",  lu'^'hi  all'  cruilizioiio  Hpicciolii  e  lait 
tocciinte  appona  I'epidcriua  «li  iin  poeiua, 
jjresso    nella    cella    tk-l   mime :    siirebbe  ut 
^oinbru    <lu    ciii    lie    imvolc   tVi    inoenso    pr 
xiatoiio,  n^    ])rut'uuiu  tli  pre(;hiere    si   levere 
verso  1' iilto.  Alia  storin ,  a   cni  ne^^ava  tutj 
quaiKlo  fssn,  per  bocca  del  Taine  e  ilello  Zol 
Yolcva  tutto  iiivailerc,  licouosce  ijualche  «liril 
allorcli(>  la    sa    lidutta   a.  piil    miti  consiglii 
jiaii  di'li'  criidizi<ine  e  delUi  t;rainiiiatica,  la 
ria  piio  avere  la  sua  parte  nella  eritiew,  ma' 
iia  i»art.o    secoudaria    e  per  qnel    tanto  die 
corra  a  nii'frlio  couiprcudere   il  futto  irarte; 
opere  ui'  piovono  dal  cielo  a  gtUHn    <li   ar»?t>l3 
IK>  si  lisolvotui  nella  eoni>sc<Miza  dell'  anibiei 
e  del  nioiuonto,  in  cui  fiorirouo,  o  iiulln  bioj 
fta  ilell'  autorc.    Sapere  come   tiano  mtrte  6 
ciiriositiY  legittiina  quanto  ogui  ultra  ,  obo 
a  penetrare  i  misteri  dell' esscre  c  ad  nrrice 
1'  anitiia    di  eognizioni ;    lua  il    diritto    a  sod^ 
sfaila  s' iiivuea  male    in  nome    della  critica, 
propiio  ai  danni    della  ciitiea ;    la  qimU-    vii< 
e  deve  ricercure  che  com  valgono. 

Scgnatono  cosi  il  eompito  —  e  in  f'urza  <It 
delinizione,  se  le  k  lecito  intercssarsi  nnehe  di 
cose  elie  toccano  solo  indirettameute  1'  openi , 
mm  puo  assolutamente  di8))en8arsi  dnl  giudicar- 
lii  — .  la  eritica  eatetica  uoa  i;  nulla  di  divi 
dall'  arte  ,  e  va  tiattata  coi  medesinii  rigoai 
da  niant    parimeuti  abili ,  pariuicnti    biancbc 
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calme  (III,  172).  Lcgftcre  ed  elcvnrsi,  per  virtil 
(11  eutiisiaciino  uon  flttizio,  all'altcz/.a  del  genio 
creatore  (I,  1G3) ;  occuparsi  dell'  opera  in  sfe  , 
in  ua  nianieni  iiitonsa  ,  scnvrirne  la  poetica  in- 
conncia  e  le  cause  pros»iine  ,  aualizzariie  la  cum- 
posizione  e  )o  stile ,  mlditare  il  punto  di  vistu 
dell'  autore ,  sono  atti  pei  qnali  si  richiede  un 
noino  «  die  sia  artista ,  niente  piil  die  artista, 
ma  inolto  artista  »  ;  si  ricliiede  iiisoiiuiia  la 
stcssa  furza  e  le  stesse  condizioni,  die  a  creu- 
re,  ossia  ftnezza  di  intnito  e  di  Heutiiiiento,  di- 
sinteresse  :  «  occorre  una  giande  inimaginnzione 
e  una  grandc  bontA,  una  fucollA.  di  eutusiasnio 
seiupre  juouta,  e  poi  gnsto,  raro  a  trovarsi  an- 
che  nei  niigliori  »  (IV,  liSfi).  I  pregiudizi ,  lo 
consuetudini  correiiti  liaiinn  iudottd  a  credere 
cbe  ogni  redattore  di  giornale ,  ogni  maestro 
di  scuola,  ogni  storico  sia  in  grado  di  far  delia 
critica  letteraria,  purclie  voglia  ;  no,  auclie  que- 
Bta  e  dei  priniogeniti  delta  divinity ,  come  ai 
jiriniogeniti  della  divinitsi,  si  appartiene  cogHc- 
re  e  fissare  in  nu'  ode  ,  in  un  sunetto ,  su  un 
palnio  di  ti^la  un'  imuiagine  o  uu  Hentiniento. 
La  critica  e  arte  ed  e  degli  urtisti. 

Al  libro,  al  qiiadro,  alia  statua  per  gustarla 
e  giudicarla,  e  uopo  avvicinarsi  con  cuore  puro 
e  scevro  di  preconcetti ;  le  vie  del  genio  sono 
inlitiite,  come  infinita  e  la  sua  forza ;  e  il  ver- 
bo  puo  tarsi  carne  net  luodo  piii  iuipensato  e 
pill  iiiiprevisto :  anzi  il  verbo  nou  sanY  carne 
—  carne  viva  e  palpitante  —  se  non  per  una 
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gencsi  nnovn.  die  e  hi  sua.  Anche  cio  c^ 
Hi  ilipurte  tial  tipo   couinne  e  chc    piii  oolpl 
per  1'  innspettntii    cogtituzione  ,    i*  uonnule 
14(1).  ♦  lA'steticH  jitteride  il  stio  GoofTroy 
Ililuire,  il  gninde,  elio  bn  diniOAtntta   In  ]t^ 
iiiiti'i  (lei  iiiostri  *    ^11,  338).    Loiitjiuo  dtinqt 
iiioilclli,  anche  se  tagliati  sti  persoue,  cite 
bnivaiui  flsicaint'nti'  k«  \nii  pertVtte  ;   loot-umi 
jioetiflie,  anche  sc  duttate  da  uienti  cho  pas 
per  Boiiiiuc.  Ogftii  opera  porta  in  se  la  aiitt 
tica,  ed  nlla   stregun  di  essa,  ilopo  <1' a« 
.scoverta  ,    thjvete  fortiinlare  i)  giudixio  ;   o 
reto  rischio  di  rifart'  jicr  coiito   vostro   il  lit 
«  m-tniido  nell'  econoiiiiii  intcniH,  onde  8u«*ndprtt 
il  tipo  Hid  quale  fa  concepito  »    (III,  58). 
mo  aperto  qiiindi  e  dispoato  a  vibrnru   a  qi 
liitKlnu  seiisaxiune  o  iiri]>ressionc. 

Dnto   inoltre    che    1' opera  d' arte    6  tale] 
sclnsivaiiH'ute  por  la  forma,  sii  qiiestn  e  sit  qd 
Mtn  soltanto  l)a.suiti  la  seuton/.a  uno  che  vot 
easerci  e    rimancro    critico  d'  arte ;   «  ]»  pitt^ 
nellu  i>ittura,  i  versi  nei  vers!  »  (111,304). 
icsto  prcscLndcrii ;  o,  8C    gli  talenta    studiar 
vi  si  metta  pure,  ma  con  altro  titolo,  avvcr 
do  Rcinpre    chc  i    risultati    di    qnesta  ulterij 
disainina,   non    dcbbono    per    nulla  iiitlniri; 
risultati  della  prima;  allora  era  in  causn   1h 
tnsia  dell' artista,  vincitore  o  vinto  :  adessoi 
cliiamato  al  suo  tribunals  1'  iiitelletto  dello 
ri<;o,  del  lilosofo,  del  teologo ,  la  cosuieuza 
moraliiita ,  e    che  bo  altro :  dau   cose  che  , 


r 
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trovarsi  vicine,  sovrnpposte  o  anche  fuse,  noii 
8ono  iii«'no  distintc.  La  ciitica  va  fatta  «  come 
la  storia  natnrnle  ,  con  a««P7ica  tli  idea  morale 
(111,337),  e  in  genere  ,  di  o^rni  idea,  clie  non 
8ia  quella  esteticn.  II  vero  f  Ma  uu  poeiun  puo 
riboccnre  di  inesattexze  od  essere  nondimeno 
—  niajinanima  riniitH'ia  da  parte  di  iin  Flau- 
bert! —  bellissirno  (III,  103).  I  eoiiviiKunienti 
religioHJ  o  social i  ?  «  In  critica  bisofjiia  sapere 
ammirare  anehe  (piel  rlic  mm  si  auia»,  Nnnd; 
per  esenipio,  vi  ripu{;iieri'i:  cio  iitiporta  poco;  luri- 
do  t'lie  sia  il  rnmaiizo,  riconoscerete  clie  *e  vero 
e  forte,  assai  Ibrte  »,  c  la  chiiiaa  di  esse  «  epi- 
cft  »,  «  uiichelnuginlesea  »  ;  elie  tiitto  intero  fe 
un  coliwso  —  «  III!  coloBso  cbe  ba  i  piedi  spor- 
cbi,  ma  uu  colosso  »  (IV,  386).  La  bcuola  1'  eti- 
cbetta  t  Is  necessuriu  siiiipatizzare  col  bello , 
attraverso  tutto,  e  d'ondtinque  veiiga  :  «  quiiadr) 
nil  verso  e  buonn,  perde  la  sua  scuola.  Un  Imon 
verso  di  lioileau  vale  un  buon  verao  di  lingo. 
In  questo  antore  o  qncllo ,  la  perlezione  lia  lo 
Htesso  earattere,  che  e  la  precisione  e  la  gin- 
stozza  *  (II,  252).  «  V  b  un  bello  solo,  e  il  me- 
desinid  semprc,  ancbe  ove  si  prcsenta  con  aspet- 
ti  diversi  <<  pifi  o  nieno  colorato  dai  riHessi , 
cbo  lo  diPiuiiiano  »  (II,  314).  Vi  piacersl  o  non 
vi  piacen'i  il  tema ,  vi  mettcrete  nei  panni  del- 
r  antore ;  e  penserete  clie  egli  era  libero  di 
cantare  quel  cbe  volevn,  dirimpelfco  a  voi ;  jiuu- 
to  libero ,  dirimpetto  a  se  stesso.  Quando  un 
argoniento  interessante  o  non  interessante,  aim- 
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patito  o  non    sinipatico  al   pubhlico,  g\t 
iin  foucorao  <H  cause  prossiuio  e  reiuote, 
iicir  aniiiiu  e  1'  lia  prtmn  e  lo  tieim ,   «  alk 
not)  ii  piii  libero.  Ciiiscuno  Hegiie  la  sua  na.l! 
iliupKtu  ik'llu  pr()|iriii  volontA  »    (IV,  2:iS). 

—  f'j  bellii,  non  6  bella  V  oinna,   tale 
6  T  —  I'orrii  uiium 

Forse  non  b  inoinioituno    qui   riccrcare, 
die  niM   liuiiti    couseutiti  dallu    scarsu    att 
del  Fliiubert  in  qne»to  caniim,  se  ilcriticoj 
tico  fn  Kcuipre  all'  altczza  del   teorieo ;  e 
dero  iiui'ora  una  volta  clic,  a  difierenza  di 
pocti  e  roinanzii-ri,  <la  A.  De  Musset  e  T.  (la^ 
alio  Zoln,  al  France,  ul  Leuiaitre,  egli  nun  acfl 
luai  per  conto  tli  y:inrnali  o  di  Hltri.  riiicarit 
vagliare  la  produzinne  dei  conteiiiporanei ; 
tJiU)  u  Bcrivere  di  un  Salon,  rispose  addiritl 
chc  gli    rii)U^ava   di    iiDpaDcarsi  a    gitidic 
an'  arte,  della  quale  ipnorava  la  t^cnica;  di 
do  ibe  »a{:pi  veri  e  inopii  di  critica  mane 
«  nelle  lettcre,   tutte  di  carnttere  oontideni 
<•-  tion  di'stinate  ccrto  alia  pubblicitA,  s' incut 
no  aj)pcna  giudizi  souiinari,  raranient«  ragioi 

Le  capitaine  Fracamie  del  Gautier:   «  an«J 
raviglia,  si    una   nieraviglia  di  «tiJo ,   di 
e  di  gusto  *  (ill,  :i8«). 

Ecc-ellente    la    prima   iuipressione    di 
Philomcne  dei  De  Goncourt :  il  romanzo  e 
sol  gctto,  vigoroso  si'nqtre .  vero  o  lo(il| 
successione  degli  avvcuiiuuuti.  AvrvUb 
rata   niaggiore    ampiezza   at  quaUru ; 
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essendone  Mocurs  A'  hupiUil  il  titolo,  1'  osserva- 
zione.  caxle.  «(ili  autori  Iian  lattct  cio  die  vole- 
vano  fare,  e  vi  son  riusciti.  »  Bellissinio  il  vec- 
cliio  in  preJii  allu  tosse  e  il  iliiriu};*)  ciijio  in 
mezzo  a^li  ullievi  ;  lu  luorte  di  lianiicr  splun- 
dida.  La  stile...  quello  dei  De  (ioncimrt !  (Ill, 
205  «), 

I  Colijii'hctg  tlel  I'lHiimier:  «  gioielli  »  ,  dei 
qnali  c  riiiiastu  lettii'raliiieuti^  aflaseinato,  coiiiu 
gia  di'llc  Vrnneries,  di^llc  Ocmnidex  e  d'  Enfer. 
Ciii  aiui  In  stile,  uou  \nw  nun  tcncre  in  gran 
e.ontu  lo  squisito  jioeta,  clje  La  tutto,  rima,  nu- 
luero,  inmiagini.  2sMitnu  Hibrzo ;  le  frasi  scendo- 
no  naturalmeiite  dal  soggelto,  scnza  die  se  ne 
scorga  uini  le  desHons  ;  e  ad  itgni  tratto  si  leg- 
gouo  verst  iii  cMii  idea  e  forma  si  jienetrano  a 
tal  segno  da  costitnire  una  rosa  sola ;  per  e- 
s^^nipio: 

Sii  toijiio  <li>  viOour.M  (losfKiuliiit  jusim'imx  yoiix. 
Qui  tiiiiiliuit  Hiir  la  muiii  ut  ju!«iii'»u  lioiit  tlfs  doigls. 

II  Poniniicr  estruneo  a  scnole,  alieno  da  finality 
pratidie  ,  o  senipre  cbiaro  o  denso  eonie  dia- 
niantc,  e  tm  flassico ,  nel  senso  uiigliore  della 
parola  (III,  303-5). 

Grmiella,  sebbene  rapjjroaenti  quanto  di  me- 
glio  il  Laniartiiic  abbia  dettato  in  prosa,  is  niolto 
mediocre  :  qiialcbe  partieolare  in<lovinato,  come 
il  veccliio  pescatiire  steso  sul  dur.su,  iiientre  le 
rondini  gli  sliorano  quasi  le  teiupia  nel  volo ; 
e  la  pnitagonista  ,  ebe  sospende  1'  amideto  al 
letto  o  lavora    il  corallo ;  due  o  tre   paragoni ; 
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(wl  ^  tutto.  1  tipi  sono  (lei  tiiiinicljini ; 
vitH,  i  loro    iiioviuieiiti  di  una    tiilsiti^  gi 
iia ;  ecco    uu  tnle    geiuprft  nlle    coBtoki   di 
dnnnn  ,  che    niiiaUi  lo  riiuiia ,  e    niai   la  vai 
<li  iin  (lesiduriu !    I'ure    il  teum    si   |>re8l 
avrebbe  certo  dHto  occnsione  a  tin  buna 
to.  80  concepilo  con  moggiore  spirito  di  n 
Ma  qncsln  non  fc  pane  pei  denti  del  Lnmarti^ 
Lo  8tilt»  t!  flacco  e  sloinbato  (II,  92-.'i). 

Aiuniiratore  di  V.  Hugo,  tnorronm  all'oi 
cliio  di  nn'  ariiicu  la  ilisilhisionc  prov^ta  a| 
It'ttuni  dui  Miserable^.  >'6  vero  n6  gRiri«lc  il  i 
inanzo ;  c  lo  stile  di  proposito  scorrt-tto  c 
m :  6  una  iiianiera  come  un'  altra  ili  v» 
la  plebe.  I/aiitorc  piega  vilmente  hi  3cbl 
tutti ,  n  sansitnnniani  ,  a  tilippisti  e  fi 
alberg-atori.  I  t-aratteri  sono  d'  un  pezzo,  « 
nellt*  tingedie ;  dove  inai  vivono  pro8titut«>  <l 
me  Fantine,  forzati  <'Oii)»>  Valjean,  e  nomini  pj 
litici  come  gli  »tui)idi  cocon  dell'A,  B,  C  f  M 
mffrono  una  rolUt  sola  neirauinm,  eitseri  x» 
present  at  ivi  e  faiitocei  di  zuicbero.  a  cominciiil 
da  Monsignor  Bieuvenu.  Per  far  (uustra  di  <( 
eialisino,  Hugo  ha  calunniato  e  la  cliie»a  e  | 
miseria  :  un  vescovo  elie  si  laseia  hcnedire  i| 
un  meinbro  della  Conveuzione  uazionale ,  «^ 
giovano  donna  espulsa  dalla  fabbrica  ,  pert! 
madre,  e  troppo.  Marius  cbe  si  itiantiene 
giorni  ton  una  costolina,  e  Enjolrns,  the 
ta  sua  liu  duti  due  soli  baci...  bei  tipi 
2i»'i   v,ui  'lisriirsi  lo  Btesso   tODOiJ 
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o  stesso  stampo  I'  imfannmeuto  di  Gillenonnnnt, 

flelirio  finale  di  Valjean,    1'  uiuore  di   Gliolo- 

uha  e  di   Gantaise ;    motti  e  spirito  in  i-opiii , 

uu  una  scintilla  di  comico.  Le  digressioui  nun 

>i  conlano,  e  tutte  estranee  al  soggetto ;  laddo- 

e  tante  cose    indispensabili   son    relegate  nel- 

ombra  ,  tra    un  sermone  sul  suff'ragio  univer- 

Bale  e  una   tirata  yvv    V  istruziuni-  popolare.  U 

ibro,  pur  tennto  conto  delle  oasi,  clie  poi  non 

Bon    molte ,    k    puerile.    Hugo   avrebbe   potuto 

lessere  artista,  come    sa  esserlo  Ini  ;   iuvece  ba 

avuto  il    cattivo    gcnio    di  levarsi    a  banditore 

ello  dottrino  veniite  in  nioda  col  rrutllioniiiits 

col  Kicbard  i-.  col  lloranger;  i«  vi  si  c  accalorato 

^al  jiuutu  da  diuicuticare  la  sua  opera  e  la  sua 

rte  (111,227-9). 

A  raccogliert'  giudizi  pronunziati  rosi ,  a 
quattr'occbi  e  uu  po'  alia  svclta,  vedreniuio  stl- 
Jarci  sotto  gli  occbi,  caratterizzati,  gli  autori  piii 
iversi ,  Sofocle  e  Virgilio ,  Dante  c  Rousard  , 
p!Kal)clais  e  .Spinoza,  Strauss  c  Itenan,  Byrou  e 
(1.  Hand,  Thiers  e  Micbelet,  oltrc  ai  tanti  gift 
incontrati.  Potrebbesi  anehe  fare  a  pagina  a  pagi- 
lin  la  storia  dei  ronianzi  del  Flaubert,  in  cut 
cgni  linea  c  rreddainentc  pcsata  i-  discussa ;  ma 
lum  «e  risnltercbbe  uuUa  di  uuovo.  Fermiauioci 
piuttostu  alio  due  o  tre  lettere ,  nelle  quali  il 
Flaubert  scese  vfJiciaJmenlc  in  canipo  contro  i 
niaggiori  eritici  dclla  SaUinimho,  per  rilevarne 
lo  osservazioni  non  di  nierito,  si  di  uietodo. 
Un  orieutalista,  il  Froebner,  aveva  contestato 
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bnrbari  tRtnuti  mi  sembrano  ineno  innma 
no  eccezifliuili ,  mono  ridiroli  u  niri  il( 
cliis  vivciido  in  roiiiune,  hi  claiinu  ilf I 
8iuo  iilla  morto.  Or  npi>tiuto  i>ercb6  que 
oiolto  lontnui  ,  uinmiro  il  rostro  tulciitu, 
mc  li  fii  coniiireutlcre  ».  StruonlinHri  t;he  si 
io  li  «Tcilo  veri ;  o  veci  souo  nnrbe  i  tipi  r.t 
da  nie :  nulla  diuiostra  cbe  nnn  «;si»LnQo^ 
estreiiii,  due  mostniositA  ilivers*. 

II  piii  curioso  i>  cbe  snlla  fine  delil 
il  Flaubert   si   sostitnisce   al  aao  critic 
udditn  Ini,  Ini  stesso,  le  parti  dove  avrebl 
(•  doviito  ragionevoliupiite  a|)pnntar  J« 
i|UiiU'lio  spiopor/.iotic,  passaggi  troppo 
luti<rug)^ni  un  po'  pesanti  (III,  2^18-52), 

Molta  o  poca  I'abilitA  del  uavalit^rej 
ncggio  dt'llc  aruii  clio  gli  conosciatiio . 
rrslano  .scnipro  quelle  cbe  erano,  di  ottinui  Ij 
pra  e  di  niigliore  furmn ;  soddisfl  o  do  il 
di  npplicarlo,  del  luognimina  tlel  FlauU 
suriu  voriiV  0  potnY  sconosoere  1'  iiupor 
mena  aucora  neptrfi;!!  un  posto  ttpecialc  n 
storia  della  eritica.  I  Frani-esi  sopratutti  con! 
ranno  cssere  stata  grave  neplipejiza  p  g^ 
dunui)  uou  aver  avvertito  e  eurato  queawi 
ne  d'oro,  da  cai  potevauo  trarsi  vcrit&J 
p<M-  le  letterc  e  per  Ic  arti. 
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Speech  Tones. 


Theeb  is  one  subject  pertaining  to  Modern 
Languages  which  has  not  })een  much  studied 
in  connection  with  their  teaching,  but  which 
possesses  an  interest  that  should  incite  to 
scientific  investigation ;  namely,  the  Tones 
associated  with  speech. 

These  are  generally  spoken  of  by  the  term 
"  accent."  Thus  we  say  of  a  stranger,  that 
he  has  a  foreign  accent;  or  we  may  define 
the  peculiarity  and  say  lie  has  an  Irish,  a 
Scotch,  a  French,  a  German,  a  Western,  or  a 
Southern  accent.  He  may  or  may  not  add  to 
this  some  distinctive  pronunciations,  affecting 
vowels  or  consonants ;  but,  independently  of 
these,  he  will  use  in  his  phrases  and  sentences 
a  combination  of  tones — a  tune — which  alone 
woidd  suffice  to  suggest  tlie  natiojiulity  of  the 
speaker. 

All  national  speech  has  its  diaracteristic 
tune.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  dialects 
of  the  same  languajre.  We  are  hut  little 
cognizant  of  our  own  habitual  tunes,  Ijut  we 
are  at  once  seiisil)le  of  any  marked  deviation 
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fioin  them  in  the  speech  of  othors. 
so  «co\istoiii«'«l  to  our  own,  ami  to  the  \^^ 
nnces  of  those  HiounJ  us,  that  we  do  nonR 
ognJze  pepnlianties  wliich  inunediatelv  striki 
a  stranger.  One  tnay,  however,  l>e  in)pre!>sv<; 
l»y  these  and  yet  be  totally  unable  to  t; 
them.  For  this  purjjosf  the  ear  lun 
trained  tv  observation,  and  it  niUHt  also 
a  standard  by  whieh  to  raeanure  all  v: 
and  almonnalities. 

My  uini  on  tlie  present  oeeasiou  is  to  sho' 
that  such  a  stanchu'd  is  to  be   fouml   in  thri 
analysis  of  speaking  tones.     The  most  tliretl 
way,  therefore,  to  train  the  ear  to  recoffij' 
and  the  voice  to  reproduce,  foreign  tuu  " 
Hjteech,  will   be  to  study  the  tnechani 
Speech  Tones  themselves. 

The  elements  of  tuues  consist  either  ol 
level  notes,  of  different  pitch  aiul  length,  o( 
of  sliding  tones,  which  rise  or  fall  from  theii 
initial  pitch  to  their  termination.  Levrl 
notes,  or  monotones,  belong  excln.sivel 
song,  and  are  never  used  in  speech.  S 
ing  tones  are  saitl  to  be  monotonous 
they  !vre  but  little  varied  in  pitch  anil  rang? 
but  individually  the  tones  of  speech 
ways  sliding  tones. 
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These  slides  have  an   inherent  meaning. 
Thus  a  rising  slide  indicates  incompleteness ; 


as : 


V     2'     3'     4'     5'— 


and  so  on  to  any  extent ;  a  falling  slide  in- 
dicates completeness ;  as : 


■iN 

1  / 

2^ 

-t* 

2' 

3^ 

1  / 

2' 

3' 

4^ 

1^ 

2' 

3' 

4' 

5^ 

All  possible  opposites  are  expressed  by 
these  opposite  movements  of  the  v^oice.  Thns 
a  rise  is  interrogative,  a  fall  affirmative;  a 
rise  is  dubious,  a  fall  confident ;  a  rise  is  de- 
pendent, a  fall  iiide{)endent ;  a  rise  is  nega- 
tive, a  fall  positive  ;  a  rise  is  syni])athetic,  a 
full  harsh  ;  a  rise  is  (juerulous,  a  fall  jiil)ilaut ; 
a  rise  is  considtativa^,  a  fall  dogmatic. 

In  tliis  way,  j)revailiug  tones  reveal  domi- 
nant moods.  Weakness  and  stieiigth,  sim- 
plicity and  cuiiiiiiig,  captioiisness,  sincerity 
and  sarcasm  are  all  iniiiiistakably  iiidieated. 
Not  only  are  individual  characteristics  thus 
exhibited,  but  national  traits  alsoai'e  no  doubt 
expressed  in  tlw  prevailinir  intonations  of  tlie 
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language  or  tUalect.     Tliia  in  one  of  thfi., 
to  wliich   I  wisb  to  call   attention 
paj)er  ;  for  I  feel  sure  that   impoi-tt 
may  l>e  attained  by  systematic  stii^ 
Bul)jeetw 

The  existence  of  such  habitual  tit 
languages  may  be  doubted  }>y  thos« 
have  not  had  experimentnl  pi*oof  of 
wliose  ears  ai'e  not  sensitive  tt»  s\ic 
but  when  we  hear  a  speaker  repeat 
sentences  one  uniform  kind  of  tone, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  rt 
that  a  rfsing  slide  is  the  predorniiiant  ( 
teristii'  of  his  voice  ; — and  this  we  bear 
dialects  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Oi 
another  8j)eaker  pi-onoiinces  with  a  e«1 
repetition  of  this  opi)osite  vocal  m«\vi 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  cunscioun  that  a 
slide  is  his  })rovi\iling  tone  ; — aud  tl 
hear  in  the  dialects  of  the  west  of  8a 
Another  slide  which  is  almost  as  coj 
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formation,  consists  of  a  falling  slide,  with 
rising  commencement,  which  nationally  dis- 
tinguishes the  natives  of  the  principality  of 
Wales. 

So  constant  a  recurrence  of  the  same  kind 
of  slides  in  dialectic  utterances  would  hardly 
be  believed  by  those  who  have  not  given 
analytic  attention  to  the  subject.  The  mas- 
tery of  a  foreign  tongue  depends  largely  on 
the  adoption  of  the  tones  of  native  speakers. 
You  may  pronounce  correctly  every  word — 
say  of  French — but  if  you  do  not  give  the 
national  swing  to  your  voice  the  effect  will 
be  unsatisfactory  to  native  ears,  and  you  will 
be  as  much  a  foreigner  to  Frenchmen  as  if 
you  failed  in  your  pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
and  consonants  of  the  language. 

The  tones  of  speech,  then,  claim  your  at- 
tention as  a  branch  of  the  study  of  Modern 
Languages ;  and  I  hope  to  be  aVjle  to  lay  be- 
fore you  certain  principles  which  govern  the 
normal  application  of  tones.  By  means  of 
these  principles  the  linguistic  intonations  of 
speakers  may  Ix;  liannouized  and  noted,  and 
the  acquirement  of  the  tunes  of  languages 
facilitated.  I  must  recjiiest  your  indulgence 
for  some  necessary  detail. 
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In  the  fii-st  place,  all  speaking  tones, 
befort*  stated,  »lide — upwards  or  dovmwa 
— and  are  never  absolutely  level.     I  have 
plained  the  inherent  expressiveness  of  1 
fundamental  slides ;  and,  in  reference  to  t 
tneohanisni  of  these  elements,  I  have  only 
add,  thttt  the  conimencing  pitch  of  a  sli 
may  be  at  any  point  within  the  compass 
the  voice ;   and  tliat  the  slide  may  rise 
fall  to  any  extent,  from  less  than  a  semito: 
to  nion*  tliaii  an  octave. 

The  forci'  of  a  speaking  tone  tapers  fro 
its  coninieiiceiiieiit  to  its  termination ;  ti 
initial  \>nvt  —  the  j)itcli  —  being  relative 
stroiii;,  and  the  siibse(|vieiit  ])art — the  slide- 
conipjiratively  weak.  Tims  the  voice  mov 
l»y  h'aps  from  pitch  to  pitch,  while  it  slid 
from  tlie  Iteirimiiug  to  the  end  of  any  inc 
vitlual  tone. 

Speecli  <'onsists  of  a  succession  of  the 
leaps — or  accentual  phrusi-s — each  of  whh 
has  a  tapering  (pnility,  botii  of  tone  and  fore 
This  tapering  c]iara<-tenstic  is  a  most  impt 
tant  one,  because  it  preseives  each  iinpul 
of  voice  distinct  from  other  impul'^es  befo 
or  after  it.  When  speaking  tones  are  iv 
thus  kei)t  apart  but  are  allowed  to  inn  in 
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one  another,  the  result  is  either  drawling,  or 
inexpressive  sing-song. 

A  little  reflection  will  make  the  principle 
obvious  that  an  upward  slide  starting  from  a 
high  pitch,  or  a  downward  slide  starting  from 
a  low  pitch,  must  be  weak,  because  its  utmost 
range  is  limited  to  only  a  section  of  the  voice ; 
Thus: 


whereas  a  rising  slide  starting  from  a  low 
pitch,  or  a  falling  slide  starting  from  a  high 
pitch,  must  be  relatively  strong,  because  it 
may  range  tlirough  the  whole  voice.     Thus : 


Hence  follows  the  radical  rule,  that  any  tone, 

IN  PROPORTION  TO  ITS  EMPHASIS  Mt'ST  BE  LOW 
IN  PITCH  FOR  A  RISING,  AND  HIGH  FOR  A  FALL- 
ING, SLIDE.  Inattention  to  tliis  principle,  or 
ignorance  of  it,  leads  the  speaker  to  sti-ain 
his  voice  beyond  conti'ol ;  to  sliriek  in  high 
notes,  and  croak  in  low  ones.  Uncultivated 
orators  constantly  violate  this  rule,  and  offend 
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our   ears   by  alternate  screeching    and   bel- 
lowing. 

The  actual   range  of  a  slide  may  \>e 
limited  while   itn  eifect  is  great.      The 
measures  pitch,  not  l>y  absolute  elevatioaJ 
depression  of  the  accentual  utterance,  buti 
the  relative  pitch  and  dii'ection  of  syllablfes 

BEFOKE    THE    ACCENT.       ThuS,    tO    glVe    8pf 

emphat^is  to  a  word  you  do  ni.>t  need  to  fc 
the  voice  to  an  unusually  high  or  low  degi 
but  to  depress  or  elevate  the  pitch  of  pre- 
accentual  syllables.     Hence  arises  the 

that  SYLLABLES    BEFOKE    THE    ACCENT  Ml'BT 
HIGH  BKFOKE  A  LOW,  AND  LOW  BEFORE  A  tnOH, 

ACCENT.     The  term  accent  is  here  used  in  the . 
sense  of  syllabic  stress. 

Another  principle  is  to  be  noted  as  an 
source  of  fine  variety  in  expressive  pov 
namely,  that  the  pre-accentual  slides  are 
emphatic  when  they  are  turned  towards 
acc-ent,   and  most  emjihatic  when   they 
turned  from  it.     Thus  : 


)e(aH 

pre- 
T  vF 


y     >         ^ 

.^           .^   _zn 

In  this  way  are  distinguished  four  dt 
of  force  in  ever)"-  tone.     Thiis  : 
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1                           Z                             3                             * 

.y      .^ 

A  verbal  illustratiou  will  help  to  make 
these  distinctions  clear,  and  fix  them  on  the 
memory. 

1, — ^weakest  rise — accent  high,  pre-accent- 
ual  tone  low,  and  turned  towards  the  accent : 
as : 

Are  you  going? 

2 — stronger — the    same   with   pre-accentual 
turned  from  the  accent ;  as : 

Are  you  going? 

3 — more  emphatic — accent  low,  pre-accentual 
high,  and  turned  towards  the  accent ;  as : 

Are  you  gomg? 

4 — ^most  emphatic — the  same,   with    pre-ac- 
centual turned  from  the  accent ;  as : 

Are  you  going? 

Eveiy  ear  will  be  sensible  of  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  force  in  this  series.     The  last 
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is  the  most  emphatic  rise  that  the  voi< 
make. 

The  same  jM'inciples  of  relative  pil 
direction  of  pre-aooentual  tones  apply  to 
tlie  vocal  slides,  falling  or  I'ising,  >*iraple 
CDmjKnind. 

I  sliall  now  illustrate  the  falling  slides^ 

Falling  SM^t.  ^H 


1 — weakest  fall — accent  low,  ]>re-accem 
high,  and  sliding  towards  the  accent. 

i   am   confident. 

2 — stronger, — the  same,  with  pre-act 
sliding  from  the  accent.     Thus  : 

1   am   confident. 

.3 — more  emphatic, — accent   liigli, 
eentual  low,  and  turned  towards  the  acc« 
Thus : 

I   am    confident. 

I 
4 — most  emphatic, — the  same,    with  | 

accentual  slide  turned  from  the  accent. 

.V 

I    am    confitlent. 
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Compound  Slides. 

Compound  slides  combine  on  a  single  accent 
a  double  slide, — with  falling  commencement 
and  rising  termination,  or  with  rising  com- 
mencement and  falling  termination.     Thus  : 


These  slides  take  their  name  of  rising  or 
falling  from  the  direction  of  their  concluding 
element.  To  the  expressiveness  of  this  they 
add  an  antithetic  suggestion  in  accordance 

WITH    THK    EXPEI-SSIVENESS    OF    THEIR    INITIAL 

element.  Thus,  the  compound  rising  slide 
— which  commences  with  a  fall — suggests 
antithesis  of  a  j'ositive  character ;  as  : 

It  were  well 

implying  some  such  inference  as  "  although 
it  may  seem  otherwise." 

Conversely,  the  compound  falling  slide, — 
which  commences  with  a  rise, — suggests  an- 
tithesis of  a  negative  character ;  as  : 

It  were  well 

implying  some  such  inference  as  "  and  not 
otherwise,  as  apprehended." 
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These  varieties  du  not  require  any  special 
aptitude  of  ear  on  the  part  of  the  studeuf..  I 
have  never  met  with  one  who  failed  to  ^| 
criminate  them  after  a  very  little  practiced 

One  other  point  slioiild  he  explnined   n 
ly,  that  a  slide  may  be  completed  on  one 
lal)le,  or  it  may  be  extended  over  a-s 
syllables  as  raay  follow  the  accent.     Th 

— rising — 

Going  i 

Going  ai'e  you  i 
Going  are  you  so  soon  if 
Going  are  you  so  soon  after  such  a  Ion- 
seuce  ? 

— falling — 

Better. 
Better  so. 
Better  give  it  up. 

Better  give  it  up  and  have  done  >vith  it. 

These  are  instances  of  a  single  tone 
tended  over  many  syllables. 

This  analysis  of  speaking  tones  bIiom's  wlS 
a  wonderful  amount  of  expressive   vjunetv  is 
obtained  by  application  of  the  simple  priiici- 
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pie  of  relative  pitcb.  Witbout  actually  rais- 
ing or  lowering  the  voice  beyond  the  most 
moderate  degree,  the  effect  of  emphatic  ele- 
vation and  depression  is  conveyed  to  the  ear. 
Opposition  in  pitch,  between  pre-accentual 
and  accented  syllables,  is,  in  fact,  the  grand 
fundamental  law  of  the  Melody  ok  Speech. 

In  the  definite  relations  of  pitch  and  slide 
we  have  the  desired  stamlard,  by  which  to 
measure  diversities  of  intonation.  Comjiai-i- 
8on  with  this  standanl  will  make  us  conscious 
of  our  habitual  tunes,  aud  enable  us  to  cor- 
rect them.  The  application  of  this  mehxlic 
law  will  be  found  to  endow  the  voice  with 
effortless  power ;  and  to  give  it  a  graceful 
flexibility,  which  is  altogether  desirable,  and, 
I  think,  not  otherwise  to  be  so  perfectly  at- 
tained. 

To  study  a  speech  tune  you  should  take  its 
tones  separately,  aud,  in  reference  to  each, 
ask  your  eai* : 

Is  the  slide  rising  or  falling? 

Is  the  accent  higher  or  lower  than  the  pre- 
ceding syllables? 

Does  the  pre-accentual  tone  slide  towards 
or  from  the  accent  ? 

Is  the  slide  simple  or  compound  ? 
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TlieHp  points  being  known,  yon 
ri'<iiii8itt'  datu  for  clnssitioition,  iiotatiuu  i 
reproduction. 

The  tones  of  the  Chinese  language  t^M 
definition  before  we  can  judi»e  whethe^n 
Hre  in  Jiny  <iegree  at  vanaiice  with  the  pi 
ciple«  which  govern  European  ant!  Aiu«, 

tion.     The    distinc 
jntch    and    rising    slide    is   not     tndicat) 


intonation.     The 


distinction    betwee: 
is 

Most  certainly,  one  of  the  so-called  "  tone] 
is  not  a  tone  at  all,  but  merely  the  ' 
or  occlusion  of  the  glottis  with  whi, 
are  all  familiar.  The  other  tones 
have  no  doubt,  )>e  found,  on  scientific 
sis,  to  he  phonetic  distinctions  such 
ourselves  use,  although  we  do  not 
with  thein  verbal  differences.  On 
ing  Chinese  9})eech,  we  recognize  in 
same  sliding  tones  as  in  our  own,  witli 
same  expi'essiveness  of  completion  or  incoi 
pletiou  of  thought;  and  we  have  no  reas| 
to  think  that  the  ear  of  a  Chinaman  is  nflTectJ 
by  any  of  the  tones  of  speech  otherwise  tin 
the  ear  of  an  American  or  an  Englishman. 
With  regaril  to  the  ai)pUcation  of  tou^ 
language,  a  few  ]>oint8  may  be  noted,  fl 
grammatical  consti'uction  of  a  sentence  dc 
not  dictate  the  tones  with  which  the  senteii 
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should  be  pronounced-  Thus,  assertive  con- 
struction may  require  interrogative  tones, 
and  vice  versa.  The  governing  principle  is 
the  MEANING  intended  to  be  conveyed ;  and 
this  is  expressed  by  tone,  irrespective  of  the 
form  of  words.  Wherever  our  meaning  is 
undeveloped,  our  tones  show  the  incomplete- 
ness ;  wherever  a  statement  is  conditional,  or 
dependent,  our  tones  indicate  the  dependence.; 
wherever  a  word  is  absolute  in  meaning, — in 
whatever  construction  it  may  occur — our  tone 
marks  the  absoluteness  of  the  individual  word. 
The  actual  pitch  of  any  tone  is  of  no  conse- 
qiience.  Voices  may  vary  in  this  respect  to 
any  extent.  Only  relatire  pitch  is  the  true 
element  of  expressiveness. 

One  other  point. — Then*  is  often  u  confu- 
sion in  the  mind  between  tlie  pitch  of  u  tone 
and  its  slide ;  a  rise  l)eing  confounded  witli 
a  high  tone,  and  a  fall  with  a  low  tone.  The 
two  things  are  altogether  distinct.  High  and 
Low  have  reference  to  i'itcii  ;  Rising  and 
Falling  to  im{0(jrkssu)X  from  the  ]>iteh.  So 
far  from  a  rising  slide  being  high,  aii<l  a  tail- 
ing slide  low,  the  very  <>[i]>()site  is  the  ease. 
The  most  emphatie  rise  must  have  the  lowest 
pitch,  and  the  most  eiu|)li!itic  fall  the  highest 
pitch. 
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Speech  tont'8  have  generally  beon 
eretl  iia  only  arbitrary,  and  iiiHuscepti 
of  scientific  regulation ;  but  I  shall  Ii 
failed  in  luy  purpose  if  I  have  not  cor 
you,  tluit  these  riei-ting  sounds  are 
to  definite  law,  and  that  there  is  a  nori 
melody  of  speech  which  furnishes  a  stac 
for  the  measurement  of  dialectic  aut 
diveroities. 


«5lj 
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I  am  conscious  that  a  merely  oral 
tion  of  a  subject  like  this  must  be  iust 
to  enable  you  to  prosecute  the  studj 
wards,  by  leisurely  thought  and  exper 
I  shall,  therefore,  have  the  pleasure  u^i 
plementing  what  I  have  said,  by  pi-es^l 
this  paper,  in  jtrinted  form,  to  the  ^IcniTK 
of  our  Association. 

The  study  of  Speech  Tones  being  nf  pa 
moiuit  importance  in  connection  with 
tion,  I  shall  have  the  gratification  of  d^ 
ing  this  dissertation  to  the  National    A 
tion  of  Elocutionists,  the  members  of 
will  be  supplied  with  copies. 

By  these  means  the  principles  herei 
plained  will  be  submitted  to  the  wides 
cussion  by  the  classes  of  teachei-s  s]>ecia! 
conc<jnied. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS 

BT 

Fbofessob  a.  Mkltiixe  Bxll. 
Kloeution, 
Elogttiokabt  Manual  :  —  The  Principi-es  of  Elocu- 
TiOK.  Sissth  Edition.  Price  $IJ>0.  An  original  investi- 
gatioD  into  all  the  departments  of  Expressive  Beading  and 
Delivery  ;  illustrated  by  Notations  for  Pronunciation,  Into- 
nation, Emphasis,  Gesture,  &c.;  with  a  large  Collection  of 
Passages  ukrxkd  fob  Exebcibb. 

**  The  Instmctioiw  are  admirable,  and  they  are  iUnstrated  byioKenlouB 
and  very  simple  marks,  wlilch  indicate  to  the  eye  of  the  student  how  the 
passages  given  as  lessons  ought  to  be  read." 

•*  The  work  is  certainly  one  of  very  superior  merit,— by  far  the  most 
elaborate  that  has  appeared  since  the  days  of  John  Thelwall  and  John 
WaUer." 

**  As  a  minute  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  art  of  expression  it  is  with- 
out a  rival.-' 

"  The  introductory  essay  is,  alone,  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
volume." 

^*  A  perfect  compendium  on  the  subject." 

"  The  best  Manual  we  have  ever  seen." 

Essays  and  Postscripts  on  Elocution.  Price  $1.25. 
This  work  treats  of  the  leading  principles  involved  iu  the 
study  of  Elocution,  and  forms  a  Postscript  to  the  Author's 
original  investigations, — written  after  an  interval  of  Forty 
years. 

**  These  brief  discursive  essays  an'  bright,  acute.  Interesting,  and  show 
a  large  practical  acquaintance  wittt  tbe  Kcicncc  and  art  which  tlie  writer 
has  made  his  specialty.  Some  of  the  chapt«'rs  an?  thoroughly  amusing. 
The  last,  for  example,  ^  A  Shadow  IUsas  of  Students,'  eoutd  it  bt'  givfu 
by  a  master  of  the  different  styles  of  prumiuci^ition  it  Illustrates,  would 
form  a  unique  and  instructive  eutcrtainment." 

"  The  author  has  clear,  far-neeing  and  practical  views.  His  discourses 
are  brief  and  to  the  ix>int.  His  expository  style  becomes  a  plain  and 
comprehensive  stutemcut  of  principle,  with  a  pulnted  felicity  of  illustra- 
tion and  a  purely  literary  grace,  which  make  tht-  b<K>k  pleasant  to  read. 
But  it  has  a  further  merit— perhaps  the  hlgbest  wliioh  an  educational 
work  can  possess— a  certain  rousiug  vigmir  wiiich  glvi^s  a  reader  the  im- 
pulse to  study,'' 

**The  two  Concluding  ebapterH  are  faNeinatiug.  Tbeir  teaching  is  im- 
parted with  polished  learning  and  clear  t)rimniing  wit  and  humour. 
♦    •    •    The  work  is  generally  iidmiralde.'* 

'*  While  the  cbapters  are  full  of  valuable  facts  and  6Ugg4*Btions,  they 
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KvPBA8if.KD  LiTrKov.  Prie*  tl.OO.  The  Murniiw,' 
ing,  Cuinmnniou.  nnd  Burinl  Svrricrs,  nod  a|]  tlir  C4 
MARKRn  r<iR  Rxi>nA8is  AND  CLAt'KE  T  with  intr>M]D('ta 
(M»y  "II  tliP  I'riiioiplea  of  Pulilic  Renilin^. 

Hkhmon   Rbapino  asp  MEMourmi  Dri  i-vprt.     /"HhJ 
M/ib.     A  Lecture  tleliverftl  in  the  New  <  ■  '   IJnll 

mill  published  by  Reqiii«itioii  from  the  - 

SriEca  Tc'XE*.     Prire  15  (Vft(«.     A  pnpifr  r^d  Imfa 
Modern  I<nii(i;nago  Association,  nud  rletlicntot]   t<> 
tionnl  Assoolstion  of  Hocationists.     C1893. ) 

DufecU  of  Sftffeh. 
PniKrtvt.ta  or  SrBKcn  *»d  llicrtoKAiM   oy  tSorii 
riVrf  Rilitwn.     Prie*  $1.50.     The  first  e<lition  of  thid 
WB9  jiubliched  in   1840.     'Ilii'  prpHHUt   edilinn  hits  \m 
tirely  ro-written.      All  Vowel  nnd  Cnusonatit   sonn^ 
niiuutfly  dcsprilnd.  with  upeciiil  refore-noe  to  th<r  Dp 
which  they  nre  snbji-ct :  and  directions  «re   KivfU  ffl 
Oure  of  8tniuiaering,  Stuttering,  Lisping.  Bniritii;, 
ir«nt«uMi«L     111,., 
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Thb  Faplts  of   Spkech.     Prict  00  frnU.     A    fl«l 
rector  and  Tpucher's  Mnnunl,  for  the  removal  of  ^U  i 
imenta  and  Defects  of  Articulation. 
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Phonetiet  and  Vkible  Speech. 

LBCTVEn  OS  Phonktics.  Priee  60  eenti.  Delivered — 
in  Johns  Hopkins  Dniversity,  and  [on  invitation  of  Professor 
Max  Miiller]  in  Oxford  University,  England, — in  1885. 

SovKDS  AND  Theib  Rklationb.  RetUed  Edition  of  Viti- 
hU  Speech.  Price,  Cloth,  $2.00.  In  this  Work  the  varie- 
ties and  relations  of  all  Linguistic  sounds  are  exhibited  and 
explained  by  means  of  the  Visible  Speech  symbols. 

Visible  Speech  Beaueb.  Price  40  eenti.  An  illustrated 
book  for  the  Nursery  and  the  Primary  School. 

Enolisr  Line  Wbitino.  Priee  60  eentii.  A  new  method 
of  speech  representation ; — "  Typographically  beautiful, 
and  extremely  simple." 

FoPtlLAB  MANrAIi  OF    VISIBLE    SPEECH    AND   VoCAL  PhYS- 

lOLOOY.  Price  50  cenU.  De-signed  to  popularize  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  subjects,  and  to  furnish  a  Text-book  by  means 
of  which  they  may  be  taught  in  College:*  and  Schools. 

**  Snch  ft  muUtim  in  jiarvo  I  hftve  uever  8«tn  Ix'foni.  It  8e€m9  to  mu  a 
miracle  of  patieuce,  and  of  w-ii-utlfic  patience,  too." 

'*  It  la  juat  the  thlUR  for  a  claaa  inauual," 

[Copies  of  this  Mauual  haVL-  becu  prinwntod— through  the  Bureau  of 
Edncation— to  all  the  UnlTeraitles  aud  Normal  Schools  lu  the  United 
SUtea,  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  I'oloulm.] 

Enolish  Visible  Spkech  in  Twelve  Leskons.  Prii-e  r,0 
eenti.     An  illustrated  mauuitl. 

Inaugural  Edition. 

Visible  Speech— Tue  Science  ok  I'niveusal  Alpha- 
BETirs.  Price  $4.00.  Tlii.s  Wurk  Iiitnxluot^H  the  Self- 
interpreting  Physiological  Letters,  fur  writing  all  Languages 
in  OneJAlphabet,  and  for  teucbiiig  the  Deaf  to  Speak. 

Class-Pbimek  of  Ksoi.isH  Vi.siule  Spkkcii.  Price  20 
eenUi.    Diagrams  and  Kxereiscs,  without  explanatory  matter. 

Explanatory  Lkctiue  os  Vi.siiii.e  Si'kech.  I'ri'-e  1.5 
eentii.  Delivered  to  tbo  Koyal  (.'ollege  of  I'rei'eptors  in 
London,  England. 

Universal  Steno-Phonooraphy.     Prirf  75  cfnta.     This 
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Sytitem — bitseil  ODthe  InnugunU  Edition  of  VtstbU 
IB  dweloppd  for  all  npplications  nf  Stenogrsphy. 
Plu>tt«lic  OrUtogmphji. 

WoaiJ>-E!<ot.i«B— Thk  ITnitbjisxi:.   LAj»ac*.OK. 
eenU.     A    pni>-tii'ul   ileinoustrutiim    tJi»t    Cnglish 
tmiKht  pliuDeticnlly  witbont  i»IIr«;ting  cstabliiilied 
ntpby  ;  HUd   that  the  LaU((aago  has   a  np^cUI  Pit 
DniverwUily. 

H&xdBook  cur  WoBLn-EsoUBH.     Prfee  35  embtl 
ci8<K>  Mid  Reading  iu  the  uew  Pbonetir  tjp^i^^rapbrj 
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%•  The  abore  Works  may  be  obtained,  by  order, 
any  bookseller; — post-free  ou  receipt  nt  prtre — froo 

Tbb  Volta  Bubkau,  WAsjitNOTojc,  D.  C 
or  from 

Pnof.   A.  MELVILLE  HELL. 
152B  Tbirtt-kuth  Stbest.  Wabbisotoji,  D. 
[^Ttafhert  reerite  a  diKCuunl  of  osB-rouUTu,  anH 
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Are  G>llege  Elntrance  Requiiements  Excessive? 


What  Readjustment  of  Vahie*  of  the  Several 
Subjects  k  Desirable? 

The  subject  of  this  afternoon  is  assigned  by  your 
Executive  Committee,  not  chosen  by  me.  It  consists  of 
two  questions:  the  first,  Are  college  requirements  ex- 
cessive; the  second,  what  specific  changes  are  desirable? 
From  the  fact  that  the  second  question  is  asked,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  I  am  expected  to  answer  the  first  in  the 
affirmative.  Some  time  ago  before  another  audience*  I 
answered  the  question,  I  think,  without  ambiguity.  Now, 
after  two  years  more  of  careful  thought  and  study,  after 
extensive  correspondence  and  after  much  public  discus- 
sion and  private  conversation,  I  have  simply  to  reiterate 
my  former  answer,  and  to  affirm  unhesitatingly  and  em- 
phatically that  college  entrance  requirements  are  excess- 
ive in  quantity. 

What  do  we  mean  by  excessive  ?  Too  great  for  what  ? 
We  mean  too  great  for  the  schools  to  accomplish  properly, 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  word  "properly."  My  position 
is  simply  that  in  giving  the  quantity  that  is  required  of 
us  we  are  sacrificing  quality,  that  we  are  not  sending 
into  college  boys  and  girls  as  well  prepared  as  we  are 
capable  of  preparing  them,  and  that  if  the  quantity  of 
requirements  were  reduced  we  could  and  would  send  to 
college  students  better  fitted  to  do  college  work,  and  who 
would,  therefore,  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  colleges  and 
to  college  teachers. 

*  Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  No- 
vember 11,  1905.  The  paper  was  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Association  for  1905-0,  and  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
January,  1906, 
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I  am  not  jxist  now  conccrowl  with  the  physical 
upon  our  students.     It  exists,  more   strongly   with  oi 
giris  than  with  our  boys,  and  it   is  a    factor  not  ro  h 

ignored  in  tlie  prubleni.  but  pers«>naily    I  beliox  th 
physical  strain  is  due  more  to  improper  social  lif^ 
home  conditions,  and  to  school  organizations  and 
ics,  than  to  over-study.    My  contention  is  that  the  amoun 
of  work  we  can  secure  inxm  our  boys  aiid  girls  is 
over  too  large  an  area  to  secure  the  t>est  results. 
need  less  diffusion  and  more  concentration. 

The  siini)lc  condition  that  confronts  us  now  is  thi 
schixil  course  of  approximately  twelve  years,  follov 
a  college  course  of  four  years.  The  only  question  beibli 
us  is  whether  the  requirements  for  admission  to  collesl 
are  too  great  to  be  accomplished  properly  in  the  presen 
school  course?  If  they  are,  the  inevitable  result  nius 
a  sacrifice  of  quality.  That  is  the  whole  point  o| 
contention.  We  arc  not  looking  for  an  easy  task. 
arc  seeking  the  chance  to  do  an  honest  job.  If  w« 
forced  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  those  twelve 
we  cannot  help  scamping  our  work  somewhere. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  quantil 
requirements  going  on  for  many  years.  One  dayl 
winter  I  ran  over  the  Harvard  catalogues  for  sixty] 
sccutive  years.  It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
edifying  afternoons  that  I  have  ever  spent.  There 
not  a  decade  in  which  the  requirements  were  not  steadih 
and  materially  increased,  and  what  is  true  of  Harvard  i^ 
this  respect  is  true  of  nearly  every  other  college  in  tli^ 
country.  Perhaps  a  concrete  illustration  will  make 
point  clearer. 
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In  1802,  bardy  a  hundred  years  ago,  tfte  first  mathe- 
matical requirement  in  America  was  established  by 
Harvard.  It  consisted  of  Arithmetic  to  the  Rule  of  3, 
and  apparently  inda&d  no  fractions.  In  1816  it  was 
enlaiged  to  cover  ttie  wbde  of  Arithmetic.  In  1819  a 
small  amount  of  Algebra  was  added,  and  in  1825  tiiis  was 
extended  to  the  end  of  simple  equations.  In  1843  for  the 
first  time  an  "Introduction  to  Geometry"  was  required. 

At  Yak,  Algebra  to  Quadratics  first  appears  as  a 
requirement  in  the  catalogue  of  1845-6.  In  1857  the  first 
Geometry  was  required — two  bodes  of  Euclid.  Later, 
three  bodks  of  Lq^endre  or  Loomis  were  allowed  as  an 
equivalent  of  the  Eudid.  In  1885,  four  books  of 
Geometry  were  called  for,  and  in  1887  this  was  extended 
to  cover  the  whole  of  Plane  Geometry.  Since  that  time 
the  requirement  in  Algebra  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  topics,  and  Geometry  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  insertion  in  standard  text  bodes  of  fully 
50  per  cent  more  propositions,  as  well  as  by  calling  for 
the  power  to  solve  "originals"  in  an  examination. 
Harvard  has  limited  the  ntmiber  of  book  propositions  by 
means  of  a  syllabus,  but  so  far,  I  believe,  no  other  colleges 
have  followed  her  example. 

This  sketch  of  the  history  of  mathematical  require- 
ments illustrates  what  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a 
century.  Not  only  have  the  requirements  in  individual 
subjects  been  increased,  but  new  subjects  have  been 
added  every  few  years.  At  Harvard,  Ancient  History 
was  added  in  1847,  a  modern  language  in  1875,  and  a 
science  in  1876.  At  Yale,  Greek  History  was  added  in 
1874,  Roman  History  in  1880,  and  a  modem  language  in 
1885.  A  careful  estimate  indicates  that  in  forty  years 
the  Yale  requirements  have  practically  doubled  in  quan- 
tity, and  what  is  true  of  Yale  is  true  of  most  colleges. 


Now  this  increase  in  the  demands  made  upon  the] 
schools,  to  a  point  that  is.  I  believe,  beyond  their  capacity 
to  meet  properly,  can  produce  only  one  result,  and  that 
is  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done. 
The  weakness  of  modern  American  education  is  its  super- 
f.ciality.  Our  Rhodes  scholars  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  alert,  bright  young  men.  superior  in  general  informa- 
tion to  those  with  whom  they  come  in  competition,  but 
distinctly  behind  them  in  exact  and  thorough  scliolarship. 
Business  men  are  complaining  today  as  never  before  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  assistants  trained  to  accuracy  and 
exactness.  American  labor  has  ceased  to  lead  the  world 
in  efficiency.  Our  colleges  no  longer  give  training.  With 
their  freedom  of  election,  and  their  multiplication  of 
"culture  courses,"  they  give  broad  outlooks  on  life,  they 
bring  the  student  into  acquaintance  with  his  complex 
environment;  but  they  do  not  train  him  as  they  might, 
they  do  not  develop  in  him  that  efficiency  that  counts  for 
so  much  in  life.  Our  technical  schools  do  train,  and  in 
that  respect  they  have  taken  the  place  occupied  by  the 
colleges  years  ago.  The  recognition  of  that  fact  by 
practical  men  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  marvelous 
growth  of  these  institutions  of  late  years. 

Now,  I  am  not  here  to  declaim  against  the  degeneracy 
of  modern  times.  I  am  not  arguing  that  the  old  narrow 
training  of  the  fathers  was  better  than  the  broad,  liberal 
culture  of  the  sons.  I  am  not  trying  to  turn  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock,  nor  am  1  undertaking  the  task  of 
reforming  our  colleges.  I  am  simply  urging  the  fact  that 
the  period  of  secondary  education  is  preeminently  the 
period  of  training,  and  that  our  students  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  college  are  not  getting  the  training  that  they 
might  receive,  because,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  col- 
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leges,  they  are  compelled  to  study  too  many  subjects  at 
once  and  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  the  time  at  their 
command. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  do  thus  far  in  this  paper 
•has  been  to  make  clear  the  situation  and  my  position, 
rather  than  to  prove  the  contention.  I  have  previously 
argued  the  question  in  detail,  and  it  has  been  discussed 
so  fully  in  the  last  two  years  that  we  have  probably  all 
formed  an  opiniun  oirthe  subject.  At  least,  the  facts  on 
which  to  base  an  opinion  are  clearly  before  us.  What  is 
needed  now  is  not  so  much  argument  as  a  clear  statement 
of  what  may  be  done  to  remedy  the  existing  situation. 

We  find,  then,  three  specific  grounds  of  complaint. 
The  first  is  the  constant  tendency  to  increase  the  recjuire- 
ments.  What  has  been  going  on  for  years  still  continues. 
Each  committee  of  ten  or  fifteen  strives  to  exalt  its  own 
subject,  and  adds  something  to  the  previous  demands. 
Such  a  leader  as  President  Eliot  urges  the  unloading  of 
more  and  more  work  upon  the  schools.  In  the  second 
place,  some  of  the  leading  colleges,  Harvard.  Yale, 
Princeton,  Bryn  Mawr  and  a  few  others,  demand  too 
many  subjects,  and  call  for  too  much  ground  to  be 
covered  ihornughly  in  the  ordinary  school  course.  Har- 
vard and  Bryn  Mawr  are  the  worst  offenders  in  this 
respect,  for  their  requirements  are  greater  in  quantity 
than  those  of  the  other  colleges.  In  the  third  place,  the 
standard  requirements — those  of  the  College  Board  and 
of  most  colleges — in  a  number  of  subjects  are  too  great 
in  extent. 

What  can  be  done  to  meet  these  specific  complaints, 
and  to  remedy  existing  conditions?  I  believe  that  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  face  the  situation  squarely,  to  grapple 
with  it  manfully,  and  to  act,  calmly  and  deliberately,  but 
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fearlessly.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  rouse  and  express 
public  sentiment  that  will  effectually  check  this  cc 
tendency  to  increase  requirements.  Many  of  thej 
lions  to  the  requirements  of  individual  colleges! 
been  made  simply  l>ecanse  of  a  failure  to  realize  the  actS 
oc>n<litit>ns  under  which  we  are  working.  The  cotlegi 
are  more  anxious  to  secure  well  prepared  students  thj 
the  schools  are  to  supply  them.  Let  us  make  it  clear  ( 
them  tliat  the  way  to  raise  standards  is  not  to 
greater  quantity,  but  to  insist  on  better  quality. 
Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements' 
English  meets  in  February.  You  are  asked  at  this  raed 
ing  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  conference  on  the  requiri 
ment  in  Physics.  The  Modern  Lang^iage  Associatio 
will  probably  soon  make  some  slight  changes  is 
standard  requirements  in  F"rench  and  Germati.  andj 
time  to  time  the  requirements  in  other  subjects 
doubt  be  modified.  Those  who  discharge  these  ir 
tant  tasks  are  usually  able  men  and  women  honcsll 
seeking  what  is  Ixrst.  but  they  are  also  usually  specialisi 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  their  own  subjects 
us  make  clear  to  them  the  situation  and  urge  upon^ 
tiie  truth  that  the  all-roimd  training  and  dcvclopmer 
the  boy  and  the  girl  is  the  matter  of  supreme  niomen 
and  that  to  demand  more  in  any  subject  than  can  propert 
be  performed  is  not  an  advaiKe,  but  is  a  distinct  low^H 
of  the  standard.  If  we  accomplish  nothing  more  thlH 
call  a  halt  for  the  next  few  years  in  this  constant  adv 
and  thus  give  the  schools  a  chance  to  catch  up 
team  how  to  do  well  the  work  now  allotted  to  the 
shall  have  won  a  notable  victory.  Our  work  is  go 
improve  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  but  we 
that  what  we  save  by  improved  methods  and  better 
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inp  shall  go  to  increasing  our  own  efficiency,  anrf  not  to 
relieving  the  colleges  of  more  of  their  Freshman  work. 

The  secojid  specific  recommendation  that  I  make  is 
radical.  I  propose  that  those  colleges  which  require  more 
than  the  normal  amount — Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  perhaps  a  few  others — deliberately  reduce  the 
number  of  subjects  called  for.  Such  action  would  require 
courage,  for  it  would  look  like  a  step  backward,  but  it 
need  be  in  no  sense  a  lowering  of  standard.  The  pro- 
tection against  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges,  for 
those  mentioned  admit  students  only  on  examination,  and 
can  fix  their  own  standards.  They  can  make  their  exami- 
nations as  hard  as  they  choose,  or,  whatever  criticisms 
have  lieen  made  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  no  one,  so  far  as  1  know,  has  yet  suggested  that 
its  papers  were  too  easy,  or  its  marking  too  lenient.  If 
examinations  are  not  an  adequate  test  by  themselves,  they 
can  easily  be  supplemented,  as  I  believe  they  should  be, 
by  certificates  showing  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  done  in  .school.  By  such  a  double  test  it  would  be 
jKissible  to  .secure  protection  against  inadequately  pre- 
pared students.  My  point  is  simply  that  six  subjects  well 
mastered  are  a  better  preparation  for  college  work  than 
seven  or  eight  superficially  covered.  Twenty-two  points 
of  work  well  done  ought  to  suit  Harvard  better  than 
twenty-six  less  well  done. 

The  result  can  be  achieved  in  several  ways.  At  a  col- 
lege like  Harvard,  where  the  point  system  prevails,  a 
readjustment  of  values  can  be  made  that  will  be  of 
decided  l.)encfit.  For  instance,  the  proposal  has  been  made 
that  the  values  assigned  to  the  modern  languages  should 
be  increased.    It  is  difficult  to  see  why  elementary  German 
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■  should  count  only  2  points,  while  elementary  Greek  counts 
I  4.  At  a  college  like  Yale  a  system  of  alternatives  for 
I       admission  would  afford  sotnc  relief. 

■  The  second  method  would  be  for  Harvard  deliberately 
I  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  points  required,  and  for 
W        Yale  to  cut  off  one  entire   subject,  or  parts  of   several 

subjects.    This  seems  more  drastic,  and  yet  it  is  not  with- 

tout  precedent.  A  few  years  ago  .Yale  removed  Ovid 
from  its  Latin  requirement,  a  distinct  reduction  in  quan- 
tity, and  within  a  year  the  Cornell  Engineering  School 
similarly  eliminated  Spherical  Trigonometry,  a  subject 
that  never  had  any  business  in  a  schocil  course.  These 
are  good  examples  to  follow,  and  for  similar  action  I 
venture  to  suggest  Sallust,  which  Princeton  alone,  I 
believe,  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  country  requires,  and 
Analytical  Geometry,  which  Wesleyan  seems  to  think 
within  the  scope  of  sub-freshmen. 

Still  another  method  of  revising  the  requirements  of 
those  colleges  which  demand  most,  is  by  concerted  action 
on  their  part.  .-\s  a  preliminary  step  to  this,  an  authori- 
tative estimate  of  the  quantity  of  their  requirements  would 
be  of  great  assistance,  and  would  of  itself  throw  light  on 
the  problem.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no 
generally   recognized  scale  of  measurement,  and   it   has 

I  been  largely  a  matter  of  individual  opinion  as  to  just  how 
the  requirements  of  one  college  compare  with  those  of 
another.  Recently,  however,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
has  attempted  the  task  of  reducing  college  requirements 
to  a  common  denominator,  and  of  measuring  them  in 
common  terms.  By  co-operation  of  other  organizations 
with  the  Carnegie  Foundation  it  should  be  possible  to 
measure  college  requirements  in  terms  of  school  work, 
accurately    and    authoritatively.     Such    a    measurement 
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would  be  in  itself  illuminating,  and  would  be  of  great 
assistance.  With  or  without  it,  however,  if  either  those 
colleges  whose  requirements  are  above  a  certain  quantity, 
or  those  colleges  with  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
students,  or  all  of  the  colleges  in  a  certain  region,  say  New 
England,  were  to  come  together  for  conference,  and  werie 
to  discuss  this  question  fully  and  candidly  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, it  ought  to  be  possible  for  them  to  reach  some  solid 
ground  on  which  to  base  united  action  that  would  be  less 
liable  to  misunderstanding  and  that  would  involve  less 
embarrassment  than  individual  action. 

These  suggested  plans  apply  to  particular  institutions, 
and  call  for  action  on  the  part  of  individual  colleges. 
There  is  a  third  method  which  can,  perhaps,  be  applied 
more  easily,  and  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  because 
it  applies  to  practically  all  colleges.  That  is  to  modify  the 
standard  requirements  in  different  subjects.  The  ten- 
dency at  the  present  time  is  to  prepare  these  by  united 
action,  and  they  are  usually  now  formulated  by  joint 
conferences  of  college  and  scliool  representatives.  As 
these  committees  meet  from  time  to  time,  it  is  possible 
through  them  to  bring  about  modifications  that  commend 
themselves  to  the  school  and  college  world. 

I  shall  venture  to  suggest  certain  definite  changes  that 
would  relieve  the  existing  situation,  and  that  I  believe 
are  desirable.  They  are  not  radical ;  they  simply  remove 
certain  excrescences.  I  put  them  forward  as  the  express- 
ion of  individual  opinion,  and  to  afford  a  definite  basis 
for  discussion.  If  they  win  approval,  each  one  of  them 
is  possible  of  attainment,  and  if  they  are  attained  I  believe 
that  they  will  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

My  first  recommendation  is  that  Elementary  Algebra 
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should  end  with  quadratics,  and  that  tlie  topics 
that  should  be  relegatetl  to  P'rcshman  work  or 
domain  of  Advanced  Algebra.  Some  colleges  hai 
never  added  these  topics  to  their  requireincnt,  but  ti 
recommendation  of  the  American  Motlietnat.. 
tion  includes  the  Hinomial  Tlieorem,  and 
and  Geometrical  Progressions,  and  this  recoinmer 
is  adopted  by  the  College  Board,  and  by  a  numt 
individual  institutions.  Princeton  adds  to  these  Per 
tions  and  Combinations,  and  Logarithms,  and  sutnej 
colleges  make  similar  individual  demands.  These 
tions  are  of  comparatively  late  date,  and  the  iucre 
the  .'Mgehra  requirement  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  1 
has  been  greater  even  than  appears  in  college  catalc 
for  modern  text  l>ooks  and  recent  examinations  have  ifii 
tinctly  increased  the  work  to  be  dorte,  even  inside  the  o| 
limits.  I  am  told  by  coacge  instructors  that  entcrin 
students  are  weak  in  two  respects — accuracy  of  ci 
tion,  and  thorough  understanding  of  underlying; 
pies.  I  accept  ihat  criticism  as  just,  because  it 
ponds  with  my  own  observation,  .\ccuracy  of  ca 
tion  can  be  attained  only  by  extensive  practice  ant! 
Understanding  by  inmiatnrc  minds  demands  time, 
is  imjwssible  to  secure  it  vvhtn  a  class  is  forced  to, 
at  a  hurried  pace.  .\  knowledge  of  some  of  these 
topics  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  advanced  work — if  ft  ti 
it  can  easily  be  secured  in  college — but  accuracy  an 
thorough  understanding  are  of  vital  importance.  The^ 
we  are  to  a  considerable  degree  sacrificing,  because  w* 
are  trying  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  a  givt  - 
My  second  recommendation  is  that  in  ' 
syllabus  of  the  essential  propositions  shall  be  adopte 
"book  work"  shall  be  limited  to  these,  and  llial  or 
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vioric  slutjl)  be  twtricted  tf>-  ptfiptmtixm^  and  problemt. 
btied  t^KW.  timi.  That  »  prectsdy  wlwt  Hmand  is 
doing,  and 'what  should  be  done  geneially.  It  was  oaly 
tweatjr  yean  ago  that  the  Geometry  requimneiit  at  Yale 
was  extHided  to  cover  the  whole  of  Plane  GeooMtty.  At 
that  time  Dayies'  Legendre  was  probably  the  standard 
text  book.  It  GCHitained  109  propositions.  Three  of  the 
text  books  most  widely  used  at  the  present  time  contain 
167,  168  and  174  respectively — an  increase  of  slightly 
more  than  50  per  cent  Nearly  all  of  these  additional 
propontions  are  of  the  nature  of  what  might  be  called 
geometrical  curiosities,  interesting  exercises  but  of  no  real 
value  in  the  deveolpment  of  the  subject.  The  Harvard 
syllabus- contains  less  than  100  propositions,  and  yet  this 
is  supposed  tb  include  all  that  is  essential.  A  mathemati- 
cal colleague  of  mine  figured  up  last  summer  that  in  the 
text  book  in  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  used  in  our  school 
there  were  775  different  ideas  to  be  appropriate,  ti  by  the 
students.  By  an  idea  he  meant  an  axiom,  a  postulate,  a 
theorem  or  a  corollary,  that  a  pupil  might  be  called  on 
to  use  in  a  demonstration.  800  ideas  in  one  subject  is  a 
large  number  to  grasp  and  to  hold  in  mind  ready  for  use. 
He  ui^d  that  if  the  number  were  limited  to  five  or  six 
hundred,  and  the  pupils  gave  the  .time  and  energy  now 
spent  in  covering  the  additional  two  or  three  hundred  to 
applying  the  smaller  number  in  original  work,  they  would 
develop  more  power  and  be  better  fitted  for  advanced 
work  than  they  are  at  present.  J  think  that  the  point  is 
well  taken.  What  I  urge,  then,  in  regard  to  Geometry 
is  the  following  of  Harvard's  example.  The  way  is  open, 
for  one  of  our  mathematical  associations  has  prepared  a 
similar  syllabus. 

My  third  recommendation  is  a  reduction  of  the  mathe- 
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matical  work  demanded  in  Physics.  Physics  used  to  be 
a  delightful  subject,  and  a  joy  to  the  students,  but  a  large 
part  of  the  joy  seems  to  have  fled.  I  admit  that  Physicj 
demands  mathematics,  and  that  a  thorough  knowledge  oi 
the  subject  is  impossible  without  some  mathematical  worlc 
1  admit  that  the  solving  of  problems  in  Physics  is  one  ol 
the  best  applications  of  mathematics  that  we  have, 
that  it  is  capital  training.  My  point  is  that  it  lias 
carried  too  far,  and  that  we  are  having  too  much 
good  thing.  The  situation  is  something  like  that  in 
Geometry.  It  is  not  the  use  of  a  limited  number  of  well- 
mastered  ideas  in  new  applications.  There  are  so  many 
different  kinds  of  problems,  so  many  different  facts  as«i 
fomiulas  to  be  carried  in  mind  ready  for  use,  that) 
mental  energy  is  not  employed  in  the  best  way  and] 
mind  itself  has  a  tendency  to  become  confused.  Mc 
Physics  •seems  to  be  planned  with  a  view  to  the  deve 
ment  of  Physicists  rather  than  to  meeting  the  educatiij 
needs  of  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl.  Just  what  reduc 
should  be  made  I  do  not  venture  to  say.  That  is  a  mj 
for  those  who  know  more  of  the  subject,  but  that 
reduction  should  be  made  is,  in  my  judgment,  un(] 
tioned. 

My  fourth  recommendation  is  that  Latin  and  Gredc, 
composition  shall  be  either  eliminated  or  decidedly^| 
duced.  Composition  is  of  unquestioned  value  in  wS 
mastery  of  a  language,  and  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
teach  elementary  Latin  or  Greek  without  its  constant] 
but  when  it  comes  to  training,  or  trying  to  train  i 
pupils  to  write  Latin  like  Cicero,  or  Greek  in  the  stj 
Xenophon,  my  observation  is  that  the  results  do  not 
for  the  labor.    I  am  aware  that  to  many  of  you  this 
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will  appear  heretical,  and  I  do  not  propose  at  this  time 
to  ai^e  it.  I  merely  assert,  as  a  thesis  for  discussion, 
that  Latin  and  Greek  composition  in  college  entrance 
requirements  should  be  limited  to  exercises  designed  to 
illustrate  commonly  used  grammatical  principles. 

My  fifth  recommendation  is  that  in  the  Eng^sh  require- 
ment there  shall  be  a  reduction  in  the  emphasis  placed  on 
knowledge  of  specific  books.  Here  again  Harvard  comes 
nearer  than  some  others  to  the  correct  idea,  in  laying 
stress  on  the  ability  to  write,  and  subordinating  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  books.  The  uniform 
entrance  requirements  in  English  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  systematize  English  teaching  in  our  schools,  and  to 
introduce  the  study  of  literature  in  many  places  wher* 
it  did  not  formerly  exist.  I  believe  that  the  English  of 
students  entering  college  is  better  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
is  better  largely  because  of  this  requirement.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  has  distinctly  increased  the  load  laid 
upon  our  students.  This  requirement  has  now  been 
tested  long  enough  in  actual  practice  for  us  to  judge  of 
the  results  with  some  accuracy,  and,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  is 
turning  in  the  direction  that  I  have  indicated.  The  last 
report  of  the  English  Conference,  with  the  new  require- 
ment for  the  years  1909,  1910  and  191 1,  was  a  distinct 
step  in  that  direction,  and  whatever  future  changes  are 
made  in  the  requirement,  I  believe,  should  be  toward  the 
same  point  of  the  compass. 

My  sixth  suggestion,  and  the  last  that  I  shall  make  to- 
day, is  that  the  field  in  Ancient  History  shall  be  reduced 
to  reasonable  limits.  Originally,  I  presume,  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  requirement  in  ancient  history  was  to 
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illuminate  and  vivify  classical  study,  and  it  was 
to  what  we  know  as  the  classical  p>eriod,  covert 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome  down,  say,  to  the 
Augustus.  A  few  years  ago  the  Committee  of  Seven 
the  American  Historical  Association,  desiring  to 
for  the  study  of  the  historj-  of  the  world  in  four  cc 
tive  years,  extended  the  period  to  include  on  the  on<j 
the  history  of  the  Eastern  nations,  and  on  the  otheP 
history  of  Europe  down  through  the  time  of  Qiarlemagii 
It  is  something  of  a  shock  to  the  old-fashioned  mind 
find  that  the  study  of  ancient  history  must  include  tji 
of  Mohammedanism,  the  discussions  on  the  Nicene 
and  the  career  of  Qiarlcs  the  Great.  The  plight 
teacher  who  tries  to  carry  a  class  over  this  field  in  it 
time  that  can  ordinarily  be  allotted  to  the  study  can  eagj 
be  imagined.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  sacriliciiig  the  stl^| 
to  the  claims  of  historical  theory.  In  a  recent  disctissw 
on  this  subject,  one  member  of  the  Committee  of  Sevci 
said  that  the  enlarged  field  could  be  covered  in  the  safll 
time  as  the  old,  simply  by  the  omission  of  imimportad 
details.  This,  however,  means  generalization  from  I 
small  basis  of  facts,  and  this,  especially  with  the  adold 
cent  mind,  means  superficiality.  .Another  member  of  til 
committee,  in  the  course  of  the  same  discussion,  said  tlq 
this  requirement  was  not  put  forth  as  something  hard  axi 
fast  by  which  we  were  to  be  bound,  but  as  a  suggestio« 
an  ideal  toward  which  we  are  to  strive.  That  iagi 
trouble  with  several  of  our  college  requirements.  fl| 
are  put  out  by  specialists  as  ideals,  and  the  poor  pofi 
and  we  teachers  strain  our  nerves  to  attain  these  idcat 
with  the  usual  result  that  comes  from  undertaking  ta»| 
too  g^eat  for  one's  power.s — incomplete  attainment  ad 
superficiality.     There  are  good  reasons  in   favor  of 
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qoirn^  a  knowledge  of  ancient  history  of  every  studoit 
who  enters  ctdlege,  twit  the  results  will  be  better,  both  in 
the  develofMnent  of  the  pu|Ml,  and  in  the  laying  of  a  foun- 
dation for  future  study,  if  the  ground  to  be  coTered  is 
ccHifined  within  moderate  limits. 

I  have  this  afternoon  purposely  devoted  myself  to  asser- 
tion rather  than  to  demmistration.  My  purpose  has  been 
not  to  prove,  but  to  ihalw  clear  my  position,  and  to  set 
forth  certain  definite  proposals  for  consideration,  for  dis- 
cussion and  for  future  action.  The  position  is  that  the 
proposed  reduction  of  quantity  is  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  quality.  The  proposals  are  three  in 
number.  The  first  is  to  check  the  existing  tendency  to 
increase  requirements,  by  the  creation  and  expression  of 
a  strong  public  sentiment.  The  second  is  for  the  half 
dozen  colleges  that  require  more  than  the  others  delib- 
erately to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to  cut  down  the  quantity, 
an  action  that  must  come  from  the  institutions  them- 
selves. The  third  is  to  reduce  slightly  the  quantity  re- 
quired in  each  of  several  subjects,  a  step  that  can  be  ac- 
complished mainly  through  the  representative  committees 
that  meet  from  time  to  time.  An  extensive  correspondence 
following  the  publication  of  a  paper  on  this  subject  two 
years  ago  convinces  me  that  the  position  which  I  here 
maintain  is  very  widely  held.  The  pressure  is  unevenly 
felt.  It  is  felt  least  heavily,  of  course,  in  those  schools 
Which  prepare  chiefly  for  one  college,  or  mainly  for  those 
colleges  where  the  requirements  are  lowest,  or  where 
students  are  admitted  on  certificate.  It  is  most  heavily 
felt  in  those  schools  which  prepare  for  a  number  of 
different  colleges,  and  those  in  which  preparation  for 
college  is  not  the  main  work.    But  if  unevenly  felt,  it  is 
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widely  felt.  And  the  sentiment  is  not  confined  to  the 
schools.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  most  interesting 
series  of  letters  from  college  officers  and  professors 
squarely  endorsing  this  position  because  of  the  unsatis- 
factory results  as  they  see  them.  There  is  a  wide-spread 
feeling  that  college  entrance  requirements  are  too  great 
in  quantity,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
this  sentiment  can  be  crystallized  into  action. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  with  the  purpose  of  offer- 
Ing  some  practical  auggestlona  in  regard  to  the  organization 
of  the  high  srhool  course  In  English  and  to  the  methods  of 
teaching  English.  As  it  Is  designed  for  the  principals  and 
teachers  of  Wisconsin  schools,  the  plan  and  methods  conform 
to  the  courses  of  study  and  conditions  required  of  free  high 
schools  In  this  state.  The  aim  has  not  been  to  discuss  the- 
ories or  to  offer  novel  solutions  for  the  problems  of  teaching, 
hut  rather  to  present  ways  and  means  of  accompUsliIng  the 
generally  accepted  purposes  of  the  study  of  English  In  second- 
ary schools.  All  the  methods  and  plans  suggested  have  been 
shown  by  experience  to  be  practical,  and  are  adaiited  to  pres- 
ent conditions  in  both  large  and  small  high  schools. 

While  the  plan  of  the  work  has  been  made  as  flexible  as 
poBBlble  In  order  to  adapt  it  to  different  schools,  it  has  seemed 
desirable  to  indicate  definitely  how  all  of  the  details  of  the 
course  should  he  organized  and  what  methods  should  be  used 
to  bring  about  the  recjnired  results.  The  object  has  been  to 
consider  the  purpose  of  each  part  of  the  English  work,  and  to 
show  as  speclflcally  as  possible  what  must  be  done  and  to 
some  extent  how  it  must  be  done  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
By  having  a  deflnite  aim  for  each  year's  work  and  by  seeing 
clearly  what  is  to  be  accomplished  in  each  part  of  the  subject, 
the  teacher  of  English  feels  responsible  for  the  successful 
completion  of  a  specific  part  of  the  course.  At  the  same  time 
the  originality  and  ability  of  the  teacher  need  not  be  ham- 
pered by  a  deflnite  plan  but  may  be  exercised  In  adapting  the 
work  to  dilTerent  conditions  In  different  schools  and  classes. 

In  discussing  the  course  In  English,  the  general  aim  and 
methods  in  teaching  the  Important  elements,  composition  and 
reading,  are  taken  up  first,  and  then  the  particular  phases 
of  each  subject  to  be  presented  In  each  year,  are  considered. 
What  Is  presented  under  the  general  topics,  reading  and  com- 
position, therefore,  applies  to  the  work  of  each  year  unless 
otherwise  stated,  and  usually  Is  not  repeated  in  considering 
each  year  of  the  course. 
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A  second  edition  of  this  bulletin  has  made  possible  some 
revision.  No  essential  ctianges  have  been  made,  but  consider- 
able new  material  has  been  added.  Some  parts  have  bi 
developed  at  greater  length  in  order  to  explain  the  meth* 
more  fully.  The  most  important  addition  is  the  outline  for 
study  of  composition  and  style,  which  has  been  included  for 
those  teachers  who  desire  to  review  the  various  phases  of 
rhetorical  theory  in  preparation  for  teaching  composition  or 
reading.  The  bibliography  has  been  extended  to  include  a 
number  of  standard  reference  books  on  various  phases  of  the 
English  work.  The  books  have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  practical  value  to  the  teacher  In  the  work  actually  re- 
quired In  the  high  school  course  in  English,  and  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  assisting  the  teacher  to  build  up  for  himself,  at  ren- 
sonable  cost,  a  good  working  library.  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  latter  ptiriiose  tlie  less  expensive  reference  books  have,  as 
far  as  i>osslble,  been  chosen,  and  the  price  and  the  publishi 
of  each  have  been  given. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  COURSE 

The  main  objtcts  of  the  teaching  of  English  as  presented 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten*,  are  (1)  "to  enable 
the  pupi!   to   understand   the  expressed   thoughts  of  others;" 

(2)  to  enable  him  "to  give  expression  to  thoughts  of  his  own;" 

(3)  "to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading,  to  give  the  pupil  some 
acquaintance  with  good  literature,  and  to  furnish  him  the 
means  of  extending  that  acquaintance."  Other  subsidiary  ob- 
jects may  be  arcompiished  by  the  study  of  English,  the  Re- 
port points  out.  but  these  should  never  i>e  permitted  to  en- 
croach upon  the  main  purposes.  While  these  purposes  are 
considered  separately,  and  are  apparently  separated  In  ar- 
ranging the  course  of  study,  the  Rei>orl  continues,  their  mu- 
tual dependence  must  constantly  be  kept  in  mind.  By  study- 
ing the  thoughts  of  others  as  expressed  in  the  literature  read 
In  or  out  of  the  class  room,  the  pupil  can  be  led  to  see  how  to 
express  his  own  thoughts  more  effectively.  All  reading  of 
good  literature  should  tend  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading, 
and  all  study  of  good  literature  should  lead  to  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  best  in  exiiresslon.  The  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  English  and  American  literature  accompanied  by  the 
reading  and  study  of  characteristic  selections  of  every  period, 
will  open  up  to  the  pupil  the  whole  field  of  literature  in  Eng- 
lish and  will  furnish  him  the  means  of  judging  Intelligently 
of  what  he  reads.  This  interdependence  of  the  main  [lurposes 
of  the  study  of  English  requires  the  closest  correlation  of 
every  phase  of  the  English  work. 

Since  the  English  work  Is  divided  Into  two  principal  parts, 
reading  and  composition.  It  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly 
the  puriiose  of  each  In  relation  to  the  main  objects  just  con- 
sidered. 

The  first  object  of  the  work  In  reading  must  always  be  to 
have  the  pupil  understand  the  thought  expressed  on  the  print- 
ed page.  However  thorough  has  been  his  training  in  the 
grades,  the  average  pupil  on  entering  high  school  needs  to  be 
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taught  bow  to  read.  Qeoerally  be  sets  but  a 
tdea  from  reading  a  paragraph,  either  because  he  fall 
the  meaning  of  each  sentence,  or  because  he  does  aiHi 
bine  the  eentence-thoughts  in  their  relation  to  the  topic  ' 
aim  of  the  reading  roust  be  to  enable  the  pupil  to  unduil 
each  idea  as  it  is  presented,  to  combine  these  ideal  to 
the  thought  of  the  sentence,  and  to  follow  the  chain  of  tlw 
from  sentence  to  sentence  until  he  grasps  the  meaning  ot 
paragraph,  essaj',  story,  or  poem,  as  a  whole.  As  rapi^ 
the  maturity  of  the  pupil  permits,  other  elements  tliat  *1 
the  better  understanding  of  a  piece  of  literature  may  be 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  reading.  The  study  of  the* 
ture,  the  forn>,  the  author's  purpose,  his  stj'Ie,  the  reTell 
of  the  author's  personality,  the  relation  of  the  piece  o(  I 
ature  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  a  coraptl 
with  other  pieces  of  the  same  type,  all  give  a  clearer  a) 
standing  of  literature.  The  other  purpose  of  the  readii 
to  Biiniulate  the  pupils'  Interest  in  good  literature,  and  to 
them  to  read  what  is  worth  while,  on  their  own  Inltlatln 
Interest  is  aroused  by  the  reading  and  study  In  class.  o( 
work  of  an  author,  it  is  easy  to  create  a  desire  to  read  i 
works  by  the  same  author,  outside  of  the  class  room, 
suggestions  and  advice  the  teacher  can  do  much  towar 
rectlng  the  pupils  In  their  outside  reading.  Xo  lead  p'T* 
read,  understand,  and  a|)preclate  the  best  of  English  liter! 
Is  certninly  an  aim  that  is  worth  striving  to  accomplish. 

To  enable  the  pupil  to  give  clear  and  effective  expra 
to  his  own  thoughts,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  other  tnipa 
part  of  the  English  work — composition.  That  compositi 
the  expression  of  his  own  thoughts  is  the  first  principle 
must  constantly  be  impressed  upon  the  pupils'  nilnds. 
misconception  that  the  only  ideas  worth  expressing  in  wl 
themes  are  those  derived  from  books,  must  be  coirec.t) 
once.  While  reproductions  and  paraphrases  of  the  expr 
thoughts  of  others  may  sometimes  be  used  as  exerclsel 
fact  must  be  made  clear  to  the  pupils  that  these  are  not 
inal  rompositions,  in  as  much  as  they  are  not  the  exprenl 
their  own  Ideas. 

The  relation  of  clear  thinking  to  clear  expression  la  ai 
er  factor  to  be  considered  in  teaching  composition.     >ta4 
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the  Instruction  In  theme  writing  is  really  concerned  with 
training  the  pupHs  to  think  logically  and  to  arrange  their 
thoushta  In  an  orderly  manner.  Pupils  must  be  taught  that 
as  they  can  give  clear  expression  only  to  those  thoughts  that 
are  clear  in  their  own  nilnda,  the  first  process  In  theme  writing 
is  the  clarifying  and  arranging  of  their  ideas.  The  mental 
training  given  by  such  systematic  preparation  for  theme  writ- 
ing as  the  making  of  outlines  or  other  devices  for  grouping 
thoughts  in  a  logical  plan,  is  Invaluable,  since,  unlilie  that 
given  by  other  studies,  it  is  concerned  largely  with  the  puptl's 
own  thoughts  rather  than  with  those  acquired  from  books. 
The  third  Important  element  in  composition  is  the  style  or 
form  of  expression.  The  first  aim  of  teaching  composition, 
whether  written  or  oraJ,  must  be  to  give  the  pupils  sufficient 
command  of  simple.  Idiomatic  English  for  the  needs  of  every- 
day life.  If  the  average  pupil  can  be  taught  to  express  his 
Ideas  in  clear,  correct  English,  much  will  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  four  years'  training.  Those  pupils  who  show 
natural  ability  In  expression  can  be  encouraged  to  develop 
their  talent  for  writing  or  speaking  In  connection  with  class 
work  or  with  the  various  outside  activities  of  the  school,  and 
may  be  given  considerable  assistance  in  their  efforts  by  the 
teacher  of  English.  It  is  much  more  important,  however,  to 
enable  the  majority  of  high  school  pupils  to  express  them- 
selves simply,  naturally,  and  correctly,  than  to  attempt  to 
develop  literary  style  where  there  Is  little  natural  ability. 


II 

ORGANIZATION  OF  ENGLISH  WORK 

1.  Length  of  Course 
All  high  schools  provide  tour  years  of  Instruction  in  Eng- 
lish, and  most  of  the  schools  devote  five  periods  a  week  to 
the  subject  in  each  year.  The  course  of  study  outlined  In 
this  bulletin,  therefore,  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  five  periods 
a  week  for  four  years.  The  successful  completion  of  at  least 
two  years'  work  in  English,  one  half  of  which  shall  be  devot- 
ed to  composition  and  rhetoric,  and  one  half  to  the  study  of 
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Kngllsh  clasBlcs.  Is  required  of  all  students  for  sraduatloo 
from  WlBconslu  high  Bchoola,  and  for  entrance  to  the  Unlver- 
ally  of  Wisconsin.  The  first  two  years  of  English  are  aIwa}-8 
required  of  all  high  school  pupils  whether  they  pursue  an 
elective  or  a  prescribed  course  of  study.  In  some  high  schools 
four  years'  study  of  Bnglish  Is  retiulred  of  all  pupils,  and  IQ 
most  of  the  Wisconsin  high  schools  the  curriculum  provides 
for  three  years  of  English  In  all  courses.  When  the  course  of 
study  is  partly  elective,  pupils  are  usually  advised  to  continue 
with  a  third  and  often  a  fourth  year  of  English  after  com- 
pleting the  two  years  of  required  work.  Thus  practically  ail 
high  school  pupils  pursue  the  course  in  English  for  at  least 
three  years. 

Whether  pupils  who  study  English  for  three  years  take 
up  the  work  In  the  third  or  the  fourth  year  of  their  course.  Ic 
generally  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  the  other  suth 
jects  in  the  curriculum.  When  a  choice  may  be  made  by 
either  third  or  fourth  year  pupils  between  third  and  fourtb 
year  English,  the  principal  and  tea-her  of  English  ran  oftea 
decide  for  the  pupil,  basing  their  decision  in  each  case  uiwo 
what  they  know  of  the  pupil  and  his  plans.  For  some  pupils 
the  survey  of  English  and  American  literature  in  the  third 
year  will  be  most  valuable  since  it  furnishes  them  the  means 
of  extending  their  acquaintance  with  literature  by  independ- 
ent reading.  Other  pupils  will  doubtless  derive  more  beneQi 
from  the  intensive  study  of  a  few  classics  outlined  for  th< 
fourth  year. 

2.     Plan  of  Course 


The  arrangement  of  the  several  phases  of  the  English  woric 
In  the  course,  and  the  amount  of  time  that  Is  to  be  devoted 
to  each  Is  as  follows*: 

First  year— 5  fierlods  a  week;  one-half  of  the  time  to  be 
given  to  coniposition.  and  one-half  to  the  reading  and  study 
of  literature. 

Second  year — 5  periods  a  week;  one-half  of  the  time  to 
be  given  to  composition,  and  one-half  to  the  reading  and  study 
of  literature. 


IS 

I 


*For  a  complete  outline  of  the  courge  see  p.  47. 
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Third  year — 5  periods  a  week;  from  one-tenth  to  one-flfth 
of  the  time  to  be  given  to  the  history  of  English  literature 
during  the  first  tliree-quarters  or  the  year  and  to  the  history 
of  American  literature  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year; 
four-fifths  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  works 
of  representative  authors  In  each  period  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature;  and  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth 
of  the  time  to  be  given  to  composition. 

Fourth  year — 5  periods  a  week;  four-fifths  of  the  time  to 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  typical  examples  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing forms  of  literature:  the  novel,  the  drama,  the  lyric, 
and  the  essay;  one-flfth  of  the  time  to  be  given  to  compo- 
sition. 

The  reading  and  study  of  literature  in  class  in  each  year 
is  to  he  Bupplemented  by  Itbrars'  reading  of  literature,  the 
amount  of  which  wilt  be  determined  by  library  facilities  and 
other  local  conditions. 

3.     Arrangement  of  Classes 

If  the  English  work  is  being  taught  by  several  teachers, 
the  distribution  of  classes  among  the  teachers  deserves  care- 
ful consideration.  No  English  work  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
teacher  who  is  not  interested  In  the  subject  and  who  ia  not 
adequately  prepared  to  teach  it.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  the  first  year  classes  should  be  In  charge  of  the  best 
teachers  of  English  that  the  school  has  In  its  corps.  The  not 
infrequent  practice  of  having  the  thoroughly  prepared  and 
experienced  teachers  take  charge  of  third  and  fourth  year  Eng- 
lish, and  of  assigning  the  first  year  classes  to  the  young  and 
Inexperienced  English  teacher,  or  even  to  teachers  of  otlier 
Bubjecta  who  have  llttJe  or  no  Interest  in  the  work  and  who 
are  compelled  to  take  classes  in  first  year  English  because 
their  time  Is  not  completely  occupied  by  their  own  subjects, 
generally  proves  extremely  unsatisfactorj'.  If  the  pupils  in 
the  high  schools  are  to  have  the  right  attitude  toward  the 
study  of  English,  and  are  to  begin  the  subject  In  the  right 
way,  the  best  teachers  must  be  provided  for  the  first  year 
work,  since  much  of  the  success  of  the  wliole  high  school 
course  in  English  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  In- 
troductory work  IB  taught. 
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The  number  of  claasea  In  English  to  be  assiKned  ti 
teacher  and  the  size  of  these  classes  must  also  be  coniidi 
The  teaching  of  English  requires  an  unusual  amount  of  1 
ouUiile  of  class.  First,  the  preparation  for  each  day's  U 
Ing  whether  the  work  Is  In  composition  or  reading  dem 
much  time  and  energy  If  It  Is  to  be  done  as  it  should  be. 
ond.  the  correction  of  themes  Is  a  daily  task  that  must  bei 
carefully  and  accurately  and  that  requires  the  best  effort  o( 
teacher  when  his  mind  Is  most  keen  and  active.  Third, 
sonal  conferences  with  each  pupil  on  his  written  work  ut 
generally  conceded  to  be  essential  for  successful  trainiij 
writing.  All  these  elements  must  be  considered  in  arran 
the  programme  of  classes  for  teachers  of  English.  Twk 
cannot  do  satisfactory  work  If  they  must  prepare  for  tt 
six  classes  a  day,  teach  these  classes,  correct  twenty-fii 
thirty  themes  dally,  and  hold  conferences  with  pupils  bt 
and  after  school.  The  teaching  of  many  classes  exhauM 
energy  of  the  teacher  and  makes  accurate  correction  i 
school  or  In  the  evening,  as  well  as  the  careful  preparatloi 
the  next  day's  classes,  extremely  difficult  If  not  Imposi 
Conferences  on  written  work  should  be  provided  for  in 
regular  programme  and  should  not  Interfere  with  the  teacl 
other  duties  before  and  after  school.  Four  classes  a  day, 
periods  dally  for  conference  with  pupils,  and  not  more  tl 
hundred  pupils  In  all  classes,  a  number  which  require* 
correction  of  one  hundred  themes  a  week,  Is  an  arranso 
of  work  that  makes  possible  effective  teaching. 
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4.  Conference  of  Teachers 
To  give  unity  to  the  four  years'  work  In  English, 
sentlal  that  all  the  teachers  of  English  in  each  high  • 
meet  at  frequent  Intervals  to  discuss  organization,  met 
and  progress  of  the  work.  Each  teacher  will  thus  fan 
Ize  himself  with  the  English  work  of  the  whole  school 
can  do  his  particular  part  of  It  more  Intelligently  and 
effectively.  As  the  success  of  high  school  English  ala 
penda  In  no  small  degree  uikjp  the  character  of  the  lot 
tlon  which  the  pupils  have  received  In  the  grades,  and  n 
ularly  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  It  will  be  foaad 
profitable   to    have   similar  conferences   occasionally-   b»l 
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the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers  and  the  high  school 
teachers  of  English.  A  closer  relation  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween the  English  work  of  the  last  two  grades  and  the  high 
school,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  better  way  to  accomplish 
this  than  to  bring  about  cooperation  between  the  teachers 
through  the  medium  of  these  conferences.  The  benefit  to  the 
teachers  and  the  great  advantage  that  results  to  the  English 
work  of  the  school  repay  many  fold  the  time  and  effort  de- 
voted to  these  conferences.  If  local  conditions  maise  these 
meetings  of  grade  and  high  school  teachers  Impracticable,  the 
high  school  teacher  of  English  should  make  every  effort  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
training  which  the  pupils  have  had  before  entering  the  high 
school,  by  vialting  the  schools  and  conferring  with  the  teachers 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  knowledge  thus  ac- 
tiulred  of  the  earlier  training  of  the  pupils  will  be  of  great 
service  to  the  high  school  teacher  In  planning  his  work  both 
in  reading  and  composition. 


COMPOSITION 
The  ability  to  write  clearly  and  accurately  can  generally 
be  acquired  only  by  practice.  If  this  practice  is  to  be  really 
effective  it  can  not  be  confined  to  one  semester  or  one  year, 
but  must  extend  through  the  whole  course  in  English.  Train- 
ing in  comiMsition  naturally  includes  a  study  of  the  principles 
of  the  art,  and  since  these  principles  are  of  different  degrees 
of  difnculty,  all  can  not  be  presented  In  one  year,  but  must 
be  developed  from  year  to  year  as  the  ability  and  maturity 
of  the  pupil  makes  possible  the  comprehension  and  appli- 
cation of  them.  Practice  in  writing  and  Instruction  in  the 
principles  of  composition,  therefore,  must  form  a  part  of  all 
Instruction  in  English  throughout  the  four  years. 


1.     Theme  Writing 
Since   it   is    only    by    constant    practice    that   the   average 
pupil   can   learn   to   write  good   English,   it  naturally   follows 
that  the  essential  part  of  the  composition  work  Is  the  writing 
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of  thtiues.  The  nietbods  by  which  the  pupil  is  giw 
(iractlce  are  of  the  greatest  Importance.  In  the  QiA 
Bfl  has  already  been  IndicateU.  it  should  be  made  cl«*r 
liupll  what  original  composition  is,  and  what  tt  is  not.  1 
lief,  all  too  prevalent  among  pupils,  that  liieas  for  ol 
tlons  are  to  be  obtained  largely  if  not  entirely  (r«n 
should  be  promptly  eradicated  from  their  minds.  Thej 
be  constantly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  exprea 
their  own  Ideas  is  the  important  factor  in  all  original 
position. 

The  direction  of  the  pupils  to  a  right  choice  of  subjt 
their  compositions  Is  the  first  important  consideratloo. 
possibility  of  writing  iateresting  themes  on  the  everyd 
ridents  In  the  life  of  the  pupils  and  the  school  most  be 
clear  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  After  the ' 
have  once  been  made  to  see  the  inexhaustible  supply  of 
rial  which  their  own  experience  alTords,  there  will  I 
temptation  to  turn  to  books  for  inspiration.  Throo^oi 
course  in  composition  It  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  of  B 
to  have  a  large  supply  of  good  subjects  for  themes.  ' 
cure  these  subjects  the  teacher  must  familiarize  hlniMJl 
local  conditions,  particularly  as  they  affect  the  life  and 
ests  of  his  pupils.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  teacher' 
paratlon  for  teaching  composition  that  he  inform  birasell 
upon  the  subjects  of  local  Interest  upon  which  he  encoi 
the  pupils  to  write.  By  his  Interest  In  the  various  art 
of  the  i>upll8  and  by  his  sympathy  in  their  efforts  the  U 
not  only  comes  to  know  what  subjects  to  suggest  for  < 
sitlon.  but  gains  the  pupils'  confidence,  and  arouses  In 
a  desire  to  tell  him  of  these  activities  in  their  written 
With  proper  encouragement  and  interest  on  the  part 
teacher,  pupils  will  soon  come  to  take  pleasure  in  writ 
their  everyday  experiences,  and  the  themes  will  beo 
source  of  greater  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  both  te 
pupils. 

It  la  frequently  desirable  that  the  same  subject 
to  all  pupils,  so  that  the  results  may  be   compare 
sented   to  the  class  as   part  of  the  regular    Inatru^ 
other  times  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  class  a  number  c 
JertB   from   which  each   pupil  may  select   the   one  that 
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him  beat;  and  at  still  others,  to  suggest  general  topics  from 
which  the  pupil  may  frame  his  own  subject.  In  announcing 
and  asBlgnlnR  a  subject  for  coraposltlons  the  teacher  can  be 
of  much  assistance  to  the  [luiills  by  dlscusslns  with  the  class 
the  subject  under  consideration.  These  discussions  will  stim- 
ulate Interest  in  the  subject,  and  will  arouse  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  to  write  upon  It.  The  teacher  can  direct 
the  discussion  so  that  the  pupils  will  be  led  to  consider  the 
best  method  of  treating  the  subject  and  can  thus  prevent  waste 
of  effort.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  guard  against  giving 
the  pupii  BO  many  supgestlons  that  little  original  thought 
and  observation  will  be  required  in  writing  the  theme. 

That  clear,  logical  thinking  is  prerequisite  for  clear  expres- 
sion should  also  be  constantly  emphasized  In  teaching  compo- 
sition. Pupils  must  be  made  to  realize,  as  has  already  been 
said,  that  unless  thoughts  are  clear  In  their  own  minds,  they 
cannot  expect  to  make  these  thoughts  clear  to  others.  They 
should  be  taught,  therefore,  to  get  before  their  minds  clearly 
what  they  desire  to  express  before  they  undertake  to  express 
It.  The  first  step  can  be  taken  early  in  the  course  when  the 
pupils  are  writing  narratives,  by  urging  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  accuracy  In  observing  what  happens  and  how  It  hap- 
pens, since  the  degree  of  completeness  of  the  remembrance  of 
the  event  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  Impression.  In 
de8crIv)tlon,  llicewlse.  careful  observation  of  what  is  to  be  por- 
trayed must  be  emphasized  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a 
complete  mental  picture  that  can  be  described  to  others.  The 
methods  of  exposition  and  argumentation  presented  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  naturally  Involve  a  discussion  of  the 
methods  of  reasoning  and  as  much  logic  as  the  pupils  can 
comprehend.  So  closely  related  are  thinking  and  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  that,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  much  of 
the  work  of  teaching  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts  clearly 
and  accurately  is  really  concerned  with  teaching  them  to  think 
clearly  and  logically. 

In  all  work  of  this  kind  the  outline  Is  of  great  value.  An 
outline  of  a  paragraph  analyzed  in  connection  with  the  read- 
ing will  make  clear  the  manner  of  arranging  the  subtopics 
and  details  In  an  orderly  form.  A  similar  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject of  a  theme,  made  In  class  by  the  cooperation  of  teacher 
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and  pupllB,  win  Indicate  the  method  of  groaploK  the  pd 
own  ideas  In  a  logical  manner.  After  the  process  has  been 
illustrated  by  surh  class  exercises,  the  pupils  should  be  r^ 
quired  to  ma)(e  outlines  of  their  themes,  without  assistance 
from  the  teacher.  While  It  Is  not  necessary  to  require  that  a 
complete  outline  be  prepared  by  the  pupils  for  every  theme 
that  is  assigned,  frequent  exercises  In  outlining  the  material 
of  the  theme  before  it  is  written  are  desirable  tbroushout  the 
course.  Like  all  formal  devices,  the  outline,  if  made  mechan- 
ically, may  tend  to  curb  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
pupils:  but  rightly  emploj'ed  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  It  will 
readily  become  a  valuable  aid  to  clear  thinking  and  expression. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course  in  Bngllsb, 
the  fact  must  be  impressed  upon  the  pupils'  minds  that  the 
only  acceptable  themes  are  those  that  are  the  result  of 
thought  and  careful  effort.  Hastily  and  carelessly  prepared 
compoBltions  and  those  handed  in  after  the  ap|)ointed  time, 
should  not  be  accepted  by  the  teacher.  Promptness,  neatness, 
and  earnest  effort  are  essentials  for  successful  theme  writing 
that  pupils  should  never  be  permitted  to  neglect.  While  It 
may  seem  very  exacting  to  require  that  all  themes  be  written 
In  black  Ink.  on  paper  of  uniform  size,  and  that  they  be  num- 
bered or  dated  and  indorsed  in  a  prescribed  form,  experience 
has  shown  that  these  details  in  the  organization  of  the  work 
are  important  for  economy  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  pupils. 

Although  most  of  the  themes  will  be  prepared  by  the  puplli 
before  coming  to  the  class  room,  It  is  desirable  to  have  some 
of  them  written  during  the  recitation  period  in  order  to  Kive. 
the  pupils  practice  in  thinking  and  writing  rapidly.  At  th«J 
beginning  of  the  course  the  subject  may  be  assigned  at  the 
preceding  recitation  so  that  the  pupils  may  consider  It  care- 
fully and  come  prepared  to  write.  After  the  pupils  have 
gained  some  fluency  of  expression.  Impromptu  themes  will 
prove  Interesting  and  valuable  class  room  exercises.  Consid- 
erable lmportnn(e  should  be  attached  to  these  impromptu 
themes  and  exercises  as  tests  of  the  pupils'  ability  to  write 
rapidly  and  accurately. 
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2.     Correction  of  Themes 

Of  equal  Importance  to  the  writing  of  themes  is  the  prompt 
and  carefui  correftion  of  Ihem  by  the  teacher,  and  the  re- 
vision or  rewriting  by  the  pupil.  While  doubtless  the  pupil 
will  gain  some  facility  in  expression  by  writing  frequently,  he 
1b  not  likely  to  learn  how  to  write  clear,  accurate,  forcible  Eng- 
lish unless  his  work  is  carefully  corrected  and  returned  to 
him  promptly  so  that  It  may  be  revised  or  rewritten.  In  cor- 
recting themes  the  purpose  should  be  to  Indicate  to  the  pupil 
the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  lila  style.  In  order  that  he  may 
correct  these  faults.  The  teacher,  therefore,  should  not  cor- 
rect the  pupil's  errors,  but  should  use  some  sign  or  abbrevia- 
tion to  indicate  the  character  of  the  fault.  Much  If  not  all 
of  the  benefit  derived  by  the  pupil  from  the  teacher's  correc- 
tion is  lost  If  he  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  correct  bis 
own  errors  in  revising  or  rewriting  the  composition.  Not  only 
Is  this  correction  of  the  pupil's  mistakes  by  the  teacher  bad 
pedagogically,  but  it  taltes  a  needless  amnimt  of  the  teacher's 
time.  It  Is  desirable  to  have  a  simple  but  complete  system 
of  signs  and  abbreviations  Indicating  the  exact  character  of 
the  error.  In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
value  of  having  each  school  adopt  some  system  of  correction 
signs  and  abbreviations,  so  that  the  same  marks  may  be  used 
not  only  by  all  of  the  teachers  of  Enpllsh.  but  by  the  teachers 
of  all  other  subjects  In  correcting  note-books,  topics,  examina- 
tion papers,  and  all  other  written  exercises.  It  Is  only  by  In- 
sisting that  high  school  pupils  be  as  careful  of  their  English 
In  all  written  work  as  In  compositions  prepared  for  English 
classes  that  the  best  results  can  be  accomplished. 

The  following  sign  and  abbreviations  used  In  the  English 
department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  tor  the  correction 
of  themes  may  serve  to  indicate  the  character  and  scope  of 
a  S3rstem  of  correction  marks: 

H      amb. .  .ambiguous.  D see  dictionary. 

ant. .  .antecedent.  E poor  English. 

bal .make  elements  balance.  emp. .  .onipbasls. 

Ich coherence.  F.  W...flne  writing. 

est. . .  .construction.  fig figure  of  speech. 

Ijcst. .  .parallel  construction.  gr grammar. 


H hackneyed. 

K awkward. 

L looae. 

MS manuacrlpt. 

p punctuation. 

pc comma  fault. 

per.  ...make  periodic, 
rep. . .  .reitetltlon. 
red. . .  .redundant 

8 sentence. 

sp Bpelllng. 

Th theme. 

tr transpose. 
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U unitj 

V vague. 

W weak. 

W.  W . .  wrong  wM* 

f partgnph. 

C  ] omit. 

I Indention. 

X obvious  (tn* 

I dlTide. 

/......  small  Mtir 

= capital  j 

'-'■ unite. 


Besides  indicatlnf;  all  the  errors  in  every  theme, 
er  should  write  a  concise  comment  on  each,  pointin 
faults  and  merits  of  the  theme.  He  should  aim  to  ma 
comments  as  stimulating  and  suggestive  as  possible  toi 
clous  crlllclsm  must  be  constructive,  encourasiog  th|^| 
that  which  Is  praiseworthy  in  his  efTorts.  as  well  JH 
him  to  eliminate  that  which  Is  undesirable.  These  cwaai 
to  be  most  helpful  should  lie  based  on  the  teacher's  kl 
edge  of  the  pupil's  personality  and  of  the  character  «l 
other  themes,  for  each  piece  of  written  work  must  h 
garded  as  a  step  in  the  individual  pupil's  progress  to* 
the  more  effective  expression  of  his  thoughts.  The  tM 
should  also  remember  that  firm  Insistence  from  the  begia 
to  the  end  of  the  course  on  correctness  In  the  fundanM 
of  expression  such  as  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation, 
talization.  is  quite  as  necessary  as  the  stimulating  critj 
that  aims  nt  developing  more  original  and  spontaneous  tb« 
and  expression. 

In  order  that  the  pupil  may  get  the  greatest  benefit 
the  teacher's  correction  of  his  themes,  these  should  b 
turned  for  revision  or  rewriting  as  soon  as  possible  li 
pupil  does  not  receive  his  theme  until  a  week  or  more  afU 
has  wrltlen  It.  the  corrections  and  the  revision  and  rewr 
are  much  less  Interesting  and  valuable  than  if  it.  is  retoni 
him  promptly.  It  is  also  easier  for  the  teacher  to  CO 
themes  as  soon  as  they  are  received  rather  Uian  to  allow  I 
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to  accumulate  until  their  number  makes  the  correction  of  them 
an  exhausting  task. 

In  addition  to  the  careful  correction  of  compositions  by  the 
teacher,  other  metlioda  may  be  used  to  call  attention  to  the 
merits  and  faults  of  the  pupils'  theniea.  The  teacher  may 
have  the  pupils  copy  on  the  blackboard  the  themes  which  they 
have  prepared  before  coming  to  class,  and  the  recitation  pe- 
riod may  be  devoted  to  the  criticism  of  these  compoBitlons  by 
teacher  and  pupils.  The  pupils  may  occasionally  be  required 
to  correct  each  other's  written  work,  either  In  or  out  of  the 
class  room.  A  recitation  period  ran  sometimes  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage for  the  rewriting  by  the  pupils  of  themes  corrected 
by  the  teacher,  who  by  i)aasing  from  one  pupil  to  another 
during  this  exercise  can  asalHt  eafh  in  correcting  and  Improv- 
ing his  work.  While  these  methods  often  prove  Interesting 
and  valuable,  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  the  prompt  and  accurate  correction  of  themes  by 
the  teacher. 

3.     Filing   of  Themes 

.■Vfter  themes  have  been  either  rewritten  or  revised  by  pu- 
pils, they  should  be  returned  to  the  teacher,  who  must  glance 
over  them  to  be  sure  that  the  pupils  have  made  the  necessar." 
changes.  If  the  themes  are  rewritten,  the  original  as  well  as 
the  rewritten  form  should  be  returned  to  the  teacher  for  the 
purpose  of  this  comparison.  It  la  alao  desirable  to  have  some 
method  of  filing  themes  after  they  have  been  returned  to  the 
teacher.  A  simple  method  of  keeping  them  is  to  use  loose- 
leaf  notebooks  almliar  to  the  laboratory  note-books  In  science. 
With  this  system  the  themes  are  first  handed  In  on  separate 
sheets  of  uniform  sine,  and,  after  they  have  been  corrected 
by  the  teacher  and  revised  or  rewritten  by  the  pupil,  are  fas- 
tened In  the  notebook.  If  the  themes  are  rewritten  or  cor- 
rected on  the  blank  page  of  the  note-book  facing  the  original 
copy,  the  teacher  can  readily  compare  the  two  forms  and  can 
determine  the  character  of  the  revision.  Another  plan  adopted 
by  a  number  of  schools  Is  to  have  a  large  filing  case  with  a 
compartment  for  the  themes  of  each  pupil  in  the  school  All 
the  themes  should  be  preserved  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  they  may  be  returned  to  the  pupils. 
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conferenros  with  all  his   puiiris   onc>el 
IKitnttnents  shoulil  be  made  with  earfa^ 
confereni'M   durlUR  those    periods    In    wb 
teacher   have   no   retltatlon.      At    ibe   con 
can  go  over  with  the  pupil   the   written 
can  ans-wer  qnestionB.  atiil   gire    helpful 
prorlng  the  pupil's  rompositlon  and  cl« 
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5.  Oral  CompositP 
Although  the  term  "coiuiiosltion' 
with  English  work  usually  refers  ontyl 
It  is  evident  that  the  oral  expression 
Is  worthy  of  consideration.  Genei^lly  qq  i 
is  made  In  high  srhool  worlt  for  so-«a]]e4 
nor  does  It  seem  necessary  to  provide  a  d 
In  the  outline  of  the  course.  The  imports 
the  recltjitlon  In  ever>'  subject  Is  emphl 
teachers.  The  topical  recitation  now  so  i 
in  all  high  school  studies,  If  properly  cone 
effective  kind  of  oral  coniposition  that  can  b 
of  English,  of  course,  should  give  espeola 
form  of  recitation  In  English  classes.  Pu[; 
couragenient,  will  express  their  ideas  freel 
the  discussions  which  inevitably  arise  in  C4 
reading  and  composition.  Their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  same  principles  govt 
forcible  expression  in  simken,  as  in  writt< 
correction  of  common  faults  in  recttaUo^Mi 


line  form  from  wlilch  to  present  It  In  the  class  room.  After 
they  have  acquired  the  ahility  to  present  topics  with  theald 
of  notes,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  speak  without  any  of 
these  aids.  The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  the  dally 
recitation.  In  fact,  it  is  often  best  to  begin  by  having  the  pu- 
pils outline  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson  and  come  to  class 
prepared  to  recite  upon  any  topic  In  the  outline.  In  this 
manner  the  recitations  In  English  and  In  practically  all  of  the 
other  subjects  of  the  hish  school  course  may  be  used  to  give 
tbe  puplla  the  necessary  training  In  oral  composition. 


6.  Principles  of  Composition 
In  connection  with  the  writing  and  correction  of  themes 
must  be  studied  the  principles  of  composition  and  their  appli- 
cation. These  rhetorical  principles  may  be  presented  either 
Inductively  or  deductively.  The  pupil  may  either  learn  them 
from  a  definite  statement  In  the  text-book,  which  illustrates 
their  application  by  selected  examples,  or  he  may  be  led  to 
discover  the  principles  of  effective  expression  from  the  liter- 
ature that  he  is  studying  In  class  as  a  part  of  tbe  work  In 
reading.  While  much  may  be  said  for  the  merits  of  each  of 
these  methods,  the  Inductive  plan  seems  to  commend  Itself 
partlcuiariy,  since  it  makes  possible  a  close  and  effective  cor- 
relation of  the  two  elements  of  the  English  work — composi- 
tion and  reading. 

During  the  first  two  years,  when  particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  principles  of  sentence  and  paragraph  construc- 
tion in  the  composition  work,  these  principles  can  be  devel- 
oiied  and  their  application  readily  Illustrated  from  the  selec- 
tlona  that  are  read  and  studied  in  class.  The  object  of  the 
work  in  reading,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  to  teach  the 
pupli  to  get  the  thought  clearly  from  the  printed  page.  In 
order  to  do  this  effectively.  It  Is  necessary  to  study  with  some 
degree  of  care  the  sentence  and  paragraph  structure  of  the 
selection  whicli  he  Is  reading.  To  get  the  thought  of  each  sen- 
tence It  Is  necessary  to  understand  clearly  the  relation  of  all 
its  parts.  By  noting  the  separate  ideas  as  expressed  in  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses,  and  by  determining  their  relation  in  the 
sentence  as  the  expression  of  the  whole  thought,  the  pupil  is 
■  taught   the   t>rlnclp1e8  of  sentence    unity  and  coherence.     If 
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his  attention  la  properly  drawn  to  these  principles  as  they  are 
exemplified  In  the  literature  before  him,  the  lmi)ortaiice  and 
application  of  them  may  be  clearly  demonstrated  wtthoat 
spoiling  the  masterplet'e  of  literature.  In  fact  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  skill  of  the  literary  artist  Is  thereby  increaaed, 
provided  the  teaching  Is  done  In  a  proper  manner. 

To  follow  the  chain  of  thought  in  the  paragraph.  It  la  neces- 
sary to  see  clearly  the  relation  of  each  thought  as  expressed 
In  the  sentence  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding  thoughts  la 
order  that  the  development  of  the  topic  may  be  clear,  and  that 
the  pupil  may  gras))  the  subject  in  its  entirety.  In  teach- 
ing the  pupil  to  get  the  whole  thought  In  the  paragraph,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  whole  topic  treated  in  the  para- 
graph; that  Is,  to  study  the  unity  of  the  paragraph:  and  also 
to  consider  the  relation  of  each  thought  to  the  one  central 
topic;  that  is.  the  principle  of  paragraph  coherence.  Thus, 
in  the  effort  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  get  the  thoughts  of  oth- 
ers by  reading,  the  essential  principles  of  composition  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  In  a  similar  manner  all  the  principles  of 
narration,  description,  exposition,  and  argumentation  may  be 
developed  Inductively  from  the  reading.  By  seeing  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rhetorical  principles  In  literature,  the  pupU 
comes  to  realize  their  Importance  in  effective  writing,  and  la 
impressed  by  the  varied  forms  of  their  application  as  he  Is 
not  likely  to  be  by  selected  examples  Isolated  from  their 
context,  In  text-books. 


7.     Use   of  Text-book 

If  the  principles  of  comiioHlllon  may  be  developed  from 
the  uiasterpieces  that  are  studied  in  class,  the  question  natur- 
ally sugttestB  itself,  "Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  text-book  at 
all  in  studying  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  comriosltlon?" 
It  is  entirely  possible  to  teach  composition  successfully  with- 
out a  text-booli.  but  owing  to  dlfflcuKles  in  the  organization 
of  the  schools,  and  the  not  Infrequent  change  of  teachers. 
It  Is  often  desirable  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  work  to 
make  use  of  a  text-book.  It  Is  also  convenient,  even  where 
these  dlfflruUies  do  not  exist,  lo  have  a  good  text-book  to 
which  the  teacher  may  direct  the  pupil  for  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  principles  after  they  have  been  developed  and  ex- 
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empUfled  In  the  reading;  that  U,  to  use  It  as  a  reference  book. 
In  order  that  It  may  be  used  thus  for  reference,  the  text-book 
selected  should  take  up  the  principles  of  composition  and 
the  forma  of  discourse  In  a  logical  manner,  treating  each 
fully  and  systematically  In  a  separate  division.  Text-books  of 
this  character  can  be  used  throughout  the  first  two  years  at 
least,  and  some  of  thera  are  sufficiently  complete  to  supply 
all  the  material  needed  for  four  years'  study  of  composition. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  text-books  In  rhetoric  and 
composition  have  very  often  been  used  to  poor  advantage  by 
having  the  pupils  memorize  the  definitions  and  statements  of 
l)rlnclplea,  and  by  devoting  much  of  the  period  set  aside  for 
composition  to  recitation  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  text 
book.  The  principles  of  rhetoric  and  composition,  of  course, 
have  little  value  except  as  the  pupil  is  able  to  apply  them  In 
his  own  work  or  to  recognize  the  application  of  them  In  the 
work  of  others.  The  real  teat  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  text  book  therefore  is  not  made  by  liavlng  him 
recite  what  the  book  contains,  but  by  requiring  him  to  apply 
it  in  his  own  work  and  to  perceive  examples  of  it  in  that  of 
others. 


IV 


READING 
1.  Methods  of  Teaching 
The  purposes  already  indicated  for  the  reading  are  "to 
enable  the  pupil  to  understand  the  expressed  thoughts  of 
others,"  "to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  good  literature, 
and  to  furnish  him  with  a  means  of  extending  that  acquaint- 
ance." It  is  evident  that  the  only  way  to  teach  the  pupil  to  un- 
derctand  the  expressed  thoughts  of  others  is  to  have  him 
understand  each  unit  of  that  expression.  The  meanings  of 
words,  allusions,  and  figures  of  speech,  as  the  expressions  of 
the  Idea,  must  be  clearly  understood.  The  intelligent  use  of 
the  dictionary  and  the  usual  books  of  reference  should  there- 
fore be  taught  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  course  of  reading. 
Whenever  the  origin  and  history  of  a  word  are  helpful  for  a 
better  understanding  of  its  meaning,  these  may  be  called  to 
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the  pupll'a  aU^ntton,  and  he  should  be  encouras^d  to  obaen 
In  the  dlrtlonary  the  etyniologj-  of  words  as  he  looks  for  thel 
meaning.  While  the  Importance  of  knowing  the  significanc 
of  proper  names.  allusionB,  etc.,  1b  to  be  Impressed  on  til 
pupil's  mind,  the  preparation  of  the  reading  le«8on  must  ne 
be  allowed  to  degenerate  Into  a  mere  searching  for  the  mes) 
Ing  of  all  unknown  terms  In  the  assignment.  Pupils  should  b 
warned  against  the  prartlce  of  making  a  list  of  all  the  ui 
known  words  In  the  lesson  and  of  consulting  the  rllctlonaT 
and  other  books  of  reference  for  information,  ^vithout, 
sidering  the  context  in  which  the  words  are  used. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  course  in  reading 
teac^her  should  make  sure  that  each  pupil  gets  a  clear 
cei>tion  of  the  thought  cxpri'gsed  in  each  sentence.  WWl 
out  undue  emphasis  on  grammatical  analysis,  the  pupil  shouli 
be  encouraged  to  note  the  form  In  which  the  principal  pro|Hi 
siilon  is  expressed,  and  thi>  manner  In  which  it  is  modified  bj 
the  subordinate  clementa.  for  It  Is  only  by  the  careful  am 
stderatlon  of  the  syntactical  relations  that  the  pupil  can  ge 
accurately  the  thought  expressed.  The  development  of  tbi 
thought  through  a  series  of  sentences  constituting  a  iwmgrapl 
must  be  analyzed  with  equal  care,  so  that  the  pupil  may  •« 
clearly  the  development  of  the  thought  and  the  relation  « 
each  sentence  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding  ones  and 
paragraph  topic.  The  amount  and  character  of  anal)-| 
each  assignment  of  reading  should  be  carefully  detero 
by  the  teacher  as  he  prepares  his  work  for  each  day.  and  iM 
must  beware  of  having  the  reading  lesson  become  merely  I 
formal  analysis  of  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  for  noUl 
Ing  more  effectively  kills  the  pupil's  Interest  in  reading 
too  much  of  this  formal  aualytical  drill  on  detail. 

Various  methods  may  be  used  to  assist  the  pupil  In 
ing  the  thought  expressed  In  the  literature.  In  narraC 
the  retelling  of  the  story,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  fron 
memory,  will  lead  the  pupils  to  get  the  details  of  the  stor] 
In  logical  groui)S.  In  description,  the  pupils  should  bp  n 
quired  to  visualize  the  scene,  object,  or  person  portrayed  ll 
words.  Boys  and  girls  can  rea'llly  be  interested  in  exi?rcls«l 
of  this  kind  and  will  respond  eagerly  when  asked  to  describ 
the  mental  pictures  which  they  obtain  from  a  given  pl« 
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description.  Sketches  on  the  blackboard  to  make  clear  the 
position  of  the  details  in  the  description  and  other  devices 
tend  to  emphasize  to  the  puidl  the  Importance  of  reading 
carefully  and  accurately  In  order  to  get  the  whole  thought  of 
the  author. 

After  the  pupil  has  been  taught  to  get  the  thought  accu- 
rately, the  analysis  may  be  extended  to  the  forma  of  discourse 
and  the  qualities  of  style.  In  short  stories,  novels,  and 
dramas  the  analysis  of  plot,  the  delineation  of  character,  and 
similar  consideration  of  the  principles  of  narration  and  de- 
scription will  naturally  receive  due  attention.  In  essays  and 
orations  the  study  of  corresponding  principles  of  exposition 
and  argumentation  gives  the  pupil  a  clearer  conception  and 
better  apriredation  of  the  writer's  purjiose  and  the  means  that 
he  uses  to  accomplish  It.  A  study  of  metre  and  verse  form  is 
necessary  for  an  api>reciatIon  of  the  poetry  reai  and  studied 
In  class.  The  study  of  all  these  details,  designed  as  it  is  to 
help  the  pupila  to  understand  the  author's  thought.  i)art  by 
part,  ought  always  to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  meaning  and  piirjiose  of  the  whole.  A  study 
of  literature  that  emphasizes  details  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  theme  and  signlflcanre  of  the  story,  the  drama,  or  the 
iwem,  as  a  whole.  Is  neglected,  falls  to  bring  out  the  vital 
element. 

The  value  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  which  find  expression  in 
the  literature  must  not  be  overlooked  in  planning  the  work 
In  reading.  As  a  portrayal  of  life  In  Its  various  activities, 
literature  presents  to  the  pujdl  many  types  of  character  and 
action,  and  thus  gives  the  boys  and  girls  a  broader  view  of 
life  than  their  own  experience  affords.  The  analysis  of  char- 
acter, motives,  and  actions  forms  an  interesting  and  valuable 
part  of  the  study  of  literature.  Since  good  literature  is  also 
an  interpretation  or  "crUicism"  of  life,  it  presents  life  in 
Its  true  relations  and  shows  their  significance.  The  author's 
interpretation  of  life,  his  Judgment  upon  its  various  phases, 
and  the  emotloifal  coloring  which  he  gives  it,  are  all  to  be 
considered  In  a  manner  best  adapted  to  the  maturity  and 
understanding  of  the  pupils.  The  formative  Influence  ex- 
erted upon  the  character  of  the  boys  and  girls  by  the  char- 
acters and  actions  jiortrayed  In  their  reading,  as  well  as  by 
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the  emotional  element  of  literature  la  undoubtedly  of  H 
iwrtanoe,  and  by  some  teachers  Is  emphasized  in  all  tbe 
work.  The  ideals  of  conduct  presented  in  good  Hteratnr 
and  the  close  relation  between  conduct  and  the  emotioi 
aroused  by  the  reading,  are  often  factors  in  the  ethical  trau 
Ing  of  the  pupils,  but  the  Indirect  and  unconscious  Influeni 
of  these  elements  Is  generally  much  more  effective  than  J^^ 
eCforta  to  teach  lessons  In  ethics  based  on  literature.        ^| 

Since  the  study  of  literature  involves  the  consideration  < 
all  these  various  elements,  the  result  accomplished  In  readis 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  methods  of  the  teacher  In  pr 
paring  his  work  for  each  day's  reading.  Before  beginning  tl 
reudlnK  and  study  of  a  piece  of  literature  with  a  class,  til 
teacher  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  whole,  analyzln 
and  outlining  it,  so  that  the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  e; 
presslon  and  development  of  the  theme  may  be  clearly  det* 
mined.  With  this  outline  before  him  the  teacher  can  pla 
each  day's  reading  more  readily  and  Intelligently.  Evef 
recitation  in  reading  should  be  carefully  planned  by  tb 
teacher  in  order  that  each  part  of  the  work  may  recelT 
emphasis  proportionate  to  its  importance  and  that  sometbln 
definite  may  be  accomplished  toward  a  better  aitpreclatlon  < 
the  whole, 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  study  of  literature  Is  radical! 
dllTerent  from  any  other  subject  which  the  high  school  pui)U 
pursue,  much  attention  must  be  given  to  teaching  them  boi 
to  read  and  study  a  piece  of  literature.  In  assigning  tbe  li^ 
son  In  reading,  the  teacher  should  Indicate  clearly  to  the  p« 
ptlB  what,  they  are  to  do,  and  as  far  as  possible.  Iiow  they  ai' 
to  do  It.  Failure  of  the  pupils  to  understand  cl«»arly  what 
(Icalred  of  tlieni,  is  Ihe  cause  of  many  a  ix)orly  prepar 
tatlon  In  Kngllsh,  A  well  planned  outline  with  the  im]M 
|)oints  to  be  considered  in  studying  the  day's  leeson.  or 
rles  of  questions  concerning  these  points,  will  8«>rve 
direction  to  the  pupils'  preparation  from  day  t<. 
the  end  will  teach  them  how  to  read  and  study  li 

In   connection   with   the  reading,  pupils  s' 
aged  to  memorize  the  whole  or  parts  of  man 
literature  studied   in  class.     In  every  year  ■ 
teacher  should  select  passages  from  the  rendii 
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memorizing,  and  should  urge  the  pupllB  to  learn  them.  To 
make  a  task  of  this  memorizing  Is  not  desirable,  nor  is  it  at 
all  necessary,  for  pupils  will  usually  resiKind  willingly  to  the 
tearher's  suggestion  as  to  the  value  of  learning  choice  selec- 
tions of  prose  and  poetry.  The  value  of  knowing  and  being 
able  to  quote  many  of  the  finest  passages  in  English  and 
American  literature  cannot  be  overestimated. 


2.     Reading  Aloud 

Some  attention  should  generally  be  given  to  reading  aloud 
Intelligently.  A  part  of  each  recitation  may  be  devoted  to  giv- 
ing the  pupils  practice  in  distinct,  accurate  pronunciation, 
and  In  reading  with  sufBtient  expression  to  interpret  the 
meaning.  The  teacher  can  do  much  toward  showing  the  pu- 
pils how  to  read  by  reading  to  them  from  time  to  time,  and 
then  having  them  read  the  same  selection.  The  frequent 
practice  of  devoting  a  considerable  part  of  the  recitation 
period  to  reading  aloud  in  class  by  the  pupils  without  indi- 
vidual correction  or  helpful  suggestion  by  the  teacher  is  a 
waste  of  time.  As  few  high  school  pupils,  particularly  in  the 
first  two  years  of  their  course,  read  sufflclently  well  to  Inter- 
pret a  piece  of  literature  for  their  classmates,  continued  read- 
ing aloud  in  class  by  the  pupils  is  an  uninteresting  exercise 
that  is  more  likely  to  decrease  than  increase  the  [mplls'  inter- 
est, pleasure,  or  appreciation.  If  the  assignment  has  been  read 
and  studied  carefully  by  the  pupils  In  preparation  for  the  re- 
citation, the  only  purpose  of  having  any  portion  of  It  read 
aloud  in  class  must  be  to  give  the  pupils  practice  In  reading 
clearly,  accurately,  and  Intelligently.  To  be  of  value  this 
practice  must  be  systematic  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ercise In  expression.  Careful  preparation  by  the  pupils  In- 
cluding practice  in  reading  aloud  at  home,  and  helpful  critic- 
ism by  the  teacher,  are  as  essential  for  success  in  exercises  in 
reading  aloud  as  in  other  forms  of  expression.  Since  train- 
ing in  reading  aloud  is  neither  the  primary  nor  the  secondary 
aim  of  the  study  of  literature,  the  time  to  he  devoted  to  these 
exercises  in  the  class  room  must  necessarily  be  very  limited. 

As  the  ability  to  read  well  depends  In  part  upon  the  man- 
agement of  the  voice,  some  attention  may  be  given  from  time 
to   time   to  the   fundamental   principles  of  vocal   expression. 
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OccABlonal  Instruction  In  class  In  correct  breatblng.  the  n»- 
trol  of  the  voice,  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  In  the  for- 
mation of  the  different  souails,  and  the  care  of  the  voice,  «ui>- 
plemented  by  exercises  for  itullvldual  practice,  will  aid  ni»- 
terlally  In  Improving  the  character  of  the  vocal  expression  not 
only  in  reading  but  also  In  recitation  and  conversation. 


3.     Choice    of    Reading 

To  carry  out  effectively  the  plan  for  the  correlation  of  ihf 
reading  and  composition  work,  and  to  provide  a  well  graded 
course  of  reading  adapted  to  the  maturity  anfl  ability  of  the 
pupils,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  In  the  selection  of 
masterpieces  of  literature  to  be  read  and  studied  in  clad 
Beginning  with  the  simple  prose  narrative  in  the  form  of  sliort 
stories,  tales,  and  slietcbes  in  the  flrst  year,  the  work  should 
proceed  by  regular  gradations  to  more  difficult  types.  For 
the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  during  which  one-half  of  th* 
time  allotted  to  English  is  devoted  to  worlc  in  composition, 
the  reading  should  be  chosen  with  regard  to  the  principles  of 
comiiositlon  and  forms  of  discourse  that  are  to  be  oonsider^iL 
BO  that  a  close  correlation  may  be  made  between  the  two  ele- 
ments of  the  course.  In  the  third  year  the  study  of  the  hto- 
tory  of  English  literature  will  determine  the  order  in  whlci 
the  authors  are  to  be  taken  up,  but  the  character  and  ma- 
turity of  the  pupils  must  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  au- 
thors and  selections  for  reading  and  study  in  class.  Again  ia 
the  fourth  year  the  same  elements  must  determine  the  choice. 
It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  certain  books  to  be  read  in  e«cli 
year,  since  the  character  of  the  pupils  in  different  schools  sod 
In  different  classes  in  the  same  school,  makes  necessary  a  se- 
lection of  reading  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Although  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  books  the  list  o' 
college  entrance  rotiulrements  In  English  is  now  suffldentl)' 
large  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  average  school,  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  conflne  the  selection  of  material  for  study  in  class  to 
this  list.  On  page  50  of  this  bulletin  is  given  a  list  of  tlie 
selections  adapted  for  reading  and  study,  together  with  sngg»- 
tions  as  to  the  years  In  the  course  in  which  they  ran  be  Te»i 
to  the  best  advantage. 
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In  selecting  editions  of  the  masterpieces  for  reading  In 
class,  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  reading  should  not  be 
forgotten.  If  the  pupil  Is  to  be  taught  to  work  out  the  mean- 
ing of  unfamiliar  words,  flgurea,  and  allusions.  It  is  undesir- 
able to  give  him  this  Information  on  every  page  In  the  form 
of  foot-notes  explanatory  of  many  things  that  with  a  little  ef- 
fort he  might  find  In  reference  books.  Elaborate  introduo- 
tlons  in  which  the  structure  and  style  of  the  maater|ilece  are 
fully  discussed  are  equally  undesirable,  since  they  tend  to 
make  unnecessary  any  original  thought  or  analysis  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  The  text  of  the  masterpiece  with  a  few  notes 
explanatory  of  unusual  difficulties  Is  all  that  Is  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  on  successfully  the  study  of  any  selection. 

4.     Library  Reading 

Throughout  the  course  In  EngllBh,  the  pupils  ought  to  be 
urged,  if  not  actually  required,  to  read  considerable  good  liter- 
ature In  addition  to  that  read  and  studied  In  class.  A  list 
of  standard  books  as  large  and  as  wide  in  range  of  subjects 
as  the  library  facilities  of  the  school  make  possible,  should  be 
prepared  each  year,  and  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
read  as  many  of  these  books  as  their  time  permits.  Reading 
that  is  done  on  the  pupil's  own  Initiative  is  many  times  more 
valuable  than  that  whtcli  he  does  simply  because  of  a  formal 
requirement.  If  the  [dan  Is  followed  of  requiring  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  books  be  read,  precaution  must  be  taken 
against  making  the  outside  reading  a  formal  task  rather  than 
a  pleasure.  The  teacher  can  do  much  toward  Interesting  the 
pupils  In  the  library  reading.  By  reading  aloud  to  the  class 
a  chapter  or  two  of  a  book,  he  may  lead  many  of  the  pupils  to 
read  the  whole  book.  By  referring  in  the  class  work  to  the 
characters,  plots,  and  other  details  of  the  books  on  the  reading 
list,  or  by  quoting  from  them,  he  will  often  arouse  the  pupils' 
curiosity  and  create  a  desire  to  read  the  books.  By  consider- 
ing the  tastes  and  needs  of  the  individual  pupils,  he  can  sug- 
gest to  each  the  books  most  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  In- 
terest and  value.  To  create  and  develop  the  desire  to  read 
good  literature  outside  of  the  class  room.  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  of  the  teacher  of  English. 
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In  general  the  plan  of  having  a  written  review,  outline,  or 
summary  of  these  t)ooks,  either  as  a  part  of  the  composition 
or  the  readiof;  work,  Is  to  be  dlsc-ouraged.  Since  the  writing 
of  a  book  review  Is  a  liiffirult  task  for  a  man  or  woman  of 
broad  education,  it  Is  too  much  lo  exi>ect  that  the  Immature 
high  school  pupil  will  be  able  to  do  it  with  any  degree  of  In- 
telligence or  Interest.  The  fact  constantly  emphasized  by 
such  a  method,  that  every  book  which  he  reads  must  serve 
as  material  for  a  book  review,  a  summar)-,  or  an  examination, 
often  defeats  the  purpose  of  his  outside  reading,  since  it  tends 
to  create  a  dislike  rather  than  a  love  for  reading.  The 
books  read  by  pupils  may  sometimes  be  discussed  in  class, 
however,  as  a  means  of  arousing  Interest  In  the  outside  read- 
ing, and  frequently  pupils  may  be  led  to  express  their  opinions 
freely,  and  spontaneously  concerning  the  books  under  discus- 
sion. If  the  pupils  can  be  turned  from  an  oral  to  a  written  dis- 
cussion of  the  book  more  or  less  spontaneously,  there  Is  less 
ilaneer  in  having  an  occasional  written  exercise  based  on  the 
library  reading. 


FIRST  YEAR  ENGLISH 

In  outlining  the  work  of  the  first  year.  It  Is  assumed  that 
English  win  be  pursued  for  five  periods  a  week  throushout 
the  year.  Of  this  time  one-half  should  be  devoted  to  compo- 
sition, and  one-half  to  reading.  These  two  phases  of  the  first 
year  English,  as  has  already  been  Imllcated.  should  be  closely 
correlated,  and  must,  of  course,  be  taught  by  the  same  teach- 
er. By  suggesting  that  one-half  of  the  time  be  devoted  to 
each  phase  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  intended,  as  has  already 
been  said,  thiit  the  time  should  be  formally  divided.  Instead 
of  setting  aside  two  or  threfi  periods  a  week  for  composition 
It  Is  frequently  more  satisfactory  to  devote  a  portion  of  each 
period  to  a  study  of  the  jtrlnciples  of  composition  as  exempli- 
fied In  the  reading  or  to  a  diseuaaion  of  subjects  for  comjK)- 
sitlon,  and  thus  not  to  Interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  reading. 

In  Wisconsin  high  schools  the  present  course  of  study  for 
one  course,  generally  called  the  English  course,  presents  one 
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serloua  dlfficultj'  In  connection  with  flrat  year  English:  1.  e.. 
the  arrangement  by  which  grammar  and  composition  for  five 
periods  a  week  and  reading  and  composition  for  five  periods 
a  week  are  required  of  all  pupils  In  this  course.  It  Is  mani- 
festly undesirable  for  auy  pupils  in  the  first  year  to  pursue 
two  courses  In  English  for  ten  periods  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  This  arrangement  gives  the  pupils  in  this  course  seven 
and  one-half  periods  of  composition  work  during  the  second 
semester  if  the  course  In  grammar  and  composition  is  divided 
BO  that  grammar  is  required  in  the  first  semester  and  composi- 
tion in  the  second.  It  also  divides  the  composition  work  be- 
tween two  separate  classes,  part  of  the  instruction  in  compo- 
sition being  given  in  the  course  in  grammar  and  composition 
and  part  in  the  course  in  reading  and  composition.  Since 
instruction  In  the  principles  of  composition  without  practice 
is  of  little  value  especially  for  the  immature  pupils  In  the 
first  year,  and  since  from  five  to  seven  and  a  half  periods 
Is  too  much  time  to  devote  to  composition  when  the  amount 
of  practice  that  is  possible  or  even  desirable  Is  necessarily 
limited,  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  to  devote 
the  time  to  additional  reading  and  not  to  attempt  to  give  more 
than  two  and  a  half  periods,  the  amount  assigned  for  other 
courses,  to  composition  work.  The  question  of  teaching  gram- 
mar is  considered  on  page  ,"52. 


1.     Composition 

The  object  of  the  first  year  in  composition  should  be  to 
encouriige  pupils  to  express  freely  their  own  Ideas  and  im- 
pressions. Fluency  of  expression  is  to  be  encouraged  by  ev- 
ery possible  means.  The  most  effective  method  of  develop- 
ing this  free  and  fluent  expression  Is  to  have  the  pupils  write 
on  subjects  in  which  they  are  most  interested.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  difficulty  in  writing  themes  In  the  first 
year  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  [)upils  have  nothing  to  write 
about  from  their  own  experience,  and  that  therefore  subjects 
must  be  drawn  largely  from  the  reading;  that  is.  pupils  must 
reproduce  others'  thoughts  rather  than  express  their  own. 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  paucity  of  Ideas  really  exists, 
for  it  is  indeed  a  stupid  girl  or  boy  in  the  first  year  at  high 
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school  who  la  not  Inlerested  In  many  things  In  artW 
day  life,  and  who  does  not  talk  constantly  of  these  thlBl 
schoolmates  and  friends.  It  la  doubtless  true  that  the  t 
often  does  not  consider  his  simple  experiences  of  stiSk 
Importance  to  be  the  subjects  of  bis  compositions  and  I 
therefore  be  led  by  the  teacher  to  see  the  posslhllitiea  w( 
they  contain.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  compoell 
as  has  been  said,  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  surround 
of  his  pupils,  and  to  Interest  himself  In  their  various 
tlvltles  in  and  out  of  school.  It  is  only  by  such  sympathy 
Interest  that  he  can  get  his  pupils  to  express  themsc 
freely  in  their  themes.  Exfjerlence  has  shown  that 
life  of  the  individual  pupil,  and  the  varied  activitic 
school  can  be  made  to  furnish  practically  all  of  th^ 
sub]e<'ts  not  only  for  first  year  composition,  but  also  for 
of  the  other  three  years. 

While  fluency  and  spontaneity  of  expresslson  should  tM 
couraged  in  every  way  possible,  the  teacher  must  also  il 
on  accuracy  In  details  of  expression.  The  common  error 
grammar,  spelling,  capltallzatioa,  punctuation,  and  other  1 
ters  of  form  should  be  corrected  constantly,  and  by  the 
of  the  first  year  all  such  mistakes  should  be  fairly  well  t 
inated  from  the  average  pupil's  work.  In  connection  i 
the  correction  of  errors  In  the  themes,  the  rules  of 
capitalization,  punctuation,  and  grammar  may  be  ret 
advantage  from  time  to  time. 
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2.  English  Grammar 
It  is  not  desirable  to  take  up  formally  the  study  of  BrnJ 
grammar  as  a  regular  part  of  first  year  Bnglish.  Wtaeni 
the  plan  of  devoting  a  semester  or  a  term  to  English 
has  been  tried,  it  has  beeu  conceded  that  the  course  ] 
been  very  successful.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  far 
Since  the  pupils  have  been  drilled  in  grammar  in  the  aevi 
and  eighth  grades,  a  repetition  of  the  subject  at  the  Itegini 
of  the  high  school  course  Invariably  proves  distasteful,  ail 
Is  extremely  diffloult  if  not  practically  impossible  to  ar 
any  Interest  in  the  subject.  High  school  pupils  in  the 
year  are  too  Immature  to  take  up  the  subject  from  a  poln 
viDw  materially  different  from  that  from  which  it 
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In  the  grades.  The  work,  consequently,  Is  done  In  a  perfunc- 
tory manner,  and  seems  to  have  little  practical  result  In  the 
|ni|)ilB*  written  or  spoken  English.  It  Is  the  general  expe- 
rience, nevertheless,  that  a  number  of  pupils  entering  the  high 
school  are  deficient  In  their  knowledge  of  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  English  grammar,  and  that  they  are  therefore 
somewhat  handicapped  in  taking  up  the  study  of  composition. 
If  the  present  B,VBtem  of  promotion  permits  some  pupils  to  en- 
ter the  high  school  without  a  sufScient  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  English  grammar  to  make  iiosslble  an  intelligent 
study  of  high  school  English,  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
the  high  school  course  In  English  should  be  planned  to  provide 
for  pupils  whose  preparation  Is  deficient.  If  provision  must  be 
made  for  Che  deficient  ones,  a  special  class  In  grammar  should 
be  organized  for  Iheir  benefit,  and  well-prepared  pupils  should 
not  be  compelled  to  repeat  this  grade  work.  This  special  review 
of  grammar  for  imorly  jirepared  pupils  should  not  form  a  part 
of  the  regular  English  work  of  the  first  year,  and  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  should  be  credited  for  graduation  from 
high  school.  For  pupils  of  required  prejiaration  the  only  study 
of  grammar  necessary  In  the  first  year  may  be  taken  up  la 
connection  with  the  correction  of  errors  made  by  the  pupils  In 
composition.  Syntax  must  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  sentences  in  composition  work.  A  considera- 
tion of  the  grammatical  construction  of  sentences  required  for 
effective  work  In  reading  and  composition,  with  such  review 
of  grammar  as  Is  made  necessary  by  the  actual  errors  of  the 
pupils,  will  generally  be  sufficient  training  in  grammar  for 
the  first  year. 

3.     Rhetorical  Principles 

The  study  of  rhetorical  principles  in  the  first  year  should 
be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  simpler  principles  of 
sentence  and  paragraph  construction.  In  connection  with  the 
study  of  grammatical  construction  of  sentences,  the  violation 
of  the  principles  of  sentence  unity  and  sentence  coherence 
In  the  pupils'  written  work  will  offer  opportunity  for  enlarg- 
ing u[)on  the  application  of  these  princltdes.  If,  In  the  first 
year,  pupils  can  be  taught  to  express  simple  ideas  In  sentences 
the  parts  of  which  are  logically  connected,  ranch  will  have 
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b«en  accomplished.  In  paragraph  conatrurtiou  unity  and  co- 
herence must  also  be  emphasized;  that  is,  the  puptls  shoald 
be  (aught  that  the  paragraph  consists  of  a  series  of  close); 
related  sentences  developing  a  sliisle  topic.  The  unity  of 
the  paragraph  as  emphasized  by  the  part  of  the  definition  re- 
ferring to  the  single  topic,  and  the  principle  of  coherence,  as 
brought  out  by  the  idea  of  n  series  of  related  sentences,  con- 
stitute the  im|>ortant  points  regarding  paragraph  construction 
to  l>e  developed  in  the  first  year. 

The  slmiileet  principles  of  narration,  such  as  the  choice, 
order,  and  connection  of  incidents,  may  be  emphasized  and  de- 
veloped In  the  pupils'  comi)OBitlon  work.  Examples  of  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  will  be  note<]  constantly  in  the 
short  stories  read  in  class.  During  the  second  semester  the 
elementary  principles  of  description  can  be  developed  from 
the  reading,  and  pupils  can  be  led  to  add  a  dest-riptlve  ele- 
ment to  their  narrative  themes,  or  even  to  write  short  de- 
scriptive themes.  After  studying  the  descriptive  methoi 
used  in  the  portrayal  of  a  character  or  scene  in  the  sto 
read  In  class,  the  pupils  may  very  naturally  be  encouraged  to 
write  descriptions  of  persons  or  places  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  The  knowledge  and  application  of  these  principles 
of  com|x>sition.  thoroughly  mastered.  Is  all  the  rhetoric  tliat 
Is  necessary  for  the  first  year. 

4.  Theme  Writing 
In  the  first  year  one  or  two  short  themes  a  week  will  give 
sufflclent  practice  in  composition.  A  short  theme  should  con- 
sist of  one  well-rounded  paragraph  of  about  150  words.  The 
one  paragraph  theme  of  this  length  has  several  advantages.^ 
First,  the  pu|)il  Is  taught  from  the  beginning  of  his  higb^ 
school  compoBllion  work  to  regard  the  paragraph  as  a  unit 
of  some  length,  whiih  nray  lie  complete  in  itself.  Second,  the 
pupil  tisiially  has  enoiiiih  Ideas  for  a  short  theme,  and  can 
present  them  simply  and  dire-.tly  without  writing  to  fill  space, 
as  he  sometimes  must  do  when  longer  themes  are  required. 
Third,  a  teacher  can  correct  these  short  single  page  themes  in 
less  time,  and  yet  see  clearly  the  pupil's  faults,  for  be  la 
likely  to  make  the  chiiractpristic  errors  as  evident  In  one  page 
as  In  three  or  four.     If  the  teacher  has  time  to  correct  care- 
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fully  two  short  themes  a  week,  one  of  these  may  be  prepared 
outside  llie  class  room,  and  the  other  may  be  written  during 
part  of  one  of  the  recitation  periods.  This  plan  gives  the 
pupil  practice  In  carefully  pre))ared  written  work  for  the 
writing  of  which  he  has  plenty  of  time,  and  also  In  writing 
rapidly  in  class  when  he  has  time  to  prepare  but  a  single 
draft  of  his  theme. 

As  In  all  composition  work,  these  themes  must  be  prompt- 
ly and  carefully  corrected  by  the  teacher;  and  the  errors,  as 
has  already  been  (Kilnted  out,  should  be  indl<iUeti  by  signs  and 
abbreviations  ho  that  the  pupil  may  have  the  benefit  of  cor- 
recting his  mistakes.  This  correction  by  the  pupil  may  be 
done  either  by  rewriting  the  theme  or  by  revising  it  and  mak- 
ing corrections  neatly  between  the  line*,  or  In  some  other  con- 
venient place.  In  either  case,  the  work  should  be  returned  to 
the  teacher  so  that  he  may  glance  over  the  original  and  re- 
written forms,  or  the  original  as  revised,  and  may  see  whether 
the  errors  have  been  corrected  and  the  changes  properly  made. 

In  the  first  year  the  conferences  of  teacher  and  pupH  on 
composition  work  are  of  great  Importance.  By  talking  over 
the  work,  the  teacher  can  do  much  towards  encouraging  a  pu- 
pil who  becomes  disheartened  because  of  the  diHicultles  In  ex- 
pressing hlB  Ideas  in  wrllint;.  In  these  conferences,  also,  the 
teacher  can  learn  much  coucernlng  the  jfupil's  Interests  and 
character,  and  by  sympathy  and  insight  can  be  as  helpful  to 
the  excellent  pupil  as  to  the  mediocre  or  poor  one. 


5.     Reading 

The  selection  of  suitable  masterpieces  for  reading  and 
study  In  the  first  year  must  be  made  with  i)artlcular  care, 
since  the  pupils'  attitude  toward  the  reading  and  study  of 
literature  is  often  Influenced  for  some  time  by  their  first  Im- 
pressions. As  the  iniriiose  of  the  reading  Is  not  only  to  have 
the  pupils  understanrl  what  they  read  by  teaching  them  to 
read  carefully  and  accurately,  but  also  to  interest  them  In 
reading  good  literature,  it  is  desirable  to  begin  on  material 
that  does  not  present  too  many  dlfflcultles.  The  length  of 
the  selection  Is  also  an  important  element.  The  piece  of  lit- 
erature must  not  be  so  long  that  Interest  In  It  flags  or  that 
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the  pupil  can  not  ktobp  It  in  its  entirety  and  stud}  U  u 
unit.  Short  siorlee,  lalea,  and  narrative  and  descrtpUl 
sketches  coniblue  more  of  the  desired  elements  than  oUn 
romiB  ot  literature.  Prose  narratives  of  this  tyiie  alio  ntl 
possible  the  close  and  effective  correlation  of  the  reading!] 
composition,  the  importance  of  which  has  already  been  «l 
pbaslMd.  Among  the  short  stories  and  sitetches  that  ha* 
been  used  successfully  In  the  first  year  and  that  may  be  t>kl 
as  typical  are  Hawthorne's  "Twice  Told  Tales",  Irving^  "Y 
Van  Winkle"  and  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow",  Holmes'  "1 
Hunt  After  the  Captain".  Warner's  •A-Huntlng  of  the  Deel 
Dickens'  "A  Christmas  Carol".  Mythology  and  folk  tales  ba 
also  been  tried  with  considerable  success  in  the  first  semMl 
of  the  first  year;  the  available  selections  include  Hawthorn) 
"Wonder  Book",  Church's  "The  Story  of  the  Iliad"  and  "T 
Story  of  the  Odyssey  ",  Peabody's  "Old  Greek  Folk  Stortd 
Bryant's  translations  of  the  "Iliad"  and  the  "Odyssev"  ai 
Palmer's  translation  of  the  "Odyssey". 

The  advantages  of  using  prose  for  reading  and 
the  first  year  In  preference  to  iioetry  or  the  poetical 
are  Important  ones.  In  the  first  place  since  it  is  desirable 
teach  pupils  to  get  the  whole  thought  contained  la  what  tk 
read.  It  Is  undoubtedly  best  to  begin  with  those  forms  in  whi 
Ideas  are  expressed  in  the  usual  order,  whlc:h.  of  course  Is  tt 
of  prose  rather  than  that  of  poetry  or  the  poetical  drama.  T 
training  In  following  and  grasping  In  their  entirety  the  I 
pressed  thoughts  of  others  as  they  appear  In  the  simplest  la 
cal  order  of  prose  should  be  one  of  the  first  aims  of  the  fl] 
year  reading.  In  the  second  place  poetic  inversions  and  I 
uratlve  expressions  Increase  so  greatly  the  pupils'  difficult! 
in  understiindlng  what  they  read,  that  at  the  beginning  of  tl 
course  It  niiilies  too  great  a  task  of  that  which  should 
source  of  Interest  and  pleasure.  To  pass  over  these  dl( 
and  emiibuslze  simply  the  story  or  description  In  the  stuaf"! 
|H)e(ry  Is  to  encourage  the  bad  habit  of  careless.  Inacrura 
rfadliig.  If  the  pupil  is  taught  to  understand  fully  iiie  mH 
that  he  reads  In  the  flrat  year,  his  progress  In  reading  po«d 
In  the  following  years  will  be  much  more  rapl, 
vantages  together  with  close  correlation  posslhU 
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study   of  prose   and   the   theory   and    prartlce   of  composition 
should  dptemilne  the  choice  of  reading  for  the  first  year. 

What  has  already  heen  said   in   regard   to  the  reading  In 
general  (p.  2?,)  applies  particularly  to  the  first  year  work. 


VI 

SECOND  YEAR  ENGLISH 
1.     Composition 

In  the  second  year  the  composition  and  the  reading  which 
have  heen  begun  in  the  first  year  may  lie  continued  in  about 
the  same  proportion,  that  is,  about  one-half  of  the  five  pe- 
riods a  week  may  he  devoted  to  each.  The  work  siiould  be 
largely  a  development  and  expansion  of  that  of  the  first  year. 
In  the  study  of  the  rhetorical  principles  the  consideration  of 
sentence  construction  should  he  continued,  and  the  principle 
of  emphasiH  and  Its  aitpiication  should  he  studied.  The  sev- 
eral types  of  sentences,  such  aa  long,  short,  loose,  periodic, 
and  balanced,  and  their  uses  should  receive  considerable  at- 
teulion,  and  the  imiiortance  of  variety  in  sentence  structure 
may  be  emphasized.  In  the  discussion  of  paragraph  struc- 
ture more  study  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  its  construc- 
tion by  developing  the  importance  of  the  principles  of  em- 
phasis, as  well  as  by  considering  again  the  principles  of 
unity  and  coherence.  The  methods  of  developing  the  para- 
graph topic  w;ill  naturally  form  a  part  of  the  work  of  iiara- 
grapb  construcdon,  particularly  In  the  second  semester,  when 
the  prlncijilea  of  exposition  are  studied.  The  application  of 
the  same  i»rinclplea  of  unity,  emphasis,  and  coherence  to  the 
whole  theme,  where  it  consists  of  a  number  of  paragraphs, 
may  also  be  developed,  for  in  the  second  year  It  Is  desirable 
to  have  the  students  write  longer  themes,  as  well  as  the  short 
ones. 

The  forms  of  discourse,  narration  and  description,  studied 
In  the  first  year,  will  also  be  developed  and  expanded  during 
the  second  year,  and  more  emphasis  can  be  i)laced  ti|>on  the 
several  forms  of  descrliitlon.  Krom  description  the  pupil  can 
be  led  tiy  gradual  steiis  lo  the  study  of  exposition,  and  this 
subject  may  be  developed  as  fully  as  the  maturity  of  ttva  v'^v'^% 
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will  i)emiit.  It  Is  also  possible  In  some  schools  to  undertake 
the  elementary  forms  of  argumentation  toward  the  end  of  the 
Be<!ond  year,  particularly  If  there  Is  considerable  Interest  and 
activity  In  the  school  debating  society,  but  It  is  not  desirable 
to  undertake  much  of  this  work  with  immature  pupils. 

The  reading  of  the  se^-ond  year  will  also  furnish  material 
for  a  study  of  words  and  figures  of  speech.  In  the  analysis 
and  writing  of  description  it  is  natural  to  note  the  effects  of 
different  kinds  of  words,  and  to  discriminate  between  the 
general,  colorless  term  and  the  specific,  picture-making  ex- 
pression. In  descrliition,  likewise,  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
trast, or  of  a  comparlsou  in  the  form  of  a  simile  or  metaphor 
may  be  pointed  out.  In  exposition  emphasis  must  be  given  to 
the  Importance  of  using  the  exact  term  to  make  clear  the 
idea,  and  to  the  dependence  of  clearness  upon  this  accurate 
choice  and  use  of  words.  The  use  of  comparisons,  contrast, 
and  other  Qgurea  of  speech,  may  also  be  studied  In  relation  to 
exiKisltion. 

In  the  second  year,  as  in  the  first,  the  subjects  for  compo- 
sttloii  should  be  drawn  largely  If  not  entirely,  from  the  pupil's 
own  experiences.  In  narrative  and  de8crii)tlve  themes  the 
pupil,  after  his  practice  in  the  first  year,  will  find  little  dlfB- 
culty  in  choosing  the  right  kind  of  subjects.  In  exposition 
he  can  be  encouraged  to  write  explanations  of  those  subjects 
with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar.  Simple  manufacturing 
processes,  the  operation  of  machinery  or  of  mechanical  de- 
vices generally,  methods  of  doing  any  kind  of  .work,  direc- 
tions for  playinp  games,  and  many  other  similar  subjects 
that  the  pupil  understands  thoroughly,  furnish  excellent  ma- 
terial for  simpler  expository  ihemes.  If  argumentation  is  un- 
dertaken, the  |)uii!l  may  be  led  to  discuss  questions  constantly 
arising  In  connection  with  the  life  of  the  school  and  the  coni- 
munity,  and  thus  he  can  obtain  most  of  his  material  from 
his  own  experiences. 

The  plan  of  having  one  or  two  paragraph  themes  of  from 
150  to  200  words  each  week  should  be  coullnued  throughout 
the  second  year.  Every  month  or  six  weeks  piii)il8  should 
write  a  longer  theme  of  from  600  to  SOU  words,  that  is,  a  theme 
of  four  or  five  paragraphs.  Both  the  short  and  the  long  theme 
should  be  promptly  and  carefully  corrected  by  the  teacher  and 
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revised  or  rewritten  by  the  pupil.  In  the  second  year  a  care- 
ful revision  of  the  corrected  themes  by  the  pupils  is  usually 
Bufflclent,  but  all  themes  that  can  be  suffldenHy  Improved  to 
make  rewriting  worth  while,  should  be  rewritten. 

2.     Reading 

The  general  puriiose  and  the  character  of  the  reading  In  the 
second  year  are  the  same  as  In  the  first.  During  the  first  part 
of  the  year  narrative  and  descriptive  material  should  be  read, 
and  during  the  second  semester  some  of  the  simpler  types  of 
essays  may  be  used  as  a  basis  of  a  study  of  exposition.  As  has 
already  been  Indicated  In  connection  with  the  composition,  the. 
pupils'  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  use  of  words  and" 
figures  of  speech  In  (he  masterpieces.  The  plot  and  lis  develop- 
ment, and  the  form  In  which  the  story  is  told  can  be  studied  in 
more  detail  than  in  the  first  year. 

Methods  of  describing  persons  and  places  and  of  delineat- 
ing character,  taken  up  In  connection  wllh  description,  will 
frequently  be  exemplified  in  the  reading.  Direction  may  be 
given  to  the  study  of  essays  l»y  considering  them  as  examples 
of  exposition.  All  this  analytical  work  ought  to  be  carried  on 
with  a  view  not  only  to  developing  Inductively  or  Illustrating 
the  principles  of  coniiwsltlon  which  It  Is  desired  to  have  the 
pupils  apply  In  their  own  writing,  but  also  to  having  the  pupils 
understand  the  author's  purpose  and  Ihe  methods  which  he 
uses  to  accomidish  It;  that  is,  to  understand  fully  what  they 
are  reading. 

The  following  may  be  taken  Jis  typical  of  the  character  of 
the  reading  best  adapted  for  the  purpoaes  outlined:  Irvlng's 
"Sketch  Book"  and  "Tales  of  the  Alhambra".  Poe'a  "Gold  Bug". 
Thoreau's  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees',  Burroughs' "Birds 
and  Bees"  and  "Sharp  Eyes".  .Macaulay's  "i..ord  Cllve"  and 
"IJfe  of  Samuel  .lohnson",  I^incoln's  "Gettysburg  Speech."  If 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  the  puidls  have  learned  to 
read  i)rose  of  average  difficulty,  it  is  often  advantageous  during 
the  second  semester  to  study  a  play  of  Shakespeare's,  and 
"Merchant  of  Venice"  or  "Julius  Caesar"  is  well  adapted  for 
this  iiurpose.  Narrative  poetry  such  as  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of 
the   King".   Arnolds  "Sohrab  and   Rustum ',  Coleridge's    "An- 
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clent  Mariner",  or  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  may  also  be  1 
BUcressfuUy  during  the  second  semester. 


Vtl 

THIRD  YEAR  ENGLISH 

1.     Reading  and  History  of  Literature 

The  plan  for  the  third  year  reading  provides  for  a  aur 
of  EnKlish  and  American  literature,  In  which  about  th 
fourths  of  the  time  la  to  be  devoted  to  English  literature,  i 
one-fourth  to  American  literature.  In  designating  the  read 
as  B  study  of  English  and  American  literature.  It  Is  not 
tended  that  the  history  of  literature,  as  such,  should  orci 
any  fonslderahle  jiortlon  of  the  time.  11  Is  not  desirable 
devote  more  than  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  the  time,  that 
from  onehnlf  to  one  period  a  week,  to  text-book  work  In 
history  of  literature.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  (about  f 
periods  a  week)  should  be  spent  in  the  reading  of  selectli 
from  reprcspntafive  authors.  In  the  study  of  the  history 
literature,  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  general  moveme 
and  tendencies  in  literature,  and  their  relation  to  national  c 
ditlons  and  ideals.  In  each  jverlod  one  or  two  typical  auth 
should  be  selected  whose  works  are  to  be  studied  la  the  cl 
room.  Selections  from  writers  contemporary  with  these 
thors  may  he  read  by  the  pupils  as  library  reading.  Ii 
courpp  of  this  kitui  it  is  much  more  Important  to  have 
pupils  reail  I  he  llternture  than  to  have  them  read  about  1U( 
ture.  It  Is  also  much  more  Important  to  lead  the  pupils  to  i 
celve  the  chara'teristlcs  of  the  author  In  a  selection  read  In 
out  of  the  class  room  than  to  have  these  characteristics  cal 
to  their  attention  by  the  teacher  or  by  reading  criticism. 
connection  with  the  courae  In  the  history  of  literature,  a  list 
books  for  ou'slde  readlni;  should  be  prepared,  and  the  puj 
should  be  encouraged  to  supplement  the  class  room  study 
reading  other  works  of  the  authors  studied  In  class.  It  see 
desirable  to  follow  as  far  as  possible  the  chronological  on 
in  the  reading  done  In  and  out  of  the  class  room  so  that  ■ 
pupil  may  be  ted  to  see  the  development  of  Bnglisfa  and  Am< 
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can  literature  and  the  relation  of  the  work  ot  one  author  to 
that  of  those  preceding  and  succeeding  him. 

The  detailed  study  of  selections  from  the  most  important 
English  and  American  authors,  is  a  large  task  for  one  year's 
work,  but  experience  has  shown  that  much  can  be  accom- 
plished toward  widening  the  pupils'  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  by  a  course  of  this  kind.  After  two  years  of 
Intensive  study  of  the  elements  of  expression,  the  average 
pupil  will  be  able  to  comprehend  more  readily  what  he  reads, 
and  less  time  will  have  to  be  spent  on  the  details.  The  selec- 
tions studied  may  also  be  regarded  from  a  somewhat  different 
point  of  view  from  that  taken  during  the  first  two  years.  The 
piece  of  literature  may  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  au- 
thor's personality  and  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  as 
well  as  in  comparison  with  other  literature  that  has  been  read 
by  the  pupils. 

In  the  history  of  English  literature  characteristic  selec- 
tions from  most  of  the  following  authors  should  be  studied  in 
clasB:  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Bacon.  Milton.  Pope,  Addison, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  Burns,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keata, 
Shelley,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Lamb,  George  Eliot,  Dickens, 
and  Thackeray. 

In  the  survey  of  American  literature  the  same  general 
method  should  be  followed.  As  the  pupils  have  generally  read 
con8ideral)le  of  the  poetrj-  ot  Longfellow,  Whlttier,  Bryant, 
and  Holmes,  as  well  as  selections  from  the  prose  of  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  and  Thoreau.  a  brief  review  of  (heae  will  be  sufB- 
clent.  The  class  work  should  therefore  consist  largely  of  the 
reading  and  study  of  works  of  authors  not  previously  read  in 
clafis,  such  as  the  poems  and  short  stories  of  Poe,  essays  of 
Emerson,  Lowell,  and  Holmes,  and  novels  of  Hawthorne  and 
Cooper. 

2.     Composition 

During  the  third  year  about  one-flfth  of  the  time,  or  one 
period  a  week,  should  be  devoted  to  English  composition.  One 
short  theme  a  week,  and  one  long  composition  once  in  six 
weeks  will  furnish  the  necessary  practice  in  writing.  While 
the  narrative  and  descriptive  work  of  Ihe  first  two  years  may 
be  continued,  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  exposltAr^ 
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com  posit  Ion,  In  continuation  of  the  Btudy  of  exposition  begun' 
In  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year.  Besides  exiilainlng 
tlie  various  processes  and  simple  nieciianicaJ  devices  wiUi 
which  he  is  familiar,  the  pupil  may  be  encouraged  to  expreMl 
his  own  opinions  in  regard  to  what  he  reads  in  literature.  If 
the  conditions  are  favorable,  the  liind  of  elementary  argumen- 
tation suggested  for  the  second  year,  may  also  be  used  In 
theme  work. 


VIM 

FOURTH  YEAR  ENGLISH 
1.     Reading 

In  the  fourth  year  about  four-fifths  of  the  time  should  be 
alloteii  to  reading  and  about  one-flfth  to  composition.  The 
time  assigned  to  the  reading  may  most  profitably  be  devoted  to 
an  Sttensive  study  of  a  few  typical  examples  of  the  most  Im- 
portant forms  of  literature.  The  novel,  the  drama,  the  lyric, 
and  the  essay,  may  be  taken  as  the  types  to  be  studied.  Tho 
maturity  of  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  year  will  make  possi- 
ble a  detailed  analysis  of  the  essential  elements  of  these  forms. 
wblch  cannot  be  undertaken  earlier  In  the  course.  By  a  care- 
ful study  of  a  few  of  the  best  examples  of  each  form  to  be 
found  in  English  literature,  the  pupils  not  only  come  to  knowj 
and  appreciate  some  of  the  best  literature  In  our  language 
but  are  given  some  canons  by  which  to  judge  what  they  read 
Independently  after  they  leave  school. 


2.     The  Novel 

The  novel  is  a  convenient  form  with  which  to  begin  the 
fourth  year  work.  George  Eliot's  "Silas  Marner"  Is  one  of, J 
the  novels  which  lends  Itself  admirably  to  Intensive  study. 
The  kind  of  novel,  the  theme,  the  author's  point  of  view,  the 
plot,  the  characterB,  the  setting,  and  other  Important  elements 
are  all  to  be  cnrefully  attidled.  In  the  detailed  analysis  of  plot, 
the  introdmtkiii,  the  situation,  the  development  of  the  plot,  the 
secondary  plots,  the  Interweaving  of  principal  and  subordinate 
plots,  the  means  of  sustaining  Interest  and  suspense,  the  cll-  ] 
max  of  the  action,  the  unraveling,  the  denouement  and  the  ; 
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probability  and  plausibility  of  action,  should  receive  considera- 
tion. The  study  of  character  presented  In  the  novel  will  In- 
clude the  interaction  of  plot  and  character,  the  types  of  char- 
acter, the  grrouplng  of  characters,  the  methods  of  delineation, 
the  truth  to  life,  and  similar  points.  It  Is  also  Important  to 
consider  the  novel  as  the  expression  of  the  author's  person- 
ality, of  his  attitude  toward  life,  and  of  his  interpretation,  or 
"criticism,"  of  life. 

Since  time  will  permit  of  the  detaUed  analysis,  In  claas, 
of  but  one  novel,  use  for  (•oinparison  may  be  made  of  other 
novels  which  the  pupils  have  read  or  are  reading  as  a  part  of 
their  library  work.  Novels  of  such  different  types  as  Gold- 
smith's "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Dickens'  "Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  and  "Talisman."  Thackeray's  "Henry  Es- 
mond," Hawthorne's  "House  of  Seven  Gables."  and  George 
Eliot's  "Romola."  will  furnish  ample  supplementary  material. 

3.  The  Drama 
The  consideration  of  plot,  character,  etc.,  in  the  novel  will 
prepare  the  way  for  a  similar  study  of  the  drama.  Shakes- 
peare's "Macbeth"  offers  excellent  opi>ortunlty  for  thoughtful 
study.  The  important  elements  in  the  technique  of  dramatic 
construction  may  be  brought  out  inductively  in  the  course  of 
the  reading.  The  indirect  and  suggestive  method  of  describing 
character  of  the  drama  will  give  rise  to  much  discussion,  tor 
pupils  will  naturally  differ  tn  their  estimates  of  the  characters 
as  a  result  of  different  interpretations  which  they  give  to  the 
words  and  actions  of  th^e  characters.  To  give  a  better  concep- 
tion of  the  drama  as  it  la  to  be  acted,  important  scenes  may  be 
presented  in  the  class  room  by  the  pupils.  The  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  drama  and  dramatic  action  which  comes  from 
the  preparation  for  an  Informal  presentation  of  this  kind, 
makes  it  well  worth  undertaking. 

Some  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  style  and  the 
versification  in  so  far  aa  these  are  necessary  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  author's  methods. 

4.     The  Lyric 
The  study  of  lyric  poetry,  although  often  difllcult  alike  to 
teacher  and  ptupils,  should  be  undertaken  during  the  second 
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semester  of  the  fourth  year.  Much  of  the  success  will  depend 
u|ioD  the  charaoter  of  the  lyrics  selected  for  reading  and  studr. 
Paljfrave's  "Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics."  containing 
as  It  does  much  of  the  best  English  iioetry  of  this  type,  is  the 
most  convenient  book  to  use.  While  interpretative  readiag 
and  the  memorizing  of  these  rio^mB  often  lead  to  a  real  ap- 
preciation of  their  music,  and  the  emotions  which  they  express, 
a  liullclous  analysis  of  metrical  structure  and  poetic  expres- 
sion will  result  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  essentials  of 
good  poetry. 

S.     The  Essay 

The  ex|>o8ltory  essay,  as  the  most  difficult  form  of  litera- 
ture for  high  school  pupils,  may  well  be  left  until  the  last  part 
of  the  fourth  year.  The  analysis  of  the  logical  development  of 
the  subject  of  the  essay  is  of  particular  value  at  tills  stage  of 
the  course.  The  outlining  of  the  plan  of  the  essay  with  Its 
divisions  into  sections,  sub-sections,  topics,  sub-topics,  and  de- 
tails Is  excellent  practice.  Macaulay's  essays.  Burke's  "Speech 
on  Conciliation."  and  Webster's  "First  Bunker  Hill  Oration" 
although,  of  course,  the  latter  two  are  orations  rather  than 
essays,  afford  material  for  this  kind  of  study.  Burke's  "Speech 
on  Conclltatiou."  although  difficult  for  young  pupils,  is  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  analysis  of  logical  structure,  and  may  be 
used  to  study  methods  of  exposition  and  argumentation. 

The  elements  and  qualities  of  prose  style  illustrated  in 
the  essays  should  also  be  considered.  Balance,  parallelism. 
antithesis,  hyperbole,  climax,  terse  and  epigrammallc  expres- 
sion, methods  of  transition  and  connection,  and  similar  ele- 
ments of  Macaulay's  style  are  sufBclently  obvious  to  be  readily 
recognized  by  the  high  school  pupil  after  his  attention  baa 
once  been  called  to  them.  The  rhetorical  ciuallties  of  Burke's 
or  Webster's  style  are  also  evident  enough  to  make  possible 
the  study  of  them  by  high  school  pupils. 

6.      Library  Reading 

The  library  reading  for  the  fourth  year  can  be  arranged  to 

8upi)lement  the  work  done  in  class.    Several  standard  novels, 

two  or  three  plays  of  Shakespeare,  considerable  lyric  poetry. 

and  a  number  of  essays  may  be  assigned  from  time  to  time  so 
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that  the  library  and  dasa  room  reading  will  run  parallel.  Ref- 
erence by  teacher  and  pupils  to  these  pieces  of  literature  by 
way  of  coniparlson  wUh  those  under  consideration,  will  lead 
to  a  close  correlation  of  these  two  phases  of  the  reading. 


7.     Composition 

The  fourth  year  is  In  some  respects  the  most  linportant  for 
Ihe  work  In  cotnimsltion.  The  ability  to  write  good  English 
Quently.  acquired  by  most  of  the  pupils  from  several  years  of 
constant  practice;  the  maturity  of  the  pupils;  their  larger 
stock  of  knowledge  and  wider  experience;  and  the  possibility 
of  making  practical  api>licatlon  of  their  ability  to  write  in  pre- 
paring orations  and  debates,  reiiorting  for  local  newspapers,  or 
editing  the  school  publications;  all  tend  to  make  composition  a 
more  attractive  and  slgniflcant  subject  in  the  fourth  year  than 
it  seems  to  be  at  any  other  period  of  the  course.  The  empha- 
sis will  naturally  be  shifted  from  the  mechanical  details  of  ex- 
pression which  necessarily  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  course,  to  the  larger  and  more 
interesting  problems  of  expression.  The  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  exposition  and  argumentation,  and  of  the  development 
of  the  theme,  as  they  appear  In  the  plan  and  outline  of  the 
essay,  take  on  new  significance  when  their  application  to  the 
writing  of  a  debate  or  a  commencement  oration  is  made  clear. 
The  pupil  discovers  that  the  periodic  sentence,  parallel  con- 
struction, climax,  and  other  rhetorical  devices,  are  effective 
means  that  he  may  use  to  acconiplish  his  ends.  For  those 
with  literary  Inclinations  the  study  of  plot,  characterization, 
and  poetic  form  and  expression  furnishes  new  Inspiration  for 
their  own  work.  The  teacher  who  falls  to  take  advantage  of 
this  new  interest  in  writing  for  |)ractlcal  purposes,  by  correlat- 
ing it  lioaely  with  all  the  English  work  of  the  fourth  year,  is 
losing  the  best  opportunity  of  the  course  to  teach  the  art  of 
effective  expression. 

The  amount  of  written  work  should  be  about  the  same  as  in 
the  third  year;  that  Is.  a  weekly  theme  of  about  250  words,  or 
a  fortnightly  one  of  from  400  to  500  words;  and  a  long  theme 
of  from  SOO  to  1200  words  at  intervals  of  six  weeks.  The  sub- 
jects chosen  for  both  long  and  short  themes.  In  the  course  of 
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the  year  should  give  practice  In  all  the  fonns  of  discoano.' 
narration,  description,  exposition,  and  arKunientation,  especi- 
ally in  combinations  as  they  are  found  In  the  literature  that  ic 
read  in  and  out  of  the  class  room.  The  writing  of  a  short  story 
or  of  a  chapter  of  a  novel  proves  an  interesting  form  of  com- 
IKisition  when  fiction  is  being  studied.  The  consideration  of 
problems  of  character  In  the  novels  and  dramas  read  and 
studied,  permits  pupils  to  express  their  opinions  In  essay  form, 
while  debates  on  questions  growing  out  of  class  room  discus- 
sions will  give  practice  in  arg\imentatlon.  The  preparation  of 
commencement  essays  and  orations,  as  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, can  readily  be  made  a  part  of  theme  writing  during  the 
second  semester. 

8.     Writing  of  Verse 

The  writing  of  verse  has  frequently  been  tried  In  the  fourth 
year,  and  has  generally  proved  an  interesting  and  valuable 
e.verclse.  The  reading  of  poetry  In  the  third  and  fourth  years 
ninlies  necessary  some  study  of  metre  and  verse  forms,  and 
with  the  information  thus  obtained  as  a  basis,  many  pupils, 
it  has  been  found,  can  write  creditable  verse.  Exercises  be- 
ginning with  blank  verse,  octosyllabic  and  heroic  couplets,  and 
continuing  with  the  quatrain,  the  triolet,  the  rondeau,  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  and  possibly  the  sonnet,  can  be  given  from 
time  to  time  In  place  of  weekly  themes  and  will  usually  arouse 
considerable  interest.  Efforts  to  write  verse,  whether  entirely 
successful  or  not,  give  the  pupils  a  keener  feeling  for  rhyme 
and  rhythm,  a  better  understanding  of  metrical  forms,  and 
of  the  nature  of  poetical  composition:  and  to  that  extent 
should  heighten  their  appreciation  of  poetry. 
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IX 
OUTLINE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 

The  following  outline  Is  designed  to  sbow  In  general  the 
amount  and  character  of  each  part  of  the  English  work  to  be 
considered  in  each  year  of  the  course.  The  order  in  which  the 
details  are  arranged  in  each  year  is  not  intended  to  be  the 
order  In  which  these  parts  of  the  subject  are  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  class  room. 

First  Year 

A.  COMPOSITION  (one-half  of  the  Ume). 

I.    Grammar,  Punctuation,  Capitalization. 

1.  Work   based  on  errors  in   pupils'  written 

work. 

2.  Occasional  review  of  general  principles. 

II.    Sentence. 

1.  Grammatical  construction. 

2.  Unity. 

3.  Coherence. 

III.    Paragraph. 

1.  Length. 

2.  Unity  (topic,  selection  of  material). 

3.  Coherence  (order,  connection). 

IV.    Forms  of  Discourse. 

1.  Narration. 

2.  Description. 

V.    Theme  Writing. 

At  least  one  and  not  more  than  two,  one- 
paragraph  themes  of  from  150-200  words, 
every  week;  to  be  carefully  corrected  by 
teacher  and  to  be  rewritten  by  pupil. 

B.  READING  (one-half  of  the  time). 

Short  stories  and  descriptive  sketches. 

47 
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Second  Year 
A.    COMPOSITION  (one-half  of  the  time). 
I. 


balanced! 


Sentence. 

1.  Length  (long,  medium,  short). 

2.  Rhetorical  form  (looee,  periodic, 

3.  Unity. 

4.  Coherence. 
C.     Emphasis. 

II.     Paragraph. 

1.  Unity. 

2.  Coherence    (sub-topics,    order,    and 

tlon ) . 

3.  Emphasis    (selection,  proportion,   posit 

4.  Methods  of  developing  topic. 

III.  Whole  Composition — Unity.  Coherence,  Empbasti 

IV.  Words. 
V.     Figures  of  Speech. 

VI.     Forms  of  Discourse. 

1.  Narration. 

2.  Description. 

3.  BxiKisltion, 

VII.     Theme  Writing. 

At  least  one  and  not  more  than  two,  one 
paragraph  themes  of  from  150-200  words, 
every  week;  and  one  four  or  five  paragrapb 
theme  of  from  600-800  words,  every  six 
weelcs;  both  long  and  short  themes  to  b« 
carefully  corrected  by  teachfr  and  to  b« 
revised  or  rewritten  by  jnipil. 

READING  (one-half).    De'crlptive  and  ex(>ository 

Third  Year 
READING   (four-flfths). 

1.  History    of    English    Literature    (one-fifth 

tenth  for  %  of  year). 

2.  History  of  American  Literature   (one-flfth 

tenth  for  \A  of  year). 

3.  Study  of  selections  from  representative  English  and 

American  authors  (thre^-flfths  to  four-flftha). 
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B.    COMPOSITION  (one-flftb  to  one-tenth). 
I.    Exposition. 

1.  Kinds. 

2.  Methods. 

II.    Structure  of  Whole  Composition. 

1.  Unity. 

2.  Coherence  (transition,  connection). 

3.  Emphasis  (proportion,  position). 

III.  Words,  figures  of  speech,  sentences,  and  paragraphs. 

IV.  Theme  Writing. 

One  short  theme  not  exceeding  500  words  every 
weelc;  and  one  Ion;  theme  of  from  700-1000 
words  every  six  weeks;  to  be  carefully  cor- 
rected by  teacher  and  to  be  rewritten  or  re- 
vised by  pupil. 

Fourth  Year 

A.  READING  (four-fifths). 

Study  of  typical  examples  of  the  novel,  the  drama,  the 
lyric,  and  the  essay. 

B.  COMPOSITION  (one-fifth). 

I.    Narration,  Description,  and  Exposition. 
II.    Argumentation. 
Methods. 

III.  Words,  figures  of  speech,  sentences,  paragraphs,  and 

whole  composition. 

IV.  Verse  writing. 
V.    Theme  writing. 

One  short  theme  not  exceeding  500  words,  every 
week;  and  one  long  theme  of  from  800-1200 
words  every  eight  weeks;  to  be  carefully 
corrected  by  teacher  and  revised  or  rewritten 
by  pupil. 


LIST  OF   READINGS  FOR   FOUR  YEARS 


Tbe  following  list  cootalns  the  college  entrnnce  require- 
ments in  English  for  the  years  1906  to  1911.  and  other  selec- 
tions adapted  for  reading  and  study  in  high  school  English 
classes.  The  Roman  numerals  following  the  lltlee  indicate  th* 
year  or  years  of  the  course  herein  outlined,  in  which  the  book* 
may  most  profitably  be  read: 

Addison's  De  Coverley  Papers.     II,  III. 

Addison  and  Steele's  Spectator.    II,  III. 

Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum.    II, 

Bacon's  Essays.     III. 

Biackmore's  Lorna  Doone.     IV. 

Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  One.     I.  III. 

Byron's  The  Prisoner  of  Chlllon.  and  Mazeppa.     III. 

Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They 
Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Alx,  Evelyn 
Hope,  Home  Thoughts  From  Abroad.  Home  Thoughts 
from  the  Sea.  Incident  of  the  French  Camp.  The  Boy 
and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Rlel,  Pheidl 
ptdes.  III. 

Bryant's  Translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (selections) 
I,  II. 

Burrough's  Birds  and  Bees,  Sharp  Byes.  A  Bunch  of  Herbs, 
etc.     I,  11. 

Burke's  Conciliation  With  America.    IV. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns.    Ill,  IV. 

Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.     III.     IV. 

Chaucer's   Prologue.     Ill, 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mnriiier.     II,  HI. 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohirans.     II,  III. 

De  Quineey's  Joan  of  .\rc,  and  The  English  Mail  Coach. 
III.  IV. 

Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities.     11.  IV. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol.    I. 

Emerson's  Essays   (selected).     HI,  IV. 

Franklin's  Autobiography.    I,  H,  HI. 

so 
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Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford.    III.  IV. 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner.     IV. 

Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village.     II,  III. 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     II,  III. 

Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.     II,  III. 

Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales.     I. 

Irving'8  Life  of  Goldsmith.     II.  III. 

Irvlng's  Tales  of  a  Traveler.     I,  II. 

Irving's  Alhambra.     II. 

Irvlng's  Sketch  Book.     I,  H, 

Lamb's  Elsaays  of  Ella.     II,  III. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech,  etc..   II.  IV. 

Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standlsh.    I,  IL 

Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.     II. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.     II. 

.Macaulay's  Ess-ay  on  Addisoa.     Ill,  IV. 

Macaulay's  Lord  Clive.     II.  IV. 

Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson.     II.  IV. 

Milton's  Lycldas,  Comus.  L'Allegrro,  and  II  Penseroso. 

IV. 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Seriesl  Books  II  and  III 

with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper, 

and  Burns.     HI,  IV. 
Palgrave's  Golden   Treasury    (First  Series)    Book   IV  with 

special    attention    to  Wordsworth,   Keats,    and    Shelley. 

III.  IV. 
Poe's  Poems.     III.  IV. 
Poe's  Short  Stories.     II,  III. 
Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.     III. 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and  Essay  on  Criticism.     III. 
Ruskln's  Sesame  and  Lilies.     II,  III. 
Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Quentin  Durward. 

II,  III. 
Shakespere's  Julius  Casar.     II.   III. 
Shakespere's  Macbeth.     IV. 
Shakespere's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V., 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     III. 
Shakespere's  Merchant  of  Venire.     II,  III. 
Spenser's  Fnerle  Queen e  (selections), 
Stevenson's  Treasure  Island.     I.  II. 
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Thoreau's  Succession  of  Forwt  Tre«8.     1.  II. 

Tennyson's  Garoth  and  Lynelle,  Lancelot  and   EIatn«.  T1 

Passing  of  Arthur.     II.  III. 
Thackeray's  Henry  Eimond.     IV. 
Warner's  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer.     I. 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.     II,   IV. 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Htll  Oration.     II.  IV. 
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XI 

OUTLrNE     FOR     THE     STUDY     OF     COMPOSITION     ANI> 

STYLE 

The  following  Is  a  fairly  complete  outline  of  the  essential 
elements  of  rhetorical  theory  as  applied  In  composition  work 
and  In  a  study  of  structure  and  style.  As  such,  it  is  designed 
primarily  for  the  teacher  who  desires  to  review  any  part  of  the 
subject  in  preparation  for  teaching  composition.  Many  por- 
tions may  be  used  in  the  class  room  in  a  simplified  form,  to 
supplement  or  summarize  parts  of  the  text  bool<s  In  rhetoric 
and  composition.  The  booUs  to  which  references  are  given  are 
in  general  the  most  convenient  and  comprehensive  manuals 
for  the  particular  parts  of  the  subject  with  which  each  deals. 

The  references  as  abbreviated  in  the  outline  are  as  follows: 

(P).  Pearson,  Principles  of  Composition.  Heath,  Boston 
(1.50). 

(W).  Barrett  Wendell,  English  Composition.  Scribner, 
New  York.     (tl.Sn). 

(M),  Mlnto.  Manual  of  EngUah  Prose  Literature.  Glnn, 
New  York.     ($1.5(0. 

(C),  Cairns,  Forma  of  Discourse.  Glnn,  New  York.  ($1.15). 

(BI,  BID,  Bain,  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  2  Vols. 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York.     ($1.20  a  vol.). 


1.     WHOLE    COMPOSITION 

I.     SUBJECT.     1.     What  is  it?     2.     Is  it  Indicated  by  title? 
3.     Is  It  stated  at  the  beginning?    4.     Is  it  proportion- 
ate to  the  length  of  the  composition?     P.  11-12. 
II.     PrRPOSE.     1.     Wlint  is  It?     2.     Is  It  stated?     3.     Is  It 
accomplished? 
ni.     INTEREST.     1.     Is  It  an   interesting  subject?     2.     Is  It 

made  interesting?    3.     How  is  it  made  interesting? 
IV.     KIND   OF   COMPOSITION.     1.     Narration,    Description, 
Exposition.  Argumentation,  or  Persuasion?    2.     A  com- 
bination of  forms? 
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PLAN.  1.  What  are  the  rantn  divisions  of  U19  cm 
Bitlon?  2.  How  Is  the  subject  Introduced?  3.  M 
are  the  stittdivlslons  in  the  body  of  the  composltl 
4.    How  Is  the  composition  concluded? 

TITLE.  1.  Accurate?  2.  Concise?  3.  Attract 
P.  12-13. 

A.     UNITY.     P.  16-26.     W.  155-1C2. 
1.     Selection  of  Material. 

o.    Subject  and  Purpose? 
Violotiont  of  unity  of  selection. 
(1)     FaUe  Introduction.    P. 
(3)     Taff  Conclusion.    P.  42. 
(3)     Digression*.    P.  20. 
Unity  of  Expression. 

o.     Point  of  View?    P.  25. 

o'.    Point  of  view  evident?    P.  25. 


COHERENCE. 
1. 


P.  26-33.     W.  102178. 
Arrangement.    W.  162-166. 

a.    Order  of  ports  of  composition.    P.  26 

6.    Arrangement  evident?     P.  29. 

c.     Announcement-    P.  .■?!. 

(1.     Summary.     P.  30.  cf.  P.  44. 
Connection.    W.  173-178. 

o.     Devices  for  Transition  and  Connection 

(1)  Transition    word.s,    phrases, 
tencee. 

(2)  Transition  paraaraphs.    P.  30. 

(3)  Repetition. 

(4)  Parallel  construction.     W.  174 

(5)  Retrospective   and    pro8j)ectlve 
enoe. 


ictloo. 


EMPHASIS.     P.  34-45.     W.  166-172. 

1.  Selection  of  Material.    P.  34. 
a.     Important  details  chosen? 

2.  Proportion.     P.  34. 
a.    Parts  given  space  proportionate  to  tbelr 

portance? 
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Arrangement.    P.  38-43. 

a. 

Important  parts  In  emphatic  positions? 

a'. 

At  end. 

V. 

At  beginning. 

(f. 

Summary. 

A'. 

Climax. 

C. 

Antithesis. 

2.     PARAGRAPHS 

P.  53-60.    W.  114-149    M.  11;  53-55;  89-97;  152.    BI,  91-134. 

A.  FORM. 

1.  Related  Paragraph. 

2.  Independent  Paragraph. 

3.  Transition  Paragraph. 

4.  Paragraph  In  Conversation. 

B.  LENGTH.    W.  121-126. 

1.  Short — 100  words  or  less. 

2.  Medium — 100-300  words. 

3.  Long — 300  words  or  more. 

C.  UNITY.    P.  53-60.    W.  122-126. 

I.     Topic. 

1.  Definition  of  Topic   (1.  e.  determination  of 

Its  limits). 

2.  Division  of  Topic  ( I.  e.  subtopics) . 

3.  Topic  Sentence.    P.  57.    W.  124. 

4.  Do  first  and  last  sentences  give  substance 

of  the  paragraph?    P.  71-75.    W.  128. 

II.    Selection  of  Material. 

1.  Topic  and  subtopics? 

2.  Point  of  View? 
Violations  of  unity  of  selection. 

(1)  False  Beginning,    cf.  P.  18. 

(2)  Tag  Conclusion,    cf.  P.  42. 

(3)  Digressions.     P.   56-57. 

III.    Unity  of  Expression  (cf.  Paragraph  Coherence). 
1.     Uniformity  of  Construction. 
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Tiolatiotu. 

(1)  Needletg  change  of  voice  or  teiue  of 

verba. 

(2)  Needlet$   change  of  tubject   of  ee^ 

tencee. 


D.  COHERENCE.     P.  61-70.    W.  133-146. 

I.    Arrangement     P.  61-65.     Bt.  114-120. 

1.  Order  of  Parts. 

a.    Related  Ideas  brought  together?     ' 
135. 

2.  Arrang:ement  evJJent? 

a.    Subtoplc  and  transition  sentences. 

n.     Connection.     P.  65-70.     W.  142-146.     BI.  94-108. 

1 .  Devices  for  Coherence. 

a.    Connective  words,  pbraseB,  and 

clauses. 
h.    Transition  sentences. 
e.     Reiietition. 

d.  Parallel  construction.    W.  137-142. 

e.  Retrospective  and   prospective  refer- 

ence. 

2.  Position  of  Connectives.    W.  144. 

a.  At  beglnnlDc;  of  sentences. 

b.  Imbedded  in  midst  of  sentences. 

E.  EMPHASIS.     P.  71.    W.  126-133.     BI.  121-134. 

I.     Selection  of  Material. 

1.    Most  imixirtant  parts  chosen?    cf.  P.  34. 
II.     Proportion.    W.  131.    cf.  P.  34. 

1.     Parts  friven  space  proportionate  to  their  Im- 
portance? 
III.     Arrangement.     P.  71-78.     W.  126-131. 

1.  Position  of  parts. 

2.  Position  of  important  parts. 

a.  At  end. 

h.  At  beginning. 

c.  Climax. 

d.  Summary. 

e.  Antithesis. 
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F.    VARIETY. 

1.  In  sentence  construction. 

a.  Grammatical. 

b.  Rhetorical. 

2.  In  sentence  beginnings. 

3.  In  devices  for  coherence. 

4.  In  devices  for  emphasis. 


3.    SENTENCES 
P.  83-116.    W.  76-113.    M.  3-11;  60-53;  87-89;  149-162.    BI, 
56-90. 

A.  LENGTH.    W.  84;  89-94.    M.  7.    BI,  84-86. 

I.    Short  Sentence — 16  words  or  less. 
1.    Use;  e.  g.: — 

a.  Single  short  sentence. 

o'.    Topic  sentence. 
V.    Subtoplc  sentence. 
(f.    Conclusion. 
i'.    Transition  sentence. 
«f.    For  emphasis. 

b.  Series  of  short  sentences;  e.  g.: — 

a'.    Rapidity. 

b'.    Excitement  and  suspense. 

&.    Abruptness;  staccato  effect. 

II.    Medium  Sentence — 15-30  words. 

III.    Long  Sentence — ^30  words  or  more. 
1.    Use;  e.  g.: — 

a.  To  group  minor  details. 

b.  Climax. 

c.  Rhythmical  effect 

B.  CONSTRUCTION. 

I.    Grammatical. 

1.    Simple.     2.    Complex.     3.    Compound. 
II.    Rhetorical. 

1.    Loose   Sentence.     P.    86-89.     W.   84-89.   BI. 
55-63. 
a.    Effect  and  use  of  loose  sentence. 
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2.  Periodic  Sentence.     P.  86:   106-112.     W.  84- 

89.    M.  4. 

a.  Means  for  securing  periodic  effect. 

a^  Essential  parts  at  end  of  sen- 
tence. 

y.  Phrases  and  dependent  clauses 
at  beginning. 

c'.     Use  of  correlatives. 

b.  Effect  and  use  of  periodic  sentences. 

3.  Balanced  Sentence.     P.  112.     W.  95.     M.  8. 

BI,  66-74. 

a.    Means  for  securing  balanced  effecL 

a'.    Paxallellsni. 

6'.     Use  of  correlatives. 
h.    Kffect  and  use  of  balanced  sentences; 

e.  g.:  — 

a'.     Antithesis. 

6'.     Epigrammatic  expression. 

UNITY.     P.  83-93.     W.  96-99.     M.  10.    BI.  86-90. 
I.    Unity  of  Thought. 
Violations. 

1 1 )     Digression. 
(2)     Separation  of  parts  of  thought  into  in- 
dependent sentences.    P.  .89-92. 

n.    Unity  of  Expression,     (cf.  Sentence  Coherence). 
1.     Relation  of  Parts. 

a.  Grammatical  construction  evident? 

b.  Parallelism  of  construction.    P.  102-3. 

c.  Subordination  In  prertlcation.     P.   86. 

W.  108-9. 

d.  Implied  predicate   (no  sentence). 


COHERENCE.     P.  94-104.     W.  105-110. 
I.    Order.    W.  105-106. 

1.    Collocation  accurate?     (1.  e.   words  closely 
related  in  thought  placed  together), 
o.     Modifiers  in  accurate  relation  to  modi- 
fled  elements? 
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Violations. 

(1)  Squinting  construction. 

(2)  Participle  in  feOse  re- 

lation. 

(3)  Misplaced  adverbial 

modifier. 
6.    Reference  exact?    P.  94-96. 
Yiolations. 

(1)  Ambiguous    reference. 

(2)  No  antecedent. 

(3)  Disagreement. 

c.  Correlatives  properly  placed?    P.  100- 

101. 

d.  Collocation  close? 

Violation. 

(1)    Awkward  separation  of 
essential  parts. 

II.    Construction  (1.  e.  elements  similar  in'  significance 
similar  in  form).    P.  102-104. 
a.    Balance. 

l>.    Parallel  construction. 
Violations. 

(1)  Needless  change  of  voice  or  tense 

of  verbs. 

(2)  Needless  change  of  gramm,atical 

subject. 
III.    Connection.    W.  108-110. 

a.    Accurate  expression  of  relation  of  parts  by 
connectives. 

(1)  Subordination  indicated?     (cf.  sub- 

ordination in  predication  under 
sentence  unity.    P.  86). 

(2)  Co-ordination  accurately  expressed? 

E.     EMPHASIS.     P.  105-115.    W.  99-103.     BI,  74-84. 
I.    Arrangement  of  Parts. 

1.    Important  parts  in  emphatic  positions? 
a.    At  beginning. 
2>.    At  end. 
c.    In  other  positions  more  emphatic. 
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2.  Suspense — periodic  effect 

3.  Antithesis — balanced  construction. 

4.  Climax.    P.  113. 


II.    Subordination  in  Predication. 
P.  86.) 


(cf.  Sentence  Unlty^ 


4.     WORDS 

p.  119-129.    W. 

50-75. 

M.  1-3;  49-60;  87;  147-149.    BI,  27-64. 

A.     VOCABULARY. 

I. 

Size. 

1. 

Actual?                                                            ^^ 

2. 

Relative?     W.  50-52.                                    ^| 

II. 

Range 

1 

1. 

Narrow  or  wide?    (cf.  Kinds  of  words.) 

III. 

Character. 

1. 

General  classes  of  words.                                 | 

1 

a. 

Long  or  short?    W.  57-58. 

b. 

Anglo-Saxon  or  classical?     W.   52-67. 

c. 

Common  or  learned? 

d. 

General  or  specific?     P.   121-129.     W, 
58-60. 

e. 

Connot&tive  or  rtenoUtlve?    W.  71-7Si 

2. 

Kinds  of  words.                                                | 

0. 

Literary.                                            ^J 

6. 

Sclentiflc.                                          ^H 

c. 

Technical.                                        ^H 

d. 

Colloquial.                                        ^H 

e. 

^H 

f. 

Slang.                                                  ^H 

I^K 

0- 

Coined.                                                ^H 

^^1 

h. 

Archaic.                                         ^H 

L 

i. 

Foreign.                                         ^H 

5.     FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 

M.   11-14;    55-60:    97-104;    15215ft.     BI.   135-233. 

(See   Bradley.   Classification    of   Rhetorical    Figures,    Modern 

Language  Notes.  Vol.   I,  pp.  280-284.) 
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A.  TERM  FIGURES   (accentuated  designation  of  object  of 

thought) . 

I.  Figure  of  Contrast. 

1.    AnUthesis. 

II.    Figures  of  Resemblance. 

1.  Simile  (resemblance  affirmed). 

2.  Metaphor  (resemblance  assumed). 

3.  Personification    (resemblance  of  Inanimate 

to  animate). 

III.    Figures  of  Contiguity  and  Association. 

1.  Synecdoche    (part   and    whole,   genus   and 

species). 

2.  Antonomasla  (Individual  with  type  at  its 

class). 

3.  Metonymy    (sign    or    symbol,    cause    and 

etTect) . 

4.  Transferred  epithet   (fancied  sympathy  or 

participation). 

B.  MODAL   FIGURES     (accentuated   statement   of   proposi- 

tion). 

I.  Interrogation. 

II.  Exclamation. 

III.  Apostrophe  (absent  addressed  as  if  present). 

IV.  Vision  (absent  represented  as  if  present). 

V.  Hyperbole  (statement  stronger  than  Intent). 

VI.  Innuendo  (statement  weaker  than  Intent). 

VII.  Irony  (statement  negatory  to  Intent). 

C.  SENTENCE   AND   PARAGRAPH    FIGURES    (Co-ordina- 

tion and  gradation  of  terms  or  propositions) : 
I.    Figures  of  Co-ordination. 
1.    Balance. 
Zt    Parallelism. 

II.  Figures  of  Gradation. 

1.  Climax  (ascending  series). 

2.  Anticlimax    (descending  series). 


F^^mH 

j 

BUtjJcn:!  or  thk  r;(iTEaaiTT  of  wisoonsdt           ^^^| 
6.     QAULITIE8  OF  STYLE                           ^^^ 

^H 

INTKl-I.RCTUAL  QUALITIES.     M.  15-19;  60-68;   104-lOS; 

159-161.     W.  193-233.     BI.  233-257.                                     ■ 

I. 

Simplicity.    Relation  to  elements  of  style.            ^^^B 

II. 

Cle&rnpss.    Relation  to  elements  of  style.              ^^^H 

1.  Perspicuity  (general  clearness).                  ^^W 

2.  Precision  I  minute  clearness).                              H 

^f 

BJMOTIONAL    QUALITIES.      M.    19-23;     64-81;      109-115;     | 

162-167.     W.  234.                                                                     ■ 

I. 

Strength.     Relation  to  elements  of  style.                      1 

1.  Animation,  vivacit}-,  liveliness,   rapidity.          H 

2.  Nerve,  vigor,  force,  energy,  fervor.                      ■ 

3.  Dignity,     statellness,     splendor,     grandeur,      1 

magnificence,   loftiness,   sublimity.                 fl 

II. 

Pathos.     M.  20.                                                                         B 

III. 

The  Ludicrous.     M.  23.    BII.  236-279.                       ^^H 
Humor.                                                             ^^^H 

3.     Satire.                                                                      ^ 

c. 

AESTHETIC    QUALITIES.      M.    23-26;    71-72;     115;     167-     M 

1C9.     BII,  280-294.     W.  272-307.                                         ■ 

I. 

Melody   (sound  or  modulation).                                      ^M 

' 

II. 

Harmony  (sound  expressive  of  sense).                    ^^^B 

Ta 

^^^H 

7.     FORMS  OF  DISCOURSE                           ^^H 

A. 

NARRATION.    C.  58-112.                                                          ^^H 

1 

I. 

Kind.                                                                                  ^^M 

1.  Narration  without  plot.    C.  58-67.               ^^H 

2.  Narration  with  plot.     C.  67-93.                      ^^H 

11. 

Form.     C.  59;   78-88.                                                       ^^M 

III. 

Purpose.     C.  69;   68.                                                      ^^^| 

IV. 

Interest.    C.  65-68;  69-71.                                          ^^H 

V. 

Methods.                                                                    ^^^B 

1.    Number   and   choice   of   details.     C.    63-64;     fl 

89-90.                                                               '    A 
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2.  Order  of  details.    C.  65;  88-89. 

a.    Beginning.    C.  65;  86-88. 

6.    Development.    C.  65-66;  74-78. 

c.    Culmination.    C.  67. 

3.  Diction.    C.  66-67;  91. 

B.  DESCRIPTION.    C.  113-169. 

I.    Kind. 

1.  Circumstantial.    C.  142. 

2.  Dynamic.    C.  143. 

3.  Suggestive.    C.  144. 

4.  Objective.    C.  148. 
6.  Subjective.    C.  149. 

II.    Subject.    C.  123-142. 

III.  Purpose.    C.  113;  147. 

IV.  Methods. 

1.  Point  of  view. 

2.  Number  and  choice  of  details.     C.  147-149. 

3.  Arrangement  of  details.    C.  151. 

4.  Diction.    C.  153. 

C.  EXPOSITION.    C.  170-226. 

I.    Kind. 

1.  Subject. 

a.  Scientific  or  technical. 
6.    Popular. 

2.  Treatment. 

o.    Scientific  or  technical. 

b.  Popular. 

II.    Form.     C.  170;   194-207. 

III.  Purpose.    C.  170-171. 

IV.  Methods  for  Term.     C.  172. 

1.    Definition.    C.  172-174. 

a.    Logical  definition.    C.  174-178. 

(1)  Complete   logical    definition. 

(2)  Incomplete  logical  definition. 

C.  182. 
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Report  of  Commtttee  on    Secondary   School    Studies    (The" 
Committee  of  Ten)    I'.  S.   Bureau  of  Education.  Wash- 
ington, 1893.    This  report  has  been  the  basts  of  most  of 
the  present  courses  In  Gnglish  for  secondary  schools. 

Other  booi(8  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  the  teaching 

parts  of  the  English  work  are: 

Bates.   Arlo.     Talks  on   Teaching    Literature.      Houghton, 

Mimin'  Co.      ($1.50).     Practical   methods  are  given   for 

teaching  literature  in  the  high  school. 
Bates.  Arlo.    Talks  on  the  Study  of  Literature.    Houghton, 

Vifflin  Co.     (11.50). 

Bates,  Arlo.  Talks  on  Writing  English.  First  and  Second 
Series.     Houghton.  MifHln  Co.     ($1.50  a  vol.). 

Corson.  H.    Alms  of  Literary  Study.    Macmillan.     ($.75). 

Corson,  H.  Voice  and  Spiritual  Education.  Macmillan. 
($.75). 

Copeland  and  RIdeout.  Freshman  English  and  Theme  Cor- 
rection at  Harvard  College.  Silver.  Burdett  &  Co. 
($1.00).  Some  of  the  suggestions  for  theme  writing  and 
theme  correcting  can  l)e  adapted  to  high  school  com- 
position. 

Palmer.  G.  H.    Self-cultivation  in  English.    Crowell.  ($.35). 
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2.      Literature 

The  following  list  contains  the  standard  histories  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature,  the  biographical  and  critical 
works  on  some  of  the  writers  to  whom  especially  attention  is 
generally  given,  and  volumes  on  the  history  and  development 
of  the  various  types  of  literature. 

Brooke.  Stopford.  English  Literature  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. Macmlllnn.  ($1.50).  A  review  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  with  translations  of  many  Anglo-Saxon  poems. 
Cook.  A.  S.  and  Tinker.  C.  Translations  of  Old  English 
Poetry.  Oinn.  ($1.00).  Translations  of  parts  of  Beo- 
wulf and  of  all  the  important  Anglo-Saxon  poems. 
SchofieUI,  W.  H.  English  Literature  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  Chaucer.     Macmillan.     ($1.50). 
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Saintsbury.  G.    History  of  Elizabethan  Literature.     (1557- 

16G0).     Macmillan.     (»1.5U). 
Goese,    E.      Eighteenth    Century    Literature.      (1660-1780). 

Macmiilan.     ($1.50). 
Saintsbury,  G.     History  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 

(1780-1895).     Macmilian.     (J1.50). 
Ward,  H.     English  Poets,  4  vols.     Macmillan.     (Students" 

edition  14.00).     Brief  biographies,  good  criticisms,  and 

representative  selections  of  all   the  English  poets  from 

Chaucer  to  Tennyson. 
Bronson,  W.  C.     History  of  American  Literature.     Heath. 

(J.90).     A  good  handbook  for  American  literature. 
Wendell,  B.  and  Greenough,  C.  N.    History  of  Literature  In 

America.     Scrtbner.     ($1.40.)     A  good  short  liistoiy  of 

American  literature. 

Pollard,  A.  W.  Chaucer  Primer.  Macmillan.  ($.35).  A 
convenient  little  handbook  on  Chaucer's  life  aud  work. 

Sweet,  H.  Second  Middle  English  Primer.  Oxford  I'uiv. 
Press.  ($.50).  A  very  good  handbook  for  the  pro- 
Dounciation  of  Chaucer  with  a  phonetic  transcription  of 
the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Dowden.  E.  Shakspere  Primer.  American  Book  Co. 
($.35).  A  very  useful  little  manna)  of  Shakespearean 
critlclam. 

Lee,  Sidney.  Life  of  Shakespeare.  Macmillan.  ($1.75). 
An  invaiualile  critical  analysis  of  all  biographical  ma- 
terial relating  to  Shakespeare. 

Moulton,  R.  G.  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist.  Ox- 
ford Univ.  Press.  ($1.90).  A  detailed  consideration  of 
the  motives,  plots,  and  characters  of  a  number  of 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

Symonds.  J.  A.  Shakespeare's  Predecessors  In  the  English 
Drama.  Scrlbner.  ($2.00).  An  excellent  account  of 
the  origin  and  the  development  of  the  English  drama. 

Baker.  G.  P.  The  Development  of  Shakespeare  as  a  Drama- 
tist. Macmillan.  ($1.75).  A  discussion  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan stage,  the  public,  and  other  conditions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art. 
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Freytag,  O.  The  Technique  of  the  Drama.  Scott,  Fores- 
man  It  Co.,  Chicago.  t$l.50).  A  comparative  study  of 
drama  as  a  literary  form  with  considerable  discussion 
of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Kalelgh.  W.  History  of  the  English  Novel.  Scribner. 
(11.25).  An  Interesting  account  of  the  development  of 
the  English  novel  to  Scott. 

Cross,  W.  L.  The  Development  of  the  English  NoTel. 
Macmlllan.  ($1..')0.)  A  history  of  English  Action  from 
the  Arthurian  romance  to  Stevenson. 

Perry,  Bliss.  A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction.  Houghton.  Mif- 
flin Co.  ()1.25).  A  suggestive  discussion  of  plot, 
characters,  setting  and  other  elements  In  the  novel  and 
short  story,  with  suggestions  for  original  work  in  con- 
struction and  analysis. 

Alden,  R.  M.    Specimens  of  English  Terse.    Holt.     ($1.25). 

A  practical  handbook  of  poetics  with  numerous  sel 

tlons. 
Gayley,  C.  M.    Classic  Myibs  in  KuRlish  literature.    Ginn. 

(11.50).     An  excellent  collection     of     Greek,     Roman, 

Norse,  and  German  mythological  stories. 

3.     Language  and  Grammar 

Sweet,  H.  New  EhigUsh  Grammar:  Vol.  I.,  Phonology  and 
Accidence.  ($2.60).  Vol.  H.  Syntax.  ($.90).  Oxford 
Univ.  Press.  The  most  complete  logical  and  historical 
grammar. 

Emerson,  O.  F.  History  of  the  English  Language.  Mac- 
mlllan.    ($1.25). 

Greenoiigh  and  Kittredge.  Words  and  their  Ways  In  Eng- 
lish Speech.  Macmlllan.  ($1.10).  An  Interesting  popu- 
lar arcoiint  of  the  origin  and  development  of  language 
and  of  changes  In  the  meaning  of  words. 

Trench,  R.  C.  The  Study  of  Words.  Armstrong,  N.  Y. 
($1.00).  An  excellent  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
development  of  the  meaning  of  words. 
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4.     Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Bain,  A.  English  Composilion  and  Rhetoric.  2  vols.  Am- 
erlcau  Book  Co.  ljl.20  a  vol.).  A  discussion,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  of  all  the  elements  and  qualities 
of  style  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Brewster.  W.  T.  Studies  in  Structure  and  Style.  Mac- 
niUlan.  (fl.10).  An  analysis  of  the  structure  and 
style  of  seven  modern  English  essays. 

Cairns.  W.  B.  Forms  of  Discourse.  Ginn.  (J1.15).  A 
consideration  of  the  various  forms  of  narration,  descrip- 
tion, exposition,  argumentation,  and  persuasion. 

Genung,  J.  F.  Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric.  Ginn. 
(11.40).  A  comprehen.sive  discussion  of  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples. 

Mlnto,  W.  Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature.  Ginn. 
(11.50).  A  detailed  analy.sis  of  the  styles  of  Macaulay, 
De  Quincey,  and  Carlyle.  with  briefer  discussions  of 
the  style  of  all  English  prose  writers  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Scott,  F.  N.  and  Denney,  J.  V.  Paragraph-Writing.  Allyn 
and  Bacon.  (fl.OO.)  An  Interesting  dlsctisston  of  para- 
graph structure  with  many  examples. 

Wendell,  Barrett.  English  Composition.  Scribner.  (tl.50). 
A  suggestive  explanation  of  the  principles  of  unity, 
coherence,  and  mass  or  emphasis. 
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CLASS  QUESTIONS  FOR  ANALYSIS 
OF  NARRATIVE  FICTION 


BY  ELEANOR  PRESCOTT  HAMMOND,  PH.D., 

THE  UNIVBRSITY  of  CHICAQO 


(cormcHTSD,  1899,  tn  %,  r.  hamhoho) 
Second  Edition,  1901 


The  accompanying  questions,  though  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
class,  are  not  strictly  adhered  to  during  discussion.  They  arc 
intended  to  set  the  students  thinking  and  analyzing  in  the  direc- 
tions which  they  indicate;  but  the  discussions  move  on  lines  varriog 
with  each  novel  taken  up,  and  frequently  in  a  manner  unrepresented 
here. 

The  work  on  each  author  closes  with  a  lecture  by  the  instructor; 
and  the  first  fortnight  of  the  course  —  one  of  three  months  as  given 
in  this  University  —  is  occupied  with  lectures  on  the  development 
of  English  narrative  down  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  class, 
left  free  from  recitation  during  this  time,  is  able  to  make  some 
headway  in  reading  before  the  discussions  begin.  The  novels  tho 
studied  are : 

£mma,  Jane  Auiten. 

Guy  Mannering,  Scott. 

Martin  Chuttlrwit,  Dickens- 

Vani/y  Fair,  Thackeray. 

Adam  Btdt,  George  Eliot. 

Hou%t  of  the  Seven  Cablet,  Hawthorne. 

Put  Yourself  in  Hit  Place,  Reade. 

The  Egoist,  Meredith. 

Tess  of  the  D'  Urbervilles,  Hardy. 

Papers,  limited  to  a  few  pages,  are  required  of  the  students 
weekly,  from  the  third  novel  on,  and  are  discussed  in  class  on  the 
day  preceding  the  lecture.     The  subjects  are ; 

The  American  Episode  in  Martin  Chuttleviit. 

The  Brussels  Episode  in  Vanity  Pair. 

The  Coming-of-Age  Celebration,  Book  III  of  Adam  Bed*. 

The  Flight  of  Two  Owls,  Chap.  17  of  Seven  Gables. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  these  Four  Episodes. 

The  Mode  o(  Presenting  a  Central  Figure  in  ne  Egoist  and  in  Emma,  com'' 
pared. 

The  Treatment  of  Subordinate  Figures  and  of  Background  in  Ttis  and  in 
Adam  Bede,  compared. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


When  was  this  work  written,  and  at  what  period  of  the  author's 
development  ? 

3.  What  are,  in  this  story,  the  time,  place,  social  background? 
What  is  the  duration  of  time  of  the  story?     Cite  in  proof. 

3.  What  is  the  central  theme?  Are  there  any  subordinate  themes, 
and,  if  so,  are  they  cognate  with  the  main  theme  ? 

4.  Classify  the  characters  in  their  natural  groups. 

5.  Classify  the  characters  as :  a)  Foreground,  i)  Immediate  Envi- 
ronment, <■)  Remote  Environment  or  Background. 

6.  Sum  up  the  characteristics  and  position  of  each  important  per- 
sonage in  a  line  or  two  of  description,  with  care  as  to  your 
epithets.     Quote,  if  possible. 

7.  Give,  in  about  aoo  words,  a  synopsis  of  the  plot. 

(In  making  this  synopsis,  consider  carefully  what  to  condense 
and  what  to  omit.     See  II,  5.) 

If   you    have  difficulty  in  stating  the  plot,   to  what   do  you 
attribute  this  ? 

8.  State  the  theme  and  its  presentment  without  revealing  the  plot. 

9.  Mention  what  you  consider  the  most  striking,  interesting,  or 
important  scenes  and  passages  of  the  story.     (See  IV,  2,  6.) 

10.  Give  from  the  narrative  instances  of :  Character-disclosure  by 
concrete  touch  —  Anticipatory  hint — Restraint — Use  of  con- 
trast— Vivid  visualization. 


II. 


PLOT. 
"  Plot  is  pattern  applied  to  hninan  action." 

Have  we  here  a  complete  action,  one  of  which  we  see  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end  ? 

Select  from  the  action  the  beginning  or  Inciting  Force,  the 
height  of  complication  or  Climax,  and  the  end  or  Solution. 
Specify  the  steps  by  which  the  plot  advances  to  climax  and 
passes  from  climax  to  solution.  Is  the  climax  midway  in  the 
story  or  closely  followed  by  the  solution  ? 

The  author,  having  in  mind  a  plot  which  we  are  to  learn  only 
gradually,  leads  us  into  the  narrative — how?  What  impressions 
are  we  given  before  the  central  action  begins  to  move?  Classify 
these  impressions  as:  preliminary  notions  of  character,  how 
imparted  ?  background  or  general  atmosphere  of  coming  story, 
how  created  ? 

Does  this  plot  show  what  Aristotle  calls  Revolution  and  Dis- 
covery ?      If  so,   where  is   the  scene   in   which   the  change  or 
unmasking  takes  place  ?     Discuss  this  scene  in  comparison  with 
similar  scenes  in  other  authors  studied, 
a)    Is  there  more  than  one  story  included  in  the  narrative  ?     If 
so,  which  is  principal  and  which  subordinate  ?     In  a  novel 
of  multiple  plot,  how  are  unity  and  coherence  of  plot  main- 
tained ? 

Where  do  the  minor  threads  of  narrative  bind  in  with  the 
main  plot?  Are  their  crucial  points  moments  of  importance 
to  the  principal  action,  and  if  so,  in  what  respect  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  your  omissions  made  in  the  plot- 
synopsis,  1,7?  How  much  of  this  omitted  matter  is  Epi- 
sode? 
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i)  Classify  each  episode  as  either  centripetal  or  centrifu| 
What  is  the  function  of  each  episode — plot-amplification 
character-elucidation  ? 

6.  Has  the  plot  any  abuse  of:   Coincidence?     Deui  ex 
Change  in  Personality?     Suspense?     Surprise? 

7.  Is  this  book   dramatic  ?      What  do  you   understand    by 
matic"?     How  do,  e.  g.,  Emma  and  Guy  Mannering 
that  respect?     What  of  Martin  ChuziUwttt 
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III. 


CHARACTER. 

,  ,  .  .  "  Now  do  I  play  the  touch 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed." 

—Richard  III. 

Do  you  iind  that  the  persons  named  in  your  plot-analysis  (I,  7) 
are  foreground  characters  ? 

Distinguish  the  foreground  characters  as  Simple  or  Complex. 
By  virtue  of  what  features  or  details  do  you  classify  such  charac- 
ters as  complex  ? 

From  what  data  do  you  form  your  conclusions  as  to  the  charac- 
ters ; —  from  their  own  words  and  actions,  the  effect  they  have 
on  other  characters,  the  words  of  other  characters  about  them, 
or  from  direct  description  by  the  author  ?  Give  instances. 
Classify  the  principal  characters  of  this  story  as  Developing  or 
Stationary.  In  the  developing  characters,  what  is  the  line  of 
movement,  and  what  the  range  of  development  ?  Indicate  its 
stages  in  each  principal  character.  Are  these  stages  important 
in  the  plot  ? 

What  characters  belong  to  the  immediate  environment  of  the 
principal  characters,  and  what  function  do  they  there  subserve  ? 
Which  characters  have  most  effect  on  the  plot  ?  Which  of  the 
leading  characters  are  passive  ?  Are  the  characters  most  con- 
stantly on  the  stage  those  most  important  in  shaping  the  story  ? 
If, not,  what  is  the  effect  on  the  narrative?  (See  IV,  i,  e,  and 
IV.  3) 

Are  events  the  outcome  of  character  ?  Give  instances.  Is  the 
motiving  of  action  anywhere  inadequate  ? 

Has  each  character  :  —  Function,  liaison  d'etre  t  —  Distinct  Per- 
sonality ?  Is  there  any  character  who  voices  or  leads  the  opinion 
of  the  reader  on  the  events  and  people  of  the  narrative  ? 
Is  this  book  well  named  ?  What  do  you  understand  by  i 
character  ? 
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IV. 


METHOD. 

Narration,  a)  Does  the  story  move  steadily  forward  ?  If  not, 
at  what  points  do  you  note  a  different  rate  of  movement,  and 
what  is  the  effect  ? 

h)  Do  the  rate  and  style  of  narration  correspond  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  story,  /.  e.,  are  they  rapid  and  terse  at  crucial 
moments,  leisurely  and  detailed  in  pauses? 

c)  Distinguish  chapters  or  scenes  of  pause  from  chapters  or 
scenes  in  which  the  story  advances.  What  is  the  reason  for 
each  pause,  and  is  its  position  in  regard  to  the  plot  of  impor- 
tance ? 

d)  What  is  the  amount  and  nature  of  episode,  and  the  conse- 
quent effect  on  the  nartative  ? 

i)  Compare  the  emphasis  on  plot-scenes  with  the  emphasis  on 
episode.  What  is  the  consequent  effect  on  the  narrative  ? 
(See  III,  6,  close,  and  3  below.) 

f)  What  of  the  use  of  epic  and  lyric  scenes  among  the  dramatic 
conversation -scenes  ? 

^)  What  of  the  scene- management  as  regards  the  number  of 
persons  concerned  ?  i.e.,  are  the  majority  of  scenes  mono- 
logue, duo,  trio,  or  group  ?  How  are  they  arranged  through- 
out the  book  ? 

Situation  or  Dramatic  Moment,  a)  How  frequent  are  such 
scenes  ?  Which  of  them  are  most  fully  anticipated  or 
emphasized,  and  how  ?  Does  the  degree  of  emphasis  when 
reached  correspond  to  the  degree  of  anticipatory  suspense 
aroused  ? 

Does  each  moment  chosen  for  emphasis  justify  the  author's 
procedure,  i.e.,  is  it  a  crucial  point  in  the  plot  or  a  situation 
important  as  character-revelation  ?     (See  I,  9.) 
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e)  How  is  the  situation  reached,  by  anticipation  or  by  surprise? 
How  is  it  treated,  by  suggestion  or  in  detail,  rapidly  or 
slowly  ? 

How  is  it  rendered,  by  dialogue  or  by  description  7    How  tu 
is  it  visualized,  and  how  ? 

«y)    Are  the   crucial  scenes  duo,  trio,  or  group  ?     What  is 
effect  on  the  narrative  ? 

3.  Characleritatton.  (See  III,  3.)  How  far  is  descriptive  introduc- 
tion of  the  characters  employed,  and  are  the  traits  thus  indicated 
consistently  kept  ?  Are  the  principal  characters  presented  more 
by  analysis  or  by  action  ?  If  by  analysis,  is  the  comment 
extended  or  in  solution  7  Is  the  development  of  character 
recorded  or  shown  7  What  of  the  use  of  contrast  7  Do  you 
find  perspective  in  characterization,  i.e.,  are  the  nominally  prin- 
cipal characters  the  clearest  and  most  detailed  portraits  7  (See 
IV,  1,  f.) 

4.  Selling.  Is  the  background,  natural  or  social,  in  proportion  and 
harmony  with  the  story  7  How  is  it  presented,  and  are  its  per- 
spective and  relative  movement  kept  as  regards  the  central 
action  7  Is  sudden  change  of  background  utilized  in  the  narra- 
tive, and  if  so,  does  such  change  affect  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  characters  ? 

5.  Dialogue.  Proportion  in  relation  to  narrative  and  to  analysis 
by  author  7  Dramatic  or  reflective  7  Appropriate  to  speaker  7 
Necessary  to  plot  or  to  characterization  7 

6.  Tone.    What  7     Is  it  uniform  throughout  7     Is  it  felt  io  dire 
comment  or  in  scattered  epithets  which  subtly  bias  the  reader  ? 

7.  Central  Thought  or  Purpose.  Obvious  or  unobtrusive  7  What 
of  its  magnitude  in  relation  to  the  story,  «".  e.,  is  the  story  an 
adequate  presentment  of  the  theme,  and  is  the  abstract  theme 
universal  enough  in  its  appeal  to  warrant  presentment  in  con- 
crete narrative  form  7 
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"A  high  truth  —  fairly,  finely,  and  skilfully  wrought  out,  brightening  at  every 
step,  and  crowning  the  final  development  of  a  work  of  fiction,  may  add  an  artistic 
glory." — Hawthorne. 

"Our  art  is  occupied,  and  is  bound  to  be  occupied,  not  so  much  in  maiking 
stories  true  as  in  making  them  typical ;  not  so  much  in  capturing  the  lineaments  of 
each  fact  as  in  marshaling  all  of  them  towards  a  common  end.  For  the  welter  of 
impressions  which  life  presents,  it  substitutes  a  certain  artificial  series  of  impres- 
sions ....  all  aiming  at  the  same  effect,  all  eloquent  of  the  same  idea." — Stev- 
entoH. 

"Let  conduct  have  its  unsermonized office."  —  HvweUs. 

"  In  comedy  b  the  singular  scene  of  chaijty  issuing  of  disdain  under  the  stroke 
of  honorable  laughter."  —  Giargt  MertdQh. 

"  Eek  Plato  seith,  whoso  that  can  him  rede. 
The  wordes  mot  be  cosin  to  the  dede."  — Chaucer. 
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iOmS  PHYSIOLOGIC  BFFECTS  OF  MUSIC  IM 
HYPMOTIZED  SUBJECTS. 

By  ALDRED  S.  WARTHIN,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 

OmONlTKATOR  OF  CUNICAL  KXDICIMI  IH  THB  UNIVECSITT  Or 
HICHIGAH,  AHN  AKBOR. 


Having  been  led  during  the  past  year  by  an  in- 
terest in  musical  esthetics  to  an  investigation  of  the 
expressive  power  of  music,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  Wagnerian  music-dramas,  I  came  upon  cer- 
tain results  extremely  interesting  in  their  nature, 
and  certainly  valuable  as  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  musical  effect.  These  were  the  result 
of  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  physiologic 
and  mental  effects  of  music  in  subjects  that  had 
been  put  into  a  state  of  hypnosis. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  music  is  capable  of 
inducing  changes  in  certain  functions  of  the  body, 
as  the  circulation,  respiration,  etc.  The  marked 
effects  that  musical  sounds  have  sometimes  produced 
in  animals  are  also  familiar.  From  the  legends  of 
Apollo  down  to  physiologic  experiments  of  modern 
times,  records  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
of  such  observations,  but  the  field  has,  apparently, 
appeared  so  little  promising  that  scientific  experi- 
mentation of  any  importance  has  not  been  done  in 
this  line.  The  majority  of  the  observations  recorded 
have  been  of  a  popular  nature,  in  like  manner  noted, 
and  are,  chiefly,  of  little  value.    Occasionally  these 


are  collected,  new  facts  added  from  the  author's 
exjicricnce,  and  an  attempt  made  to  draw  some  sort 
of  a  conclusion  or  to  arrive  at  some  law  of  musical 
effect.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  are: 
"  Effetsct  Influence  de  laMusique  sur  la  Santiretsur 
la  Maladie  "  (Chomet).  "  Sull'  importanza  fisiologica 
e  terapeutica  della  Musica  "  ( Vigna).  Also  occasional 
articles  appear  in  the  medical  journals  upon  the 
effects  of  music  in  disease,  especially  in  abnormal 
mental  conditions.  But  prolonged  and  careful  in- 
vestigation seems  never  to  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  and  the  results  of  the  recorded  observa- 
tions are  practically  of  little  importance. 

While  attending  performances  of  Wagner  operas 
at  Munich  and  Vienna  an  observation  of  raiwical 
people  who  were  deeply  affected  by  the  Wagnerian 
music  led  me  to  the  thought  that  these  musical 
"  Schwarmer  "  in  their  state  of  musical  en  rapport 
were  in  a  condition  of  self-induced  hypnosis,  and 
further  observation  tended  to  confirm  this  idea.  In 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  emotional  effect  of  the 
music,  these  people  were  putting  forward  their  sub- 
jective natures  at  the  expense  of  their  objective 
relations  to  the  world  ;  for  the  time,  being  in  a  state 
exactly  analogous  to  the  hypnotic  state,  if  not  really 
the  same.  From  this  it  was  but  a  quick  passage  to 
the  thought  that  the  power  of  music,  whatever  that 
might  be,  would  be  displayed  and  felt  in  its  greatest 
and  purest  force  in  conditions  of  complete  ntental 
subjectivity,  when  all  external  connections  and  re- 
lations have  been  removed — a  state  in  which  nothing 
but  the  music  would  exist  for  the  mind — that  is,  a 
complete  hypnotic  state. 


At  the  first  opportunity  for  making  such  experi- 
ments, the  effect  of  music  upon  persons  who  had 
been  put  into  the  hypnotic  state  was  tried  with  re- 
sults of  a  very  interesting  and  remarkable  nature. 
After  a  great  deal  of  research  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  elsewhere  anything  of  the  nature  of  these 
experiments,  or  to  find  anywhere  records  of  such 
decided  effects  of  music  upon  the  physiologic  func- 
tions of  the  body.  These  effects  were  so  constant 
and  so  marked  in  all  of  the  cases  experimented  upon 
that  I  consider  them  worthy  of  report. 

The  number  of  cases  experimented  upon  is  only 
seven,  the  small  number  being  due  to  the  reluctance 
of  the  average  normal  individual  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  hypnotic  experiments ;  but  these  seven 
represented  a  wide  range  of  individual  character 
within  limits  apparently  normal.  Of  this  number, 
five  were  men,  two  were  women.  All  were  healthy 
and  passed  for  normal  individuals,  and  as  possessing 
more  than  an  average  mental  ability.  No  nervous 
or  abnormal  condition  existed  in  any  subject,  and 
only  one  could  be  called  emotional.  Four  were 
physicians  and  teachers,  the  others  students.  No 
one  of  them  had  either  been  hypnotized  before  or  had 
been  especially  interested  in  the  subject.  All  but 
one  consented  to  the  experiments  with  reluctance, 
and  entered  into  the  hypnotic  state  only  because  of 
the  scientific  aim.  No  one  of  the  subjects  was  a  musi- 
cian in  any  practical  way,  and  vvith  but  one  excep 
tion  they  did  not  possess  any  marked  development 
of  the  musical  sense.  In  the  normal  state  music 
produced  no  great  emotional  effect  and  no  apparent 
physiologic  action.     All  but  one  were  more  or  less 


fond  of  musical  sounds,  and  derived  pleasure  from 
the  art. 

As  all  experimental  work  in  hypnotism  is  espe- 
cially liable  to  error  through  deception,  either  vol- 
untary or  involuntary,  on  the  jjart  o(  the  subjects, 
especial  care  was  taken  to  avoid  this,  although  the 
character  of  the  subjects  was  such  as  to  make  this 
precaution  seemingly  unnecessary.  The  experiments 
were  made  at  different  times,  and  no  occasion  was 
given  for  the  imitation  of  results  obtained  in  one 
subject  by  any  of  the  others.  Moreover,  as  the 
chief  effects  were  [>hysiologic,  there  was  no  chance 
for  any  such  deception. 

The  subjects  were  hypnotized  by  the  common 
method  of  fixing  the  eyes,  passing  the  hands  over 
the  head  and  face,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
word-suggestion.  After  several  trials  they  could 
usually  be  brought  into  a  deep  hypnotic  state.  This 
was  done  in  a  room  containing  a  piano,  the  subject 
being  placed  in  a  chair  or  upon  a  lounge  near  the 
instrument.  As  soon  as  the  hypnotic  state  was  in- 
duced the  following  suggestion  was  given  to  the 
patient:  "You  are  dead  to  everything  else  in  the 
world  except  the  music  which  is  now  to  be  played, 
and  you  will  feel  and  know  nothing  but  this  music. 
Moreover,  when  awakened,  you  will  remember  what 
effect  it  has  had  upon  you."  A  composition  would 
then  be  played,  and  the  physiologic  effects  noted  ; 
and  then  the  subject  was  awakened  and  asked  to 
give  his  experience,  and  it  is  the  result  of  some  of 
these  exi>crimenls  that  I  now  wish  to  give. 

Mr.  M.  is  a  physician,  forty  years  old,  fond  of 
music  and  of  rather  emotional  nature.     He  is  easily 
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hypnotized  and  passes  quickly  into  the  deepest 
hypnotic  state.  Wagner's  "  Ride  of  the  WalkQre  's 
was  played  from  the  piano-score.  The  subject" 
pulse  became  at  once  more  rapid,  fuller,  and  of  in- 
creased tension.  As  the  music  continued  the  pulse- 
rate  rose  from  60,  his  normal  rate,  to  1 20  per  minute, 
becoming  very  quick,  full,  and  of  low  tension ;  at 
the  same  time  the  rate  of  respiration  was  increased 
from  18  to  30  per  minute.  The  subject's  face 
showed  great  mental  excitement ;  his  whole  body 
was  thrown  into  motion ;  the  legs  were  drawn  up 
and  the  arms  tossed  in  the  air ;  at  the  same  time 
the  whole  body  was  bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat.  On 
being  awakened  the  subject  said  that  he  did  not  per- 
ceive the  music  as  sound  but  z&  feeling,  and  that  this 
feeling  was  a  sensation  of  wild  excitement,  brought 
on  by  "riding  furiously  through  the  air."  This 
state  of  mind  brought  up  before  him  in  the  most 
realistic  and  vivid  manner  imaginable  the  picture  of 
the  ride  of  Tam  O'Shanter,  which  he  had  seen  years 
before ;  that  almost  immediately  this  became  real  to 
him,  and  in  some  way  he  took  part  in  the  wild 
chase,  not  as  a  witch,  devil,  or  as  Tam,  but  in  some 
way  his  consciousness  was  spread  through  every  part 
of  the  scene,  being  of  it,  and  yet  also  playing  the 
part  of  a  spectator. 

Mr.  O.  is  twenty-two  years  old,  of  average 
musical  and  emotional  development.  He  is  not  so 
easily  hypnotized  as  the  first  subject  and  does  not 
pass  into  such  a  deep  state.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  same  musical  composition,  the  same  effect 
upon  pulse  and  respiration  was  produced,  the 
former  rising  in  rate  from  70  to  120  beats  per  min- 
ute. The  patient's  expression  remained  unchanged, 
and  no  movement  of  the  body  was  made.  The 
skin  was  covered  with  profuse  perspiration.  When 
aroused  the  subject  said  that  he  had  received  a  per- 
fect sensation  of  "riding  furiously  through  the  air," 


ihni  this  feeling  had  created  for  him  a  perfect 
picture  of  a  horse-race  in  the  most  complete  and 
startling  detail. 

The  effect  of  this  composition  upon  all  was  prac- 
tically the   san»e.     All  exi)erienced   a  "feeling  of 
iding,"  which  almost  immediately  brought  up  from 
Hhcir  past  experience  some  association  directly  con- 
nected with  this  state  of  feeling  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
physician  had  at  one  time  Iwen  deeply  impresse<l  by 
large    picture    of   Tam   O'Shanter's    ride ;    the 
Student  had   previously   attended    horse  races  n-ith 
Igreat  interest.     Only  one  of  the  subjects  knew  of 
jlhe  connection  of  the  music  with  the  story  of  the 
"  Walkdrc  ;"  and  to  that  one  it  always  expressed 
and    pictured   the   wild  ride   of  the   daughters   of 
Wotan,  the  s\iiiject  taking  part  in  the  ride. 

It  is  here  to  be  noted  that  the  subjects  could  not 
tell  afterward  what  music  had  been  played  to  them 
while  in    the   hypnotic   state;   and  that  the   same 
composition   jilayed  to   them  while  in   the   normal 
state  produced  no  impression  comparable  with  that 
received  in  the  hypnotic  condition,  and  was  u'tli. 
out  physiologic  effect. 
.      Appended  are  some  pulsclrarings,  taken  from  one 
'  of  the  subjects  during  the  playing  of  the  "  Ride  of 
the   VValkdre."     Though    made  with  a  very   poor 
instrument,  they  were  taken  under  exactly  similar 
conditions,  and  in  the  same  period  of  time,  and  thus 
show  the  relative  changes  in  the  pulse-wnvc  under 
♦he  effects  of  music. 
I        In  ail  of  thesubjects,  after  being  hypnotized,  there 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  rate,  with  a  decrease  in 
size  and  tension. 


As  the  weight  upon  the  lever  was  kept  in  the  same 
place  for  all  of  these  tracings,  the  true  character  of 
the  wave  in  Nos.  3  and  4  is  not  shown,  as  the 
weight  was  oot  properly  adjusted  to  the  higher 
wave. 

Tracing  i. 


Pulse-tracing  in  normal  condition  ;  70  beats  per  minute. 
Tracing  2. 


Pulse-tracing  from  same  subject  in  hypnotic  state;  8a  per  minute. 
Tracing  3. 

iVJUVAJVAJVAJ^ 

Pulse-tracing  from  same  subject,  in  hypnotic  condition,  just 
after  the  playing  of  the  selection  from  Wagner's  "  Die  Walkiire  " 
h.-id  been  begun ;  rate  95  per  minute,  high  and  quick,  tension 
lowered. 

Tracing  4. 

A./vi\AAJ\.AAAAJUj\ 

From  same  subject,  in  hypnotic  condition,  during  height  of 
excitement,  produced  by  same  composition ;  130  beats  per 
minute,  high,  quick ;  tension  low,  marked  irregularity  in  force. 
Tracing  taken  from  the  same  person  in  normal  condition,  after 
violent  exercise,  shows  almost  exactly  the  same  character. 

The  fire-music  from  the  closing  scene  of  the 
"Walkiire"  also  produced  increased  pulse-rate, 
with  greater  fulness  and  less  tension.  To  one  sub- 
ject   it   brought  up  an    image  of  flashing  fire;    to 


another  of  waters  rippling  and  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine ;  to  another,  of  an  ocean  in  which  great 
breakers  threw  up  glittering  spray  into  the  sun- 
shine, the  chief  idea  being  in  evei>f»case  that  of 
"  sparkling^" 

The  "  Walhalla"  motive,  played  in  full,  at  first 
slowed  the  pulse  and  raised  the  tension  ;  later, 
almost  doubling  the  rate  and  lowering  the  tension. 
To  the  subject  it  gave  a  feeling  of  "  lofty  grandeur 
and  calmness,"  and  this  in  turn  brought  back  the 
experience  of  mountain-climbing  made  years  before, 
together  with  the  mental  state  produced  by  the 
contemplation  of  a  landsca|>e  of"  lofty  grandeur." 

The  music  of  the  scene  in  which  Brilnhilde  a[>- 
l)ears  to  summon  Sigmund  to  Walhalla  produced  a 
very  marked  change  in  the  pulse,  which  was  made 
slow,  irregular  in  rhythm,  and  very  small.  The 
respirations  were  decreased  in  rate,  and  became 
gasping ;  the  face  became  pale,  and  covered  with 
cold  jjerspiration.  The  feeling  descril)ed  by  the 
subjects  was  that  of  "death  "  No  definite  impression 
could  or  would  be  described. 

The  effect  of  single  chords  in  certain  relations 
produced  wonderful  effects.  If  durinjj;  the  height 
of  excitement  caused  by  the  "  Ride  of  the  Walkiire," 
in  the  key  of  B  major,  the  chord  of  B  minor  was 
suddenly  and  loudly  played,  a  most  remarkable 
change  was  produced  in  the  subject.  In  the  case  of 
the  physician  all  excitement  suddenly  ceased,  the 
subject's  face  became  ashy  pale,  and  covered  with 
cold  sweat;  the  pulse-rate  dropped  from  I30  to  40 
per  minute,  and  became  very  irregular,  soft,  and 
small;  the  respirations  were  decreased  in  number, 


and  became  sighing  in  character.  The  whole  pic- 
ture presented  was  one  of  complete  collapse,  so 
that  all  who  saw  it  were  alarmed.  On  being 
awakened  the  subject  said  that  he  had  been  op- 
pressed by  a  horrible  fear,  because  "  everything  had 
suddenly  seemed  to  come  to  an  end." 

This  experiment  was  repeated  many  times,  with 
always  the  same  result.  Upon  the  other  subjects  a 
simrlar  effect  was  produced,  with  the  same  sensations, 
but  of  less  intensity.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
none  of  the  others  could  be  put  into  so  complete  a 
state  of  hypnosis  as  this  one  subject.  The  same 
chord  played  in  any  other  relation  than  the  one 
mentioned  produced  no  effect  whatever. 

Many  experiments  similar  to  these  were  tried, 
and  from  the  results  obtained  it  must  be  conceded 
that  music  is  capable  of  producing  remarkable  phy- 
siologic effects  in  persons  in  the  hypnotic  state. 
These  changes  are  most  marked  in  the  circulatory 
system.  The  action  of  the  heart  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  doubled,  or  on  the  other  decreased  two- 
thirds  of  its  rate  almost  instantly,  a  change  that 
cannot  be  produced  by  drugs  or  by  any  form  of 
suggestion.  At  the  same  time  the  other  characters 
of  the  pulse  are  correspondingly  affected.  The  rate 
and  character  of  respiration  can  also  be  greatly 
changed,  and  the  vasomotor  system  is  also  ap- 
parently under  musical  influence. 

Other  curious  effects  were  also  met  with  in  the 
course  of  the  experimentation.  Certain  chords 
produced  in  one  subject,  whenever  they  were 
sounded  in  certain  combinations,  most  marked  and 
painful  contractions  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  of  so 
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intense  a  degree  as  to  catise  pain  for  hours  after- 
ward, ft  was  found,  moreover,  that  the  power  of 
music  was  stronger  than  that  of  word-suggestion. 
One  patient  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  hy7>eresthesia 
|jy  the  playing  of  the  overture  to  "  Tannhailser." 
VVhen  given  a  suggestion  that  a  needle  run  into 
his  arm  would  cause  no  pain  he  shrieked  loudly 
l>ecause  of  intense  pain  produced  by  simple  contact 
of  the  blunt  end  of  the  needle  with  the  surface  of 
the  body.  At  all  other  times  the  spoken  suggestion 
produced  complete  anesthesia.  Connected  with 
the  hyjieresthesia  was  also  an  exaggeration  of  the 
tendon -reflexes. 

It  was  also  found  that  as  a  means  of  producing 
the  hypnotic  state  music  is  far  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary methods.  Different  compositions  seem  to 
vary  in  power  ;  as,  for  instance,  one  subject  could 
be  hypnotized  only  by  the  "  Pilgrims'  Chorus  *' 
from  "  Tannhaiiser."  Usually  before  the  fifth 
measure  was  reached  he  would  be  in  a  complete 
hypnotic  condition  ;  and  by  no  other  means  could 
this  be  accomplished  so  quickly  and  so  perfectly.  It 
mattered  not  where  the  subject  was,  or  what  he  was 
doing  at  the  time,  even  if  in  another  part  of  the 
house  ;  this  piece  of  music,  as  soon  as  he  had  per- 
ceived it,  had  an  irresistible  f)ower  over  him.  It 
became  necessary  finally  to  opixise  this  effect  by 
means  of  word-suggestion,  io  order  to  release  him 
from  its  influence. 

Having  been  told  by  a  physician  who  was  present 
at  some  of  the  experiments  described,  of  a  case  in 
his  knowledge  in  which  certain  combinations  of 
tones  in  orchestral    ]>erformances  produced   sexual 
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orgasms,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  what 
effect  could  be  produced  upon  the  sexual  function 
by  music  popularly  supposed  to  be  suggestive. 
The  passages  from  "  Die  WalkUre,"  "  Tristan  and 
Isolde,"  etc.,  long  severely  criticised  because  of 
supposed  character  in  this  respect,  were  found  to 
produce  only  feelings  of  "longing,"  "frenzy," 
etc.,  but  never  exciting  any  sexual  desire  or  sug- 
gestion. By  the  aid  of  word-suggestion,  such  effect 
could  be  produced,  and  the  emotions  of  "  longing," 
etc.,  could  be  made  identical  with  the  physical 
desire ;  but  never  did  music  of  its  own  accord 
arouse  such  a  state.  And  in  this  connection  it  may 
be  said  that  music  never  directly  aroused  any  purely 
physical  state,  as  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  etc.,  but 
gave  birth  primarily  to  soul-states. 

The  first  effect  of  the  music  was  always  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pure  emotional  state ;  and  this  emo- 
tion brought  up  in  the  subject's  mind,  through  the 
power  of  association,  a  perfect  and  realistic  repro- 
duction of  some  past  experience  most  closely  con- 
nected above  all  other  experiences  with  this  emo- 
tional state.  This  was  always  purely  personal.  If 
the  music  produced  the  feeling  of  "  death,"  as  did 
some  of  the  Wagner  passages,  the  experience  brought 
up  was  always  that  one  death  which  had  most 
deeply  touched  the  subject's  emotional  life.  The 
physiologic  changes  in  circulation,  etc.,  were  partly 
the  direct  outcome  of  this  emotion,  and  partly  the 
result  of  the  secondary  experience.  The  difference 
in  the  effects  of  these  two  factors  could  almost 
always  be  noted.  Thus,  for  example,  the  "  Wal- 
halla"  motive:  when  first  played  it  produced  in- 
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creased  fulnesss  and  tension  of  the  pulse,  tl 
ject  breathing  deeply  but  quietly.  As  the  a 
lion  of  the  mountain -climbing  rose  abov 
mental  horizon  the  pulse  became  quicker, 
lower  tension,  and  the  respirations  became  inc 
in  rate  and  force.  All  of  the  experiments  pre 
rciiuUs  that  could  be  explained  in  this  way,  wi 
exception  of  the  production  in  one  individ 
muscular  cramps  and  hyperesthesia.  Thes« 
ditions  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  the  emt 
state  or  to  the  secondary  state  of  associatioi 
the  subject  put  it :  "  The  tnustc  simply  did  i 
that  was  all  there  was  to  tt." 

The  account  of  the  total  number  of  expcr 
made  in  this  line  might  prove  interesting  re 
as  the  results  certainly  in  themselves  were 
esling;  but  in  each  case  the  effect  was  prac 
corroborative  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  cei 
neither  desirable  nor  safe  to  draw  importan 
elusions  from  results  obtained  in  such  a 
number  of  cases,  and  I  make  this  report  o 
order  to  call  attention  to  the  results  obtaii 
one  set  of  subjects.  As  the  difficulties  att« 
hypnotic  experimentation  are  many,  the  wo 
cessary  to  establish  these  results  more  firmly  i 
done  only  by  those  who  have  unusual  opport 
for  investigation  in  this  line.  To  such  I  lea 
field.  Moreover,  if  music  has  any  thera 
value,  it  must  to  a  chief  extent  be  the  efl 
suggestion  ;  so  that,  if  anything  is  to  be  h<)[ 
from  its  power  it  must  be  along  this  line.  1' 
investigation  must  show  this. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  experimi 
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this  nature  may  be  attended  by  danger.  The 
symptoms  of  collapse  developed  at  times,  with  the 
accompanying  intense  emotional  shock,  might  be 
increased  beyond  the  point  of  safety.  In  indi- 
viduals of  strongly  musical  and  emotional  natures 
disastrous  results  are  not  inconceivable.  There  is 
also  danger  of  establishing  an  hypnotic  habit.  In 
one  subject,  to  whom  the  intense  emotions  and 
vivid  experiences  were  very  pleasant,  the  power  of 
self-hypnosis  under  the  influence  of  music  was 
practised  even  in  public  concerts.  The  habit  was 
broken  by  means  of  word-suggestion.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  hypnotic  experiments  be  con- 
ducted with  great  care,  and  the  possibilities  always 
borne  in  mind. 
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SUGGESTIONS  AND   INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
PREPARING   BRIEFS 


The  attorneys  on  each  3ide  in  every  case  in  Course  f, 

Practice  Court,  are  required  to  prepare  and  tile  with  the 
judge  who  hears  the  law  argument,  a  brief  on  the  law  of 
their  case.  This  brief  is  expected  to  be  a  careful,  clear 
and  Idj^ical  arj;ument  in  support  of  the  position  taken  by 
counsel,  and  to  present  a  thorough,  discriminating  and 
exhaustive  view  of  the  authorities.  Each  brief  will  be 
critically  examined,  and  the  attorneys  presenting  it  will 
be  separately  graded  upon  it,  and  no  brief  will  be 
approved  which  does  not  show  careful  work,  a  reason- 
ably minute  familiarity  with  the  whole  field  covered  by 
the  questions  involved  in  the  case,  a  well-considered  and 
logical  development  of  the  subject,  and  an  effective  arid 
vigorous  marshalling  of  the  authorities. 
FORM  OF  THE   BRIEF 

The  brief  should  be  entitled  in  the  court  and  cause, 
neatly  typewritten,  enclosed  in  a  practice  court  cay^f 
properly  endorsed,  and  signed  hy  the  attorneys  presenting 
it.  it  should  begin  with  an  introductory  portion  headed 
"Statement  of  Facts."  This  should  be  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  they 
are  pertinent  to  the  position  taken  by  tiie  party  prepar,- 
ing  tlie  brief,  on  the  issues  raised  by  the  pleadings.  This 
statement  shuuld  be  sufticiently  full  to  disclose  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  case  which  the  party  is  to  present  U> 
the  court,  but  brevity  should  not  be  unnecessarily  sacri;- 
ficed  to  elaborateness  in  detail. 

The  second  and  main  portion  of  the  brief  should  be 
headed  "Argument."  The  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be 
arranged  and  presented  will  vary  according  to  the  naturp 
of  the  case.     It  is  frequently  advisable  to  state  at  the  be- 
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ginning,  in  the  form  of  propositions,  properly^ 
the  points  whicli  the  party  proposes  to  make,  m^ 
enable  the  court,  by  a  sufficient  preliminary  undo 
ing  of  the  whole  case,  to  appreciate  fully  the 
steps  in  the  argument  as  it  proceeds;  and  in  sucl 
the  body  of  the  brief  should   be   arranged    uns 
enumerated  heads.     Such  subdivisions  of  the 
and  treatment  under  separate  heads,  should 
ever,  be  carried  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  unity  an 
tinuity  of  tlie  argument.       Its  sole  purpose  shouic 
make  the  reasoning  more  clear  and  the  logic 
gression  more  obvious. 

in  presenting  authorities,  it  is  frequently  well  i 
from  judicial  opinions.  But  in  many  cases  a  m< 
stract  statement  from  the  court,  unrelated  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  is  practically  valueless.  If  it  is  ne 
to  set  out  tile  facts  of  the  case,  in  order  to  make  th( 
or  holding  of  the  court  intelligible,  this  statement 
be  brief,  clear  and  pointed,  and  should  deal  solel 
those  facts  wliich  are  material  to  the  particular  p 
tjun  of  law  tor  which  the  case  is  used.  The  mai 
which  the  facts  are  to  be  stated,  the  character  and 
of  the  quotations,  and  the  question  whether  to  q 
give  the  substance  of  the  holding,  are  all  matters  < 
ment,  to  be  determined  by  considering  both  literal 
and  general  effectiveness,  One  common  error  n 
noted — stating  isolated  propositions  of  law,  whic^ 
abstract  are  correct  but  totally  devoid  of  practica 
ticance,  followed  by  the  citation  of  lists  of  autli 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  in  the  majority  c 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  brief -writer  are  not  t 
certain  legal  propositions,  but  to  show  that  certai 
proposions  are  applicable  and  controlling  under  tjij 
tic  facts  of  the  case  in  hand. 

In  discussing  a  question  in  which  the  cases) 
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nus,  it  is  often  well  to  take  them  up  by  states,  presenting 
the  decisiuns  iiv  any  one  state  clironologically,  and  to 
treat  the  doctrines  as  announced  in  the  several  states  as 
matters  for  separate  determination.  The  states  support- 
ing tlie  position  tal\en  by  counsel  may  thus  he  grouped 
together,  and  those  holding  a  contrary  view  may  likewise 
he  grouped.  But  this  method  is  subject  to  the  varying 
e.vegencies  of  the  questions  discussed. 

It  is  often  advantageous,  where  the  cases  are  limited 
ill  number  and  where  the  question  is  so  well-defined  that 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  tiiat  the  opposite  party  will  have 
all  the  authorities  supporting  his  side  of  the  question, 
to  discirss  those  cases,  after  disposing  of  the  favorable 
authorities,  and  to  point  out  any  facts  in  connection  there- 
with which  distinguish  them  from  the  case  at  bar  or 
which  otherwise  impair  their  force.  But  in  perhaps  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  better  to  depend  on  the  strength  of 
your  own  case  alone  rather  that  on  the  weakness  of  your 
adversary's  case. 

Text  writers  of  acknowledged  standing  may  sometimes 
be  quoted,  but  as  a  rale  the  text  books  should  be  consult- 
ed as  guides  to  the  law,  rather  than  embodiments  of  it; 
and  a  brief  showing  too  much  familiarity  with  text  books 
at  the  expense  of  the  cases  is  very  likely,  from  that  very 
fact,  to  be  considered  superficial  and  weak. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  brief  to  deal  at 
length  with  every  authority  which  is  in  point  on  a  given 
feature  of  the  case.  The  best  cases  should  receive  the 
fullest  treatment,  but  where  there  are  a  number  of  cases 
without  distinguishing  marks  of  excellence,  all  to  pre- 
cisely the  some  point,  they  may  be  simply  cited  under 
the  principal  case  which  is  given  more  fully. 

Upon  the  shelves  of  the  Consultation  Room  will  be 
found  hound  volumes  containing  many  hundred  briefs 
filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  and  students  are 


advised  ti)  consult  ihem  and  familiarize  themselves  witti] 
their  general  form  and  charaLteristics. 

FINDING  AUTHORITIES 

In  searching  for  the  law,  tlie  three  guides  to  be  ^m- 
pliiyed  are  the  digests,  the  cyclopedias  and  the  text 
books.  These  are  so  exhaustive  and  so  well  arrtinged 
that  a  reasonable  amount  of  diligence  ought  to  put  one  irt 
possession  of  all  the  authorities  which  exist  on  a  given 
point. 

The  great  digest  of  English  cases  is  Mews'  Digest,  an 
inspection  of  which  will  show  clearly  the  simple  alpha- 
betical plan  upon  which  its  classification  is  based. 

The  great  digest  of  American  cases  is  the  American 
Digest,  Century  Edition,  commonly  called  the  "Century 
Digest."  This  is  an  absolutely  exhaustive  digest  of  all 
cases  decided  by  all  American  courts  from  the  year  1658 
to  the  year  18%,  Its  plan  is,  generally  speaking,  to 
classify  the  hnv  under  concrete  heads  arranged  alpha- 
beticallv.  But  the  mass  of  material  whicii  it  contains  is 
so.  enormous  that  a  somewhat  elaborate  and  arbitrary 
system  of  sub-classification  is  necessary  to  place  that 
material  within  the  convenient  reach  of  those  who  use 
the  digest. 

To  tind  the  cases  in  this  digest  on  a  given  question, 
the  student  should  first  consider  under  what  possible 
general  heads  it  might  f;ill;  and  to  aid  his  memory  as  to 
the  various  titles  of  the  law,  it  miKht  be  well  to  run  over 
the  alphabetical,  list  of  titles  given  in  the  pamphlet 
"How  to  use  the  Century  Digest,"  whicli  hangs  beside 
the  digest  in  the  libr;uy.  Having  noted  those  which 
seem  to  be  closely  related  to  the  subject  under  investi- 
gation, he  should  turn  to  each  one  of  these  in  the  digest 
and  examine  the  introductory  "Scope  note"  and  "Anal- 
ysis" which  he  will  find  there.  These  will  indicate 
whether  the   precise   point   upon  which  he  Is  at  work  is 
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treated  uader  that  particular  topic.  Hf  should  also  ex- 
amine the  exhaustive  list  of  "Cross-references"  wliicli 
follows  the  "Analysis"  under  each  topic,  and  look  up 
each  cross-reference  which  appears  to  touch  the  point  in 
question.  Every  proniisinn  lead  should  be  followed  out, 
notwithstanding  one  may  already  have  found  a  place 
where  the  desired  authorities  seem  to  be  collected,  for 
the  various  divisions  of  the  law  are  so  closely  interrelated 
that  cases  may  frequently  be  placed  under  any  one  of 
several  heads  with  almost  equal  propriety,  and  the  best 
cases  are  often  found  where  they  are  least  expected. 

After  exhausting  the  Century  Digest,  the  annual  Di- 
gests from  1896  down  to  date,  which  are  arranged  on  the 
same  scheme  of  classiticati(jn,  should  be  examined,  the 
student  looking  under  each  head  which,  in  the  Century 
Digest,  was  found  to  contain  material  in  point. 

In  using  the  cyclopedias  much  the  same  general 
method  should  be  employed,  and  by  examining  the  tab- 
ular outline  or  analysis  at  the  begining  of  each  article 
which  seems  to  be  related  to  the  question  under  investi- 
gation, and  by  looking  up  all  promising  cross-references, 
the  cases  wanted  may  usually  be  found  with  consider- 
able readiness. 

In  using  text  books,  the  indices  and  tables  of  contents 
will  usually  disclose  whether  the  desired  information  is 
contained  in  the  book,  and  all  available  text-books  upon 
the  general  subject  and  upon  closely  allied  subjects  should 
be  examined. 

A  convenient  method  of  keeping  notes  of  the  author- 
ities found  in  these  preliminary  searches  is  to  enter  up 
the  citations  as  fast  as  found,  under  the  name  of  the 
proper  state,  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  or  card  being  de- 
voted to  each  state.  As  fast  as  new  cases  are  discovered, 
from  whatever  source,  they  should  be  added  at  once  so 
that  no  reference  shall  be  lost  or  mislaid.     In  studying 


the  ;ititliurities  after  the  references  have  been  collected, 
tney  rriiiy  very  conveniently  be  taken  up  by  states,  and 
full  notes  should  be  made  lor  subsequent  use  in  drawint: 
up  the  brief  and  preparing  the  oral  argument. 

Finally,  in  all  work  done  in  preparing  the  brief,  b«>th 
in  determining  upon  and  developing  the  line  of  argument 
and    in  studying  the  authorities,  the  FACTS  of  the  case 
should  be  constantly  and  clearly  borne  in  mind. 
THE  ORAL  ARGUMENT 

This  is  something  entirely  distinct  from  the  brief,  and 
should  be  prepared  as  such.  The  attorney  who  opens 
the  case  for  each  side  must  give  a  clear  and  connected 
statement  of  the  facts  of  his  case  so  far  as  he  relies  upon 
them  as  the  basis  of  his  argument.  Unless  the  court 
clearly  understands  the  facts  out  of  which  the  issues 
arise,  the  argument  on  tne  law  will  be  largely  a  wasted 
effort. 

The  brief  may  be  used  as  a  memorandum  to  assist  the 
memory  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  but  no  extended 
reading  from  the  brief  will  be  allowed.  Bot)ks  contain- 
ing  the  authorities  may  be  used,  but  the  facts  of  the  cases 
cited  must  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  attorneys  to  be 
given  without  reference  to  the  reports,  and  only  short 
and  p<iinted  extracts  from  the  opinions  of  courts  should 
be  read.  So  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  law  of  :iny  case  cited,  the  attorney 
should  be  able  readily  to  give  the  facts,  the  issue,  the 
form  in  which  the  question  was  presented,  reasoning  of 
the  court,  and  the  decision. 
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A  wiw  l^lin  pliiloMpher  utiee  tvuiarked.  afl«r  •  earefd 

■■iiiiipiiriruiii   of   iTsI   (KK'try  niul   the   iniitatjou,  id 

ni'iicli-,  ilinl  a  |iiit-t  niiist  Im-  Uirn,  tioi  made.     ]i. 
malic  Koiimii  wny,  Uv  iiicmiiI   l<i  tiiiplv  Ihnt   llio  clM-iue  atfiatc 
tli&i  inypiiHs  iIk-  ix-ni  pod   to  pxpress  his  hnniing  ihouglils  id 
tiactyhe   bexmiii'lery.   cauiioI    bv   iiiduoed    In    bother    with 
ordiiiiini'    iiihii,    im    iiintt<^r    liow    deeply    hr    may    delve    into 
pioNidy.    nor    liow    haiuly    Uf    iimy    Inn'oiiie    wilb    his    f«*t— J 
that  is  III  way,  hl.s  put'tif  feet. 

Thjis  iliclniii  h<i«  ever  ttiiiee  been  aeeviited  ati  a  true  8t«tc-J 
iiiPiit.     We  Imve  cfliiPufliMl  (o  the  poet  a  soli  of  ili\-ine  birth- J 
rijtlit,   by   virtue  of   whirh    he  eoiuesf   iiilo  the   world    forfor- 
daineil  nnd  predestined  to  xing.     fiy  the  saiuc  tukou,  lb«  ruiii*! 
moil  or  pirdeii   variety   of  rhymester,  poinding   out    bis  coui- 
iiionptnev  jiiistles,   is    forever   liaiiished    frnni    the    N'nlballa  of 
I'oets.   because   destiny   did    not    al    I>ii1h   set    its   divine  iiuurkj 
oil   iiis   forehead. 

Tbis  widespread  mid  fully  justilied  prejudiee  o^nst] 
iiiritalioii  and  ailitirial  poet«,  no  doubt,  areounts  for  tbe  re-] 
fusal  of  universities  and  other  institutions  of  learuing  tol 
esialijiHh  s«'hools  of  |)oeliT.  They  aiv  i-eady  to  turn  out  lu] 
urdi'i-  lawyer.s,  doctoi-s,  engineers,  dcntist.s,  |)liariiuu'ists.  fame 
eis,  learhers,  preacliei-s,  future  eaplains  of  industry,  uratuns] 
uctoi-s,  artists,  diplomats  and  any  liesired  variety  of  wi««( 
iiieit.  But  they  will  not  nt tempt  to  make  p<iels.  Neither  viUj 
tlii'V  atteinpl  the  mnniifnetiire  of  newspaper  men. 

TIIK  BOHN   NKWSl'APKR    MAN. 

I'roiii  which  it  is  fair  to  argue  that  newspaper  nien,  lik 
poets,  aix"  bom  and  not  made— or,  at  least,  that  our  universi-1 
lies  believe  it  quite  impossible  to  atteinpl  the  manufacture  of] 
s<i  eomplieated  and  e.xtraordiimry  a  jiiece  of  human  mcchaiusui.I 

The  tremendous  compliment   implii-d   in  this  reluctance  o£| 
our  hifzlier  institutions  of  leaniiiifr,  would  doubtless  cauae  the] 
xvorkin;:  joumalisis  of  the  counlrj'   to  indulge  in  a  chest   ex- 
|iaiision  rivalinii  tlial   of  pouter  )ii);voiis,  if  they  wen?  not 
busy.      It   is  perlectly   obvious,   liowever,  that   ever  and   anon] 
n   iiew.spaper  man   is  Ixmi ;   Ihe   mystery   lies  in   lunv   he  uver 
contrives  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  that  vocation  for  wltieh 
he  was  pre<lestined.     Most  of  the  successful  jounialist.s  of  the, 
day,  if  aaked  how  they  attained  their  present  stale,  would 
compelled   to  bfiri'ow  Topsy's  explanation   and   say   that   thej 


"jiml  growwL"  And  many  a  city  editor,  ^-uaniug  in  weariness 
iind  despair  over  llie  exm-rable  "eopy"  tiirneil  in  l>y  Imll'- 
Ixikeii  i-epurters,  vainly  longs  t'nr  the  estHbli.slnnent  "f  sonie 
sohool  for  jonrnnlisni,  wlieif  tliesi'  cjillow,  rhi>u;;li  pi"e<iestineil 
lines   tnifiht   acquire  the   nulitneiits   dl"   their   enllin^. 

I  should  be  the  la«t  to  lieny  that  souu*  native  gifto  ara 
ref^uire(i  for  tlie  making  of  a  {toihI  newspaper  man.  Silken 
purses  aiv  no  more  easily  to  b<'  derived  fifini  pijj's  ears  in  the 
newspaper  world  than  elsewhere.  Indeeil,  siieh  is  my  i)ride 
in  (he  viicatiim  whieh  we  have  jrathered  here  to  discn.ss,  that 
I  believe  a  gi'^at*''  variety  of  gifts  is  neede<l  for  it  than  ftir 
almost  any  other  of  nnxlern  life.  The  acumen  of  the  lawyer, 
the  aecuraey  of  the  engineer,  the  iinnginntion  of  the  artist,  the 
intuition  of  the  physician,  the  inspiration  of  the  |>reacher.  the 
keen  observolion  of  the  scientist,  the  lucidity  of  the  teacher  — 
ai-e  not  ail  these  tpialities  of  the  highest  value  to  the  jour- 
nalist t 

But  it  is  to  be  observcMl  that  iu  none  of  these  callings  is 
the  rigor  of  discipline  relaxed,  becaus*'  of  the  possession  of 
iiflturnl  ((ualities.  If  the  law  student  have  an  nnalylieul  mind. 
s<i  nnich  the  more  reason  for  training  it  to  Hnd  its  way  thnmgii 
the  complexities  and  abstnisities  nf  the  law.  The  fervor  of 
the  theological  student  is  no  bar  to  his  deep  study  of  the 
higher  criticism.  The  medic  who  has  a  gift  for  diagnosis  is 
not  thei-eby  absidved  from  the  thorongh  conquest  of  anatomy. 
The  engineer-to-be  must  learn  by  riinl  of  much  labor  the  uses 
of  the  tools  that  niatliematics  provides,  and  he  may  not 
escape  that  labor,  even  if  iinlnn-  lia.-^  made  him  clear-^-isioned 
and  painstaking. 


THK  ISHMAKL  <iF  PROFKSSIOXS. 


In  short,  the  modern  almu  mater  stands  ready  to  train 
a  man  foi'  almost  any  vocation  r)f  life  .save  (hat  of  new-*- 
paper  work.  He  who  would  fit  himself  for  newsgathering, 
or  for  some  one  of  the  various  speeialized  branches  of  the 
profession  for  which  that  is  the  basis,  must  be  content  with 
such  cultural  studies  as  he  may  think  it  wise  to  indulge  in, 
and  leave  the  prncticul  knowledge  (o  l)e  ac(|aired  in  the  hard 
school  of  actual  exi>erience.  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  why 
journalism  should  thus  be  treated  as  the  Ishniael  of  the  pro- 
fessions: I  onlv  know  the  fact. 


PIOKEER  SCHOOLS  OF  JOITIXALISM. 

Thriv  «re  iiul   waiitiii;;,  however.  ti^B  nf   an    iiwakegaiii^' 
tn   the   extent    hikI    ini|Hirtjiiu'e   ■>!'   this    tinlinrd    tield    in    tlie 
nrnlile  Mlfetrhest  of  university  usefuluens.     Some  of  the  moir  , 
|ir<i(rressiv«.   iii^titutiouti  of   the   country    have    put    forth   «n- 
riounceiiienli)  of  indioate  xcfaotils  of  jonrnalisai.      They  havel 
furiiishtsl  rnrripnU,   in   which   the  cimrses  i>f   study   iu   otlier  I 
d('|>nrtnii'iits   have   lK>en    lil>en\llv   lirawn   iipnn.   and    l»i    whicli 
hove   Imsmi   jul(le<l  oui-  or  Iwn   practical   ciiurses   in    uewspapci 
wiirk.     S<>  far  iis  I  know,  not  more  tiinn  thi^ee   or  four  such 
experinientit  are  lU'out.     But  lliey  are  full  of  promise  for  what 
may  ronie   out   of  them.      From   Kueh   h«tfiiii<ing8,    especially 
in   the  iitate  universities,  niuKt  scijools  of  .journalism   spring. 
It  may  !«•  thai  they  nnisl  ^tow  up  nt  first  beneath  the  foster- 
injr  (tliade  of  smme  of  the  othei-  and  older  departments,  or  it 
may  U'  thai    ihey  would   iH'tter  be  a.ssiniilate<l    with    the  new 
(Icpartiiients  which   are  beirinning  to  train   up   hnsiiieas  inen. 

Rnl  here  in  the  University  of  MinnetMita,  despite  the 
iirpenl  call  for  work  of  thi.<»  kind,  not  only  from  those  within 
Ihe  institution  who  want  to  lit  themselves  for  newspaper  work, 
but  from  the  newspapers  themselves  which  are  always  in  aeeA 
of  alerl.  Irainetl  men.  nothing;  lia-x  yet  been  done  — unless,  in-  i 
(lt>e<l,  Ihe  orKttniuition  of  this  seminar  on  a  volunt«rT  and 
irn-irular  basis,  and  the  invitinR  in  of  members  of  the  craft 
to  dispense  such  wisdom  as  Ihey  may  have  ijamered  in  the 
fnllneKs  of  their  experience,  shall,  happily,  prove  the  embryo 
from  which  in  time  ii  full  coun*  in  jounialistn  may  he  gen- 
erated, ('ertainly,  no  Ix'tter  way  could  l)e  devisetl  to  impress 
upon  Ihe  ivi.'ents  the  numbers  and  the  earnedlness  of  the 
students  who  deintr  such  a  course, 

AcvrmrNO  thk  tools  of  the  trade. 


I  do  not  mean  to  a.siieH  (hat  any  university  can  turn  out 
expert    newspaper  men.  simply   by  ofTeriug  a   series  of   well  1 
arranjre<l  eours»'s,  or  even  by  a  judicious  intonnixture  of  prmr-  i 
tical  work  with  slndy.     Aclual  experience  is,  of  course,  nec- 
essary', just  as  it  is  in  any  other  callin^j.     Clinics  and  hospital 
observation  in  connection  with  a  Ihomujrh  course  of  medical  | 
study  do  not  produce  an  actual  <loctor— only  a  potential  one. 
He  must  have  the  prnctice— the  heavy  i-esponsibility  of  human] 
life  dependiiijf  upon    his  own   efforts,   to   develop   him.      But 
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wEen  he  leaves  the  university,  he  has  beeu  equipped  by  the 
generous  state  with  the  tools  t)f  his  trade,  niifl  has  been 
taught  how  to  use  Iheiii.  Success  in  lite  now  depends  largely 
upon  how  well  he  iaipmves  his  opportunities,  how  he  keeps  up 
with  the  progress  of  his  i>rofes8ion,  how  he  develops  under  the 
stimulus  of   active   responsibility. 

Similarly,  the  newspaper  man  ought  to  be— but  is  not— 
fumiahed  by  the  state  with  the  equipment  for  his  highly 
important  work  in  the  world.  He  is  left  to  acquire  (his  equip- 
ment in  the  hard  school  of  experience.  Sometimes  he  ac- 
quires it— and  sometimes,  alas!  he  does  not.  Sometimes  he 
goes  on  growing  in  his  profession,  and  by  sheer  force  of  tal- 
ent and  industry  rises  into  the  full  measure  of  what  a  maker 
of  newspapere  ought  to  be.  Oftenei-.  he  finds  the  handicap 
of  early  lack  of  training  too  heavy.  He  goes  en  to  the  end 
of  his  days  making  bad  "copy,"  multiplying  the  work  and  the 
profanity  of  the  desk  man  who  handles  his  stuff,  ctogrging 
that  modem  miracle  of  mechanisin.  the  making  of  the  news- 
paper. He  may  be  a  horn  reporter;  the  "'nose  for  news," 
so  prized  in  tJie  craft,  may  l)e  so  prominent  a  feature  of  his 
mental  physiognomy  that  he  is  a  veritable  t'yrano  de  Berge- 
rac  of  journalism.  Yet  his  inability  to  write  ii  gootl  story, 
even  after  he  has  secured  all  the  infonnation  necessarj'  for 
its  composition,  is  a  fatal  defect  that  will  always  depress 
his  earning  capacity,  will  always  prevent  his  rise  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  will  never  be  able  to  enjoy  the  l-.igher  salan', 
the  remunerative  drudgery  of  the  desk  man  — for  he  who  can- 
not write  good  "copy,"  cannot  edit  bad  "copy"  into  gootl. 
He  ■will  never  reach  that  pinnacle  of  the  reporter's  ambition, 
a  post  as  Washingtiiii  corresptmdent.  The  other  good  things 
of  newspaper  life,  the  liigii-ela.ss  assignments,  are  not  for  him. 

THE  UNIVKRSITY'S  TWOFOLD  DUTY. 

From  the  slaudpoiuL  of  tlic  young  man,  therefore,  and 
when  I  say  "young  man"  I  mean  the  term,  of  course,  in  a 
common  gender  sense.  inchLsivc  of  lioth  .sexes-  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  young  man,  stririiig  to  train  himself  for  u  jour- 
nalistic career,  an<l  eager  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and 
his  opportunities,  there  can  he  little  doiiht  of  the  university's 
dutj'  toward  him.  Bnt  there  is  the  larger  view  to  be  con- 
sidered—the univei-sity's  duty  toward  the  state,  the  commu- 
nitj'.    Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  university  trouble  it- 


mlt  wiib   (nUninfr  up   npwKpaper   nipti.  wbn    in    m^rv   point 

of  iuiifil>«T»  f'ftnii  u  roinpBrativrly  tiisifniitirant  plement  in  thf 
world  t  Why  slicuili)  llip  iiiiiviTsily.  olrently  uitiltiphjuw  ill  it> 
ruitrliulitii^.  Inkf  oil  uiiutlier  prolVinsioii,  when  Umee  witii 
u'liirli  it  in  alirittly  poncenici]  are  absorbing  it«  beirt  energi«»< 
iiikI  ik-iimii<)iii(:  the  i'X(H>n<Uture  of  it*  full  inconie— and  ihw 
Miiiit'f  It  IH  Hiirh  lioiibts  as  tlicsr,  1  t'l-el  xiire,  that  have  le<l 
the  hortnl  oC  n-jpMits  liithcrto  to  reject  iiropiKsak  fniui  thr 
nrarloinir  I'nriilty  fur  lR->riiinin>r  Journalism  rourseis  even  un  a 
huDlblr  mill   twiprplrntioiis  scalr. 


AS  TO  THK  Kl'MBER  i)F  THK  INTERESTED. 

Ituiibis  B.S  lo  llie  iiuiub«r  of  xtuUent6  inteivsttHl  uioy  be 
reiMilvtHl  by  Ibe  orgiuiizatiou  and  lar)fc  iticinbertthip  of  tlii»  | 
MMiiitiar.  by  tile  K^'iieral  iutpit'st  taken  by  the  student  body  in 
iiiiiveptily  (niblioati'ins,  and  by  tin-  tfHeclion  I  hat  the  offrr- 
iii(r  ')(■  fiicilitief  (nr  prcpnratnry  m-wspaper  training,  wouUI 
iiiidoiibtfilly  i-PMiilt  in  nn  inrreasing  iiiiniber  of  iiialriiMilato. 
pnlrriiifT  the  iiiiiverstity  to  take  advanla(j^*  of  thi«w  facilities 
The  opjiort unity,  niorvovfr.  would  attruol  many  to  newspaper 
work,  wtio  now  pufMu-  n  merely  oultiiral  course  without  any 
spwitlc  career  in  view.  It  would  jrive  point  and  pur|>ot««  tn  | 
the  sludies  of  many,  which  Hit-  now  merely  ile.Miltory  anil 
liaphaxani, 

III  melt'  point  of  niiniheiK,  too,  llie  newspaper  cmft  occii- 
pie»  a  lar((pr  place  in  the  world  than  might  be  .uuKpe^tcd 
by  the  uninformed.  The  reporter  is  but  the  bei^nnin^,  the 
lia.si!<  of  multiforni.  occupulionuJ  activity.  The  staff  of  vvtry 
larjri'  daily  iuclnde.-i  ii  i:reat  variety  id'  specialists  and  experts 
.  in  dKYerent  Helds.  most  of  whom  Ix^^an  as  ivporters.  Then 
then-  an-  the  trade  papers,  the  ww^klics  of  vnnoiis  kinds,  and 
even  the  magazines,  which  nowadays  uir  encroaching  more 
and  more  on  the  tlehl  of  news  exploitation,  and  eumbiuing  the  | 
priiclice  of  ihc  twin  arts  of  litoralm-e  mid  jimrnalism.  It 
must  bi-  c<inee<le<l,  also,  that  for  him  who  hopes  to  win  place 
us  a  liliTiiry  man.  a  rn-ator  of  litenitutt'  rather  than  a  mere 
n-corder  of  news,  or  writer  of  e|>hemeral  criticism  and  com- 
iiienl,  no  better  training',  no  better  i)i-eparati<m  conld  ptttvibly 
Ik-  devist'd  than  such  nnivci>ity  C4>iii-ses  as  we  are  here  dis- 
ciis-Kinir.  <*f  pertinence  in  this  connection,  Uki,  is  a  e«)mpnra- 
lively  new  ilevelopmeni  of  the  complex  moilem  newBpnpcrj 
system,  the  i-volulion  of  the  "ad"  writer-  the  expert  in  the] 
eonstniction  cd'  attractive  and  eflfective  advertising  matter. 

e 


THE  UPLIFTING  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER. 

But,  aside  from  the  question  of  how  uiauy  of  those  seek- 
ing an  education  in  the  university  are  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  journalistic  courses,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  broader 
<|Ucstion  of  what  tlie  university  can  contribute  toward  the 
uplifting:  of  the  newspaper,  that  great  and  growing  factor  in 
modern  life.  When  you  consider  the  one  fact  that  for  a  large 
fraction  of  the  people,  newspaper  reading  forms  practically 
all  the  reading  indulged  in,  while  for  another  large  fraction  it 
constitutes  the  principal  item,  the  high  importance  of  the  form 
and  character  of  that  reading  is  evident. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  very  desirable  that  the  public  should  go  to 
tiie  "wells  of  English  undefiled"  that  offer  refreshment  in  the 
fields  of  literature.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  however,  we 
of  today  take  our  English  from  the  newspapers.  I  grieve  to 
say  that  newspaper  English  is  far  too  frequently  of  such  de- 
based quality  as  to  threaten  the  corruptiim  of  the  language 
of  everyday  use. 

There  are  two  principal  contributor>'  factoi-s  to  this  state 
of  affaii-s— the  mad  haste  with  which  newspapers  are  put  to- 
gether, and  the  sad  lack  of  traming  in  the  writing  of  English 
that  characterizes  most  of  the  raw  material,  from  which  news- 
paper workere  are  made.  Since  haste  is  a  necessary  factor, 
the  remedy  lies  in  training.  It  follows  that,  if  the  universiti/ 
furnishes  the  training,  the  benefits  will  accrue  not  only  to  the 
neirspaper  workers  thernselve.i.  but  to  ererif  person  who  reads 
newspapers. 

This  consideration  puts  the  importance  of  establishing 
schools  of  journalism  in  connection  with  the  universities 
of  the  land  on  a  highei'  and  broader  basis.  It  makes  the 
university's  duty  paramount,  since  in  no  way  could  a  greater 
intensive  influence  on  the  .speech  of  the  community  at  large 
be  exerted  than  by  the  imj)rovenient  of  newspaper  English. 

Here  is  a  great  engine  ready  at  hand  for  the  reform  of 
the  vernacular,  for  the  setting  up  of  higher  standards  and 
purer  ideals  of  language.  That  engine  is  now  doing  but  in- 
different work,  whereas  it  might  be  made  to  accomplish  mucii, 
if  the  universities  of  the  land  provided  the  facilities  for  im- 
proving its  mechanism. 


A  SYSTEM  OP  NEWSPAPER  ETHICS. 

Of  even  more  iniportauce,  liuwever,  titan  the  fon 
AiuMncan  iiewxpapor  \»  its  rontenl.  That  brings  w  to 
iliiestion  lit'  nowspopcr  ethics,  and  tbf  farther  quad 
wht'Uior  iiinven.itv  trniniiije:  could  not  be  made  lo  yaiti  •  liig 
etiiirni  staiiflai^l  IVir  the  world  of  juurnaliiiuj.  Th*  eoii  irf 
ethics  that  obinins  in  the  legal  profession — is  ii  not  eoD 
bom  Y  Thr  cod''  tliat  controls  the  conduct  of  tb<*  niedkal 
fessiou  — is  it  not  tirxt  taught  uud  impressed  upon  the 
student  in  thr  uie<lical  department  t  One  wooden  wMiMr. 
in  the  course  of  time.  I'.llegiute  schooli*  of  JoiinialLnil  caS 
hoi  build  up  in  a  Hiniilai  way  a  body  of  rviies  of  condu 
would  make  for  uplift  in  thai  profession. 

I  believe  tJiat  the  average  newnpapor  is  bi>ii(>si,  tJuit"in 
public-spirited,  that  it  i^i  deeply  concerned  in  the  welfan  > 
the  coinmunily  where  it  thrives,  and  of  tbe  coinnionveilli 
in  which  it  circulatei«.  One  hears  ul  times  much  loow  lift 
ab<iut  I  be  venality  uf  the  press,  but  in  the  coarse  of  a  baf 
service  in  various  newspaper  capacities,  1  have  never  kno 
a  tunc  when  I  he  honest,  fearless,  unsclfisli  etiilors  did  nut 
outnuinher  those  who  might  even  be  .<sn.spected  of  ha\ing  M- 
other  character. 

But  the  American  press  has  been  very  thuruurhlv  ornii- 
mercialiised  in  the  Inst  decade  or  two.  The  newspaper  h» 
come  to  be,  more  and  more,  n  .strictly  business  enterpru*. 
mid  its  success  lm.«  come,  more  and  more,  to  Im?  nieasurnl  M' 
ihe  profits  it  can  be  made  lo  yield.  In  spile  of  tins  comiiivr- 
cialization.  however,  a  high  standard  of  conduct  has  btet 
fairly  maintained.  Whether  this  springs  from  an  ii  ■ 
belief  Ihal  honesty,  public  spirit  and  public  servict 
good  dividends,  or  from  aspir.ttions  that  ai-e  not  mercenary. 
is  beside  the  mark.  The  point  is,  that  tiie  newspaper  tt  a 
(juasi-puhlic  institution  witli  tremendons  powers  for  good  nr 
evil. 

THE  POWER   OF  PrBLIClTV. 


Wp  are  .iust  beginning  to  realize  the  power  of   pi 
What   a  scurrying  there  is,  in  the  dark  places  of 
vice  and  s<innlor,  when  the  searchliglil  of  the  preaa  pours 
dazzling  lieams  of   publicity   into   them!     And,  on    the   otl 
hand,  how  vitally  important  it  is  that  this  searchlight  shot 
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not  bf  huEiiised,  llial  it  slionld  do  its  appointed  work  withotit 
fear  f>r  favor! 

Can  yon  think  of  any  nioi-e  essential  anil  lielpful  work 
for  a  great  nniversity,  than  to  traiii  younp  raeu  for  this  work, 
tn  inculcate  in  them  an  appi-eciation  of  the  lilessings  conferred 
by  the  frocdoin  of  the  press,  to  tii-e  them  with  a  holy  zeal  for 
the  j.Tcal  work  that  waits  to  be  done  by  the  pressT 

The  newspaper  can  he  made  the  physician  to  the  body 
politic;  it  can  keep  its  linger  on  the  jiublic  pulse;  it  can 
dia^ose  the  diseases  Ihaf  threaten,  from  the  symptoms  that 
eannot  escape  its  skilful  vigilance ;  it  can  point  out  the  reme- 
dies that  itiiist  be  applied  and  the  regimen  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed, lo  bring  about  u  cui-e.  The  prophylactic  value  of  the 
brilliant  white  light  of  publicity  is  sometimes  almost 
miraculous. 

A  MISSOURI   INSTANCE. 

I  rend  only  the  other  day  of  a  case  that  is  exli-euiely  perti- 
iifut  at  this  point.  The  TTnivereity  of  Missouri  is  one  of  the 
snmll  hand  of  advanced  iustitutions  that  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions lor  schools  of  journalism.  The  Misstjuri  students  issue 
a  sninll  daily  paper,  under  the  supervision  of  this  school.  It 
chanceil  thai  an  miporJaiit  public  service  franchise  was  about 
to  be  given  away  by  the  city  of  Columbia,  without  due  con- 
sideration. The  public  wa.«  ignorant,  or  apathetic.  The 
students'  daily,  a  few  days  before  final  action  was  to  be  taken, 
printed  the  terms  of  the  franchise,  and  analyzed  them  so 
that  their  purjiose  was  plain.  It  was  a  simple,  expositorj- 
iirtirlc,  iuid  ill  no  sense  an  attack.  It  was  an  effort  to  let  in 
the  light.  The  effect  was  magical.  When  the  council  met 
to  take  (inal  actum,  it  did  not  dare  carry  through  the  well- 
laid  plans.  Tlie  ordinaiu*  was  held  up  for  further  study  and 
cousiderBtioii.  The  city  of  Cohimbia  liad  been  saved  from  a 
.serious  blunder,  by  the  simple  exi)edient  of  turning  on  the 
light. 

HOW  TO  CI'RK  THR  "YKLLOWS." 


I  would  be  the  last  man,  however,  lo  deny  that  there  are 
[Certain   degenerate   tendencies  to  he   noted    nowadays   in   the 
Liueriean  press.     These  tendencies  are  included   in  the  pic- 
turesque term,  "yellow  journalism,"  a  term  which  is  sufficiently 
iescriptive  and  well  understood  to  make  an  exposition  of  its 


nipaning;  nnner««Mi7.  This  in  neither  the  Udi«  nor  the  pla 
fur  niiy  cxti-nded  p«nsi<iorntioti  nf  th<'  "yellows."  and  how  tlir 
may  be  nbatt^i.  It  is  p\'ideiit.  Iiovrever.  that  I  bey  are  due 
the  inteiisi-  rnni|irlitioii  tliitl  has  nnsifii.  (i>  a  aeiiiiel  ttt  til 
thornuffli  rnitiiiifreialixatiim  of  llie  pces^. 

Almost    niotie    nmoiii;    the    great     iiiiHlern    indiiMries.    tiM 
husinot*    of    iiialdiiff    iiewi»|>npei's    tins    preseired    the    nile    ul 
I'oriipetilioii,  whieh  w»»  mier  supposed  to  l)e  the  life  of  lra<le.j 
The  hiisiiiesK  baHis  of  tiewispaper  success,  of  course,  is  rireula-' 
tioti,  and  upon  llial  haxis  rests  the  important  superstructure  ofl 
iidveiiisiiiir  patronaKv.     The  lanrer  the  circulation,  the  hifrfaerf 
thi>  ndvertisiiiiL'  rule,  and  the  jn"ealer  the  i>rofil  that     with  care-f 
ful  tUHita^iMMciil   may  t>e  derived.     This  well   uiidersttxMl  prin- 
ciple  leads   newspapers  oftentimes   into    frenziet?    rivalry    fori 
readers.     Forjjettinj;  that   character  of  circulation  is  j|nife  as 
important   aa  extent  of    circtilation,    they    indulge    in   daily 
or^'ies  of  sen!>alionnlism  to  which  the  public  is  cordially  in\'ited. 

While  the  "yellows''  was  not  an  unknown  disease  b<>fore  tlie  | 
coniin;.'  of  Williniu  If.  Hearst,  we  have  that  a.stule  and  un- 
scnipulous  journalist  to  thank  for  much  of  the  |»erfer\nd  and  | 
pictnresfpic  debauchery  that  piu«eR  for  journalism  uraon)r  the 
unthinking,  while  it  uutkcs  the  judicious  ^eve.  William  R. 
Hearst  has  set  up  false  i;ods  for  newspaper  workers  l4>  wor- 
ship: he  liiu^  introduced  uliominatioiis  into  print:  he  has  de- 
hase<l  the  public  taste  and  corrupted  the  public  miwd. 

The  aelf-respectiuir   newspapers  of  the  country  are  estlHi 
heavily   in   the   majority,  and  they   may  Ik-  confidently  relied] 
upon  to  resist   with  ihtclli'.;i'ucc  and  enerjfj'  the  effort   to  e«^l 
Tnith  down  from  her  pedestal  and  set  up  thereon,  that  tawdry' 
and  disreputable  fenuile  yclept  Smuotinnnliitm.     But   to  carry, 
on  this  battle  for  riphteousreas,  this  campaign  for  clean  newst- 1 
papers,  they  need  the  support  and  assistance  that  the  universi- 
ties  can    frivc.      Obviously,    the    most    effective   way    in    which 
it  can  be  jfiven   is  by  relievin(r  the  newspapers  of  the   heavy  , 
bunlen  of  Irainintr  yoiinjr  men   in   the  elenientals  of  the   pro- 
fesaion. 

THK  CURRUTLUM  OF  JOITINALISM. 

I  have  attem|)ted  to  (joint  out  cursorily  8<nne  of  the  r«aa(ma1 
why  the  teachiiifr  of  journalism  slinuld  be  undertaken  by  the  I 
hiirher  institutions  of  education.  Perhaps,  in  the  reinainini;! 
time  at  i-ur  disp<isal.  it   may  be  of  interest  to  consider,   frniuj 
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a  prnctioal  pi)iiit  f>f  view,  what  the  curriculum  of  a  school  of 
juurnalisni  ouglit   tu  include. 

0bv)(iU8ly.  (he  delenninalion  ■>('  lliis  (luestion  depeiuls 
laiTscly  on  what  e(|uipiiipn(  the  eiiibi-j-o  journalist  is  likely  to 
need  in  the  jiractice  of  his  profession.  It  is  e<]ually  obvious 
that,  while  those  who  practice  other  pn)fessions  become  spe- 
cialists ill  a  well  defined  department  of  human  knowledge  and 
skill,  the  journalist  has  more  or  less  nwd  of  all  sorts  and  coii- 
ililioris  of  knowledge. 

The  tantalizing  will-o"-the-wi.sp  which  the  reporter  chases  so 
assiduously  — the  "frfio<l  ston-"— is  likely  to  bob  up  in  any  field 
of  human  endeavor,  and  to  be  concerned  with  any  phase  of 
human  life.  No  science  so  obscure,  no  liiu*  of  seaiX'h  so 
recondite,  no  art  so  caviar  to  the  {reneral,  that  it  may  not. 
nt  some  lime,  yield  a  "jtood  slory."  Tbe  reporter  who  search** 
out  that  jitiod  story,  has  so  much  the  better  cliance  of  success, 
if  he  approachej'  it  with  some  advance  knowledge,  however 
supei-ficial.  on  the  .subject. 

THE  NEED   OF  WIDE  KNOWLEDOE. 

As  the  newspaper  man  jiroceeds  u|>  the  ladder  of  promo- 
tion, he  usually  finds  uiulli|)lyiuv  usex  for  information  of  the 
widest  variety.  The  hijrher  fonns  of  ))ure  reporting  make  in- 
creasin;;  demands  of  this  sort.  The  VVa.shington  coirespon- 
dent,  the  chief  of  a  lejrislative  bureau,  the  political  editor,  tbe 
star  man  who  is  sent  out  on  the  most  important  as.siifnments, 
the  foreijrn  correspondent,  the  war  corrt'spotideut.  the  special 
investigator  — these  ai-e  and  must  be  men  'if  wide  knowledge 
and  culture.  The  editorial  writer,  who  daily  explains  to  us 
with  infinite  patience  and  indomitable  industry  all  the  things 
we  don't  understand,  must  climb  to  a  lofty  peak  of  wisdom, 
where  he  may  calmly  survey  and  analyze  the  universe.  The 
parngrapher  who  Hit.s  wa.spishly  nhoul,  stinging  here  and 
there,  ns  the  fancy  strikes  him.  nuist  know  what's  what.  And 
so  on.  thniugh  every  part  of  the  newspaper  shoj),  the  need 
for  general  knowledge  is  lively.  Next  to  actually  j)osse88ing 
the  kiuiwledge.  is  knowing  where  to  get  it. 

So  I  think  we  may  lay  it  down,  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  a  young  miiii  intending  t"'  take  up  the  study  of  jouninlisni 
for  the  latter  half  of  his  collupiat^'  ([uadrenninm,  would  do 
well  to  lay  his  fonn<lations  broad  and  deep  during  the  fiint  two 
years.  Scieue*',  hisloi->-,  literatui*e,  a  uKidern  language  or  two 
—  these  he  must  spend  his  eflfort  upon. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH. 


It  gOM  without  Myinif,  however,  that  Uie  study  of  Ekiglisb 
is  the  thiiif,'  of  paraiinninl  iiiiportaiirt'.  English  is  the  one  tool 
that  the  newspaper  man  usee  most,  and  needs  lo  know  how  to 
ume  beat.  I  have  already  admitted  the  shortcomings  of  newt- 
paper  English,  and  the  duty  laid  upon  the  university'  of  help- 
ing to  improve  it.  I  should  like  to  add  that,  while  the  abil- 
ity I"  write  brilliantly  — or,  to  put  it  anothei-  way,  the  abiUtv 
to  write  I'eal  literature— is  a  rare  gift,  and  one  that  often 
liMinB  to  have  been  bom  in  its  fortunate  poaseasor,  there  isn't 
the  8lig:fat«<it  reason  in  the  world  why  any  man  should  not  learn 
to  write  clear,  intelligible,  foreeful  English.  And  yet  how 
large  a  percentage,  think  you,  of  the  college  graduates  of  today 
are  able  to  express  theniselvos  well  on  paper  T  How  many  can 
describe  the  simplest  happening  with  accuracy  and  lueidityt 
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WHY  DO  COLLEGIANS  WRITE  SO  BADLY  T 

Newspaper  forees  nowadays  are  recruited  largely  from  col- 
lege graduates,  and,  after  years  of  wrestling  with  bad  eopy, 
poorly  written,  wrongly  punctuated,  clumsily  expressed,  I  am 
perhaps  inclined  to  too  poor  an  opinion  of  the  English  train- 
ing of  thf  a\'crage  college  graduate.  But  I  believe  that  his 
shortctiiiiings  are  due  not  to  lack  of  opportunity  so  much  as  to 
lack  of  industry  and  application.  It  may  be  that  the  required 
work  in  English  is  not  extensive  enough.  Certainly,  tlie  facili- 
ties offered,  for  instance,  in  the  Englisli  department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  are  reasonably  varied  and  complete. 
Certainly,  the  department  under  the  scholarly  and  sympathetic 
leadership  of  its  chief— himself  a  shining  exemplar  for  the  in- 
spiration of  students,  and  exhibiting  a  rare  literary  gift— has 
been  of  the  widest  usefulness. 

The  student  of  journalism  ought,  by  all  means,  to  take 
ever>'  coui-se  in  English  that  is  offered,  from  first  to  last.  He 
ought  to  know  the  elenients  that  go  to  make  up  our  wonder- 
ful language,  the  elements  out  of  which  it  has  been  wrought 
by  time  and  use.  He  ought  to  possess  all  the  familiarity  possi- 
ble with  its  mastei's,  from  Chaucer  to  Kipling.  He  ought  to 
undei-stand  the  philosophy  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  He  ought 
to  enrich  his  vocabulary,  and  improve  his  style  by  the  widest 
rending.  Most  of  all,  he  ought  t«>  learn  to  write  by  writing. 
There  is  no  other  way  lo  learn  the  art,  save  by  persistent  pras- 
tiee  of  it. 
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STUDIES  IN  ECONOMICS 


Nest  in  importance  after  tiie  study  of  English,  I  would 
place  thiit  of  economics.  If  the  newspaper  man  is  not  a  politic- 
ian, he  is  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  politicians.  Pub- 
lic questions  are  the  meat  and  drink  of  the  press.  Knowledge 
of  social,  politicial.  industrial  and  commercial  science  will 
equip  him  for  the  higli  class  positions,  after  he  shall  have 
won  his  i-eportinp  spurs.  The  modem  newspaper  relies 
greatly  upon  its  tinancial  editor,  and  upon  its  business  re- 
porter. It  pays  increiising  attention  to  the  news  of  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  world,  and  \ess  to  crimes  and  casualties. 
While  the  student  of  Juunialisin  will  not  have  time  to  specialize 
nmeh  in  such  subjects,  he  should  certainly  take  the  more  ele- 
tiientnl  and  impoHant  courses. 

HISTORY  AS  A  HELP. 

The  study  of  history  seems,  to  many  minds,  a  futile  pro- 
eeediup,  inasmuch  as,  despite  a  multitude  of  facts,  so  little  is 
certain,  so  much  is  overthrown,  iuid  so  nuuiy  endless  cimtm- 
versies  ai-e  engendered.  Indeed,  it  is  true  that  the  study  of 
liistorj',  as  it  is  often  pursued,  i-esults  in  a  mere  scholasticism 
of  history  for  history's  sake.  It  is  often  asserted,  with  appar- 
ent truth,  that  you  can  prove  anything  fr<mi  the  Bible  or  from 
historj'.  Rnt  in  the  i-eproacJi  lies  the  merit.  The  Bible  and 
■iiistoi-y  ai-e  vast  magazines  from  which  pi'ecedent.  illustration, 
"rnament  and  demonstration  can  l>e  drawn  in  never-failing 
quantity.  What  value  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
Bible  has  been  to  controvereial  writers,  to  special  pleaders,  I" 
popular  debaters,  is  well  known.  And  in  this  day,  when  appre 
ciation  of  the  Bible  is  not  so  general  as  it  once  was,  the  nni 
vpi-sa!  historv  of  mankind  comes  into  its  stead. 

The  joumahstic  writer  is  not  indulging  in  scieutilic  sMc- 
ment.  He  is  usually  a  special  pleader,  a  controversialist,  or 
an  entertainer.  If  he  can  cite  historical  incident,  appeal  to 
historical  fact,  lay  down  historical  tlogma  with  a  show  of 
ttufiority,  he  possesses  an  asset  of  power. 

Moretiver,  in  this  twentieth  century,  the  world  has  become 
one.  FIvcry  c<mntry  and  every  ocean  are  of  interest.  Questions 
that  are  international,  are  constantly  being  thrust  upon  the 
public's  attention,  and  it  is  up  t'O  the  journalist  to  discuss  them 
all  with  what  show  of  intelligence,  bolstered  by  research,  he 
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niu.v  Itf  able  (<>  iiiiuiUi'.  Thu>  requii'es  »  uertuii  aoquaiutaait 
with  fill-  hiatdi-v  of  l\\e  nations.  Every  i'aot,  in  sLort,  of  geog-J 
mpby,  of  bistury,  of  pulilifnl  iii8lilu(iuD»,  of  ntcos,  of  eeou^ 
■  liny,  tlial  tlio  jouriiahfl  pos^esiies.  or  knows  wheiv  to  lay 
haiid  ou,  he  can  use  in  (his  ilay  of  bigii  diplomacy  iu  Europe, 
of  bigb  Hnanoe  m  America,  of  naval  power  on  the  high  seas— 
of  .)apHn  and  India  and  Australia,  of  South  Africa  and  South 
America,  as  well  as  of  the  old  circle  of  Europe— England, 
France,  KutsHia  and  Germany. 

On  the  iii<ef\ilnes»  of  an  intiuiaU*  knowledge  of  Auieheaii 
hiirtorj',  it  seems  scan-ely  necessiary  lo  expatiate.    America  can- 
not  Im-  understood,   much   lesx  intelligently   presented,  by   tbel 
journalihl    without   no4|uaiutanee  with  her  history.     The  very 
(innctuation   marks  of  the  constitution  affect   us  today.     The 
HCtii  of  Hamilton,  JelTeciHin,  Franklin,  Washington,  shape  ourJ 
destinie.s  even  now,  while  imnicdiatclv  behind  us  lies  a  great] 
epic  wnr,  the  War  of  the   Ueliellion,  whoae  heroes  and  whoM^ 
events  are  rising  into  great   popular  interest  with   the   lapa 
of  every  decade. 

No  fact  of  hi.story,  that  may  not  be  of  use  to  the  jourualiat ' 
at  s«>me  niouient  of  his  cai-eer.     Dry  facts  have  a  way  of  be- 
coming exceedingly  illuminative  at  unexpected  moments. 

LEGS  OF  THE  EDITORIAL  TRIPOD. 

Englisli.  economics,  history— these,  tlien,  are  the  best 
for  the  editorial  tripod.  Within  their  triangle  may  the  future 
.school  of  journalism  Hnd  il«  iisefulness.  Other  infoiinative 
and  cultural  coursef:  must  l>e  taken,  but  these  three  must  lead 
the  way  to  the  practical  instruction  and  the  practical  work  of  j 
the  school. 

THE  HKAC'TllAL  t^OURSES. 


We  conic  then  lo  llie  school  itself,  and  to  the  courses  whicli 
must   differentiate   it    from    the   purely   academic   department. , 
The   theory'   and  practice   of   newspaper  work   in   its  varioua 
phases  will,  doubtless,  be  expounded   to  you  by  ray  brethren^ 
who  are  lo  follow  in  this  series  of  talks. 

They  will  show  to  yon  the  organization  of  the  typical  news 
paper  staff— with  its  all-direciing.  all-seeing  editor-in-chief  at| 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  and  its  skittering,  skurrying,  ubiqui- 
tous reportei-s  at  the  base.    They  will  show  you  how  the  news- 
gathering  staff  is  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  manag* 
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iii^  edilrir,  wliile  Mif  cDiumentatoi-s  And  critii's  and  whatnot  are 
iiiidrr  llip  iiiiiur-diatf  eyo  <>t'  the  editor;  how  the  local,  the  tplc- 
t;i'Hph  and  the  sjuntin}!  news  de|>arlinen(8  eacli  have  sub-chiefs 
resptmsilile  to  the  niana|rin^  editor:  and  how  the  multifariuux 
business  of  •'coverinK'"  the  world  every  day,  is  achieved  by 
dini  of  wonderful  or^nuization  anil  indomitable  energj'. 

I'eradventure.  they  will  disclose  to  you  the  mysteries  of  the 
business  office,  unii  tlie  ancient  feud  that  smolders  along,  only 
to  break  out.  ever  and  anon,  between  the  public-spirited, 
nation-saving  editorial  department,  anil  the  mercenarj',  dollar- 
ehattinf;,  nickel-sfiueezinjr  business  department.  They  will,  per- 
haps, make  plain  to  you  how  those  twin  necessai-j'  evils  — the 
advertisiu)!  department,  and  the  cin-ulntion  department  — con- 
strict and  conline  and  make  a  pent-up  Ctica  of  the  "news 
end,"  just  because  Ihey  extract  from  the  public  wherewithal 
the  weekly  pay  envelop  shall  lie  ftlled. 

.lOURNAIJSM'S  .'^MALL   REWARDS. 

Piissihly,  you  will  be  tilled  by  tliest-  e.xciting  tiarratiouA 
Willi  a  holy  zeal  tn  share  the  heat  and  burden  of  journallHtir 
battle.  No  doubt,  I  ougiit  to  urge  upon  you  the  celebrate*! 
advice  of  Punch  to  those  about  to  jret  married  — Don't.  For 
the  euiolumenls  nf  jouruali.sm  are  far  from  commensurate 
with  its  titanic  labors,  nor  with  the  expensive  eiiuipment  with 
uliic'h  its  votari»'<  oiitrht  to  be  furnished. 

.lounialism— H  curious  combination  of  brain  work  and  lej: 
work,  of  mental  travail  and  anlnous  pounding  of  the  type- 
writer, of  tireless  inriuisitiveiiese  into  other  people's  business 
and  imifound  reticence  about  one's  own— journalism  has  never 
yielded  anytliiuf:  like  the  iiecuuiaiT  n-turn,  except  to  a  for- 
tunate few.  that  would  reward  the  .-isme  sort  of  effort  and  tal- 
ent expended  iu  almost  any  other  direction.  And  yet  there 
is  a  fatal  fascination  about  this  ungrateful  jade  that  keep.* 
most  of  us  at  her  feel,  till  we  are  worn  out  and  no  longer  use- 
ful to  her. 

Sduie  of  those  who  ser^•e  in  her  train  escape,  from  time  to 
time,  into  other  v(H-«tions,  but  they  never  cease  to  look  back 
longingly  to  those  unhalcyon  days,  when  they  chased  the 
elusive  item  tn  its  lair,  and  dragged  it  forth  unwillingly  into 
the  garish  light  of  day. 

The  rest  of  us  are  content  to  swim  in  the  main  stream  of 
events,  to  flounder  in  the  Doodtide  of  history-iii-the-making, 
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to  obsen-e,  if  we  do  not  shurc,  the  waggnn^  f>f  the  ol3 
on   it*  meriT,  •luggeninulicsl   way. 

Would  you  join  our  ronipauyf     If  so,  Iwini  how  to  oh 
rloKolv,  bow  to  reconi  nc«'ur«t«ly.  liow  lu  work  rapidly. 

I^ani  how  to  approach  the  niaii  who  eonreais  uew« 
hi»  bofltiiu.  and  bow  to  pltirk  i(  deftly  out.  without  bi« 
tb*-  wiser. 

Lcani  how  t<>  lidl  it   |>luiii,  uuvurniiibM)  t«K>.     Leave 
wcitinp"  to  "them  litprar>'   fellers." 

l<<.>am  how  to  s<>t  thi<  ^st  of  yuiir  story,  like  a  diauo 
the  vpr>'  flr»t  parnp'nph  of  what  you  write. 

I^cani   bow   to   aisume  n   Ktudied   indifference  you   do] 
teel.  to  the  ravujfes  of  Ihf  Hercf  mid  tuinpestuous  Mopy-r 
Willi  hif  ux  and  htti  sputic  iiiid  hi»  other  edged  tools. 

I>>arii  liow  lo  proHt  by  hii>  ruthlen  WAys,  to  the  end  that'' 
jHunr  day  you  tuay,  peradveiiture,  writ«  a  story  that   will , 
by  him  witliout  beiit);  utterly  IranHniogrified. 

I..earu  bow  to  obey  ordent  quickly,  intelligfmtly,  aeeu 

l*8ni   ihe  law   i>f  libel,   and   trend  warily   the   palliR  thai 
lififder  therei'M. 

I^am  thai  in  the  btisy  fane  of  jotiniBlism,  three  wor 
sacr«>d,  three  wonia  upon  which  lianf;  all  tJie  law  and  proplj 


wUljjII 
Bura^^ 


.lc<"Mrocv. 

Promptneis. 
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ARE  COLLEGE  ENTRAN'CE  REQUIREMENTS 
TOO  GREAT  IN  QUANTITY? 

Are  college  entrance  rec|uirenifnts  too  great  in  quantity? 
I  answer  the  question  unhesitatingly  in  the  affinnative, 
and  believe  that  I  can  maintain  the  position  .  An  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  almost  any  teacherwho  is  preparing  boys 
or  girls  for  college  will  meet  with  an  unqualified  response, 
as  has  been  proved  by  actual  trial,  but  what  I  sliould  like 
to  do  is  to  go  beyond  the  simple  expression  of  personal 
judgment,  and  to  rest  the  case  on  something  stronger  than 
mere  cumulative  opinion. 

In  getting  at  the  facts,  the  first  point  to  be  settled  is 
as  to  what  may  be  considered  the  standard  of  college 
entrance  so  far  as  «|uantity  is  concerned.  Is  there  any 
definite  standard?  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  require- 
ments of  such  a  college  as  Harvard,  for  instance.  On  the 
other  we  have  the  small  feeble  institution  whose  require- 
ments on  paper  amount  to  only  about  half  as  much,  and 
sometimes  in  reality  to  less  even  than  that.  A  certain 
schoolmaster,  advocating  the  theory  that  every  boy, 
whose  family  could  afford  it.  should  go  to  college,  said 
that  for  the  weaklings  he  knew  of  a  college  where  practi- 
cally anyone  would  be  taken,  provided  he  could  show  that 
he  was  a  gentleman.  Another  schoolmaster  in  the  group 
responded  that  he  knew  of  one  where  even  that  require- 
ment was  not  insisted  on.  In  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  ihis  sub.iccl  there  came  under  my  observation  the 
catalogue  of  a  college  bearing  a  highly  honored  name,  one 
of  the  very  oldest  in  the  country,  and  one  whose  record 
of  arhicvenient  entitles  it  to  be  regarded  with  respect. 
The  rc(|uirements  for  admission  are  interesting.  They 
consist  of  English.  .Mgebra  to,  not  through.  Quadratics, 
three  liooks  of  Geometry,  and  one  other  subject,  choice 
being  given  the  candidate  between  Physics,  History, 
Latin,  Greek,  IVench  and  German.  That  is  all ;  three  sub- 
jects only,  English,  Mathematics  and  one  other.  The 
specifications  in  Latin  arc:  Grammar,  Composition,  three 
books  of  Caesar,  four  orations  of  Cicero,  and  two  books 
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of  Virgil.  In  Greek  they  are :  Grammar,  Composition  and 
the  Anabasis.  Homer  is  gravely  said  to  be  "undesirable 
for  preparatory  work."  It  is  needless  to  state  that  this 
paper  is  not  concerned  with  entrance  requirements  of  this 
grade,  and  yet  many  of  our  fathers  entered  college  on  just 
such  a  basis  as  this.  . 

A  boy  could  enter  Washington  and  Lee  two  or  three 
years  before  he  would  dare  apply  for  admission  to  Yale 
or  Harvard,  and  there  are  all  grades  between  the  two 
extremes.  What  standard  .shall  we  take  as  the  basis  of 
our  discussion  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  Our  woi;k  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  heaviest  requirements.  Our  boys  are 
going  to  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton,  and  they  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  institu- 
tions. It  is  not  much  relief  to  a  boy  preparing  to  enter 
Harvard  to  know  that  he  could  get  into  Cornell  or 
Williams  more  easily. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  point  at  which  I  am  aiming, 
it  has  seemed  wise  to  reduce  the  requirements  of  several 
of  the  colleges  in  which  we  are  most  interested  to  a  numer- 
ical basis,  that  is,  to  a  system  of  points  such  as  is  employed 
at  Harvard  and  Columbia .  I  have  adopted  the  Columbia 
scale  as  being  the  simplest,  and  also  as  more  likely  to  be 
familiar  to  most  of  us.  On  this  scale  the  English  re- 
quired for  entrance  counts  3  points,  Latin  4,  Greek  3, 
Elementary  German  and  French  2  each,  .Algebra  and 
Plane  Geometry  together  3,  History  2,  Physics  i,  and  so 
on.     15  points  are  required  to  enter  Columbia. 

Calculated  on  the  Cohinihia  scale,  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  Princeton  amount  to  something  over  16  points. 
The  Yale  requirements  also  foot  up  the  same,  where 
Greek  is  offered.  I  say  something  oi'cr  16  points,  for 
Princeton  calls  for  ."^allust  in  Latin,  and  Logarithms  in 
.\lgebra.  ami  Yale  demands  the  Bucolics  in  Virgil.  Where 
the  substitute  for  Greek  is  chosen  at  Yale,  they  amount 
to  17  ]i()ints.  The  Harvard  re<|uircnicnts  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  to  the  Colum1)ia  scale,  because  the  language 
requirements  are  so  largely  of  tlie  nature  of  sight  transla- 
tion. .\  bright  boy  with  a  facility  for  guessing  at  the 
probable  meaning  and  tlie  a1)ility  to  make  a  good  show- 
ing with  limited  knowledge,  can  sonietinics  pass  the  Har- 
vard Latin  and  Greek  examinations  witli  less  preparation 
than  would  be  necessary  for  the  other  colleges,  but  in 
general,  I  fancy  that  the  almost  universal  opinion  is  tha.t 


honest  preparation  for  the  Harvard  rc«|uircoients  in 
and  Greek  calls  for  more  work  thaij  the  correspond! 
requirements  at  Yale.  Princeton  and  Columbia.     Assui 
ifjR.    however,    that    these    rcquircnieiits    arc    c(|uivalcl 
Harvard  demands  of  the  student  cither  17  or   18  poini 
I   will  say   17.  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that    18 
nearer  the   mark.     There  is  also  a  considerable   groij 
of  colleges — including  by   far  the   largest    number — l 
rct^uiretnents  in  which  are  one  point  less  than   tliosc 
Columbia.    This  group  includes  such  colleges  as  Cnrnc 
Amherst.  Williams  and  many  others.    Tlie  L'niversity 
Pennsylvania  requirements  range  from    13  to   15  poin^ 
accoriUng  to  the  subjects  chosen,  and  in  the  same 
Rrown  calls  for  either  15  or  i6  points. 

To  avoid  ambiguity,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  matt^ 
in  still  another  way.     Tor  the  sake  <>f  simplicity  we  wi 
imagine  a  student  who  offers  Greek  for  entrance,  althoug 
the  situation  will  be  substantially  unchangetl.  in  mojt  ct 
lcg«s,  if  he  offers  an   alternative  for  Greek.     To  enll 
Cornell  or  Amherst  he  would  have  to  pass  in    EnglisI 
.Mgebra,    Plane    Geometry.    Latin.    Greek,    and    .Anciei 
History — 14  points.     To  enter  Columbia  he  wtmid  ne< 
one  additional  point,  which  might  be  made  up  in  any  oc 
of  a  number  of  different  ways.     To  enter  Princeton 
Yale,  he  would  have  to  add  German  or  French,  and 
he  goes  to  Har\ard  he  will  have  to  pile   Physics  on 
the  load. 

The  Harvard  requirements,  then,  are  greatest  in  qua^ 
tity,  Princeton  and  Yale  coming  next,  and  most  of  tl 
others  falling  somewhat  lower.  The  difference  betw« 
the  highest  and  lowest  of  the  requirements  under  coi 
sideration  is  3  or  4  points,  a  difference  amountit 
to  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  .X  difTcremi 
of  20  to  25  per  cent,  means  nearly,  if  not  <|uite. 
year's  work.  If  the  14  point  requirement  of  the  niajorit| 
of  colleges  is  as  much  as  can  be  reasonably  demanded 
entering  students,  then  the  16.  17  or  18  points  of  Princ^ 
ton.  Yale  and  Vlarvard  are  unreasonable.  The  thes 
thai  I  propose  to  maintain  is  a  double  one:  first,  that  ih" 
quantity  of  work  called  for  by  such  colleges  as  Princeton  1 
and  Yale,  represented  by  16  points,  is,  if  honestly  live^H 
up  to  and  thoroughly  covered — note  the  qualification-^^ 
more  than  can  be  wisely  and  reasonably  exacted  of  the 
entering  fre^ihman :  second,  that  if  a  smaller  (|uantity 
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work  is  demanded,  a  higher  quality  can  be  secured.  That 
means  that  the  colleges  will  secure  better  prepared  stu- 
dents if  their  requirements  are  less  in  quantity. 

From  the  facts  as  stated  it  is  clear  that  if  students  are  to 
be  prepared  in  our  schools  to  enter  such  colleges  as  Yale, 
Princeton  and  Brown — and  the  same  thing  holds  true  of 
Smith  and  Vassar — the  courses  of  those  scTiools  must 
cover  at  least  i6  points  of  work.  Let  us  analyze  these  i6 
points,  and  see  just  what  this  statement  means.  I  take  the 
Princeton  and  Yale  requirements  as  a  basis,  because  they 
allow  fewer  options  than  most  of  the  other  colleges,  and 
therefore  are  simpler  to  discuss.  Columbia  states  that  a 
point  or  "unit  is  a  course  of  five  periods  weekly  through- 
out an  academic  year  of  the  preparatory  school."  That 
would  mean  that  80  periods  of  work  are  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements  as  they  stand — 20  periods  a  week  for 
four  years,  or  16  periods  for  five  years. 

Let  us  take  up  the  subjects  in  detail.  English  counts 
3  points,  equivalent  to  15  periods.  Five  periods  a  week 
for  three  years,  or  four  for  4  years,  are  amply  sufficient 
to  meet  the  college  requirement,  provided  the  pupils  have 
a  proper  basis  and  foundation  on  which  to  work.  But 
the  school  has  to  overcome  the  influence  of  the  street,  the 
playground,  the  home.  We  have  to  teach  many  of  our 
pupils,  literally,  to  speak  and  to  read.  Many  schools  feel 
that  tbey  imperatively  need  at  least  five  periods  a  week 
in  English  through  the  entire  course,  and  many  more  that 
are  devoting  less  to  the  subject,  find  that  they  have  to 
give  so  much  eflfort  to  the  details  of  the  college  require- 
ment that  they  lack  the  time  for  the  necessary  training 
of  their  pupils  in  fundamentals.  15  periods  is  enough  to 
meet  the  college  reciuirement  in  P2nglish.  but  there  is 
serious  question  as  to  whether  it  is  enough  for  all  the 
work  needed  in  English  in  the  schools. 

Algebra  and  Plane  (ieometry  together  count  3  points, 
15  periods.  This  apjiears  to  he  fair,  though  hardly  a 
lii)eral  allowairce.  Two  years,  with  five  ])eriods  a  week, 
should  be  sufficient  for  Algebra,  and  one  year  for  Geome- 
try. Let  nie  call  attention  in  passing,  liowever,  to  a  few 
minor  points.  The  mathematicians  have  lately  discovered, 
or  rediscovered,  the  Graph,  a  mysterious  thing  to  some  of 
us  who  used  to  think  that  we  knew  a  little  about  Algebra, 
but  apparently  very  important,  for  the  College  Board 
lavs  con.siiderable  stress  on   it.     Yale  and    Princeton   do 


not  appear  to  have  discovered  it  yet.  but  Princeton  ins: 
that   Logarithms,   Permutations  and   Combinations, 
some  uiher  topics  arc  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  t 
sub-frc*ibinan,  and  Yale  calls  tor  special  work  in  .Mensn 
tion  as  applied  to  Geometry.     As  wc  have  to  meet 
requirements  in  our  classes,  this  lack  of  uniformity  s 
further  increases  the  load  laid  upon  the  schools. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  in  the  course  of  th 
last  ten  years  or  so  the  difficulty  of  the  .Algebra  examina- 
tions has  increased  dccidcilly.  so  that  it  is  necessary 
go  more  deeply  into  the  various  topics,  and  text  booki 
that  a  few  years  ago  were  amply  sufficient,  are  now  enti 
ly   inadequate.      In    Geometry,    also,   there    has    been 
marked  increase  in  difficulty  due  to  the  greater  eniphasi 
laid  upon  original  work.     The  ability  to  solve  origin; 
problems  is,  of  course,  a  better  proof  of  geometrical  mas- 
tery than  the  mere  reproduction  of  so-called  "book  pro 
sitions.  "     It  is  a  better  ideal  at  which  to  aim,  but  it  i 
for  a  large  proportion  of  studcrets,  at  least,  distinctly  mo 
difficult  of  attainment,  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  fair  questioi 
whether  we  are  not  expecting  loo  much  original   worl 
from  boys  and  girls  with  non-mathematical  minds.    Stil 
we  are  concerned  now  only  with  the  quantity  of  colle 
rc(|uirements,  and  my  quarrel  with  the  Geometry  requir 
ment  is  that  original  work  has  been  added  without  an 
reduction  of  book  work.     The  theory,  of  course,  is  thai 
the  pupil  who  can  solve  "originals"  does  not  need  to 
through   the  full   catalogue  of  book  propositions.     Tin 
theory,  however,   does  not   fully   conform   to  the   fact 
There  is  a  certain  body  of  propositions  forming  a  logical] 
connected  development  of  the  subject,  and  constitutin 
what  may  be  calledtlieclenientsofGeometry.  They  are  fun 

damental,  aiul  in  the  older  te.xt  books  they  were  the  only 

^^B  ones  given.     Modern  text  books  have  added  largely  to  the 

^^M  tuinibcr,  propositions  that  are  interesting  and  sometime, 
^^H  valuable,  hut  that  are  distinctly  not  essential.  Their  solu< 
^^M  tint!  often  depends  on  some  special  device  or  turn  o! 
^^M  reasoning  that  would  not  occur  to  an  ordinary  student, 
^^H  certainly  not  in  the  stress  of  an  examination,  and  they 

^^M         must  therefore  be  studied  and  learned  as  "book  work." 
^^M  I  am  told  that  propositions  of  this  latter  class  amount  to 

^^M  approximately  one  half  of  the  number  contained  in  modern 

^^H         text  books.    In  other  words,  the  old  requirement  of  Plane 
^^B         Gcometrv  has  not  onlv  been  increased  almost  ioo%  b 
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the  addition  of  non-essential  propositions,  but  also  by  the 
requirement  of  original  work.  Harvard,  which  has  led  the 
way  in  the  demand  for  original  work,  issues  a  syllabus  of 
propositions  which  it  regards  as  essential,  and  confines 
its  demands  for  book  work  strictly  to  these.  This  is  a 
rational  plan,  and  is  to  be  commended,  but  the  other 
colleges  call  for  the  full  number  of  propositions  contained 
in  the  modern  text  books,  and  have  also  decidedly  in- 
creased their  demands  for  original  work.  The*  wording  of 
the  Geometry  requirement  in  the  college  catalogues  re- 
mains substantially  unchanged,  but  the  quantity  of  work 
called  for  by  that  requirement  has  been  substantially 
enlarged. 

Latin  is  rated  as  4  points — 20  periods — and  this  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  condemning  as  inadequate.  I  know  that 
the  work  is  frequently  done  in  this  time,  jusit  as  I  know 
that  a  bright  boy  has  sometimes  covered  the  whole  ground 
in  three  years  or  even  less,  but  the  fact  remains  that  for 
the  majority  of  pupils  the  time  is  too  short  to  do  the  work 
properly.  Almost  every  school  that  I  know  of  that  has 
a  four  year  Latin  course,  feels,  I  think,  that  the  work  has 
to  be  done  under  high  pressure,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  students  of  fair  ability  and  good  working  power 
are  unable  to  maintain  the  pace,  and  fall  by  the  wayside. 
Latin  is  one  of  our  best  taught  subjects,  but  I  fancy  that 
in  the  majority  of  schools  it  is  found  to  be  the  subject  in 
which  the  pressure  is  greatest. 

Greek  is  allowed  3  points  or  15  periods,  and  this  is  an 
adequate  allotment.  Greek  is  not  an  easy  subject,  but  it 
should  be  covered  comfortably  in  the  time  allowed  and 
can  be  done  in  less. 

The  modern  language,  whether  German  or  French,  is 
assigned  ten  periods,  and  this  again  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fair,  though  not  a  generous  allowance.  That  is,  it  is 
time  enough  in  which  to  meet  the  requirement,  but  a 
modern  language  above  all  things  ought  to  be  studied  in 
a  somewhat  leisurely  fashion,  with  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  practice,  for  drill,  and  for  assimilation. 

Ancient  History  is  rated  as  one  point,  and  five  periods 
is  a  satisfactory  allowance.  So  far,  I  have  spoken  only  of 
the  subjects  included  in  the  classical  requirements  at  Yale 
and  Princeton,  but  when  we  pass  to  the  subjects  accepted 
by  these  and  other  colleges  as  alternatives  for  Greek,  we 
find  that  the  same  thing  holds  true.  Five  periods,  for  e,-i^- 


ample,  is  merely  a  fair  allowance  for  Solid  Geometry  a 
Trigonometry.  It  was  a  fair  allowance  also  for  Physics 
few  years  ago.  hiil  I  <iuestioti  whether  it  is  sufficient  novf] 
since  the  mathematical  side  has  been  so  strongly  emphs' 
lized.     Tile  modern   school  course   in    I'hysics    may   be 

'adinirahly  adapted  to  the  pupil  who  intends  to  .specialize 
in  the  subject,  but  for  the  general  studeru    it  is   by 

_  means  the  best  course  that  could  he  planned,  and  it  is  t 
cvere  to  be  completed  thoroughly  in  one  year,  especiall 
if  any  adequate  treatment  of  the  descrijitive  side  of  the 
subject  is  attempted. 

l-rom  this  analysis  of  the  reciuirements.  it  will  he  seen 
1  tlwnk.  that  every  one  of  the  subjects  can  be  covered  in 
the  time  allotted,  but  that  in  the  majority  of  them  the 
allotment  is  scanty  rather  than  generous:  that  is.  to  com- 
plete the  work  in  Ihe  time  assigned,  high  pressure  is  nec- 
essary. Possibly  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  almost  any 
one  of  the  subjects  could  be  covered  comfortably  in  the 
time  specified.  pro\-ided  too  great  demands  were  not  made 
on  the  pupil's  time  and  strength  in  other  directions.  It 
makes  a  great  difference  whether  a  pupil  can  give  two 
hours  or  only  one  to  the  preparation  of  a  lesson,  and 
every  class  teacher  knows  that  he  can  do  better  work  and 
cover  more  ground  with  his  classes,  if  the  demands  in 
other  directions  are  not  too  great.  It  makes  a  difTerence, 
also,  whether  the  pupil's  attention  and  energy  are  con- 
centrated on  three  or  four  subjects,  or  scattered  over 
seven  or  eight.  The  trouble  is  that  our  requirements  have 
been  shaped  by  specialists  whose  interest  has  been  in  the 
subject  rather  than  in  the  student,  and  frecpiently.  it 
would  appear,  the  demands  made  in  other  directions  have 

I  not  been  fully  realized. 
We  have  seen  that  the  i6  jwint  requirement  which  we 
have  been  considering  is  based  on  the  expectation  of  80 
periods  of  high  pressure  work,  that  is,  20  periods  a  week 
for  four  years.  Now  the  question  of  how  many  recita- 
tions per  week  a  student  can  wisely  carry  is  largely  a 
local  issue.  It  ilcpen<is  on  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  number  varies  in  different  schools.  In 
general,  however,  where  the  number  of  recitations  is 
larger  than  normal,  the  amount  of  preparation  expected 
is  smaller,  and  the  ground  covered  in  each  recitation 
is  less.  It  means  that  more  of  the  work  is  done  in  class 
and  less  outside,  not  that  more  work  is  done  in  the  same 
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time.  A  school  with  25  recitations  a  week  would  have  to 
devote  proportionately  more  periods  to  Algebra  or  Greek 
than  a  school  with  20  recitations  a  week,  so  that  the  argu- 
ment whach  fits  one  scale  will  apply  with  equal  fo'rce, 
though  with  changed  figures,  to  the  other. 

The  "Comnriittee  of  Ten"  prescribed  20  periods  a  week 
as  the  proper  number,  but  I  recall  that  a  chorus  of  pro- 
test went  up  from  schoolmasters,  many  of  whom 
claimed  that  15  was  nearer  the  proper  mark.  Count  on 
twenty  recitations  a  week,  say  five  in  Latin,  five  in  Greek 
or  Physics,  and  the  remaining  ten  divided  among  Mathe- 
matics, History,  English  and  a  modem  language,  the 
work  in  each  study  being  planned  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
time  allowance  given  above.  Of  couse,  it  can  be  done — 
we  are  doing  all  sorts  of  unwise  things  in  our  schools — 
but  I  doubt  if  you  can  find  a  schoolmaster  who  feels  that 
it  is  wisely  done. 

Two  or  three  points  should  be  noted  in  passing.  The 
Committee  of  Ten  named  20  periods  per  week,  but  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  this  was  to  be  the  maximum,  not 
the  normal,  number,  and  also  further  stated  that  where 
the  full  number  of  periods  was  given,  at  least  five  of  the 
twenty  should  be  unprepared.  It  appears  to  be  the 
assumption  of  the  colleges — where  they  consider  the 
matter  at  all — that  they  may  reasonably  frame  require 
mcnts  demanding  20  prepared  recitations  a  week.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  required  work  cannot 
be  done  in  the  number  of  periods  assigned  to  each  subject 
if  one  quarter  of  the  assigned  periods  are  given  to  unpre- 
pared recitations.  On  the  strength  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten's  report,  the  colleges  are  demanding  what  the  Com 
mittee  of  Ten  never  dreamed  of  authorizing. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  maximum  number  of  recita- 
tions that  a  pupil  can  carry  must  be  given  to  the  bare  col- 
lege requirements,  what  opportunity  is  left  for  drawing, 
music,  manual  training,  elocution,  penmanship  or  spelling, 
some  at  least,  of  which  have  a  place  in  tlie  education  of 
youth?  College  rc(|uirements  leave  small  time  for  any- 
thing else. 

Still  anotiuT  jmint  that  should  be  considered  is  the  pro- 
portion of  tlu'  recjuired  work  that  nnist  be  done  in  the  lasl 
two  years.  It  cannot  he  evenly  divided  between  the  foui 
years,  ])arlly  because  so  much  of  the  work  calls  for  the 
maturity  of  the  later  years,  and  partly  because  it  must  he 


kept  frciih  for  the  college  examinations.      For  io5tanci 
rHistory   may  vcn    advantageously    be    sttidie<l    in     t 
first  year  of  the  school  course,  but  to  meet  the  standan 
set  up  in  History  by  the  College  Entrance  Elxaniinatio 
Board  is  too    great  a  task  for  the  powers  of  a  6rst  yea; 
student,  and  even  if  he  could  accomplish  it  successfully 
he  could  not  hold  it  in  ujcniory  and  be  ready  for  an  exami 
nation  two  years  later.     The  result  is  that  the  work  i! 
congested    in  the  last  two  years.    It  has  to  be  done  with 
greater  intensity,  and  it  is  necessary  to  carry  too  many 
subjects  abreast.  It  was  forcibly  pointed  out  a  year  ago  by 
one  of  our  own  number  that  whereas  the  colleges  generally 
will  not  allow  their  freshmen  to  pursue  more  than  four  or 
five  studies  at  most  at  the  same  time,  they  force  the  sub- 
freshman,  the  younger,  less  capable  schoolboy,  to  carry 
six,  seven  or  eight  studies  abreast.     It  is  a  menace  to»' 
thorough  scholarship,  and  it  is  a  crime  to  the  student. 
I  firmly  believe  that  one  great  cause  of  the  pressure  of 
college  entrance  requirements  is  the  number  of  subjects, 
that  the  pupils  are  compelled  to  carry  at  the  same  time. 
The  (juantity  of  work  is  too  great,  and  it  is  made  worse  by 
being  spread  over  too  many  subjects. 

Tlius  far  in  this  discussion,  you  may  have  noticed.  I 
have  spoken  of  nothing  but  a  four  year's  course.  The 
two  questions  naturally  suggest  themselves:  Would  not 
the  difficulty  be  obviated  by  the  establishment  of  a  six 
year  hig'h  school  course?  and.  Is  not  the  trouble  done 
away  with  in  private  schools  wliere  such  a  course  is 
feasible?  To  these  questions  I  reply,  first,  that  we  have 
to  ileal  with  things  as  they  are.  not  as  they  might  be,  or 
even  as  they  may  be.  The  four  year  high  school  course 
is  what  wc  have ;  a  large  proportion  of  college  students 
are  prepared  in  the  public  high  schools,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  future  the  proportion  will  become  larger  in- 
stead of  smaller.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  question  as  to 
what  the  colleges  may  rightly  demand,  must  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  what  can  be  done  in  a  four 
year  course.  In  the  second  place,  I  reply  that,  while  the 
conditions  in  schools  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  five  or 
six  year  course  may  be  slightly  easier,  yet  the  diflference 
is  not  as  great  as  might  be  tiiiagiiie<I.  and  even  in  those 
schools  the  pressure  is  still  beyond  all  reason.  The  mor- 
tality may  be  somewhat  less  than  in  high  schools  where 
a  high  grade  of  scholarship  is  maintained,  and  where  the 
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number  of  students  dropped,  simply  because  they  cannot 
maintain  the  pace,  is  sometliing  appalling,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  even  in  the  most  fortunately  situated  schools 
the  pressure  is  altogether  too  great.  This  is  a  fact,  not 
a  theory,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Simply  begin- 
ning subjects  one  or  two  years  earlier  does  not  put  pupils 
that  much  farther  ahead,  for  the  work  must  be  done  more 
slowly  and  less  maturely.  It  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ence in  more  than  one  school  that  students  beginning  a 
subject  later  frequently  catch  up  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  with  those  who  begin  considerably  earlier.  There 
is  a  gain  in  beginning  some  subjects  earlier,  and  there 
is  a  distinct  gain  in  avoiding  the  abrupt  and  awkward 
transition  from  grammar  to  high  school.  There  is  a 
decided  relief  from  pressure  in  the  years  corresponding  to 
the  first  and  second  years  of  the  high  school,  and  there 
is  some  relief  in  the  later  years,  but  it  is  by  no  means  great 
enough  to  solve  the  problem.  The  reason  is  that  much 
of  the  work  demanded  by  the  present  college  require- 
ments calls  for  a  degree  of  maturity  that  does  not 
exist  before  the  later  years,  and  therefore  cannot  be  done 
before  that  time.  No  arrangement  of  a  course  of  study, 
no  beginning  of  Latin  and  Geometry  earlier,  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  sixteen  year  old  mind  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  .situation  is  practically  identical  in  both 
classes  of  schools.  We  are  both  of  us  confronted  with  an 
amount  of  work  that  we  cannot  do  properly  in  the  time 
allowed,  and  that  the  student  cannot  accomplish  with  the 
best  results  to  himself. 

Briefly  stated,  the  substance  of  what  I  have  tried  to  say 
is  this.  The  re(iuiremcnt.s  of  the  colleges  to  which  we 
send  our  students  vary  from  13  to  17  points.  In  order  to 
meet  their  demands  our  courses  must  cover  at  least  16 
points.  That  is  calculated  by  the  colleges  to  require  20 
periods  of  work  for  four  years.  The  allowance  of  time 
for  the  individual  subjects  is  in  some  cases  fair,  though 
not  generous,  wliile  in  others  it  is  decidedly  inadequate. 
.Almost  any  Diie  of  the  required  subjects  can  be  covered 
in  the  time  allowed,  ])rovided  the  demands  in  other  direc- 
tions are  not  too  great,  but  the  sum  total  of  them  all  is 
more  than  tlie  ordinary  hoy  or  girl  can  wiselv  or  reason- 
ably be  exi)ecle(l  to  carry.  That  is  the  thesis  that  I  set 
out  to  maintain. 
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Thus  far  I  have  discussed  Ihe  subject  in  a  somewhat 
technical  manner,  dealing  with  points,  periods,  and  other! 
peculiarities  of  our  professional  jargon,  and  I  have  donej 
this  because,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning.  I   want  to  rest] 
tlu*  case  not  on  a  basis  of  assertion  and  opinion,  but  on 
a  fuunilation  of  fact.     It  has  been  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
for  our  educational  system  is  not  uniform,  and   it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  common  denominator  for  our  varying  school 
courses.    .\t  the  same  time,  whether  a  program  calls  for 
15  or  for  25  periods  a  week,  and  whether  a  course  is  four 
years  or  six  years  kmg.  1  think  that  the  argument  is  sound 
in  )irinciplc,  and  that  the  same  line  of  reasoning,   with 
changed   figures,   will  apply   with   equal   force   to   nearly 
all  cases.    College  entrance  requirements  are  too  great  in 
(juantity.     Our  experience  tells  us  that  our  pupils  are 
trying  to  do  loo  nuicli.  and  an  analysis  of  the  situation 
shows  us  where  the  trouble  lies. 

The  result  of  this  is  an  imreasonably  high  pressure  in 
our  schools,  and  this  pressure  in  its  turn  is  producing  cer- 
tain definite  effects.  It  is  one  cause  of  the  great  mor- 
tality in  our  high  grade  schools.  The  number  of  pupils 
■dropped"  in  some  of  our  schools  is  beyond  all  reason,  and 
while  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause,  one  of  the  potent 
factors  in  producing  this  result  is  found  in  the  college 
entance  requirements.  Another  residt  is  the  crowding 
out  of  subjects  and  of  work  that  arc  of  great  importance 
in  a  well  rounded  educational  scheme.  Pct^onally  I  lay 
less  stress  on  this  than  on  some  other  considerations,  but 
still  it  carries  decided  weight. 

The  great  evil,  however,  resulting  fmm  the  excessive 
entrance  requirements  of  the  colleges,  is  found  in  the  seri- 
ous congestion,  especially  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
course.  Too  many  subjects  have  to  be  carried  at  the 
same  time,  and  too  much  ground  has  to  be  covered  in  each 
subject.  The  studciU's  mind  is  distracted  by  the  number 
of  studies  among  which  he  has  to  divide  his  attention,  and 
the  tjuantity  of  work  to  be  covered  is  so  great  that  proper 
assimilation  is  impossible,  Quality  is  sacrificed  to 
«|uantity.  Here  we  touch  the  heart  of  the  whole  tjuestion. 
We  are  not  pleading  that  our  lai)or  as  teachers  may  be 
lightened;  we  are  not  concerned  chieHy  that  our  i)upils 
may  have  an  easier  time ;  wc  arc  striving  to  send  into  col- 
lege the  best  prepared  pupils  possible.  That  does  not 
mean  those  best  fitted  to  pass  examinations  or  those  who 


have  gone  over  the  greatest  number  of  pages  in  text- 
books. It  means  those  who  are  best  «i)uipped  to  go  on 
with  college  work,  and  my  contention,  is  that  we  could 
produce  better  results,  we  could  equip  students  better 
for  college,  if  a  smaller  quantity  of  work  were  demanded, 
so  that  that  smaller  quantity  could  be  done  more  deliber- 
ately, more  thoroughly,  more  thoughtfully. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation.  Is  there  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  relieve  it  ?  We  are  agreed  as  to  the  evils  of  the 
existing  condition  of  affairs.  Is  there  any  practicable 
remedy  on  which  we  can  unite?  There  is  one  remedy,  and 
but  one.  That  is  to  face  the  situation  squarely,  and  to 
change  the  conditions. 

I  make  three  proposals,  two,  at  least,  of  which  are 
feasible.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  call  a  halt  in  the  in- 
crease which  has  been  going  on  steadily  for  so  many 
years.  Forty  years  ago  the  requirements  at  Yale 
amounted  to  just  9  point.s,  counted  on  the  Columbia  scale. 
They  have  been  practically  doubled  in  quantity,  and  what 
is  true  of  Yale  is  true  of  the  country  at  large.  Not  only 
have  new  subjects  been  added,  but  the  amount  of  work 
called  for  in  almost  every  study  has  been  increased,  and 
this  has  been  going  on  right  up  to  the  present  time.  In 
fact,  the  increase  has  been  especially  marked  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Two  years  ago,  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  .Xssociation,  President  Eliot  and 
President  Harper,  speaking  on  the  shortening  of  the  col- 
lege course,  gave  utterance  to  substantially  the  same 
opinion.  They  said  that  with  the  improvement  of  the 
secondary  schools,  it  had  been  possible  for  these  schools 
to  take  on  themselves  much  of  the  work  formerly  done 
in  the  colleges:  that  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
work  of  the  schools  would  be  still  further  improved,  so 
that  in  the  near  future  still  more  of  the  work  of  fresh- 
man year  could  l)e  unloaded  on  them.  These  men  are 
high  authorities,  thcv  do  not  speak  idly,  and  their  words 
carry  weiplit :  hut  calmly,  deliberately,  and  with  all  the 
emphasis  at  in\-  cominaiul.  I  register  an  unqualified  pro- 
test. The  work  of  the  schools  has  improved,  and  we 
shall  iiii(l()ul)tedly  be  a])lc  to  improve  it  still  more  in  the 
future,  hut  we  protest  against  making  that  an  excuse 
for  piling  still  more  of  a  load  on  the  beast  that  is  already 
staggcrinjj  under  its  burden.  With  better  work  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  with  the  improvement  of  our  owcv 
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to  obiwrvr.  if  we  do  not  share,  the  waftging  of 
on  it»  merry,  Jugtreniautioal  way. 

Would  you  join  '>ur  conipatiyf     If  «>,  learu 
closely,  how  to  r«'ord  ai-curately.  how  to  work  r»j 

\jetin\  how  ti>  npproacli  the  man  who  conceals 
his  bosom,  and  how  to  ^vltirk  it  d<>flly  nut,    \ritho| 
the  wiser. 

Leant  how  to  tell  a  plaiu,  tinvnmii^lied  tale, 
writinp"  to  "tliem  literary  fellers." 

Loam  licrw  to  .set  the  ^l  of  your  stury,  jiko  a 
the  very  first  paragraph  of  what  ytiu  write. 

Learn  how  to  assume  u  studied  indifTemice 
leel.  to  the  ravu^s  of  the  tk'fce  and  tuiiipestiious 
n-itli  hit!  ax  and  hi.<i  spade  and  hii>  other  edited 

Leani  how  to  piiitit  by  liib  ruthless  M-oy&.  to 
some  day  you  may,  peradventure,  write  a  story 
by  hiiu  «ntho«it  licinjr  utterly  Iriuismogrifled. 

l/e«rn  how  to  obey  orders  ijuickly,  intelligentlyJ 

l>-ani   the   law   "f   libel,   iind   trend    wi»ri|y    tJig] 
boi-der  thereon. 

I>eani  that  in  the  busy  Inne  »(  j'ninialisru,  thru  wi 
sacred,  three  words  upon  which  hBti}»  all  the  law  ao«i  p! 


Accuracii. 
Promptnest. 


Accuracu. 
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courses  that  may  be  confidently  expected,  we  shall  gain 
time,  but  wc  plead  to  be  allowed  to  use  this   time   for 
improving  the  quality  of  what  we  are  already  doing,  and 
not  to  have  new  tasks  piled  upon  us.     We   make  this 
pica,  not  mainly  that  our  laliors  may  be  lightened,  nor 
chiefly  th.'it  the  work  of  our  pupils  may  be  made  easier. 
Wc  make  the  plea  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  sound 
education.     We  make  it  because  we  believe  that,   if  a  ^j 
smaller  quantity  is  demanded  of  us,  we  can  secure  better  ^M 
results,  wc  can  send  into  college  more  thoughtful   stu-  ^^ 
dents,  better  trained,  better  developed,  less  "crammed." 
better  fitted  for  the  work  that  is  before  them  there. 

In  tile  second  place  1  propose  that  the  ci:illeges  boldly 
cut  off  some  of  the  recent  additions  to  individual  subjects. 
I  should  be  the  last  man  to  advocate  such  a  scheme,  if  I 
felt  that  it  involved  in  any  degree  a  lowering  of  standard. 
I'litil  very  recently  there  has  been  no  general  standard 
of  t|uality  for  college  entrance.  The  statement  in  the  col- 
lege catalogue  has  been  one  thing,  and  that  which  has 
been  actually  accepted  has  sometimes  been  quite  another. 
Some  colleges  have  maintained  a  high  standard  of  quality, 
while  others  have  fallen  far  short  of  it.  The  establish- 
ment and  success  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  is  bringing  about  a  different  state  of  affairs.  The 
grc.it  work  that  the  Board  is  doing  for  education  is  in  the 
setting  of  a  definite  standard  of  attainment  in  the  different 
secondary  school  subjects,  and  this  standard,  it  is  agreed, 
is  higher  than  that  generally  enforced  hitherto  by  the 
individual  colleges.  Now  this  raising  of  the  standard  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  requirements,  .ind  the 
increase  in  t(uality  added  to  the  increase  in  quantity  is 
making  the  present  crisis  still  more  critical.  We  do  not 
complain  of  the  demand  for  higher  quality;  we  welcome 
it.  I  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  improved 
quality  makes  it  possible  to  reduce  the  quantity  demanded 
without  any  lowering  of  standard.  If  time  is  limited — and 
time  I'.f  limited  in  our  schools — the  student  who  covers 
.Algebra  lliornughly,  through  (Juadralics.  or  even  to 
Quadratics,  will  be  better  grounded  in  the  subject  than 
the  one  who  in  the  .same  time  has  gone  through  Logari- 
thms, and  the  principle  applies  equally  to  otlier  subjects. 
It  is  not  for  any  nne  man  to  say  just  what  slinuld  be  cut 
out,  though  each  of  us  undoubtedly  has  liis  opinion. 
Personally,  T  should  advocate  a  reduction  of  the  require- 
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•ment  in  Latin  and  Greek  Composition;  I  should  not  be 
■deeply  grieved  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  topics  now 
called  for  in  Algebra;  I  should  hail  with  unfeigned  joy 
the  placing  in  an  appendix  of  50  or  60  of  the  70  or  80 
interesting  but  non-essential  propositions  that  now  adorn 
•our  geometries ;  I  could  stand  the  shock  of  seeing  Physics 
become  more  descriptive  and  less  mathematical;  and  I 
could  even  bear  with  equanimity  the  transfer  of  Charle- 
magne back  to  the  middle  ages,  where  he  used  to  be 
before  the  time  of  the  "Committee  of  Seven,"  and  the 
restriction  of  Ancient  History  to  the  days  of  antiquity. 
I  am  not  now,  however,  concerned  with  specific  details. 
My  present  plea  is  for  the  principle.  If  that  is  once 
recognized,  the  details  can  be  settled  by  conference  and 
•consultation. 

In  this  connection  two  recent  instances  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  college  requirements  are  worthy  of  note.  For 
some  years  the  college  examinations  in  Englisih  have 
troubled  us  because  of  their  insistence  on  a  knowledge  of 
details  of  the  assigned  books,  requiring  an  amount  of  time 
and  attention  not  justified  by  the  results.  Last  winter  the 
Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English  modified  the  requirement  by  allowing  consider- 
able choice  in  the  hooks  to  be  read  and  studied. 
Not  only  does  this  allow  the  selection  of  books 
adopted  to  the  peculiar  needs  and  powers  of  the  class, 
hut,  since  it  is  impossible  to  frame  an  examination  test- 
ing minute  knowledge  of  so  many  books,  it  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  tlie  examinations  shall  pay  less  attention  to 
knowledge  of  details,  and  lay  more  stress  on  general 
understanding  and  jjowcr  of  expression.  This  means ' 
fewer  details  to  l)o  held  in  inind,  and  loss  memorizing, 
but  no  reduction  in  the  quality  of  the  English  dematided. 
The  second  instance  is  that  of  'S'ak'  (."ollcgo,  which  this 
year  takes  Ovid  from  its  list  of  rcquirenicnts.  compen- 
sating for  this  by  giving  a  more  tliorough  and  C(jmprohcn- 
sivc  examination  in  I.aiin  <  iranmiar.  This  aj)pc'ars  t(^ 
be  a  reduction  of  (|nanlity.  l)nt  a  dcniand  for  improved 
quality.  I')Olli  tlicse  steps  arc  significant.  Tliey  arc  steps 
in  tlic  riglit  direction,  and  are  worthy  of  imitation  in 
other  lines  and  in  other  quarters. 

The  third  iiroposal  I  make  with  .some  diffidence,  for  it  is 
more  radical,  and  is  much  more  doubtful  of  accomplish- 
ment.    It   is  that   one  or  more  of  our  leading  colleges 
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should  squarely  face  thr  situation  and  reduce  the  req 
merKs  to  15  or  even  14  points.    Such  a  thin^  would 
step  backward  if  it  meant  a  lowering  of  standard,  bu 
wogid  not  mean  a  lowering  of  standard  if  it  were  prop 
safeguarded.    W'ith  the  reduction  in  quantity  should  a 
an  ah.solule  insistence  on  a  high  standard  ni  attainm 
in  the  .subjects  that   remained.     Tlie  number  of  co; 
lions  with  which  a  student  might  enter  should   be 
duced,  the  standard  of  examinations  should  be  hon€i 
maintained,  and  September  examinations  should  be  ful 
equal  to  those  set  in  June.  The  practice  f>f  "cramming 
in   the  summer  should   he   effectually   discouraged,  and 
al)ove  all.  the  work  in  the  college  should  be  so  organi 
that  an  incomj)ctent  or  improperly  prepared  student  co: 
not  carry  it  successfully.     Perhaps  such  a  consummate 
is  n<it  to  be  hoped  for,  but  1  firmly  believe  that  if  this  pi 
could  be  adopted  <jur  colleges  would  secure  better  pr~ 
pared  students  than  they  are  getting  to-day. 

I  have  made  three  definite  proposals,  to  check  all 
further  increase  of  rc(|uirements,  to  reduce  .somewhat  the 
quantity  required  in  the  individual  subjects,  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  subjects  now  called  for.  The  third  is  p' 
haps  too  nuich  to  expect,  hut  the  first  and  second  are  bol 
practical  and  feasible.  The  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  mo 
ment.  It  is  in  the  air.  and  if  we  can  but  make  a  uni 
and  determined  stand,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
success. 

In  one  sense  it  is  a  conflict,  the  colleges  on  the  one  ha 
asking  for  all  that  they  can  get,  and  the  schools  on  t 
other  protesting  that  the  demands  are  to«3  great.   But  in 
deeper  and  a  truer  sense  there  is  no  conflict,  for  we  ai 
both  seeking  the  same  end,  both  striving  for  the  sa; 
ideal,    lilducation  should  be  one  continuous  process  froi 
the  first  day  of  school  life  to  the  awarding  of  the  I 
degree.     There  is  now  a  break  between  school  and  col 
lege,  and  the  bridging  of  this  gap  is  a  problem  that  co: 
cerns  both  alike.    It  is  not  a  <|uestion  of  the  school  or  t 
college  winning  a  victory.    The  schools  are  not  strivi 
to  wrest  something  from  the  other  side.     We  firmly  b( 
lieve  that  if  college  entrance  re(|uirements  were  reduc 
in  quantity,  we  should  be  able  to  sen<l  into  college  st 
dents  better  c(|uipped.  physically  and  mentally,  to  do  t 
work  that  awaits  them  there,  and  because  we  believe  th 
we  make  our  proposal  with  hope  and  with  confidence 
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MUSICAL  DEGREES  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 
Pkofessor  Rossettek  G.  Cole 

University  of  Witconiin,  Madison,  Wl«. 

The  discussion  of  this  theme  must  of  necessity  be  rather 
academic  in  character,  for  but  little  concrete  data  are  at  hand 
bearing  on  its  practical  aspect.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  only 
Lfive  colleges  or  universities  of  importance  in  the  United  States 
^recognize  music  as  worthy  of  baccalaureate  dignity.  In  each 
of  these  institutions  the  conditions  are  peculiar  and  individual, 
rather  than  general  in  their  applicability.  In  one,  at  least, 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  has  never  been  granted, 
though  a  full  course  is  oflfered  leading  thereto. 

An  interesting  side-light  is  thrown  on  our  subject  by  the 
attitude  of  European  universities  toward  the  granting  of  musi- 
cal degrees.  While  thirteen  universities  in  Germany,  two 
each  in  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  one  each  in  Belgium,  Den- 
mark and  Switzerland,  offer  courses  in  music  of  a  general 
historical  and  theoretical  nature,  none  of  them  confers  a  special 
degree  in  music.  The  other  universities  of  continental  Europe, 
including  those  of  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Italy,  Holland  and 
Spain,  do  not  recognize  music  at  all,  but  leave  the  subject  en- 
tirely to  professional  schools  and  conservatories.  In  respect 
to  the  recognition  of  music  by  university  faculties,  Great 
Britain  is  the  most  liberal  country  in  the  world,  for  not  only 
do  ten  of  her  g^eat  universities  and  colleges  offer  elaborate 
lecture  courses  and  often  practical  instruction  in  applied  music, 
but  at  least  seven  of  them  grant  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Music  and  Doctor  of  Music,  which,  as  noted  above,  is  not  done 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  ' 

However,  it  may  be  urged  with  much  force  that  '^- 
tude  of  European  universities  toward  music  can  h" 
bearing  on  the  point  at  issue,  since  general  oi 
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in  the  United  States  are  different  in  many  essential 
from  those  of  Europe.  And  I  may  say,  in  passing,  tha 
difference  in  musical  cfmditions  is  the  most  potent  eleme 
the  problem.  Indeed,  the  specific  question  of  the  gra^ 
of  academic  degrees  in  music  cannot  be  separated,  in  dis 
sion,  from  the  general  conditions  of  music  education  and 
ture  in  this  country.  Were  the  question  to  be  decide 
purely  ideal  conditions,  or,  at  least,  most  favorable  condit 
I  presume  many  of  us  would  willingly  vote  an  unequii 
"aye."  Yet,  even  here,  we  might  well  pause  to  ask  wh« 
or  not  there  is  some  well-founded  reason  for  the  sig^ific 
fact  that  not  a  single  continental  university  in  Europe  cor 
a  musical  degree.  It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  ask  5 
seek  an  answer  to  the  question : —  Is  this  due  to  an  exc 
conservatism  or  to  an  innate  feeling  tliat  music-study, 
combines  in  a  predominant  degree  art  with  science, 
be  successfully  co-ordinated  with  other  courses  leading  ©^ 
special  academic  degrees?  Many  American  universities 
shown  an  inclination  to  be  much  more  liberal  than 
European  sisters  in  the  inclusion  in  their  airricula  of  complete] 
courses  in  certain  directions  —  notably  the  applied  scie 
and  mechanics  —  but  are  they  ready  to  grant  equal  ba 
laureate  privileges  to  music?  More  properly  stated,  the 
tion  really  is.  Is  music  in  America  ready  for  such  pi] 
leges?  Or  more  broadly  stated,  Are  the  present  condit 
surrounding  our  general  musical  culture  and  educational  | 
methods  of  such  a  nature  that  permanent  and  far-reaching  I 
results  for  good  would  accrue  from  granting  music  the 
collegiate  standing  with  respect  to  degrees,  as  is  now 
to  letters  and  science? 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  conspicuous  condit 
in  musical  America.  For  convenience,  they  may  be  ea 
grouped. 

I.    The  entrance  of  music  into  the  college  hall  is  of 
recent  date.     Only  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  music 
timidly  knocking  at  the  door  of  our  institutions  of  hij 
learning  for  admission.     In  only  two  or  three  instances 
the  door  gladly  opened  by  the  college  faculties,  and  then  dc 


less,  only  because  of  personal  confidence  in  the  individual  quali- 
fications, educational  and  musical,  of  the  teacher  in  whom 
music  became  for  the  moment  personified.  In  many  cases  the 
door  was  grudgingly  opened  just  far  enough  to  admit  music  to 
mere  standing-room  in  some  unoccupied  comer.  In  some 
cases  the  door  was  literally  pried  open  by  some  insistent  musi- 
cian, who  from  the  vantage-ground  of  strong  local  intrench- 
ment,  would  gain  inch  by  inch  some  little  recognition  of  the 
possibilities  that  are  inherent  in  music  study.  In  others  — 
including  some  well-known  and  influential  institutions  —  music 
has  been  and  is  today  merely  tolerated.  And  in  all  frankness 
it  must  be  added  that  (up  to  the  last  decade  at  least)  in  those 
institutions  where  music  has  been  rather  freely  admitted,  if 
has  been  viewed  by  the  college  faculty  entirely  as  a  pleasing, 
tliough  possibly  desirable,  adjunct  to,  rather  than  an  essentia] 
element  of,  a  liberal  education.  Hence  it  takes  its  place 
merely  in  the  long  list  of  electives  offered  to  undergraduates. 
As  far  as  I  know,  music,  theoretical  or  otherwise,  has  never 
been  incorporated  in  the  curriculum  of  any  American  college 
as  a  required  study  in  any  course  whatever. 

2.  This  statement  brings  to  notice  a  second  condition 
which  has  had,  and  has,  to  be  reckoned  with,  namely,  that  the 
residence  of  music  among  her  academic  sisters  has  been  in  a 
certain  sense  a  period  of  toleration  and  probation.  Music  has 
had  to  win  respect  against  covert  and  open  suspicion,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  its  methods  of  in- 
struction are  not  academic  and  systematized,  but  are  alto- 
gether haphazard,  unscientific,  and  dependent  largely  on  the 
personal  equation.  We  are  told  that,  as  teachers,  we  are  at 
the  mercy  of  temperament  and  natural  endowment,  that  with- 
out the  presence  of  these  in  a  pupil,  results  commensurate 
with  tlie  amount  of  study  in  any  other  academic  branch  are 
wanting. 

3.  Conditions  are  constantly  improving,  and  the  colleges 
and  universities  will  continue  to  lead  and  serve  as  crystallizers 
and  conservators  of  intelligent  constructive  methods.  Yet  it 
may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  methods  ot 
instruction  in  the  important  branches  oi  a^^\v«&.  tc&s&'vs. '««.  v^ 
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a  woeful  state  of  fluidity.  Even  the  century-old  methi 
leaching  Harmony  arc  being  shattered  somewhat.  Under  th( 
present  conditions  and  with  the  recognized  lack  of  uniforal 
standards  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  grading,  if  Miss  X 
should  present  herself  for  admission  to  the  dcf>artment  of 
music  over  which  I  preside  and  should  wish  to  enter,  for  ex-i 
ample,  the  third  year  of  the  collegiate  course,  bringing  her! 

credits  obtained  for  second  year's  work  in College,  I| 

would  feel  compelled  to  give  the  young  lady  a  stiff  exami 
tion  in  probably  all  branches  except  History  of  Music, 
cal  Appreciation  and  General  Theory.  And  I  have  no 
that  any  student  in  my  department,  seeking  admission  to  an- 
other college  under  the  same  conditions,  would  fare  the  same,! 
and  I  could  not  feel  aggrieved.  i 

The  summarized  conditions  mentioned  up  to  this  point  are: 
1st,  the  very  recent  date  of  tlie  admission  of  music  into  the 
college  curriculum  and  the  consequent  lack  of  adequate  ad- 
justment to  the  college  environment  and  point  of  view; 
the  general  attitude  of  toleration,  rather  than  hearty  co-o] 
tion,  that  is  maintained  by  the  college  faculty  toward  mi 
as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  academic  training ;  3d,  the  genei 
fluid  and  haphazard  state  of  instructional  methods,  and 
great  lack  of  system  and  uniformity  in  standards,  methods 
gradings.  While  this  last  statement  is  far  more  true  of 
plied  music  than  of  theoretical  music,  the  fact  that  instruci 
in  applied  music  is  vastly  in  excess  of  instruction  in  tlieo: 
music  only  emphasizes  the  condition  mentioned. 

There  are  many  contributing  causes  to  these  conditii 
We  may  mention  three  of  these  causes  here:  ist,  the  in 
dual,  isolated  and  personal  nature  of  the  instruction  in 
branches  of  applied  music,  whereby  there  is  cultivated 
fostered  a  feeling  of  segregation  among  teachers  and  their 
respective  pupils,  with  the  result  that  there  is  an  inevitable 
dwarfing,  if  not  extinction,  of  the  feeling  of  community  of  in- 
terests or  fellowship.  We  know  too  well  the  pitiful 
blighting  effects  of  this  condition  of  thought  and  environrai 
namely,  a  narrowing  of  the  lines  of  vision,  a  centering 
thought  and  activity  on  self,  unwillingness  to  see  the  gooi 


others'  work,  and  often  abnormal  and  unreasoning  jealousy. 
2d,  the  generally  low  educational  plane  of  the  average  member 
of  the  genus  music  teacher.  This  is  no  impugnment  of  his  or 
her  sincerity  and  earnestness  and  integrity  of  purpose,  yet 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  average  music  teacher  in  this 
or  probably  any  other  country  is  not  a  person  of  much  general 
education  or  intellectual  ambition.  His  intellectual  horizon  is 
apt  to  be  limited  to  the  humdrum  routine  of  merely  giving 
lessons  and  the  necessary  practicing.  Of  course,  this  existence 
may  be  explained  in  many  instances  by  the  stern  struggle  for 
Uvelihood  and  the  consequent  cutting  off  of  avenues  for  cul- 
tural and  intellectual  improvement  that  otherwise  would  be 
gladly  taken  advantage  of.  Yet  I  think  it  is  true  that  the 
community  in  general  places  the  music  teacher  very  near  the 
bottom  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 

The  low  educational  plane  of  the  average  music  teacher 
brings  out  into  clear  perspective  the  third  contributing  cause 
of  the  conditions  outlined  above,  namely,  the  complete  divorce- 
ment of  music  from  the  general  thought  of  education  until 
comparatively  recent  years.  The  question  put  by  the  principal 
of  a  girls'  school  to  a  prospective  pupil,  "  Did  you  come  here 
to  study  or  to  take  music  ?  "  states  very  concisely  and  bluntly 
an  attitude  or  point  of  view  of  educators  toward  music  that 
was  very  general  until  only  a  decade  or  so  ago  —  an  attitude, 
however,  that  is  gradually  and  surely  undergoing  a  change. 
The  forces  that  are  bringing  about  this  change  are  to  be  found 
at  the  two  extremes  of  our  educational  system  and  they  are 
approaching  each  other  in  their  activities.  Music  in  the  lower 
grades  of  our  public  schools  is  reaching  up  to  the  high  school, 
and  music  in  the  university  is  soon  to  reach  down,  is  already 
reaching  down,  to  the  secondary  schools  in  the  search  for 
avenues  through  which  may  come  well-prepared  material  for 
real  university  work. 

And  right  here  is  the  fatally  weak  spot  in  our  whole  system 
of  so-called  musical  education  —  it  lacks  direction  and  an  ob- 
jective point.  The  result  is  that  the  college  and  university  are 
often  called  upon  to  complete  an  education  in  music  that  has 
really  never  been  begun.    The  general  recvw-vcettveoX.?.  Vat  «*=- 
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trance  to  any  college  class  in  harmony   arc  merely 
student  who  elects  it  nnist  have  an  idea  of  musical  notation 
ability  to  play  a  simple  hymn-tune.     Usually  no  conditions 
made  for  entrance  to  history  and  other  theoretical   coi 
except  that  these  courses  shall  follow  in  a  certain  seq 
That  is,  the  college  courses  in  music  do  not  at  present  reprej 
sent  the  final  flowering  or  the  maturing  of  a  process  of  gradual 
development,  but  they  represent  in  themselves  the  beginning 
middle,  and  end  of  such  a  process.    Compare  this  condidoil 
of  comparative  isolation  to  the  close  relationship  which  collegq 
courses   in   mathematics,  language  and   science   bear   to  the 
corresponding  preparatory   courses   in   the   high    school   aodj 
grades  —  all  with  the  college  constantly  in  mind  as  the  tilti- 
mate  goal,  and  you  will  see  the  point  I  desire  to  make, 
movement  toward  breaking  up  the  isolation  of  college 
and  bringing  it  into  touch  with  music  outside  the  coIl<^e,  has 
already  begun,  and  no  doubt  the  important  conferences  bear- 
ing on  this  subject,  which  are  being  held  at  this  meeting,  wiD 
give  the  movement  an  added  impetus.    The  present   status 
of  this   movement  will  undoubtedly  be   fully  discussed   and 
clearly  stated  in  the  sessions  of  the  Eastern  Educational  Music 
Conference,  from  which  sessions  the  utmost  good  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Having  carefully  analyzed  certain  salient  features  of 
condition  of  music  education,  we  are  better  prepared  to 
cuss  the  present  desirability  of  granting  musical  degrees, 
the  granting  of  a  musical  degree  is  to  have  the  same  si 
cance  as  the  granting  of  any  other  academic  degree  (and 
does  not,  real  injury  will  be  accomplished),  the  university 
not  consistently  recognize  a  special  course  in  music  ultima 
in  a  bachelor's  degree,  until  entrance  requirements  to  the 
versity  are  made,  which  shall  necessitate  a  systematic  cou; 
study,  including  both  theoretical  and  applied  music  and  ext^ 
ing  down  through   high  school,  grammar  school  and   lo' 
grades. 

Such  a  condition  is  obviously  not  at  hand,  though  f( 
signs  of  its  approach  may  be  detected  here  and  there.  Sew 
universities  and  colleges  are  allowing  branches  of  theorei 


music  to  count  as  equivalents  among  entrance  requirements. 
An  extension  of  this  would  naturally  lead  to  the  recognition  of 
music,  on  the  part  of  the  high  school,  as  legitimate  prepara- 
tion for  college  or  university  work.  In  a  paper  which  I  had 
tlie  honor  to  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
at  Burlington,  Vermont,  presenting  to  that  body  of  teachers 
the  tentative  results  of  a  Conference  on  Music  in  Public  Edu- 
cation held  in  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1902,  I  said,  comment- 
ing on  a  course  of  music  outlined  for  high  schools :  "  It  is 
not  the  object  of  this  course  to  develop  virtuosi  —  brilliant  or 
finished  performers  —  but  rather  to  make  it  possible  that 
pupils  shall  have  such  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
music  as  a  mode  of  thought  and  such  capacity  for,  and  techni- 
cal means  of,  expressing  this  understanding,  as  shall  furnish 
a  solid  and  substantial  foundation  for  future  advanced  work. 
That  is,  high  school  music  should  bear  the  same  relation  to 
advanced  study  of  music  that  high  school  mathematics  bears 
to  college  mathematics  —  it  should  be  preparatory,  both  as  to 
the  degree  of  maturity  of  thought  and  the  technical  means  of 
expression." 

Since  that  time  the  Conference,  which  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  England  Educational  League,  has  issued 
a  syllabus  presenting  a  definite  outline  of  work  in  music  (com- 
bined with  other  studies)  covering  a  period  of  four  years, 
which  outline  has  been  already  adopted  by  a  few  high  schools 
in  the  East.  Such  a  course  of  music  in  the  high  school  is 
bound  to  come  sooner  or  later,  but  at  present  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  much  as  the  college  and  public  schools  need 
music  for  its  cultural  influence,  they  do  not  need  music  nearly 
as  much  as  music  needs  the  college  and  the  public  schools. 
Music  has  already  gained  enormously  by  its  short  association 
with  the  organized  educational  forces  of  our  land.  It  has 
breathed  the  college  atmosphere  of  research  and  intelligently 
directed  endeavor.  It  has  been  uplifted  by  the  high  educa- 
tional ideals  that  prevail  in  the  college  halls.  The  musician 
has  accustomed  himself  to  the  processes  of  analysis,  classifica- 
tion and,  above  all,  systematization,  that  characterize  coUs.'^jt 
work.    He  has  learned  that  breadth  oi  musWva.xv^v^  'ns  ^v^"^  ^-'i 


be  measured  by  length  of  hair,  nor  talent  by  personal 
tricitics,  that  the  charm  of  a  broad  culture  can  rest  as  fittini 
upon,  and  belongs  as  inherently  to,  the  musician,  as  to  ti 
poet,  the  journalist,  tlic  scholar  or  the  litterateur.     He  is  leatl 
ing  to  look  upon  teaching  as  a  science  and  an  art  for  whic 
si>ecial  preparation  must  be  made,  rather  than  a  vocation  thj 
Li  haphazard  and  intuitional  in  its  operations.     All  of  thd 
more  or  less  new  points  of  view  have  reacted  upon  the  wbd 
profession  of  music  teaching,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  9 
If  the  next  decade  shall  record  progress  proportional  to  tl 
one  just  passing,  we  shall  be  far  along  tlie  road  toward  ] 
rational  systematization  of  methods  of  procedure   in  musi 
education.    Only  a  few  decades  ago,  educational  methods 
music  were  little  more  than  "  an  enormous  nomenclature, 
huge    catalogue,"    like    natural    history    before    the    time 
Cuvier,  or  like  botany  before  the  natural  system  of  class: 
tion  was  adopted. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  assigned  me,  I  ha 
deavorcd  to  treat  frankly  the  general  conditions  as  they  ait 
or  at  least  as  they  seem  to  me  to  be,  without  special  refereno 
to  any  institution  or  locality.  If  the  granting  of  musica 
degrees  is  extended  to  institutions  other  than  those  now 
ing  them,  it  will  be  a  question,  of  course,  for  each  instil 
to  decide  on  -its  own  individual  merits,  whether  or  n 
conditions  which  that  institution  can  control  or  domina 
such  as  to  guarantee  to  the  candidate  for  the  d< 
Bachelor  of  Music  the  same  quality  of  preparation,  schol^ 
ship,  and  work,  and  the  same  breadth  in  the  scope  of  thq 
special  studies  pursued,  as  is  demanded  of  the  candidate 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  of  Arts,  or  of  Sci( 
The  profession  is  not  particularly  in  need  of  more  Bachi 
of  Music  or  Doctors  of  Music  (except  ho)wris  causa), 
does  need  thorough,  well-grounded  and  well-equJ] 
musicianship,  a  musicianship  that  recognizes  the  ess 
unity  of  all  art-expression,  the  essential  unity  of  all  educational 
processes,  no  matter  what  the  specific  mode  of  utterance  xra.4 
be  —  a  musicianship  that  can  meet  the  increasing  demands 
that  are  being  made  by  an  ever-broadening  consciousness 


th^ 


music  is  a  rational  art,  not  rhapsodical  or  fantastical,  that  it 
can  be  taught  and  studied  and  enjoyed  by  the  application  of  the 
same  general  principles  and  processes  that  are  operative  in 
any  other  educational  endeavor  or  aesthetic  enjoyment.  When 
the  college  and  university  can  guarantee  a  goodly  proportion 
of  all  this,  it  may  with  propriety  reward  its  graduates  with 
the  well-earned  and  honorable  title  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  In 
this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  Schumann's  maxim,  that, 
while  good  music  is  not  harmed  by  a  descriptive  title,  it  is  a 
bad  indication  if  the  composition  needs  one.  The  application 
is  obvious. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  while  the  instructional  forces 
in  music  are  as  yet  too  unorganized  and  too  much  lacking  in 
intelligent  aim  to  permit  logically  the  conferring  of  musical 
cegrees  by  the  college  authorities,  yet  we  must  continue  to 
l.X)k  to  the  college  for  leadership  and  guidance,  not  only  in 
organizing  the  vast  instructional  forces  at  work  in  music,  but 
also  in  bringing  some  degree  of  clarity  out  of  chaos,  in  respect 
to  standards  and  methods.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
quality  of  instruction  outside  the  college  may  not  be  equal  to 
or  superior  to  that  within  the  college,  but  the  college  as  an 
organized  unit  is  in  a  position  to  enforce  standards  of  scholar- 
ship and  thoroughness  of  preparation,  where  the  private 
teacher  is  largely  helpless.  Whenever  the  college  or  the  uni- 
versity, from  its  position  at  the  apex  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, raises  its  standard  of  scholarship  and  its  entrance  require- 
ments, a  corresponding  effect,  a  quickening  of  the  educational 
pulse,  is  soon  felt  through  all  the  many  contributing  arteries 
and  channels  that  feed  and  sustain  the  higher  organism.  The 
history  of  secondary  education  in  this  country  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  contains  overwhelming  proof  of  this  opera- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  Let  us,  then,  wardens  over  the  musi- 
cal destinies  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  hasten  the  time 
when,  through  common  understanding  and  organized  effort, 
we  too  may  trace  the  effect  of  our  improved  and  improving 
educational  ideals  and  broadening  sense  of  musicianship  as 
they  penetrate  and  chasten,  down  even  to  the  lowest  ^nAxa 
of  our  educational  system. 


[ff^ith  Mr.   Thomson's  Compliments']  ^^ 


Notes  to  accompany  a  Paper  on 

"  The  R61e  of  Number  in  the   Rhythm  of 
Ancient  and   Modern  Languages" 

TO   BE   READ    AT    A 

^eetinjj  of  Secondary  Teachers  on   2nd   November,    1907 
By  William  Thomson.  B.A. 


SUMMARY   OF   INTRODUCTION. 

The  nature  of  rhythm,  inorganic  and  organic ;  the 
function  of  accent  in  organic  rhythm  ;  the  possibility  of 
dispensing  with  it,  or  replacing  it  by  other  elements ; 
modern  errors  based  on  ancient  theory,  not  on  experi- 
ment ;  others  based  on  misleading  experiments ;  the 
correspondence  of  bodily  movements  the  supreme  test 
of  accent ;  the  tendency  to  obey  the  law  of  equality,  or 
that  of  other  simple  ratios  ;  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
grouping  by  measures  from  grouping  by  sense,  by  soatvA, 
and  by  so-called  feet ;  scientific  mexVvoA.  WX'ofiX'c^Ve^  Ns^ 
analysis  of  examples. 


THE  ELKMEN  I  ARY  MEASURES  OF  ORGANIC   RKJ 
WITH  THEIR  DERIVATIVES 

Syrolwls   of  the   Notation:    V,  O),   ^,  —,  — .   — ~    ','•    ^-   tt. 
•'*,  *^.   -ut,  ii''  arc  each  eqial  to   154   times  the   unit 
In  •«-»,  »-^.  the  unit  is  J  of  >-. 

MaJDf  And  increasing  accent :    |  ;    minor  accent  ■   ;    accent  weakfi 

1.  A.  Di;pLt.  MEASURES. 

£Hg/isA.    I I  -  I 

a    pretty   little   girl ;  a  long  way  down  ;    a   very    long    river. 

"Sleep,  sleep,  beauty  bright.  Dreaming  in  the  joys  of  nighL* 

l-l-l-     -I-     II ■:     -~    . I 

"Come  unco  these  yellow  sands,  And  then  take  hands." 

*'  I  do  remember  an  apothecary." 

I-    _:-_|_-:-~| 

"  I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost." 

German,    I   —  —   I  —  I 

ein  nettes  kieines  Kind  ;      .'Vkluar     Bolin        ;  ei  ware  ganz  : 

-I I I    -||:| l-l-l  (mre);  _  |  -  -  |  —  | 

"Sonne  kann  nicht  ohne  Schein,  Mensch  nichl  ohne  Liebe  scin." 

I--I--'I~-|-II- 

"Tutenschwangerste  der  Gdtter,  Langeweile!" 


French,    \ |  _  |  ^  x  | 


Vous  n'avez  jamais  froid  ;  une  jolie  robe  Wanche ;  une  heure  bien  longae. 
"  Portaient  le  raanteau  blanc  de  leur  virginite." 

^    I    -  ^  I I    _  ':n  -^  I   ^  ^|_  ^|_ 

"  £t  pale,  ebloui,     sa  main  qui  I'arrache." 


fl.  A.  Triple  Measures. 
English,   I  — I  — 


I  -  I  -  <" 


fighting  for  fame. 
I   -  -     -  I   - 

pennons  flutter  on  high. 

a  long  stretch  of  waterless  barren  sand. 

"  Take  her  up  tenderly  " ;  "  Three  blind  mice,  see  how  they  run." 

|_ I I       |_     1^1    _x  II  -I-      -I- 

"  There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Canobie  lea," 
-       ^    I  -_     -  I   _  ^     _  I I  _ 

•'Gin  cauldrife  blasts  sud  try  your  wab." 

-I--I-       -I--I- 


"  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled." 
I    -     -    I I I     - 

"Under  the  greenwood  tree." 
"With  a  shore  of  dappled  gold." 

"Never  to  change,  never  to  pass  away." 

!■ I    -    I I 1- 
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'To  scorn  delights  and  live  Uborious  days." 

'  Death,  if  thou  wilt,  fain  would  I  plead  with  thed" 

|_ I  -XI-  -_|_  ~:_ 


German,  \ | | |w|_«|,  but  only  |  —  j 

is  common,  especially  in  pitKe. 

Das  ist  doch  klar;   braucht  ja  nicht  gleich  ein   Spotter  zu 

I -|-:1       -'--I-        -I- 

"  Das  Hen  ist  gestorben,  die  Welt  ist  leer." 

-    I I-  -      -  I    -     -  I  - 

"  Das  nahe  wird  weit.  Das  warme  wird  kalt." 


FHhcM,  I I I ,  but  both,  especially  |  —  ~_  | .  are 

less  common  than   | |. 

tout  k  fait  sombre  ou  noir. 


"La  melancolie  et  I'amour." 


The  following  rhythm  has  hitherto  been  alien  to  French  recitatfoij 
but,  it  seems,  a  distinguished   French  actor  has  earned  applau 
adopting  it: 

"  Puisque  j'ai  mis  ma  Ifcvre  k  la  coupe  encore  pleine, 

Puisque  j'ai  dans  tes  mains  pose  mon  front  p&li." 

I  .^      ^     ^  I    _      -^1  ^      ^     _|^ 

(usually)     -  I  _  -   I    _     _  I 
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Latin,  |www| |^| |.      The  last  is  very  common, 

but  sequences  of  Triple  measures  are  not  easily  found  in  prose. 

quia     poeta     fuit ;  amicissimus ;         militesne     misit. 

(in  schools) 

|_i  .^1 I I;     I 1^-:-; I |~'-.| 

exstitisse ;    colebantur  :    matrem  amas ;      elaboratum  industria. 
I 1 ;  I i ;    I I ;  I — i-l  —  l-l  —  i- 

(in  schools) 

I 1 .| 1-;^;  I   _._|^.^:    ^1 i^i^i-'^:^ 

The  last  example,   unproducible  with    the   original   quantities,    has 
been  rhythmized,  really  in  §  time,  as  are  the  two  next 

"  Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar." 

-I--: 1-  -:--]- 


"Non  ebur  neque  aureum." 


Greekf  |  — | |.      In  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the 

position   of  Greek   accent,   sequences   of   these   in   prose   can 
seldom  be  verified. 

vniiiT(fm<i      hi      Kv^of. 
-I =  -  -    I   --I 

"tovto  )uv  irpis  dvSp6t  itrriv."    ["  See  the  rosy  mom  appearing."] 

I  --;-    -  I  -  -i  —  I  l-'~l 

"  KaAAiTTora/iof    iJSoro*    iva    tc." 
I    _.,: I : I 


'E\.a)(py,  a  Zcv,  (TV  viv  K^vXacnroit. 

I :-l-  -:-  -l-i- 


These  are  really  in  J  time 


III.  A.  QuADRDPLX  (/■*.  CourouND  OF  Dtn»LE)  Measures. 

English,  I I I I I |. 

last,  having  slight  syncopation,  is  rare. 

a  pitiful  appeal ;  a  word  for  the  wise ;   a  lachrymose  vein, 
a  rock-bound  coast;   his  curiosity  was  roused. 
"Little  Tommy  Tittlemouse  Lived  in  a  little  house." 

"With  a  cheap  and  chippy  chopper  on  a  big,  black   block," 

1^       ^^^1 1_        _,_ 

"Come  away,  come  away,  death." 

"Ages  ago  from  the  lips  of  a  sad,  glad  poet." 
I 1 I I-      _| r^ 

"Whose  soul  was  a  wild  dove  lost  in  the  whirling  snow." 

-I- I-       -I I I- 

Pieced  hexameter  of  classical  type : 
One  whose  soul  was  a  wild  dove  lost  in  the  whirl  of  a  snow-storm. 

"Stinging,  ringing  spindrift,  nor  the  fulmar  flying  free." 

I I _     _|__     -_|_ 

"  Lovely  are  the  curves  of  the  white  owl  sweeping." 

I '-I- I-     -|.^^rx| 

"Seeking  to  (ind  the  old  familiar  faces." 
I 1^      -I-' I [For-»^,  seetTf 

German,  |  .-  .-  ~.  —  |.  Lacking  in  verse  except  incidentally  for 
two  measures  of  Duple.  [But  see  "  Mikado,"  other  comic 
operas,  and  such  songs  as  "  Als  Noah  aus  dem  Kasten  war."] 

Lass  doch  diese  burschikosen  Redensarten. 

I  -     -    —  : 1 I 

"Und  dem  unbedingten  Triebe.' 
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French,   |  ~-  ^  —  -^  | |.     Lacking,  except  incidentally,  as  in 

I"Mon  coeur  est  plein  des  douleurs  de  la  France." 
-       -      -' ' '     - 
-    I    -   •   -   I                             1           !  I 

Latin,   |— ~^^| .w| | |.     Such  sequences 

^_      are  hard  to  find  in  prose,  and  were  probably  avoided. 

^Tomnes  artes;    quae  turn  agerentur;   repetere  monebanL 

I--I--I;    -   ! 1 1;^| 1 I 

qui  ipsorum  Lingua  Celtae,  nostra  Galli  appellantur. 
I I 1--  I  --|--(--l--|_-| 

huic  uni  studio  deditus ;  sexaginta  diebus. 

_] 1-. 1 1;| 1 ._| I 

(inschools)  |_-^(;|--|^i    _| I 

"Conticucre  omnes  intentique  ora  tencbant." 
I 1 l-'-l 1- I--I 

"Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dirae." 
I—' I !■ — "  —  I [But  compare  with  11.  B.J 

Greek,   [^w.  —  _| .^|  —  . | |.    The  existence  of 

these  in  prose  cannot  be  verified. 

Tvui8t  frtavTov ;    Toi'St  rhv  Tpcnrov. 
K) 1 1;  !_•_    -I (Rythmued.) 

rptif>6iifvov  eKdvdavfv  aurijj. 
~l 1 1 1 

Mrjviv   aeiSc,     did,    UriKijioStot  'A^^iXrjoi. 

Jj  _  -  _| !_■  _| 1 1 1 

'K^avSa,  iii]  Kpv^%  Sopov.    Stifialvm  Stiftaivu}. 

-I--; I :-   -I — ; — i- 

UpoStSofitB'  dvtxrta  t'   e7ta.dojji(V  o%  yap  (^iXos  ijc  ofiorpot^d  <f>\ 

^_| : I : I : 

&  Ttdrtp,  aoTots  «ro  \pr)  fttXtrav. 


I.  B.  Occasional  Triplb  XixAsuxxs  in  the  time  or  Duplx. 

£»g/'s*,  l~iw|-'_|_«-|.  fl 

very  prettily  bound;  a  long  way  to  go;    take  her  up  teiwfcril 

"Oh,  the  cunning  wiles  that  creep  In  thy  little  heart  asleep.' 

|_.  ^I>._|_»„l_| I |_ 

[Bat  the  riunUto  majf  Moount  lo  |  -~  —  |.] 

Gtrman,  |  ^  i  ^  |  —  •  -  |. 

kleines  ariiges  Ding;   nimm  sie  auf^  Liesclchen. 

Waruru  soil  ich  denn  das  nicht  sagen? 
I  --  1  ~    -      -     1  -      -     I 

Latin,  |^iw|-'>,|^»-|. 

perticere  non      potuit ;       amare   non     potuit 

II.  B.  Occasional  Duple  and  Quadruple  Measures  in  rt 

or  Triple. 

English,   |^»-|-»«|u.»-l<-'«|  =  | |. 

a  last  farewell  to  all ;  a  wild  tempestuous  morning. 

to  cure  a  varicose  vein;   he  lacked  the  necessary  funds. 
_| |u«-|-;-|     -         -♦!     «'«      I    — 

it  butted  him  again  and  again. 
-•  I  «  «     u      I  -      ^    -  I  - 

on  noticing  the  man's  embarrassment. 

-•|u.'  w|—  —     |«'-| 

I*  lo  these  rases  \hete  is  \}tobably  assimilation.] 


"Scots  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led." 

I     -  t     _     I     _      „  I 1_ 

"With  hands  that  lightened  the  skies  in  sunder." 

-     I     -       --I -I    -     -1-^'- 

"And  the  Healer  shall  wipe  all  tears  away." 

»a,  I l-'-l I- 

"  Only  one  said    '  I    think  the  gesture  strives.' " 
"Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?     He  well  knew." 

"  Low  voluptuous  music,  winding,  trembled." 

I-      -I    _«„  i_»_'|    -.  »_   I    _«-    I 

•  ■"Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may." 
I     «'     -  I  -'-  I     -     -I    - 

"Gentle  and  brave  and  generous,  no  lorn  bard.'* 

I t      _       _     I      u,«    _'|    _•-.    I     _ 

"  Yet  once  more,  oh  ye  laurels,  and  once  more." 

"Of  her  prayers  made  mock,  of  her  fears  derision, 

^■u      I       _         ^     I      _  J„     I   _     _  I ^ 

And  a  ravage  of  her  youth  as  o(  a  flower." 

"kI**         •        u   \      u        '         ai|      — 

German,   |  ~-«—  |  ~- *  u  |  «•—  |  u>'a.|,  but  rarer  than  in  English. 
Das    Fleisch  ist  schon  wieder  leurer  geworden. 

_    I    ^      _     _   l-'-l :  -'-i 

Du  musst  doch  deine  Gesundheit  bedenken. 

-I    -      ^  : I  -»-»«;-»-! 


indem  sie  bitterlich  weinte. 


I 


Der  kSnnte  mir  eigentlich  gefallen. 


(Assimilation.) 
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"  Warum  treibt  sich  das  Volk  so  und  schreit  ?   Es  will  sich  ernahrel 
Kinder  zeugen,  und  die  nahren,  so  gut  es  vermag." 

"WiUst  du  genau  erfahren  was  sich  ziemt, 
So  frage  nur  bei  edien  Frauen  an." 

"So  steigst  du  denn,  Erfiillung,  schonste  Tochter." 

"Und  die  Zukunft  Gott  iiberlassen." 

LatiH,   |~«—  l^-'wlw'—  |««cii|.    Rather  fictitious  on 
of  prevalence  of  | |. 

celebri  quondam  urbe;    ex  hoc  forensi  strepitu. 

|„._|    _     _| 1:»-|-    -|_«--|„«-| 

in    tanta   varietate    rerum;    si   cui    levia   videtur. 

.^|_«_| 1-^1 :|-»-|     «  «  «| 

trahimur  omnes  studio  laudis. 

I |--«-|  u.»-|  --I 

"Jam  satis  terris,  nivis  atque  dirae." 
"Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum." 

"Maecenas  atavis     edite     r^ibus." 

i I \--\ 1"'-;^  [See 

Gtak,   I  ■''~  I  — '  u  I « •—  I-     See  Sapphics  and  alcaics. 


It 

II,  B.  Quadruple  Measures  of  equalised  Duple  and  Triple. 

English,   |„2.- I „i-| 

His  curiosity  was  aroused, 

[Notice,  as  in  French,  the  easy  transition.] 
[See  tlso  under  III.  A  and  IV.  B.] 

IV.  A.  Compound  Triple  Measures. 
English,   I i I,  etc 

"  Away  !     the  moor     is  dark  beneath  the  moon, 

:X— I—  :"a—   I   '-  ;"a—  I  —      —   :—     _  I   — — 

Rapid  clouds  have  drank  the  last  pale  beam  of  even." 

:aaI :      -  -     |_;-A     ^1-'       -     ;     -        -I-  A 

iMtin,  I I  —  »  —  I ,  etc.,  that  is,  mingled  with  duplets,  etc. 

"Jussi    adparari    prandium  ||  arnica  exspectat  me,  scio." 

"  Date  viam  qua  fugere  liceat  ||  facile  totae  plateae  pateant." 
I i-'-l ; II :^t^|„".^  i  «'  ^  I 

Greek,  as  in  Latin. 

"'O/Jcu/Ki'  avUovv  irikayoi  AiyatoM   vtKpoii." 

"  OStos  Tis  fr;    kiyt  Ta\v'    tC  (Ttyps  ;    ovk  iptti ; " 
«_1_    _:-»      0.     I--     _:_»_    I    _     _:_    ? 

"  Tis  ttot'   iv  Tn'Xauri   dopv^oi  Kal  Aoyuc  OKOtTfiia." 

\-     -  \ 1 i  «»-    I i 1 i-l 

"  &  &ioi  aldijp,  Kal  Ta;(V]rTf/ao(  wvoai, 

•HI  — l-'-ll! 1 1—^1-^ 

irora/iuiv  r(  jrijyai',   rrovTitav  re   Ki>/taT(i>v 

«_— I! I   _!l_ll  I t I   I l_ 


It 

ivflpiS/toy  yikiUTfia  xafifofrnp  u  yrj, 

H — l--|-_ll_._l \-f\ 

^_l,_  ^l^._ll  _„, — l__l_'if 

IV.  B.  Measures  hovering  between  Quadruple  and  ComfoQ 
Triple.  ^^ 

English,  ^H 

"That  ship  there  is  a  Frenchman,  and  if  we  don't  lake  .<h«>-' 

-    I    -. I    -    _     T    ^1-'-       -        ~   ||| 

Tis  a  thousand  bullets  to  one  that  she  will  conquer  we  - 

«     I |„i-|_-x-|-     -^     ~     -I  _« 

1  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gab,  my  boys,  so  each  man  to  his  gna 
If  she's  not  mine  in  half-an-hour,  I'll  flog  each  mother's  n| 

V.  Double-slow  Triple  Measures,  compounded  of  Duplk.  ^| 
Engliih,  I : i I.  etc  ^ 

"  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given    you ;    seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  I 

!_• _     _  I x^l-A   ^    w     „    — — ^ 

I  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  yoiL" 

_' ^    ^1 7:11 

German,   |  ^^  -^  • !  —  —  I 

Die  Unzufriedenheit  der  Kussen;  aufbewahrt  werden  muss. 

Laiin,    \ I ,  etc. 

finibus  Belgarum. 

|_. I or    |_^;_«^|_»-i 

"  Miserarum  est  neque  amori  dare  ludura  neque  dulci." 
^^1 V \ 1-- 


«3 

Grerk,   I | 

vopcvtirBai.  kyfio. 

"  (TivdfuapoL    iroA(/x(^oixrt    dvpiop^," 
1 1 1 

"oi  8'   UK  ftpl  Pie/Mtv  i(rra.OifTixv." 

I- I 1-- 

[As  read  with  syncopation,  but  see  VII.] 

VI,    QUINQUEPARTITE   MEASURES. 

English,  I  — _^-  i .|,  —  I I I,  only  sporadically  and, 

in  verse,  for  two  measures. 

Analyse  with  me;   this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

|--i I  -;  I-  ;  -      -  I 

"And  some  abodes  are  lost  and  ruinous." 


"'Tis  not  alone  ray  inky  cloak,  good  mother." 

"  Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due." 

"  'Tis  I  who  with  my  stock  of  craft  and  strength." 

German, 

*'  Ich  kenne  dich,  Natur." 

"  Vor  jeder  andern  Stimme  sich  verschliesst." 
I i-      -I  ? 

French, 

"  Robe  que  la  nuit  passe  en  chaniant." 


M 


Grttk,  I : I 


I  -   ;   -   -I 


-  -l 

-      1 


oKTK  'AtKunf  KariStT    IScrt  rav. 


I 


•I- 


iXofiivay  yvyaixa  rpiv  ^xnvtav. 

or      :  — I •: 

ipXaartv  6tov,  fi"  alinan  rirvtiv. 


Tav  ^irydSa  fifj  wpoSifi,  rav  iKaSfv  ck/SoAais  8ticr^cots  opftSS^ 


I  _ 


-I- 


I 


VII.  Change  of  Time,  §,  §,  t-  |.  |.  or  a±|^,  ^,  a^a. 

Eng/is/i, 

If  ever  we  stood  in  need. 
(If slow)  -Ig 1  I II  - 

Nature  is  teaching  that  to  you  and  me. 
(UsIow)U I    -•-  I II II- 

"  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit" 
II 1_      _  li _      _     I    _      _ 

Comparing  the  remainder  with  the  amount  he  claimed. 

I  „   I     „     a     „  1       ^.      _:j_      i    .^11  _      _|        _ 

Aye,  we  must  take  one  instant  of  my  life. 
|j_x  ~    -      -^jj-n-^^ I  _  t 

That  house  over  there  seems  to  have  been  standing  empty  foST 

_      ll-l     -   l--l-'^li-'-'       ~ ll-'-i|-j^ 

long  time. 
I  -  I  -  II 


f  One  of  several  attempts.     SevMa\  i\i-sOMns  we  vosaVAt,  ».W  A^CRcuVv  to  anal' 


"  The  chief  advantages  of  a  classical  education  are  that  it  opens 

-  I  i^ -it^-;^i-|i-i-|  —  I  —  l-*^    «    li — I 

up  posts  of  emolument  both  in  this  world  and  that  which 

1-18-    —-I -i8--pja-:  -     -II-      - 

is  to  come,  and  that  it  enables  us  to  look  down  upon  our 

-^j    _/>._:  I  _i„|J -.„;-,  i      „!_._:     -.      i 

inferiors." 
"Where  is  Posturaus?     What  is  in  thy  mind?" 

lj_    ^1 Ti ;--i    - 

"The  nightingale  if  she  should  sing  by  day." 
-li--:  8 II-     -   le ''\  - 

[This  is  one  of  several  readings.] 

"You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 

-II li-'-  ii  --  : 1- 

Have  words  to  bid  you." 
"  Loftier  i'  the  last,  not  more  emancipate." 
"  Nurselings  of  immortality." 

11--  '  -li  —  I--;- 

rilardato 

"Bound  each  to  each  by  natural    piety." 

(fictitious  measures.) 

"Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due." 

-t-    -  :|--ll II--  I  - 

"Such  the  man's  answer  to  sagacity." 
H-  '  -       -    l|--i  --I--:- 

"What  the  whole  man  meant  whom  you  wish  you  knew." 

)-,.„»      ^|^.^:g^        -||_>,|_ 

[The  first  measares  of  these  two  are  really  identical.] 


i6 


II 


'O,  that  I  were  a  ((love  upon  that  hand. 


» 


-I 


<St^c)  112     -    -11 1    _     -I-     -    IJ- 

That  I  might  touch  that  cheek." 

"  For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime." 

-IJ ,-  -ll-XI    -       _»   -I      _ 

ritahklt 

Gtrman, 

I^ss  doch  die  Kindereien ;  ich  will  dir  Weihnachtskuch^T 

1st  das  wirklich  wahr,  dass  du  auf  diese  Weise  dein 

schwendest  ? 
I     -   •   -I 
Haben  sie  sich  gut  amiisiert  gestem? 

II        wv      '    -  II-         «|j- I 

"  Wir  Deutschen  liirchten  Gott,  sonst  nichts  auf  der  Welt.' 
"  Sctren  wir  Deutschland  in  den  Sattel,  reiten  wird  es  schon  kdnsa 

II I    ..•_._-|| — xig-«-; I --:3 

"  Ich  fiihl'  ich  kenne  dich,  Natur,  Und  so  muss  ich  dich  fassei 

l~l  -     -Ig 111 1-'^    -I-     -  18-    -  jZjS 

"Vor  jeder  andern  Stimme  sich  verschliesst."  ^^ 

1^1 |_«_|B :g_      -I-      (Duple  U  commooei) 

"  Wer  nie  die  kummervollen  Nachte." 
•~ll II--  =  --  I  -'-' 

Frtnch, 

dans  un  beau  paradis  ;  cette  reponse  ne  vaut  pas    grand'chos* 

II II |_;|| 11 I-         _  ^         1^ 

c'est  4  vous  raaintenant ;    "  Dc  la  musique  avant  toute  chc»B 
I8--IJ — '-  ;-  !  :  I li 18-'- I  - 


»7 

"  Et  fait  des  jours  sereins  de  mes  jours  les  plus  sombres." 

~I8 \l IS-'-     -  )   -     -     -  I    -  (--) 

"Et  je  prophetisais  vainement,  et  toujours." 

-|g--|--(-|-'-|-'    -    -  I   - 

"Sans  se  plaindre,  et  sans  soupirer." 
I8-'~I8-  I---I- 

"  Plaignez-nous  si  Dieu  nous  oublie." 

li li-    -    -I- 

"Je  ne  crois  pas,  6  Christ,    k    ta    parole  sainte." 

La/in, 

quoddam  commune  vinculum. 

!f  -    -      -li I  —  \- 

(in  scbcxils) 

18  -    -      --I 
Cognatione     quadam     inter     se     continentur. 

r-i — I —  I  —  i  -'-i«s«  -I — -i-*- 

Erat     Italia     turn  plena  Graecanim  artium. 
II |_i_|g_|j_.„      _|j ) ._ 

(in  schools) 

II 1 1^1--        -|-»-| ^1 

When  the  theoretical  quantities  are  impossible,  rythmization  is 
resorted  to.  The  following  rhythmization  is  one  of  several  possible. 
Show  how  it  is  patched  up. 

"ut    me    pro    summa    poeta       atque      eruditissimum 

I-  t-     -  t 'H — ^J-'./  '  H-'-l-' — I 

(in  schools) 

«-l8-'-| |w._'/Ts_._| 1 1 

homine  dicentcm." 
||„i^:_| II 

(in  schools) 

I    „»    „        |-'~-t| 


I' 


i8 

It   cannot  be  pretended  that  it  is  possible,   otft 
mittently,  to  read  Latin  prose  according  to  the  thci 
Choriatnbi,  if  regarded  as  measures,  fit  ill  with 
"  Maecenas    atavis     edite     regtbus." 

H--II 1 1 


the4 


"Solvitur  acris  hienis  grata  vice  veris  et  Fi 

It I 1 1 IS 1 1- 

[But  there  might  be  usimiUtion,  shown  thus  |   —  ■ 
or  thus  I ]  ^  »  _  I  y 

Grtei, 

dXXd    viv,  i  4>ooi,     Sioytvfi,     Koirctpyc,  xari 

-i»^--'--lS--ll 1 — 11-- 


oiKiav  tfMviav  raXxitvdv  r*  'Kpivvv  iir'  akcurroptm. 


I       I 


I 


hosB 
ek  fer] 


Though  no  English  can  produce  this  rhythm,  yet  i 
following  afford  material  for  practice  if  the  notatio 
and  eight  units  given  to  each  group : 

For  ■  never  more  shall  I  set  |  foot  in  the 
bom  allies,  but  |  straightway  must  seek  I 
high.) 

Attempt  to  read  with  the  reputed  feet, 

fti^ptl    av  I'j     $€oi  Tuv  iri')Vov      djroifivytlv      Ktkt 

,hu,  |i±« ;--|| |«±i ; If 

and  compue  ^^ 

1} I I ^ 

the    general    effect    of  which,    minus    the    syncopath 
extent  reproducible  with  the  following  syllables : 
I  Gone  now  are  the  |  comrades  and  the  j  playmate 


more  nearly  still  by 

I  Vanished  all  are  my  j  playmates  and  the  |  other 
_ \   - ( 


ate^ 

r  Jo^ 


19 

Much  of  a  similar  movement  may  be  impaned  to  the  chorus, 
"Could  I  take  me  to  some  cavern  for  mine  hiding,"  in  Murray's 
translation  of  Hippolytus. 

Read  the  following  with  Masqueray's  quantities  and  accents, 

^aKpi'otarrdv  t    c^'Ai/craf  ai)(ixi'jv. 

H" — — — I —  — 1*^ — If—.    "1^  confpare  with 

II 1 I »-|    -       -I    [See  "Jam  satis."] 

A  study  of  possible  rhythmizations  should  precede  any  attempt 
to  interpret  the  obscure  hints  of  ancient  metrici  and  rhythmici,  who 
were  handicapped  in  their  descriptions  by  their  lack  of  a  true 
conception  of  the  function  of  accent. 


PRACTICAL   BEARING   UPON   TEACHING,   ILLUSTRATED 
BY   SIX    WAYS   OF    READING. 

"Qua  facere  id  possis,  nostram  nunc  accipe  mentem. 
Regius  accitu  cari  genitoris  ad  urbem 
Sidoniam  puer  ire  parat,  mea  maxima  cura. 
Dona  ferens  pelago  et  flammis  restantia  Trojae." 

I.  Prose   reading,  regardless  of  quantities,  but  correct  in  accent 
(i3  to  14  errors). 
*2.  Prose  reading,  rhythmizing  quantities. 

3.  Reading    with    verse    accents,    but    wrong    quantities    (accipe, 

regius,  etc.). 

4.  Reading  with  disjointed  feet. 

♦5.  Reading  strictly  according  to  the  verse  pattern. 
*6.  Combining  sense  with  verse  pattern. 

'These  seem  defensible. 
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^Seprinfadjivm  tht  TratuaetUnu  of  the  Soifdl  Soeifh/  of  LUerature.] 

ON  THE  HISTORY,  SYSTEM,  AND  VARIE- 
TIES OF  TURKISH  POETRY. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  SELECTIONS   IN  THE  ORIGINAL,  AND 
IN   ENGLISH    PARAPHRASE,   WITH  A    NOTICE    OF 
THE    ISLAMIC    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    IMMORTALITY 
OP   woman's   soul  IN   THE  FUTURE   STATE. 
BY  J.    W.    REDHOU8E,   ESQ.,   M.R.A.S.,  H.M.R.aL.,   &C. 

(Head  Febraary  12th,  1879.) 

The  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination  "  are  the  inheritance 
of  the  whole  human  race,  barbarous  or  civilized. 
None  are  so  untutored  as  not  to  indulge  in  reverie. 
By  some  authors,  poetry  has  been  said  to  be  the 
elder  sister  of  prose. 

Europe  has  long  been  aware  that  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  not  the  first  on  earth  to 
versify  their  thoughts. 

Classical  culture,  however,  to  the  virtual  exclusion 
of  almost  every  other  branch  of  study  from  our 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  a  long  course 
of  centuries,  trained  the  mind  of  modem  Europe, 
notwithstanding  national  and  linguistical  divergences, 
into  a  single  system  of  poetical  conception ;  and 
hence,  the  poetry  of  every  modem  Eiuxypean  people 
is  cast  in  one  im varying  fundamental  Ttvo>a^^\  'ON^^'aa' 
use  of  the  same  imagery  •,  Tepea.\»,\xv  «^^^  ^*^  "^^^ 
profeeaion  of  Christianity,  t\ie  sanve  oXd.  ^^ai^cD.^^'^^^"^ 
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ON   THE   HISTORY,   SYSTEM,    AND 


and  follows  the  same  methods  of  rhymes  and  met 
Consequently,  the  iKirriera  of  idiom   and 
once  surmounted,  an   Euglish  reiuier,   for  examj 
has    genenilly  no   difficulty   in    understanding 
poeta  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Scandinax 
or  even  Russitu 

Wlien    Sir    Cliarles    Wilkins    and     Sir     William 
Jones,  neiirly  a  centiuy  bock,  first  opened   the  eyes 
of  tlio  West  to  the  existence  of  Sanscrit  poetry, 
waa  foimd  that  Greece  had  not  been  the  teacher  i 
the  whole  world  \n  what,  for  want  of  a  more  appropr 
ate  term,  we  are  constrained  to  speak  of  as  the  belU 
lettren.     But  it  was  also  seen  that  a  not  very  remot 
community   of  race   between    the   authors    of    thj 
Vedas,  &c.,  and  the  writer  or  writers  of  the    II 
&c..  had  had,  as  one  effect,  the  natural  consequence 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the 
two  branches,  eii«tern  and  western,  of  inditing  verse 
were  not  so  nwlically  dilferent  as  to  create  for  Ei 
pean  students  any  great  difficidty  in  imderstanc 
and  admiring  the  productions  of  those  hitherto  un- 
knowai  Eastern  cousins,  who,  Ijeginning  w4th  allusions 
and  metiiphors  drawn  fruui  regions  of  ice  and  snowjj 
ended  in  descriptions  of  tropical  sceneiy  and  prac« 
tices. 

The  study  of  Hebrew  had   already  revealed, 
some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  style  o( 
poetry    very   different,    in   fonn   and   matter,    fror 
what  had  come  down  from   the   pagan  authors 
Greece  and  Rome.      Leaving  out   the   form,    such 
portions  of  the  matter  of  those  books  iis  were  found 
appropriate  have  \)eei\,vt\oTe  ox  Ve^,  twrwed  to 
count,  and  mcorporatM  m  mo^^c^^o^^X.-^^ 


1  the 
^erse^^d 
£uro9 
idin^^ 
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ture,  sacred  and  profane.  But  those  materials  are 
too  scant,  and  their  students  too  few,  besides  that 
these  are  already  ineradicably  tinged  with  the  ideas 
and  methods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  any  notable 
impression  to  have  been  stamped  on  recent  secular 
verse  through  this  slight  intermixture. 

Arabian  poetry  has  been  studied  with  success  for 
several  centuries ;  especially  in  its  more  archaic  and 
pagan  stages.  A  certain  celebrity  has  thus  been 
given  to  it  in  Europe,  as  one  branch  of  the  fruits  of 
mental  activity  shown  by  the  primitive  followers  of 
Islam  and  their  more  immediate  forefathers.  The 
Mu'allaqat  {Suspended  Foerns,  though  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  term  is  a  subject  of  doubt),  the  Ha- 
masa  {Odes  on  Courage,  dc),  and  the  Agani  {Songs), 
are  the  best  known ;  others  have,  however,  been 
noticed  by  Western  scholars. 

Persian  poetry  has  also  been,  to  a  certain  very 
limited  extent,  examined  by  European  students. 
The  Shahnama  {Book  of  Kings)  of  Firdawsi, — an  im- 
mense mythical  history  of  Persia  from  soon  after  the 
Deluge  to  the  advent  of  Islam,  in  between  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand  couplets,  the  prose  and  poetical 
writings  of  Sa'di,  and  the  Odes  of  Hafiz,  are  those 
most  quoted.  These  authors  died,  respectively,  in 
A.D.  1020,  1292,  and  1395.  The  first  is  an  epic,  the 
second  a  didactic,  and  the  third  an  outwardly  bac- 
chanalian or  anacreontic,  but  inwardly  a  religious 
mystic,  whose  writings  must  be  interpreted  as  our 
Song  of  Solomon.  Every  word  in  the  Odes  of  Hafiz 
has  a  deep,  recondite,  inner  meaning,  tlv<b  xis^uoscaV 
parallels  being  systematicaily  Vep^,  m^  "SoeJu^^ea-  *^'^ 
details  of  the  inward  and  spmtuaV  vrv\\x  \}cvo«.e  cS.  *^^ 
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outn'anl  and  visible,  as  to  things  and  actiona  S 
underetiiiul  this  poet  fully,  therefore,  a  complete  n 
I  uijjht  into  the  invRteries  of  dervish -doctrine,  Sufiism-fl 
'  tuysticism,  iis  it  is  commonly  calletl — nitist  be  pofl 
sesse<l  by  the  iiKjuirer.  Of  this  doctrine,  a  spirit<ifl 
union  of  man  with  his  Maker,  through  man's  love  SM 
God,  is  the  central  idea,  alwut  which  all  others 
gi-ow  and  cluster.  Tlie  Der\'ishes  may  be  consider 
a  sort  of  Freemiisons  of  Lslara. 

The   Turks,    the   Ottoman    Turks,    the    Tm-kisl 
speakinjjf   and   Turkish-writing    Muslim     Ottoms 
who  have  so  vexed  the  soiU  of  all  Eiu'ope  for  the 
six  centuries,  who  have  for  the  last  fifty  yeai-s  l>eei| 
themselves!  rapiilly  becoming  E\u*opeanized  in  gener 
education,  as  in  laws,  naval  and  military  science,  an^ 
industrial  enteq^rise ;  but  who,  with  no  fault  of  theii 
own,   have  been  so  much  misuTideretood    and  rais-^ 
represented  of  late  by  political  hypocrisy,  religious'* 
bigotry,  and  classical  bias,  have  been  at  all  times  as 
successful  in  the  poetical  and  literary  lines  as  thej 
have  been  great  in  wnr  and  politics.     Notices  have 
not  been  wanting  in  Eiu-opean  writers,  from  time  to^ 
time,  of  the  fact  that  poetry  and  literatui-e  were  and 
are  successfully  cultivated  by  the  Ottoman  Turks.  I 
Their  talents  have   frequently  been   spoken   of  in 
terms  of  very  high  praise;  and  specimens  have  been! 
given,  with  transtations  of  some  of  their  poets.      Von  I 
Hammer,'   in  piwticular,  has  published  in  German  aj 
special  work  in  six  volumes,  with  extracts  from  more 
than  two  thousand  of  them  ;  and  again,  in  his  history] 
of  the    Ottoman    Empire,  mentions  at  the  end  o{ 
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every  reign  the  most  conspicuous  sons  of  verse  of  the 
penod,  among  whom  the  decetised  Sultan  liiinself  has 
frefjuentlj  been  inchided.  Several  of  these  sovereigns 
have  been  poets  of  the  highest  chxss  ;  as,  for  instance, 
Sultan  Selim  I,  the  conqvieror  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
in  A.D.  1517,  the  first  Cahph-Sidtan.  His  father, 
Bfiyezid  II,  Ills  grandiather,  Muhamraed  II,  tlie 
conqueror  of  Constantinople  in  a.d.  1453,  an'l  the 
higldy  talented  and  noble-minded,  but  misgiuded, 
rebel  prince  Jem,  brother  of  Bayezid,  and  poisoned 
by  tlie  ]jope  Alexander  Borgia,  were  poets  also  ;  and, 
peihajxs,  of  no  less  merit.  The  gift  has  not  depju-ted 
from  the  Imperial  hue.  Malnniid  II  was  a  poet,  and 
bore  the  Uterary  pseudonym  —  nom  de  plume  —  of 
'AdlL  Hifl  youngest  son,  the  late  Sultivn  'Abdu-'l- 
'Aziz,  possessed  the  lyric  vein,  and  wrote  an  auto- 
graphic impromptu  in  Tiuklsh  vei^se  in  Her  Majesty's 
album  on  board  the  royal  yacht  at  Spithetid,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  naval  review  held  there  in  his  honour 
in  18(J7.  The  friend  who  related  the  incident,  and 
had  reEu;!  the  vei-ses  after  they  were  written,  coidd 
not  remember,  in  their  entirety,  the  exact  words  re- 
corded. Tlie  sense  of  theii'  conclusion,  as  fui-iiished 
at  the  time,  was  simply  this  :  "  As  a  memento  have 
I  inscribed  my  name  in  tliis  book." 

His  Imperial  Majesty's  talented  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affaii-s,  Fu'ad  Pasha,  who  was  in  the  suite 
of  liis  sovereign  during  that  jouniey,  was  a  poet  of 
distinction,  as  was  also  his  father,  'Izzet  MoUa,  one 
of  the  Vice-Chancelloi-s  of  the  Empire  ui  the  time  of 
Sultan  Mahmud.  At  some  time  during  the  caisassiv- 
tous  days  of  the  Greek  ii\surrect\oY\,\)eJvQive.  '<i\i»  «<j><=>^'^ 
o/"  tAe  desti-uction  of  the  Jan'issaxVea,'^^"^'^'^^*^ 
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the  litiBsian  War  tlmt  let!  to  the  treaty  of  Adrian 
— fUiniely.  at  about  the  date  when  the  Prince, 
wimhi  the  Sultan  'Al)du-'1-Maji(l  was  bom,  in  1823 
1824 — 'Izzct  Molhi  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
jjowerful  coUeJigue,  and  had  been  bariishe<i  from 
Btantinople  to  the  town  of  Keshan,  sitiiated  betwi 
Rodosto  and  the  Lower  Maritza,     At   liis  death,  a 
poetn  of  aVwnt  seven  thouirand  couplets,  and  entitl 

aocording   as  its  name,      V«X-.rT^r  nxny   be    read 
undei'st^od.  "The  SufteringOne,"  "The  Sufferers" 
or  "Tlie  Suflerings  of  Keshan."  was  found  amo; 
his    papers,   and   was   published   by   his   grandsoi 
Nazim  Bey,  son  of  Fuad  Pasha.     From  this   poe 
which  contains  the  chronogram  of  the  birth  of  Sid 
'Alxlu-'l-Majld,  A,n.  1238,  a  few  selections  are  giv 
among   the   paraphrase-s    that  iUustrate  this  papei 
Another    Tiu-kish    impromptu,   here    given    also 
No.  12  of  the  Series* — was  composed  by  Fu'ad  Pasha 
himself,  and  written   by  him  in  the  album  of  H 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.    The  delicac; 
of  appreciation  luid  refinement  of  epigi^ammatic  e» 
pression  contained  in  this  poetic  gem  can  hardly 
surpassed. 

The  tender  pathos  of  the  "  Elegy  on  a  Lady,"  b; 
Ftizil,  found  among  the  paraphrases — No.  2  of  the 
series — is  of  so  sweetly  gnuieful  a  character,  that 
few  such  productions  are  to  l^e  hoped  for  in  anv 
language,  ancient  or  modem.  Its  address  to  th 
"Trusted  Seraph,"  the  ai'changel  Gabriel,  to  "wel 
come  her  with  smiles,"  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  refuta 
tlon  to  the  en-oneous  idea  so  current  in  most  Euro 
nean  circles,  and  pomtevW-j  ve:i^e«ite,A  m  mv  ?«ldi 
in  i>>e  Otvomw  Enxyi*"-    KV»v«  ««^  »•*•  '^'«-* 
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read  on  the  2nd  of  October  last,  at  Milwaukee,  to 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  to  the  effect  that "  the  faith  of  Islam  teaches 
its  followers  that  woman  does  not  possess  a  soul." 
Sale,  in  a  paragraph  of  the  fourth  section  in  the 
preliminary  discourse  to  his  translation  of  the 
Qur'an,^  has  long  since  shown  this  notion  to  be 
false,  and  has  referred  to  a  series  of  texts  in  that 
book  to  prove  his  assertion.  It  would  be  nothing 
less  than  infamous,  wilfully  to  make  such  unfounded 
statements  with  a  guilty  knowledge  of  their  falsity  ; 
it  is  still  a  sin  and  a  crime  to  spread  them  abroad 
thoughtlessly,  wrongfuUy,  mischievously,  in  ignor- 
ance of  their  erroneous  nature.  The  following 
passages  from  the  "  Qur'an "  are  conclusive  on  the 
subject : 

"  God  hath  promised  to  the  hypocrites  and  hypocri- 
tesses  and  to  the  blasphemers,  the  fire  of  hell,  wherein 
they  shall  be  for  ever."    (Chap,  ix,  v.  69.) 

"  God  hath  promised  to  the  believers  and  believeresses, 
gardens  through  which  rivers  flow ;  wherein  they  shall  be 
for  ever."     (Chap,  ix,  v.  73.) 

ing  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.,  at  Milwaukee,  October  2nd,  1878.  By  Bev. 
N.  G.  Clark,  D.D.,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Cambridge  : 
Printed  at  the  Riverside  Press,  1878.     \See  p.  8,  par.  3.) 

•  The  "  Chandos  Claesica"    The  Koran,  &c.,  by  George  Sale.     C»S'c« 
p.  80,1  11.)    Unfortunately,  the  verses  in  th«  C3t».\\AT?i\fiA-o.«>\.«aws«w 
been  numbered.     Reference  is,  tbereiore,  tvext  Vo  iaojeoieKMia.   "^*s«  "Chx*. 
reMoo,  IgiVe  the  original,  with  ch&pter  ani  v«ree  xti  ea»?n.  ca»«- 
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cTt  t^  cT*  J  V^« 


.,JkC     (^U>-      iljjl 


<-#i*«    (^ 


rfr^*^  ■»  rfTx?'  ^  (i^ 


'.;1 


"  These  are  they  who  alitiU  have  ilie  perjjeluity 
mansion,  the  gardeus  of  Eden,  which  they  ahull  enter,  and 
thoy  who  have  been  rigliteous  from  among  their  fathers,  and 
their  wiveti,  and  their  offspring.     (Chap,  xiii,  v.  22-23.) 


3  U^^ 


M 

Wvii*  1^\  J  4/iU  U  *1]1  At.\  >j:j\/\ji\  J  Lj: 

"  Verily  for  the  believers  and  belie veresses,  the  faithfu 
men  and  faithful  women,  the  devout  men  and  devout 
women,  the  veracious  men  and  veracious  w^omen,  the  patiei 
men  and  patient  women,  the  meek  men  and  meek  women,  th€ 
almsgiving  men  and  almsgi\ang  women,  the  fasting  men  and 
fasting  women,  they  who  preserve  custody  over  their  seer 
parts,  men  and  women,  the  frequent  invokers  of  God,  mefl 
and  women,  hath  God  prepared  forgiveness  and  a  gr 
reward."     (Chap,  xxxiii,  v.  35.) 

"  They  and  their  wives,  in  shady  places,  reclining  oj 
couches."     (Chap,  xxxvi,  v.  56.) 

"  Enter  into  paradise,  ye  and  your  wives ;  you  shall 
gladdened."     (Chap,  xliii,  v.  70.) 


"^     s^'S'i^c 
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"  That  He  may  cause  the  men  who  have  faith,  and  the 
women  who  have  faith,  to  enter  into  gardens  through  which 
the  rivers  flow,  to  be  therein  for  ever."  (Chap,  xlviii, 
V.  5.) 

"  And  that  He  may  inflict  torment  on  the  hypocrites  and 
h)T)ocrite88ea,  on  the  men  and  women  who  attribute  partners 
unto  God,  the  unjust  towards  God  in  their  wicked  imagination." 
(Chap,  xlviii,  v.  6.) 


^C*       ^     C  C*     •C^'C**'*^ 


"On  a  day  when  thou  shalt  behold  the  believers  and 
believeresses,  whose  light  shall  go  before  them,  and  on 
their  right  hand  (fhe  salutation  unto  them  shall  be)  :  Your  glad 
tidings  this  day  (is) :  Gardens  through  which  rivers  flow,  to  be 
therein  for  ever."    (Chap.  Ivii,  v.  12.) 

bis  tji  i\j^\  J  ^  i\j^\  \j/^  j^jjj  5b^  <m  sj 


•  ^o^         -^    C^      C^-^      -'^ - 


"  Crod  hath  offered,  as  a  parable  for  them  who  blaspheme,  the 
wife  of  Noah  and  the  wife  of  Lot,  which  two  women  where 
wedded  to  two  righteous  men,  servants  from  among  our 
servants,  towards  whom  they  were  disobedient,  so  that  the 
two  men  were  of  no  avail  for  them  with  God :  and  it  was 
said  :  Enter  you  two  into  hell-fire,  with  them  who  enter." 
(Chap.  Ixvi,  v.  10.) 

U>XJk»-    ij    ■-   -^x*^    *^    i2\j^    J    «_^    CD\j    \j\i    ^_jL<b^ 
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"  He  «hall  roiiat  in  a  flaming  fire,  and  his  wife  shall 
owricr  of  iU)  fin-wtxHl,  with  a  rope  of  palm-filire  roand 
nock."     ((yhup.  cxi,  V.  3-5.) 

Another  passage  of  the  Quran,  not  so  explici 
words,  bnt  equaJly  decisive  in  sense,  is  found  in 
eleventh  and  twelfth  verses  of  the  sixty-sixth 
ter,  ah^idy  mentioned,  which  are  as  follows  : 

^\    ^j    tfJU    J\    ^y^ji     iU^    1^1    ^_^     3li^    4iJl    ^j^ 

'   •*  *,  .- ._ 


^  )  ^  i   ^J 


luUKo 


;U3i 


"God  hatJi  also  propounded,  as  nn  example  of  those 
have  Itelievetl,  the  wfiman  of  Pharaob  ;  for  she  said  :  My  '. 
build  Tliou  for  nie  a  clmmhiT  by  thee  in  pamdise,  and  delii 
Tbou  me  from  Tharaoh  and  hia  works,  and  deliver  Thuu 
from  the  unjust  people ;    and  also  Mary,*  the  daughter 
'Imran,  who  kej)!  herself  n  chaste  ^^r^^n,  and  into  wh< 
womb   We   breathed  of  our  spirit,  who  held  for  true 
words  of  her  Lord,  and  His  scriptures,  and  who  was  one  I 
the  devout." 

Apostolic   tradition,    as   related    concerning    tl 
sayings  and  douigs  of  Muliammad  by  his  persor 
disciples,  and  handed  down  by  successions  of  trusts 
witnesses,  is  e<iually  strong  on   tliis  subject,  and  is 
second    in   authority,    with    Muslirus,    only    to 
Qur'an  itself.     For  instance,  he  is  thus  reported 
have  informed  his  followers,  as  ]X)int8  of  incontt 
able    knowledge    divinely   revealed    to    him, 

•  The  Virpn  ^\M3,««>^•^»«  «*  5««>»- 
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certain  of  his  deceased  friends,  about  a  dozen  in 
number  at  different  times,  had  already  been  re- 
warded for  their  earthly  virtues  by  admission  into 
the  joys  of  heaven.  Among  these  was  his  first  wife, 
the  faithful  and  devoted  Khadija,  his  first  convert, 
of  whom  he  is  related  to  have  declared  : 

"  I  have  been  commanded  to  gladden  Khadija  witli  the 
good  tidings  of  a  chamber  of  hollow  pearl,  in  which  is  no 
clamour  and  no  fatigue."* 

An  apostolic  injiinction,  similarly  reported,  and 
regularly  carried  out  as  a  constant  practice  in 
the  divine  worship  of  Islam,  repeated  five  times 
daily,  at  least,  as  an  incumbent  duty,  is  that,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  prescribed  form  of  service,  each 
worshipper,  male  or  female,  shall  offer  up  a  voluntary 
prayer,  a  collect,  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of 
the  supplicant,  and  of  his  or  her  "  two  parents." 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  Muhammad  is 
reported  to  have  declared  himself  expressly  for- 
bidden to  pray  for  his  own  parente,  they  having 
died  pagans  in  his  childhood.  He  wept  over  his 
mother's  grave  on  visiting  it  in  his  old  age,  but  he 
was  inhibited  from  praying  for  God's  mercy  on  her. 

Noah  and  Abraham  are  mentioped  in  the  Qur'an 
(xiv,  42,  and  Ixxi,  29)  as  having  so  prayed  for  their 
"  two  parents." 

Another  institution  of  Muhammad,  continued  to 
this  day,  is  the  solemn  address  or  sermon  named 

»  WuBtenfeW*  "  IBnu-Hiehftm,"  Yol.  I,  p.  166, 1.  2-3. 
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Khutlm,"  iia^t     and   pronounced    every   Friday 
noon,  in  two  parts,  after  the  congregational  serrifl 
in  every  cathedral  mosque,  by  a  special  functionary 
(there   are   no  "jftiestn"  in    Islam),    thenoe   called    I 

Khatib,  k_~KkJl .      In  the  second  part  of  this  ad- 
dress, a  special  clause  is  id  ways  inserted,  praying  for 
the   bestowal   of  the   divine   mercy    and    grace   (a^ 
Fatinia  (Midianimad's  daughter,  his   only  child  tha^^ 
survived  him),  on  his  two  first  wives,  Khadija  and 
'A'isha,  (all  three  by  ntune),  on  all  his  other  wivt 
(without    mention    of    their   names),    and    on 
resigned  and  believing  women,  living  or  dead." 

In  imitation  of  these  two  practices,  it  is  a  ver 
general   custom  for  authors  and  copyists,  Miisl 
on  completuig  a  work,   to  add  a  colojjhon,  in  whic 
they  praise  God  for  the  mercy,  and  ofier  a  praye 
for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  with  the  extension  of 
mercy  and  grace  to  them  in  the  lil'e  to  come,  and  to 
"  both  their  parents."      To  this  is  sometimes  added 
"  also  to  my  cldera,  to   my  brethren  in  God  (wh( 
name  be  glorified),  to  all  resigned  men  (muslimin) 
and   resigned  women   (musliuiat),  to   all   belieN-ini 
men  (mu'niinin),  and  believmg  women   (mvi'minat)J 
living  or  dead  ;  Amen  ;  "  thus  :  ^ 

ITie   following   is   a   paragraph    from   the    Biiria 

•  Lane's"  Modem  ■?;>Krp^i«»a»-,''  \joT»A«jft,ve«>,vea,L  U7. 
'  Fiwm  an  oW  manviacnpv  m  m^  V«**^^«^ 
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Service  of  Islam,  as  recited  over  every  adult  female 
on  interment :  * 

(jryiaJ^  J  ^^1\  ^£3  J  l^  J^W  ^^^^-^  ^ii^K  u^  J  l^L**-! 

W-^  j  i^^l  j^^   t^lJo:   ^^  If^J^  j  i^lj^'i  i«5/)^  j 

l»>.jl  U  CiJkT^  ii>^jJ^^  ^r**-  cT*  ir**"  W^  J*=F^  ^  i  *J*W^ 

"  0  God,  pardon  Thou  our  living  and  our  dead,  those  of  us 
looking  on  and  those  of  us  absent,  our  little  ones  and  our 
adults,  our  males  and  our  females. 

"  0  Grod,  unto  whomsoever  Thou  grant  life,  cause  Thou  him 
to  live  resigned  to  Thy  will  (a  Muslim) ;  and  whomsoever 
Thou  call  away,  make  Thou  him  to  die  in  the  faith  (a 
Mu'min). 

"  Cause  Thou  this  departed  one  to  possess  the  solaoe  and 
the  ease,  the  mercy  and  the  grace. 

"  0  God,  if  she  have  been  a  worker  of  good  works,  then  do 
Thou  add  unto  her  good  works.  And  if  she  have  been  an 
evil-doer,  do  Thou  pass  it  over.  And  may  security  and  glad 
tidings  surround  her,  with  honour  and  privilege.  And  free 
Thou  her  from  the  torment  of  the  grave  and  of  hell-fires, 
causing  her  to  dwell  in  the  abode  of  the  paradises,  with  her 
children.  0  God,  make  Thou  her  tomb  a  garden  of  the 
gardens  of  heaven ;  and  let  not  her  grave  be  a  pit  of  the  pits 

■  MawqOfStl,  Commentary  on  the  Mnltnqa,  vol.  i,  p.  148, 1.  14-19. 
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of  pttrdition.     For  Tliy  merc/s  sake,  O  Thou  most 

sioiiato  of  U>e  merciful." 

Wbeu  the  defimct  is  an  infant,  a  nou-atlult,  n« 
stillborn  corpse,  a  diflerent  prayer  is  iised,  as  follo^ 
no  prayer  for  pardon  being  needed  tor  one  not 
sponsible : — 


1/^- 


W 


\2    \^ijc>-^    ^ 


\ 


"  0  God,  umke  Tliou  her  unto  us  a  fore-runner,  a  i\\ 
reward  iiud  of  future  provision,  and  an  iuteruessor  w 
supplication  is  acceded  to." 

ITiat  the  idea  of  the  coequal  immortality  of  the 
of  women  with  those  of  men  is  an  ever-liviii^  prin? 
ciple  of  faith  among  Muslims,  Ls  further  strikingly 
evidenced  on  the  tombstones   of  deceased  Muslim 
women,    which    everywhere,    and    throug-hout 
whole  thirteen  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since 
promulgation  of  the  faith  of  Islam,  contain  inscri 
tions  parallel  to  those  graven  over  the  tombs  of  ineU| 
ending,  like  these,  with  the  appeal  to  passers 
that  they  will   offer  up  to  the   throne  of  grace 
recitation  of-  the  "  Opening  Chapter  "  of  the  Qu/j 

iarUl^ ,  as  a  "  pious   work "  for   the   benefit  of 

sold  of  the  departed  one. 

As  a  special  uistance  of  the  vivacity  of  this  be! 
among  Muslims  in  the  immortality  of  womei 
soids,  it  may  be  considered  interesting  if  I  here 
the  original  and  a  versified  translation  of  a  v 
remarkable  passage  in  the  Bustau  of  Sa'di,  one 
the  greatest  of  Persia's  modern  poets,  who  died 
iiis  native  town  oi'  SWvcaa:  m  iv.T>.  vi^^^,  «x.  ^^ 


ilim  1 

I 

neu^ 
■'53^ 
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of  a  hundred  aiid  twenty,  after  having  been  for  a 
time  a  prisoner  of  war,  a  galley-slave,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crusaders  in  Syria. 


J^ 


J  -^ih  J^  br>^ 


;y 


l-U*'  ^  I-  J 


J'^k 


Jjj  j  Ai-y^  J^^/iV  Jj>^ 


«XJ^.^   I^.^.*,.»J  <»S^  ^*'^F^ 


LiiliU 


Jv 


<-     ^   ^ 


J  J  ili  ilf  Juj^Jo 


IW 


J, 


't  iJ:^**^ 


V  ki>"J 


JH 


fjujij  j^  ciX^  j>\x>j  yi 


"  Be  ftshamed,  my  Brother,  to  work  deetls  of  ain ; 
Or  rebuked  tliuii'lt  be  iu  the  face  of  good  men. 
On  the  day  tliou'lt  be  question'd  of  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
E'en  the  righteous  will  quake  from  just  dread  of  their  meed. 
In  that  court  where  the  saints  may  well  croucli  wnth  dismay, 
Wiiat  excuse  wilt  tliou  give  for  thy  sins  ?     Come  now  ;  say! 
Devout  women,  the  Ix>rd  God  who've  faithfully  ser/d, 
SliaU  high  precedence  hold  over  men  thut  have  swerv'd. 
Hast  no  shame,  tliou,  a  man,  as  tliou  call'st  thyself  now, 
That  then  women  shall  o'er  thee  a  preference  know  ? 
Spite  their  pliyaical  hindrances,  women  shall  then, 
Here  anil  thei-e,  through  devotion,  take  rank  before  men. 
Thou,  exciiseless,  shalt  there,  woman-Uke,  stand  apart. 
Plume  thee  not  as  a  man !    Less  than  woman,  depart  1 "  * 

Keturn  we  now  to  our  Ottoman  poefry. 

The  remaining  paraphrases  have,  like  the  "Elegy 
on  a  Lady,"  been  taken  from  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric 
in  Tui'kish,  by  Sulayman  Pasha,  the  unsuccessfid 
general  of  the  Sultan's  forces  in  Rumelia  during  the 
•  Grafs  "  BojMt4a  de  S.iadi,"  p.  4 If),  1.  1-6. 
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Ittte  war,  composed  by  liim  when  a  Professor  in 
Military   Acatlemy  of  Constantinople.       Two, 
ever,  miiBt  be  excepted,  the  "  Epitaph  on  an  0£ 
killed  in  little,"  and  the  address  "  To  a  Lady, 
the  writer's  photograph."    These  were  fiimishedl 
a  friend,  and  are  quite  recent. 

Poetry  never  having  been  an  especial  object  of  1 
past  research  or  predilection,  though  a  choice 
always  had    a   high  value   in    my  esteem,    I  mt 
tender  an  apology  to  the  able  wn  iters  wliase  idea^^ 
have  ventured  to  clothe  in  words  of  an  alien  tongf^f 
utterly  incapable  to  convey  the  many  charms  which 
a  good  poet  always  knows  so  well  how  to  blend  with 
his  diction.     The  e.xctise  for  my  undertaking  is  to  be 
sought  in  my  wish  to  remove  from  the  public  mind 
the  idea  that  the  Ottoman  Tvirks  are  an  ignor 
\intntored  set  of  bai'barians,  void  of  litemtiire,  de 
tute  of  poets,  and  lacking  of  statesmen,  as  ha.s 
set  forth  of  late  by  sundry  of  our  pubhc  speakers^ 

I  do  not  know  who  may  have  been  the  orator,  that, 
according  to  a  letter  printed  in  the  Supplement 
the  AlUjemeine  Zeitung,  No.    194,  of  Friday,  ISi 
July,    1877,  being  him.self  "a  lord  who  passes 
both  lejinied  and  talented,"  communicated  to  liis  cc 
stitutenta  the  weighty  information  that  the  Turks 
a  barbarous  people,  since  they  have  no  literature,  i 
have  never  had  ajiy  poets,  &c.,  &c.     "  Da  batten 
das  erf[iilckende  Schauspiel  einer  filr  gelelirt  luid 
geistreich  geltenden  Lord  zu  sehen,  der  seiner  Wiih- 
lem  die  wichtige  Mittheilimg  raachte :  '  die  Turk^^ri 
seien  auch  schon  defwhalb  ein  barbarische  Volk,  we^i 
sie  gar  keine  Literwlvir  beaitzew,  me  Uvckter  ^ehal 
1    do  Vcvorw,  "Wywcvet,  \\vaK, 


.w. 
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Turks  possess,  and  have  long  possessed,  both  before 
and  since  the  fovuidation  of  the  Ottoman  Emph'e,  a 
body  of  very  learned,  erudite  men  of  letters,  as  deeply 
read  as  the  best  of  our  University  Professors ;  a 
voluminous  literatui'e  in  poetry,  histoiy,  science,  and 
fiction  ;  and  a  succession  of  talented  statesmen,  of 
whom  any  nation  might  feel  proud.  That  "  learned 
and  talented  Lord  "  must  have  relied  upon  the  lack 
of  information  of  liis  audience  when  he  gave  ex- 
pre.ssion  to  the  proposition  above  set  forth. 

The  remote  ancestors  of  the  Turks  were,  possibly, 
not  only  the  first  nation  that  worked  iron,  steel,  and 
all  metals  ;  but  were  also,  perhaps,  the  very  inventora 
of  writing,  or  its  introducers  into  the  west  of  Asia. 
The  oldest  cuneiform  inscriptions  are  in  a  Turanian 
language,  the  science  contained  in  which  was  so 
highly  valued  by  the  neighbouring  monarchs  as  to  be 
translated  at  their  command  into  the  primitive 
Semitic,  at  a  date  when  the  Greeks  were  still  un- 
lettered barbarians.  In  modern  times,  the  observa- 
tory erected  by  order  of  Ulug-Beg  (sometimes 
written  "  TJ  lugh  Beigh "),  grandson  of  Timur,  at 
Samarkand,  in  about  the"  year  14:^0-40,  where  the 
twelve  himdred  and  odd  stars  contained  in  Ptolemy's 
catalogue,  except  a.  few  of  the  most  southern  ones, 
invisible  there,  were  re-observed  and  re-catalogued, 
wa.s  a  Tm-kish  tiibute  to  science.  The  "  Alphonsine 
Tables,"  the  tii'st  astronomical  tables  prepared  in 
Europe,  between  1250  and  1284,  and  even  then  from 
Arabian  sources,  were  not  published  {read,  printed) 
imtil  1483  ;  ^'^  while  Tycho  Brahe's  catalogue  of  only 
777  stars  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  1602. 

"  Mem.  Roy.  Astr.  Soc,  Vol.  xiii :  London,  1843,  p.  30,  footnote  (*). 

C 
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Timur,  though  he  neiirly  ruined  the 
the  Ottoman  dyniisty  in  1402,  by  his 
capture   of  Sultau  Bayezid    I   "  the    Th 

*jjjL,  waa  a  Turk  himself,  and  was  a  greai 

lejinung.     His  "  Laws  "  are  still  extant  in 
tongue,  the  Turkish. 

Babur,   his   great -great-gr-eat-grandson, 
queror  of  India  in  1525,  was  founder  of  th' 
that,  erroneously  kno\vn  in  Europe  as  the 
"  Great  Moguls,"  ruled  with  dwindling  po\ 
country  to  our  day.     He,  too,  was  a  Tiu-k, 
his  own  Memoirs  in  Tuikish.     These  are 
published  in  India,"  in  original  and  in  trsmsia' 

Another  Tiu-kish  writer  of  the  race  of  llmi 
Nizamu-'d-Din  'Ali-Shir,  well  known  as  M 
and  by  liis  poetical  pseudonym  of  Newa'l. 
the  Vazir  of  his  coiLsin,  Husayn  Mirza, 
Herat,  also  a  descendant  from  TlmCir.  H< 
about  the  year  1500 ;  and  has  left  numerous 
on  various  subjects,  in  Turkish  and  in  P< 
prose  and  in  verse,  that  are  highly  esteem 
day  ;  especially  his  "  Trial  of  the  Two  Lan 
in  which  he  weigluj  the  respective  meri 
Turkish  and  Pereiau  tongues  for  Utei'ury 
and  decides  in  favoiu-  of  the  former, — of  the  T\ 

The  Tatars,  too,  and  the  Tvu'ktnans,  both 
speaking  peoples,  have  had  numberle-ss  wrr 
poets.     Of  the  foinier,  besides  'Abu-'l-Gazi 
of    Khiva    (bom    a.d.     1G05),   and  author    g 
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"Genealogy    of   the    Turks,"   yjj  *ij^,      I   will 

only  instance  Sliahin-Giray,  the  last  of  the  Khans, 
sovereigns  of  the  Crimea,  a  traitor  to  his  own 
suzerain  and  country,  a  tool  and  dupe  of  the  licen- 
tious Catherine  II  of  Russia,  assassin  of  her  own 
husband  and  sovereign.  There  may  be  seen,  in 
Vol.  18,  New  Series,  for  1861,  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  original  and  in  translation,  a  "  Circular  Ode,"  by 
tlxis  prince,  very  ingenious  in  its  arrangement.  It 
is  accompmued  by  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
Catherine's  treacherous  and  sanguinary  theft  of 
Shahln's  dominions.  Both  these  authoi-s  were  de- 
scendtuits  of  Jinglz.  As  to  the  Tmkraans,  there 
has  been  published,  at  the  expense  of  the  "  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,"  in  London,  in  1842,  a  metrical 
romance,  called  "  Kurroglu,"  in  Enghsh  translation, 
by  M.  Cliodzko,  with  specimens  of  the  original.  It 
is  one  of  countless  similar  ballads  current  among  the 
TiukLsh -speaking  peoples  of  the  East.  Its  pubhshed 
title  of  "  Popvilar  Poetry  of  Persia,"  is  somewhat 
misleading  ;  for  the  romance  is  composed  in  the  pro- 
vincial Turkish  patois  of  the  nomadic  Turkmans — 
not  in  Persian  of  any  sort :  of  wliich,  however,  some 
patois  specimens  are  also  added. 

The  Ottoman  Tiu-ks  have  produced  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  excellent  writers  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  Besides  their  nu- 
merous poets  of  repute,  among  whom  figure  a  certain 
number  of  ladies,  they  have  had  a  long  line  of  good 
historians,  and  crowds  of  writers  on  law,  theology, 
tradition,  ethics,  plulosopliy,  mathematics,  astronomy, 

u  2 
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jind  justrology,  geography,  medicine,   innteria  m 
l>iugnijjliy,    lexicology,   fiction,    &c.       The    wo 
many  Turkish  authors  on   theologico-l^al  su 
are  written  in  Arabic,  and  those  of  some  are  in 
sian,  as  the  giout  mystical  poeiu  know-n  as  the 
nawi  or  Mesnevi,'"  composetl  at  Qouya  (Iconi' 
by   Jelalu-'d-Din,    commonly    called    Alevlanu 
Lord),  the  founder  of  the  oi"der  of  dervishes  k 
na  the  Dancing  Dervishes. 

That  the  Ottomans  liad,  like  all  other 
nations,  for  the  last  several  ceutiu-ies,  been  coal 
to  rest  on  their  oars  while  Europe  has  been 
vancing,  very  gradually  at  first,  but  with  a  rap: 
in  these  latter  days  that  lifts  become  niarvello 
quite  true.  But  diu'mg  the  last  fifty  yeara, 
lectuiU  activity  m  respect  to  the  applied  sciences 
again  been  awakened  in  Turkey ;  newspapers 
everywhere  multiplied  in  numerous  lang^uages, 'to' 
suit  the  heterogeneous  races  that  populate  the' 
empire  ;  schools  and  colleges  on  modern  principles,  I 
in  addition  to  the  old  and  ubiquitous  churcli  ar^d^ 
mos(|ue  schools,  have  been  estabhshed  in  every  ^^fl 
vince,  among  every  reUgious  conmiunity ;  the  inff" 
tary  and  naval  Academies  may  be  ranked  on  a  par  ' 
with  those  of  most  other  nations ;  codes  of  laws  on 
Em'opean  prmciples  have  been  elaborated,  while  I 
lawyers  and  judges  for  the  admlnisti-ation  of  W^ 
same,  on  the  basis  of  perfect  equality  for  all  religioS^ 
have  gradually  been  forming ;  a  constitution  h^u 
been  proclaimed,  and  a  parUament  iissembld^| 
material  improvement  in  many  branches  of  activity 
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las  been  fostered ;  and,  though  mistakes  will  natu- 
rally have  occurred  in  the  hurry  of  eagerness  to  im- 
prove, still  to  those  who  watch  the  inner  workings 
of  the  machine,  it  is  clear  that  considerable  progress 
for  good  hii8  been  made,  though  ware  and  foreign 
intrigues,  as  well  as  "  vested  interests,"  have  tended 
to  clog  the  wheels  and  retai'd  the  pace.  Now  that 
England  has  undertaken  the  very  complicated  ta«k 
of  a.ssisting  to  guide  with'  her  good  counsel  the 
future  com*se  of  the  stUl  gi'eat  Ottoman  Empu'e, 
with  its  popidation  of  tliirty  millions  under  the 
direct  ride  of  the  Sultan,  in  the  well-being  of  wliich 
the  dearest  interests,  moral  and  material,  of  all 
western  Eiu-ope  are  uidissolubly  bound  up,  we  may 
at  least  wish  and  hope  that  all  fiuther  calculating 
mischief  may  be  warded  olT,  and  that,  after  a  reason- 
able interval,  the  regenerated  Ottoman  Empire,  with 
all  its  varied  populations,  wiU  be  seen  standing 
proudly  erect,  m  freedom,  prosperity,  and  happiness, 
serving  as  a  firm  centre  from  whence  may  be  tUffused 
rays  of  light  and  comfort  to  more  distant  and  less 
happily  circtimstanced  peoples. 

The  specimens  of  Ottoman  Turkish  poetry  here 
offered,  in  paraplirase  of  English  verse,  are  fourteen 
in  umnber,  and  are  of  various  ages,  from  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
In  three  or  four  centuries  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
language  has  not  had  to  be  modernised  in  expression, 
as  English,  French,  and  German  have  been.  The 
language  was  as  perfect  then  as  it  is  now,  in  the 
hands  of  masters ;  but  there  is  as  miich  difference 
now  as  there  was  then  in  the  respective  vernaculars 
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llie  Orthography  of  Arabic  words,  whether 
ployed  in  the  Araliic,  the  Persian,  the   Turkkh,! 
any  other  Muslim  luiigiiage,  has   never  admitted] 
requireti    modiJication.   from    the    pre-Lslamic 
downiwanb.     The  spelling  of  tlie   Penjian  has 
been  unalterably  fixed  for  the  lost  thousand  yeois  or 
80 ;   with  the  addition  that,  unlike   Arabic  words, 
which  permit  no  modification,   the   long   vowels 
Persian  vocables  may   Ije  rejected    for    the  sake 
metre,  and  interchanged  to  a  certain  extent  for 
sake  of  rhyme.     The  former  privilege  is   utilized  i 
Persian  words  by  Ottoman  poets ;  the  latter  is 
by  Persians  only.     The  sjielling  of  Turkish  words 
Ottomans,  and  by  tlieir  Eastern  cousins,  has  not  this  ] 
absolute  fixity  ;  more  especially  as  regnrds   the  u^| 
of  vowel -letters.      Tliese,  which  are  not  then  alwa^^ 
long,  as  they  are  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  are  more  or 
less  optional,  being  sometimes  inserted,    and   some- 
times  omitted,   even   by   the    same    writer  ;     and 
especially  in  poetry,  for  the  sake  of  metre. 

Unlike  English,  French,  and  otlier  Western   la 
guagcs  again,  in  which   all  Greek  and  Latm  word 
adopted  or  compounded,  are  more  or  less  divergentl 
modified  in  orthography  and  pronimciation,  to 
the  usage  of  each,  or  fur  example,  ini(TKovo<;,  vci^'ovt 
Mqiie,  bischqf,  bishop,  &c.  ;   and  milike   even   the 
Arabic,    which,    in    adopting    Persian    or    Turkish 
words,  always  more  or  less  modifies  and  disfigures 
them,   as  does   the   Persian   in    adopting    Turkic 
words,  the  Persian  takes  all  its  Ai-abic  words  anc 
expressions,   and   the   Tiukish   all   its   Arabic    anc 
Persian  words  and  expressions,  exactly  as  found  in 
tlie  origilVdls,  vA\\iovi\-  aXWrn^  a.  Bm^^e\fe\X^x  vcv 
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one  of  them.  We  use  Latin  and  French  or  Italian 
words  in  this  way  to  a  certain  very  Umited  extent,  as 
when  we  employ  such  expressions  as  crwic,  lapis-Uxzuli, 
^^lajiKUS  linijuiB,  lusus  nattn'w,  ad  hoc,  ipse  dixit,  &c. ; 
^laissez-faire,  &c.  ;  chiaroscuro,  &c.  ;  but  these  are 
b  then  always  marked  as  foreign  importations. 
■  What  the  Ottoman  schoLar  does  with  his  borrowed 
I  Arabic  and  Persian  words,  exactly  as  educated 
.  English  people  do  with  their  Greek  and  Latin  terms, 
is  to  pronoiuice  them  in  a  way  of  his  own  ;  and 
always  so  as  to  soften  down  the  asperities  of  the 
horribly  guttural  Arabic,  and  of  the  much  vaimted, 
but  really  very  harsh  Pei-sian.  Tlie  Ottoman  Turkish 
is  a  beautifidly  soft,  melodious  speech,  with  eleven 
different  short  vowel  sounds,  mast  of  wliich  may  be 
matle  long  also.  This  is  a  fuller  supply  of  vowel 
power  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  tongue  known 
to  me  ;  though,  to  judge  from  the  written  repre- 
sentations, ancient  Greek  must  have  been  rich  in  this 
respect.  Bussian  is  perhaps  the  best  off  for  vowels 
of  modem  European  languages ;  though  the  French 
vowel  u  is  wanting  in  it,  as  in  English  and  Italian. 
Russian,  as  Turkish,  has  eleven  vowels ;  or  rather, 
it  has  eleven  vowel  lettere,  while  French  has  seven 
vowel  sounds,  and  Italian  only  five.  Four  of  the 
Russian  vowel  lettere  are,  however,  mere  duplicates 
of  four  others,  with  a  consonantal  y  sound  preceding 
the  vowel.  Tliis  adscititious  sound  of  consonantal  y 
is  much  used  in  Turkish  also,  but  only  after  the 
letters  k,  i^,  and  hard  f/,  ^^.  It  is  of  frequent 
occun-ence  in  English,  too ;  though,  as  in  Turkish, 
it  has  no  written  representative.  Thus  we  write 
tune,  and  px'onounce  lyune,  &c. 


id 
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Turklsli    poetry   follows    the     system 
muneroiis  rules,  of  metre  and  rhyme  elal 
the   Arabs,   and  added  to  by  the  Pei*sL 
metres    are    extremely    multitixdinoiis  ; 
"  feet  "  are  of  much  greater  variety  than 
and    Latin    vei-se.     The   rhyming   system 
principal  branches  ;    the  one   is  of  Arabii 
the   other   is,    I    think,   Persian.      In    th< 

method,  the  terminations  of  all  the  disti< 

ki^j  rhjmae  with   one  another   and    alsc 
most  part,  with  the  termination  of  the 

^j-A*,  ^j-^)  of  the  opening  distich. 
"  opening  distich,"  of  which  the  two  hem 
rhyme  with  one  another,  has  a  special  technica 

jJiL<,  jJ^j,  not  borne  by  the  opening  dis! 
a  piece  of  poetiy  in  which  the  two  hemistichs 
rhyme  together,  as  is  sometimes  seen.  In  the  1 
system,  on  the  contrary,  the  terminatioo^l 
distichs  do  not  rhyme  with  one  another  ;  |^ 
of  the  two  henustichs  in  each  distich  are  in  i 
This   Persian  arrangement  bears  the    Ambi 

of  Masnawi  uj^*l^\  \  in  Turkish,  Mesnevi 

means  consisting  of  paired  rht/mes,      Thij 
applied,  par  excellence,  to  the  great  mystic! 
Jelalu-'d-Dln  of  Qonya  lately  mentioned, 
poetry,  as  in  Persian  and  Turkish  pieces, 
times  found  without  an  "  opening  distich  " 
the    hemistichs    rhyme.      Such   pieces 

' '  i'ragmetita "  \w«ifla ^  "ULS  j. 
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Metrical  compositionB  bear  various  names,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  lengths.     Thus,  there  is  the 

single  metrical  Iiemistich  (^j-ax),   in  which  rhyme 

cannot,  of  course,  be  considered.  Many  a  solitary 
sentiment    is    thus    expressed.      Next   cornea   the 

distich  or  couplet  l^::.^),  of  two  rhyming  hemi- 
stichs,  and  forming  the  complete  expression  of  a 
sentiment  more  or  less  compoimded.     Then  we  have 

the    tetrastich   l^\jj),   always    in    Arabian    rhyme, 

though  sometimes  the  third  hemistich  rliymes  pre- 
ferentially also  with  the  other  three.  Many  beaiiti- 
ful  sentiments  are  expressed  in  tliis  very  favourite 
form.     Almost  every  poet's  collected  works  contain 

a  chapter  of  tetrastichs  f  cjUaU;  j.     The  "  fragment " 

has  ah-eady  been  defined  ;  it  may  be  of  two  or  of 

any  greater  number  of  distichs.     The  "Ode"(  Jjij 

always  in  Arabian  rhyme,  with  a  regular  opening 
distich,  may  contain  from  seven  to  twelve  distich.s, 
in  the  last  of  wliich  the  poet  must  give  his  name. 

The  "  Idyl "  (iJo-aJi  j,  also  in  Arabian  rhyme,  is  of 

thirteen  distichs  and  upwards.  There  are,  further- 
more, poems  arranged  in  strophes  or  stanzas,  the 
stroplies  consisting  each  of  an  equal  number  of 
distichs,  generrdly  from  five  to  ten,  arranged  in 
Arabian  metre  Avith  an  opening  distich  ;  but  the 
various  strophes  need  not  be  of  the  same  rhyme. 
Of  the  same  metre  they  must  be  throughout  any 
one  such  poem  ;  and  the  last  distichs  of  the  several 
strophes  must  rhyme  with  one  another,  something 
like  our  "  chorus."     ThLs  rhyme  may  be  the  same 
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o" 


with    tliat    of  the    first   stroplie,     thougl 
not   obligatory ;    and    the   last    dLstichs 
strophes  may  be  repetitions  of  tlie   saxne   wd 
eacli ;    though   tliis,  too,  is  optional,      A    se 
special    name   is  given,    teclinieally,    to    such 
according  to  the  recnrrenee  or  non- recurrence 
same  words  in  these  last  disticlis    of  th' 

According  to  the  subjects,   there  are 
lyrics,  songs  \^Jj'-'  Jj-i*  y^**)y   anacreonti( 
giums  f -Ua-x*  j,  satires  (j^J,  lampoons,  elegies, 
^*jj^j,  anthems  (i,?*^^,  ballads,   epignuns,^| 

gntms  (^^•^).  enigmas  (^-*«^).  iWetiae  (cijCj^i 
what  not,  in  as  great  profusion  and  varietv 
any  other  known  tongue.  This  is  not,  howeve 
place  for  an  exhaustive  surv-ey  of  the  sn 
Enough  has  already  been  said,  perhaps,  to  cc 
of  veiy  unguarded  venturesomeness,  the  "J« 
and  talented "  orator  who  had  denied  to  H 
nation  its  meed  of  well-deserved  literary  re 
tion,  and  who  deduced  from  Ids  false 
the  unfounded  and  utterly  irrelevant 
that  "  they  are  therefore  a  barbarous  peon 
stances  are  by  no  means  lacking  among  ou: 
show  that  learning  and  talent  do  not  always 
raamiers."  It  would  not,  then,  be  viiae  or 
retort  that  "  because  the  Turks  possess  a  voliina 
literat<u"e,  as  old  at  least  as  that  of  England.'^ 
nacular,  and  because  they  have  now,  as  the 
have  Ivtui,  \ioe\»  Vs^  the  score,  therefore  thi 
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civilized  race."  Civilization,  after  all,  is  something 
like  orthodoxy :  "  Mine  is  genuine ;  all  others  are 
spurious."  Learned  Turks,  Persians,  Chinese,  &c., 
in  tlieir  isolation  and  pride  of  pedantry,  usually  look 
upon  us  Europeans  as  unlettered  savages,  because  we 
do  not  speak,  read,  and  write  then*  languages.  Ought 
we,  cosmopolitan  as  we  fondly  think  ovu-selves,  and 
as  we  really  are  in  comparison,  to  show  oureelves  aa 
nanow  in  oiu-  views,  as  unjust,  and  as  uncharitable, 
as  they  undoubtedly  are  in  this  respect  ? 

I  have  met  with  a  very  pertinent  anecdote  in 
D'Herbelot's  "  Bibliotheque  Orientale,"  voce  "Ali- 
med  Biislia,"  wluch  shows  to  what  an  extent,  and 
in  what  olden  time,  poetry  was  commonly  cidtivated 
among  the  Ottoman  Turks,  and  employed  on  all 
manners  of  occasions. 

" iVhmed  Pasha,  knouTi  aa  Hersek-Oglu,  from  his 
being  a  son  of  the  Christian  prince,  Steplien,  Duke  of 
Bosnia,  was  brought  up  as  a  Turkisli  Muslim.  He 
became  son-in-law  to  Sultan  Bayezid  the  Second,  one 
of  whose  generals  he  was,"  and  was  foiu'  times  Grand 
Vazir.  "  He  was  a  good  Turkish  poet.  Being  one 
day  in  a  public  bath,  where  he  was  waited  on  by  a 
number  of  handsome  young  slaves,  a  satirist  there 
present  composed  a  lampoon  to  this  effect : 

"  I^  Ciel  est  maintenant  bien  deshonorc, 
Puisque  les  Anges  sout  oblig«58  dc  servir  le  Diable. 

"  The  Pasha  avenged  himself,  poetically,  by  answer- 
ing with  the  following  squib  : 

"  Le  Ciel  ^tait  aveugle  ;  et  11  est  maintenant  devenu  somil ; 
Car   il    u'est  plus   restii  de  niuets    dons  le  monde,  depuis 
qu'  un  chacun  se  mele  de  I'aire  des  vere." 
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It  wens  devoutly  to  be  wialied   that    DH«    ,^ 
ha<i -given  the  original  Turkish,  as  he  sometimes  does 
with  Amhic  and  Persian  sentences  and  verses. 

Proceed  we  now  to  our  specimens,  beginning  with 
the  oldest. 

I. — Concluding  Strophe  of  an   Elegy  on   Svdi 
Selim  I :  by  his  conteraporary,   'Ashiq-Pasha-i 
(This  monarch  reigned   less   than    nine    yeara, 
died  A.D.  1520.) 

^"  ^  j» "j»  ^-^  ^     "  ^"    ^  ^  "^  ^^    '*_^  «^x»  -^1 

^n^   Ls'yj  Ji^   ^i'ji^   (-5^    klWi » j;-«  uf^J_ 

jAj  jjJi,   *^Jj    ^J^SJ^   «C-^     jjJf^  j^   i^)»   ^^\yJ\    4...is.^ 


In  energy  an  ardent  youth,  in  pmdeuce  an  old  man ; 

Of  sword,  the  lord,  in  light ;  auccessful  each  adoptc<l  plan.'* 

"  Liu  "Lord  oi   tVie  a-«KOT>i,Vv\V\mft  i>l  vUxv"-,  v.e.,«.  •<K»rrwjr   and 

atfttwBum. 
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With  armed  hosts,  a  strategist :  a  Solou  in  debate ; 

No  captain  net;ded,  but  himself;  no  Councillor  of  State. 

His  hand  a  trenchant  falchion  was;  his  tongue,  a  dagger's' 

blade ; 
A  lance's  beam,  his  arm ;  his  finger  dread  as  arrow's  shade. 
Ill  briefest  space  wide  conquests  made ;  his  word  as  law  was 

met ; 
Sun  of  his  age ; — but  ev'ning's  sun,  long-shadow'd,  soon  to  set. 
Of  crown  and  throne  moat  princes  boast,  and  pomp  of  outward 

pow'r ; 
His  diadem  and  seat  rejoic'd  to  own  him  his  short  hour. 
His  heart's  core  revel'd  in  thnt  grand  and  solenm  festival, 
Wiere  trampeta  sound  the  chiirge,  and  swords  play  out  their 

carnival. 
In  bus'ness  of  the  battle-field,  in  pleasure  of  the  feast. 
His  like  the  spheres  have  ne'er  beheld,  from  greatest  down  to 

least. 
When  striding  furth  to  banquet-hall,  a  radiant  sun  he  ahone ; 
When  rashiug  to  the  scene  of  strife,  his  voice  the  lion's  tone. 
As  evermore  the  shouts  of  war :  Seize  I  Hold !  roll  o'er  the 

bourn, 
The  salirc  sliall  recall  him  ;  stiU,  with  tears  of  blood  him  mourn. 
Alas  for  .Sultan  Selim  1  Ha !     And  yet  again,  Alas ! 
Let  poet's  pen  deplore  his  death ;  and  war's  blade  weep  his 

loss ! 


L 


This  is  no  bad  specimen  of  an  elegy.  Like  some 
of  our  ancient  heroes,  Selim  was  "wise  m  council, 
valiant  in  the  field  "  ;  like  champions  of  old,  he  was 
"  potent  in  fight  and  feast."  But  the  whole  strophe 
is,  furthennore,  beyond  it.s  plain  verbal  meaning,  a 
very  model  of  those  parallels  of  sense  and  assonance 
80  much  prized  in  the  East.  Every  sentence  is 
nicely  balanced  ;  euch  woi"d  has  its  counteqjart. 
The  passage  deserves  careful  study  as  an  exquisite 
example  of  the  best  style  of  Tiu-kJah  poetry.     Its 
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date   is   seventy   years    liefore    that     of    S 
"  Faerie  Queene." 

II.— Elegy  on  a  Lady  ;   by  FuziL 


ct'  ^^  *^'  cAiV 


^> 


c^y=^ 


■!/ 


^^/ 


'\ 


Tliou'st  laid  her  luw,  malicious  Death  !     anj 
yt't  liiUf  unijaaff'd  ; 


Alas! 

cup 
The  hour-glaaa  out,  thou'st  cut  her  off,  disporting 

young  spring  I 
O   Earth  I    All-fomlly  cradle  her.     Tliou,    Tru4 

welcdmc  hor  with  siuiles  I 
For  this  fair  pearl  the  soul's  love  was,  of  one  wj 

World's  king. 

For  tender  pathos,  this  is  the  gem  of  th 
If  poetic  power  were  an  antidote  to  fierce! 
ful  passions,  nothing  "  unspeakable  " 
human  "  could  have  been  looked  for  in 
of  the  master  who  could  pen  such  sweet^ 
the  original,  Death  is  apostrophized  as  t 
bearer  of  the  Sphei-es,"  with  a  double  alluai 
Hebe  of  old,  a  cup-bearer  is  supposed  to 
and  beautifid,  capricious,  and  cold-bloode 
breaking  the  heart  of  one  who  might  fall  ail 
with  him  or  her ;  and  also,  as  sometimes  *JB 
lethal  cup.  Death,  then,  is  Fortime  and  F 
one.  The  "  Trusted  Seraph  "  is  the  arc] 
Gabriel,  held  to  Ije  trusted  by  God  with   a 


■^tfa 


tnc3 
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revelations  to  the  prophets,  and  to  hold  the  office 
of  receiving  and  introducing  saints  to  heaven. 
Hence,  he  is  kindly  to  receive  the  deceased,  and 
conduct  her  to  her  allotted  place  in  paradise.  But 
the  address  to  the  Earth — our '' cold  earth  " — how 
beautifully  is  the  grave  tiu'ned  into  a  tender,  loving 
mother's  lap  or  bosom,  where  the  lately  romping, 
now  sleeping  child  is  to  be  kept  nice  and  cozy, 
fondly,  as  befits  also  the  much-prized,  beloved  bride 
of  a  great  monarch. 


III. — A  Quotation  ;  by  'Izari. 


J 


Uc\ 


,U)t 


"ij 


>.    J 


^ 


^K. 


ij- 


Uj. 


Uii 


^ij^^    Jil.fc<l._l>1».>J   /tulj 


^TormentLng,  tlireatening,  here,  stands  my  deep  love  for  her : 
There,  jealous  rivaLs  spy  my  ev'ry  breath  ; 
Witli  which  t<)  grapple  first,  I  know  not  well: 
"  P'rom  battle,  munler,  and  from  siidden  death, 

I  Good  Lord,  deliver  us ! " 

The  original  passage,  which  I  have  paraphrased 
from  our  Litany,  is  taken  from  the  Qur  an,  ch.  II, 
V.  197  :  "  Save  thou  us  from  the  torment  of  hell-fire, 
O  om'  Lord  I "  May  I  hope  tlutt  my  quotation  may  ap- 
pear sufficiently  apt,  though  perhaps  less  incisive  than 
the  original.  The  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  fire,  from 
which  the  poet  prays  for  deUverance,  are  the  "  fire  of 
love,  on  one  side,"  and  the  burning  irritation  caused 
"on  the  other  side,"  by  the  "jealous  rivals"  who 
seek  to  supplant  liim.  There  is  an  ingenious  play 
upon  the  original  word  here  rendered  by  "  grapple." 
In  Turkish  it  has  two  meanings,  to  catch  Jire  and  to 
struggle  with  another.      Both  senses  ai*e  apposite  ; 
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hut  I  liave  not  found  a  word  ixi  English 
convey  them  both  at  ouce  :  "  In  wluch   fir© 
burn  ? "  or,  "  With  wliicii  shall  I  grapple  ? ' 


IV. — A  Simile  criticised  ;   by  Husni- 


I  liken'd  the  lips  of  my  love  to  the  ruddy  oonieUon  ston 
My  critical  friemls  tliua  objected, — 'twas  relish 'd,  forsc 

not  one  : 
"  A  dry  fragment  of  flint  is  this  latter,  in  Arabia  Petnea  so  j 
"  The  former's  tlie  ever  fresh  margin  arotmd  the  one  Foi 

of  Life." 

An  instance  of  the  rhetorical  figure  by 
praise  is  twMed  to  and  heightened,  when  a  different 
intention  is  forashadowed.  The  "  Fountain  of  Life, 
Water,  Stream,  River  of  Life,"  is  an  Oriental  nii 
made  use  of  in  Revelation  xxii,  ver.  1.  We 
see  it  alluded  to  again  in  No.  9.  Tliis  "  Fount 
or  "  Water  "  is  supposed  to  exist  in  a  land  of  "  Da 
ness,"  and  to  have  been  visited  by  Alexander 
Great,  or  by  his  Eastern  "  double,"  known  as 

"  Two-Horned  One,"  ^j^\  j  J,  in  a  journey  to 
extreme  East,  though  he  was  diverted  from  drinking! 
tliereof,  and  so  acquiring  imuiortality  as  Elins  had 
done.  A  lover  may  well  be  supposed  to  liken 
his  sweetheart's  lips  to  the  margin  around  a  life-n 
giving  fount,  when  the  word  of  consent,  his  "  Str^H 
of  Life  "  is  \\oped  or  Vi^e«\.  ?cjtc  tc«va.V«  TSi.<aivi!e«u  ^H 
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V. — The  Alternative ;  by  'A  kit'  Fasha, 

Should  disappointment  track  my  fondest  wish, — 

Then,  let  this  mocking  universal  wheel 

Into  perdition's  gull'  chautio  reel ; 

Its  sun,  its  moon,  its  stars,  in  one  fell  swoop, 

Losiny  all  seuihlance  of  iilentity, 

May  crash  away  to  sheer  nonentity  1 

'Akif  Pasha  was  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiaii-s 
about  the  year  1836,  and  sent  to  prison,  for  trial, 
an  EngUsh  merchant,  resident  in  a  subvu-b  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  accidentally,  but  very  incau- 
tiously, wounded  a  Turkish  child,  by  firmg  through 
the  fence  or  hedge  of  his  g-arden,  while  shooting 
birds  there.  The  child  was  feeding  a  pet  lamb  in 
the  lane,  a  pubUc  thoroughfare.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  by  the  amijassador ;  the  Pasha  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  mercliant  substantially  indemnified. 
As  to  the  child — perhaps. 

This  couplet  is  an  instance  of  the  great  amount  of 
meaning  that  ca,n  be  condensed  into  a  few  Tiu-kish 
words  of  intense  power. 


VI, — An  Imprecation  ;  by  Fazli. 

uijj  **^  t<^  o^  uy-}-'    u!.j>.  ^  cj^ 


^^ 


c      -•      -• 


•i>*=r 


J^ 


,^ii^ 


i 
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Kali  down,  tboa  ilome  of  highest  heaven  ; 

Die  "ut,  O  Sun,  from  th'  azure  vault ; 
Break  up,  thou  elemeutal  leaven  ; 

Round  of  the  aeasons,  be  at  fault ! 

Flee,  countless  host  of  glitt'ring  stars ; 

Eclipse  thyself  with  speed,  0  moon  ; 
\Vt'i«}),  cloud  ; — thy  tears  the  raindrop  showere  ; 

Hoar,  thvmderclaps ; — growl,  mutter,  moan  ! 

Break,  dawn  ; — O  burst  thy  heartstrings  downright ; 

Drown,  morn,  thy  Viosom  in  blood's  bloom  ; 
In  weeds  of  mourning  drape  thyself,  night. 

And  shroud  thy  face  in  deepest  gloom  !  ** 

Thia  piece  is  rendered  line  for  liiie.  It  is  arranged 
in  stanzas,  in  the  paraphrase,  as  being  better  stilted 
for  the  extent  of  the  composition.  The  scenery  will 
be  admitted  to  be  grand  and  the  antitheses  most 
appropriate.  ^j 

I   have   now   completed   my  selections  from  1^1 
treatise  on  Rhetoric,  and  proceed  to  give  some  longer 
specimens  from  the  poem  by  'Izzet  Molla.     They  are 
of  a  much   higher  gi-ade  of  intellectual   power,  and 
are  excellent  examj>le-s  of  the  deep  religious   mi 

"Compiire  ScliiUer'a  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  iv,  1  ; 

"  Raaef,  ihr  Wiude  !  Fliunmt  lierab,  ihr  Blitee  ! 
Ihr  Volken,  lieratet !  Giesst  lierunter,  Striime 
Dea  UJranielB,  uiid  ersiiuft  diu  Laud  !     J^rstdrt 
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em  that  pervades  so  much  of  the  poetry  of  Persia 
I  Turkey. 

VII.— The  Mirror ;  by  'Izzet  Molla. 

O  IC  t-^  COO*'  yy'  ^  K,^  ■"* 

0.^0^0"        "      m     ^"^  -^  ^>»  oy  oyc^  c      --y 

ccy                     <loy               yo  cy                oy                y 

C  So             C  y               coy             y      yOy  yo  -•          •                 -* 

O    y  oy         Oy               Oy         Oo*            oo^  y                O           oy   j'j" 

o  So       o  ^        o        oy     o             yOy  o                 O^                   yy 

o  yo      o                      o       ^                *        yO  yo    y             oyo  y      Oyy 

oio           Oy             OOy             OJ"             y  Oy              yyOy-» 

o 

■  mirror  shows  that  matter's  forms  are  but  a  passing  shade  ; 
th  it8  mute  tongue  it  inculcates  the  truth  that  all  must  fade, 
purely  bright,  it  takes  no  st6iin  from  glint  of  outward 
hings; 

'  minor  thus  may  adumbrate  the  souls  of  virtue's  kings. 

D  2 


•*Oy  yO   y  yO»»  y  O^y 

^^^    ^jji^    t^^    ^uuu»^    u^^*^    ^yV 

o   So  Oy  lX        oy  oyyoy  o^  oy 
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1 

^1 

As  sitge  of  old.  my  luinur  a  slicon,  pr(»eectUnt»  fron 
Exiiouiids  10  me  the  mystic  theme  :    All    uat 

coursn ! 
A  candiil  frieuJ,  it  ever  provea  its  ore's  integrityl 
The  minxir  pictures  to  my  mind  nought  else  but  ] 
For  man's  inconstant  niotxls  and  states,  to  praisej 

sitheres, 
Is  folly  ; — not  the  miiTor,  'iLs  the  face  oue  loves.  ] 
No  trace  i-emains  for  long  from  good  or  evil  workl 
The  mirror's  still  an  emblem  trte  for  his  life  of  a  spj 
Like  poet's  heart,  confronted  with  a  thing  of  be4i' 


m 


His  mirror  instantly  evolves  a  0<junterpart,  of  li 

Can  anything  be  conceived  more  philoso 
poetical  than  the  images  offered  in  this  b 
ode  ?  The  Turkish  words  used  are  as  cho 
sublime  as  the  theme  and  sentiments  deman 
paraphrase  is  lameness  itself  in  comparison,  i 
the  best  versions  of  good  poetry  ever  id 
"  Virtue's  kings "  is  my  forced  rendering 
author's  "  men  of  ecstacy  ;"  by  which  is  mei 
dervi'shes,  spiritual  dervishes, — men  who,  \ 
striving  after  God  alone,  with  all  theii*  soi 
their  strength,  are  utterly  impressionless 
visitations  of  weal  or  woe.  The  term  "  oi 
seventh  line,  refers  to  the  olden  fact  ot 
mirrors ;  though,  of  course,  a  sUvered  glass 
has  equally  its  "  ore,"  from  which  it  is  mad^ 
"  integrity  "  is  its  freedom  from  impurityj 
defect  of  any  kind.  The  "spheres" 
tiously  held  by  many  to  exercise  "  influJ 
mundane  and  luunan  affairs.  The  worl 
material  world,  is  here  the  "  mirror  "  in  which 
and  events  witnessed,  are  but  the  per 
[flexions  ot  a,  tace,  ■wlvich  is  the  divine  powe 


ou^ 

I 

oft 


ard^ 
nfluflfl 


>erce|B 
tow^^l 
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--  ^       w      ^    ^ 

— is  God  himself,  the  "Causer  of  Causes   (h_^oLww« 
c_jUJ|T  j,"    the  Ultimate  Cause  of  aU.     The  poet  no 

sooner  perceives  a  thing  that  excites  liis  admiration, 
than  he  celebrates  it  in  song. 

If  the  men,— and  women,  too,  now-a-days, —  who 
"speak  Turkish  fluently,"  who  have  been  "long 
resident  in  the  country,"  or  "  bom  in  the  country," 
and  from  whom  our  casual  travellers,  even  though 
"learned  and  talented,"  necessarily  derive  their 
imperfect  or  utterly  erroneous  information,  coidd 
read  a  word  of  any  Turkish  writing,  or  could  com- 
prehend the  phrases  of  such  Turkish  compositions  as 
this  beautifiil  poem,  when  read  to  them  by  another, 
their  conmiunications  to  travellers  would  wear 
another  aspect ;  and  both  the  tales  of  travellers,  and 
letters  of  correspondents,  would  have  a  better  chance 
of  coinciding  with  facts  and  truth,  than  now  comes 
within  the  sphere  of  their  consciousness.  Alas  I 
written  Tiirldsh,  the  language  of  Txu-kish  men  of 
education,  is  to  almost  all  Europeans,  as  it  is  to 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  native  Christian  population, 
an  unstudied,  unknown  tongue ;  not  even  excepting 
our  official  interpreters,  as  a  general  rule. 

VIII.  —The  Brook  and  the  Tree ;  by  Izzet  Molla, 

jUj^  iiiJuiM  ^Jie\>'  AajiOtiil  ^ 
Miy^  ll'i^J^  <-r*^j^  'ta.tc  ,^\^  /»jJj^ 
»jV.    '^}     U^Xf    J^    Jj^   J^    (f^' 
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jbj^^   af*XJc«^  i^**^'  <U»jji  tc«/4?^ 

ulj;  vj^  *-s5^  '-^'^J^   ''^-^'^  tH 
jUj^    if*^]/J    *^*^jy     (.y^*^    jW 

.X  ^    •  •  •  c       -» 

jbu^     irjJu      S->j!j^      ?;W^y      ^jUaL» 

Apace  my  tears  flow'd  as  I  scann'd  the  scene. 
So  gush'd  a  babbling  brook  in  meadow  green  ; 
Whose  waters  purl'd  and  murmur'd  as  they  mov'd, 
In  circles  round  about  a  tree  it  lov'd. 

From  thence  till  now,  each  spring,  in  season,  yields 
Sweet  recollection  of  yon  brook,  tree,  fields. 
A  wand'rer  then  I  was,  distraught  with  woes  ; 
That  streamlet  seem'd  to  writhe  in  mazy  throes. 

like  trickling  sap  from  wood  in  oven  cast. 
My  tears  the  outpour  of  a  flaming  breast. 
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Hast  never  witness'd  such  ?    A  hearth  survey. 
Its  ashes  symbolke  my  heart's  decay. 

A  rosebud  maid,  inditf"rout  to  my  puin, 

Drew  forth  my  teai-a.     The  log,  for  native  plain 

Weeps,  Lurniiig ; — an  exile,  from  forest  torn. 

Both  shame  the  brook  ; — we  laugh  its  stream  to  scorn. 

Or  else,  perchance,  that  river  rose,  a  host. 
To  shield  the  frontiers  of  ji  laud,  else  lost, 
lUu-sting  all  barriers,  like  uiy  tearful  tides, 
Afield  ;  its  flood  time  past,  like  them  subsides ; — 

A  headstrong  bully  in  spring's  overflow ; 
A  humble  mendicant  in  summer's  glow. — 
Know,  poet !  as  that  brook  thus  seeks  its  Source, 
It  does  but  mimic  thy  pen's  streaming  course. 

The  poetical  idea  of  a  brook  loving  aiui  Luurting 
a  tree,  a  cjrpress,  growing  on  its  bank,  recalk  Moore's 
pretty  verse : 

"  If  I  were  yonder  wave,  my  dear. 

And  tliou  the  isle  it  clasps  around, 
I  would  not  let  a  foot  come  near 
My  land  of  bliss,  my  fairy  ground." 

This,  and  a  construing  the  meanderings  of  the 
stream  into  the  agony  of  an  impatient  or  jealous 
lover ;  the  poetical  exaggeration  in  comparing  teai-s 
and  the  sap-drops  of  binning  firewood  to  a  river ; 
and  the  climax  of  darkly  alluding  to  the  origin  of 
the  brook,  through  the  rain-cloud,  in  the  distant 
ocean,  to  which  it  hastes  to  return,  with  a  comparison 
of  this  to  the  action  of  the  poet's  pen,  which,  in  all 
its  copious  effusions,  seeks  but  to  render  tribute  to 
the  great  hidden  Soiu-ce  of  all  entity,  form  the  very 
striking   motives   of  this  beautiful    poem.      In    the 
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passage  rendered  :  "  Bursting  all  barriers,"  there  is, 
in  the  originaJ,  a  clever  play  on  the  word  hag,  which 
in  Turkish,  means  a  bond,  hind,  tie,  tether,  ch.ai^ 
fetter,  but  in  Persian  a  garden,  park,  m>odhin 
The  river  bursts  from  the  wooded  hills,  the  poet 
tears,  like  a  chained  mjidman  in  coniinemeut,  but 
their  bonds,  and  both  escape  on  their  wilful  course. 


IX. — Eulogy  of  the  Pen ;  by  'Izzet  Molla. 
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^■^g>A.flj     j\tX£^    J^^     J)^     <UijJlj     ujLp^      LtfiU       ^b: 
,jl«j    ^_^*Jjji1    <t<»A-»  jjJl      ,_jlrj  ^^    Jaerl     *^\acy   j^ 


By  seraph  "  Pen  "  at  Nature's  birth, 

On  "  Tablet "  of  (Jod's  providence 

All  ineffaceably  inscribed, 

The  fiat  of  Omnipotence 

Was :  "  Be ! "  Hence  rose  this  wond'rous  chain. 

God,  in  His  sacred  scripture,  swears, — 
Nor  vainly  swears, — thus :  "  By  the  Pen  :  " 
That  Pen  the  centre  was,  we  see. 
Of  being.    Otherwise  our  ken 
Had  not  existed.     All  were  vain. 

God  then  proceeds  to  swear  once  more : 

"  By  what  they  write ! "    The  reed  pens  now 
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Are  made  the  "  l>arkness,"  whence  comes 
The  "  Stream  of  Life,"  whose  waters  flow 
From  iiikhom  fount,  drawn  by  man's  br 

The  fluid  of  that  saci-ed  source, 
Transfonn'd  by  genius  into  fire 
Of  spirit-stirring  words,  the  fraits 
(Jf  lofty  thoughts,  man's  uoblust  hire. 
Wells  up  and  overflows  amain. 

Not  ev'ry  Alexander  may 
Achieve  a  taste  of  that  blest  spring ; 
Th'  elect  alone,  the  favour'd  few, 
Its  waters  to  their  lips  may  bring. 
To  send  it  forth  a  living  tniin. 

Though  swart  its  hue,  the  dark  reetl  pen 
Itifl'uses  light, — a  glorious  sun  ; 
No  climes  but  what  its  fruits  enjoy. 
No  land  but  where  its  workings  nin. 
Maturing  still  sweet  wisdom's  grain. 

No  time  but  where  the  pen  records 
Th'  events  or  Uiles  that  mark  its  course. 
The  sov'reign's  triumphs,  battles,  feasts. 
It  speaks  iiU  tongues  with  equal  force  ; 
No  "  Tnicliniiui's  "  aid  need  it  retain. 

It  travels  far,  is  prized  by  all, — 
This  sou  of  Persia's  torrid  shore. 
The  judge  it  is  whose  firm  decrees 
Respected  stantl  for  evermore  ; — 
It«  mandates  legists  must  maintain. 

The  pen's  a  patron,  in  the  sense 
Tliat  froiu  it  flows  or  "  Yea  "  or  "  Nay." 
Dumb  it  remains  with  worthless  wights  : 
Itrows  eloquent,  wit's  flashes  play, 
When  talent  prompts  the  fervid  strain. 
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With  awkward  scribblers,  one  and  all, 
It  splutters,  blurts,  befouls  the  page ; 
Like  well-train'd  coxirser,  on  it  speeds. 
When  guided  by  a  master  sage, 
Who  knows  to  check  or  slack  the  rein. 

Capricious,  true,  its  moods  are  found, — 
Now  garrulous,  now  tacitvim ; — 
At  times  dilates  on  tresses  dark. 
As  wishing  ev'ry  curl  to  learn ; 
At  times  one  hair  will  give  it  pain. 

None  dare  dispute  the  pen's  great  pow'r ; 
The  author  notes,  obeys  its  rules. 
Contemporary  with  each  age. 
It  settles  all  disputes  of  schools ; 
None,  of  its  judgments,  e'er  complain. 

Tongue  cannot  tell  its  magic  force ; 
Its  powers  no  mind  can  well  conceive. 
The  pen's  throughout  the  world  renown'd ; 
All  men,  with  thanks,  its  gifts  receive ; 
And  all  its  debtors  must  remain. 

Its  stream  sometimes  wiU  fail  at  need ; 
The  pen  will  flag  through  lack  of  food ; 
Nor  can  its  strength  recruited  be, 
Save  by  renewal  of  ink's  flood. 
Then  it  resumes  its  work  again. 

Taking  no  thought  about  itself. 
The  parent  stork  to  caUow  brood 
Its  blood  gives  up.    Just  so  the  pen 
To  paper  yields  its  store  of  food, 
A  tribe  of  offspring  to  sustain. 

Nay,  more ; — if  but  a  trace  be  left 
Of  moisture,  this  the  scribe  will  sue  ; 
His  greedy  lip  claims  as  a  fee. 
What  justly  is  the  wiper's  due. 
So,  authors,  fares  your  scanty  gain. 
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Gotl  hlfss  tlic  poet  who  has  suid. 
To  piiiiit  this  subject  with  due  care : 
"Till'  public  voice  a  proverli  li«s: 
" '  The  more  man  shows  of  talcut  rare, 
" '  Less  daily  bread  may  he  obtain.' " 

The  composition   of  this  poem  appenra 
Ijeeii    adled    for   by  the    author's    admimt 
panegyric   he   had  just  before   indited   in 
Sultan   Mahniud,   through  which   he   had 
obtain  his  recall  from  baiushment,  bvit  in 
he  was  as  yet  for  some  montlis  doomed  to 
ment.     The  "  Eidogy  of  the  Pen  "  exhibits 
exuberance  of  imagination  ;  but  its  subject  > 
half  worked  out,  as  onr  next  specimen,  the  ' 
of  the  Pen,"  will  show. 

The  religious  myth,  with  allusion  to 
poem  commences,  of  the  "  Pen,"  the 
the  "  Fiat,"  is  based,  partly  on  the  text,  eig 
repeated  in  the  Quran  (ch.  ii,  v,  3  ;  iii^ 
vi,  72  ;  xvi,  42 ;  xlx,  36  ;  xxxvi,  82  ^^ 
70),  of;  "Be;  and  it  is " :— a  pai-alaj 
biblical  text :  He  spake ;  and  it  was  tJot 
xxxiii,  9)  ;  where  "  done "  is  printed  in  if 
not  being  in  the  original  Hebrew  ;  par 
first  verse  of  the  sixty -eighth  chapter  of  tl 
"  By  the  Pen  1  And,  by  what  they 
partly,  tigain,  on  sundry  other  texts  dispevS 
the  book.  The  myth  is  as  follows  :  God 
eteniity.  contemplated  the  perfection  of 
ent^'rtained  a  divine  love  for  the  conceptioi 
u})(tu  i-ealiziiig  it,  and  issued  His  fit 
Ueveviyon,  the  j)otential  essence  of  tl 
M\\hamiv\v\A,    vV   "Gloved    of  GchI  "  ^J 


I 
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before  all  worlds,  the  seraphic  "  Pen,"  and  the 
"  Hidden  Tablet,"  starting  into  an  eternal  existence, 
the  Pen  inscribed  the  fiat  on  the  Tablet,  and  thus 
became  the  means  of  all  created  existences, — "this 
wondrous  chain  "  of  spiritual  and  material  beings, — 
that  were  called  from  non-entity  in  order  to  the  pro- 
duction and  glorification  of  that  saintly  conception. 
By  that  Pen  does  God  swear  in  the  passage  men- 
tioned. The  actors  indicated  in  the  second  clause  of 
the  oath  :  "  By  what  they  write  1  "  is  by  some  ex- 
plained as  the  transcribers  of  the  Qiu-'an,  by  others  as 
the  "  Recording  Angels,"  who  note  dowxx  men's 
tlioughts,  words,  and  deeds,  for  use  at  the  final 
judgment. 

Of  the  "  Stream  of  Life  "  and  the  "  Darkness  " 
I  have  spoken  before,  in  No,  4.  But  here,  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  pen,"  ink  is  made  a  "  stream  of 
life,"  the  inkhorn  its  "  foimt,"  the  pen  its  channel, 
and  writings  its  branches,  carrying  intellectual  life 
eveiywhere.  The  mention  of  Alexander  is  also 
explained  in  No.  4. 

"  Truchman"  wa.s,  in  bygone  days,  the  acceptetl 
form  of  the  title  now  written  drogman  or  dragaman. 
All  three  are  conuptions  of  the  word  terjumdn, 
'[x^j,  which  the  Egyptians  pronoimce  with  hard  g  : 
targumdn,  and  which  signifies  an  intei'preter^ 
This  word  ti'rjinndn  is  Arabic,  but  derived  from  the 
Syriac  or  Hebrew.  It  is  used  in  all  Muslim  lan- 
guages. The  drorjmans  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere, 
other  than  those  of  some  of  the  embassies,  are 
usually  a  very  ignorant  race,  who  jabber  a  kind  of 
broken  lingo  that  is  taken  for  fluent  speaking  by 
the  uninitiated.     Of  the  first  arudiments  of  reading 
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and  writing  the  various  Muslim   toi 
entirely  mnocent,  even  when  bom  in 

Tlie  reed  pens  usefl  all  over   the 
for   writing,  are   brought   from    Persii 
everywhere  by  itinemnt  merchants    of  t! 
The  "  hair "  in  a  pen's  nib  is  a  well-knc 
of  annoyance  to  writers.     It  makes  a  pen 

The  ink  used  in  the  East  is  very  diflB 
what  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  m 
nature  of  "  Indian  ink,"  and  is  a  compound 
black,  gum,  and  water.  The  inkstanc 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  rougher 
found  on  the  exterior  of  cocoons.  This 
ink,  prevents  its  too  mpid  evaporatior^ 
it  somewhat  portable  in  special  inkstands, 
ftirther  forms  a  soft  cushion,  on  whj 
versely  tnmcated  nib  of  the  reed  pei 
dipping  for  ink,  and  is  so  shielded 
bruised  against  the  sUver,  brass,  china^! 
ware  bottom  of  the  inkstand.  The  ink 
ever,  from  time  to  time,  become  too  thick- 
requires  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  ^| 
restore  its  requisite  degree  of  fliudity^ 
common  trick  of  "  sucking  "  a  pen  is  cleve 
to  account ;  as  also  the  mere  vehicular  \ 
the  pen  itself  With  the  sly  poke  at  pal 
publishers,  not  to  forget  their  satellites 
author  wiU  he  found  to  sympathize  all 
world. 
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X. — The  Pen's  answer  to  the  Poet, 
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^j^bj  wlii  <J^j^  tJoJjlJ  «j    (-i>5Ll5     uuoo^     A«i^^   ^ 
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Your  pmises,  poet,  touch  my  lieart  : 
Tiiey're  proofs  of  kindest  favour  fdt ; 
Could  envious  rdleTs  silenced  be. 
By  disappointment  on  them  dealt, 
Twould  be  a  happy  end  attedn'd. 

\Vhat  virtue  is  there  in  me  found, — 
A  stick,  a  straw,  of  no  account  ? 
With  humhle  broom  I  might  be  rank'd ; 
But  men  of  talent  made  me  mount, 
And  gave  a  tcorth,  not  else  retain'd. 

I  never  should  have  found  my  tongue, 
Had  I  been  left  in  native  pool ; 
Could  I  have  learnt  each  word,  each  term. 
That  noble  science  makes  her  tool. 
Had  I  a  rustic  still  remain'd  1 

What  thing  am  I  to  have  a  pow'r  ? 
My  strength  is  in  the  gidding  hand 
Of  genius.     Ye,  men,  lend  us  fame. 
Tlie  only  true  lords  of  the  land 
Are  they  who  have  the  right  maintain' J. 

How  many  of  my  feUow  reeds 
Are  to  the  weaver's  web  confin'd  ! 
Wliilst  thou,  my  poet,  teaching  me, — 
By  God  to  thy  fait  Gtat^a  cousiga'd, — 
Far  nobler  dviti^\vaa\.  ftx.^\wi\S!i. 
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Thou'st  set  me  free  from  abject  use ; 
Thus  bow  I  down  on  wisdom's  floor, 
Bathing  my  head  in  hallow'd  rill. 
That  sanctifies  me  to  adore 
The  PoVr  before  whom  all  must  bend. 

Prostrate,  with  forehead  in  the  dust, — 
As  on  pray'r-mat,  on  paper  prone, — 
My  soul  pours  forth  in  words  of  fire ; — 
I  beg  for  humble  needs  alone. 
Or  glory  give  where  justly  claim'd. 

Did  not  the  scribe  me  first  baptize 

In  font  of  learning,  had  I  zest 

To  oft  repeat  the  "  Word  of  God  ", 

Or  formulate  the  soul's  behest 

In  prayers,  from  Saints  of  old  retain'd  ? 

By  yielding  service  to  the  wise, 
I've  'scap'd  the  doom  of  roasting-spit. 
Or  fuel  for  consuming  fire. 
That  men  with  me  had  gladly  lit. 
My  flaming  soul  hadst  thou  not  train'd. 

The  fen's  dank  soil  prov'd  not  a  charm 
To  save  me  from  my  parch'd  estate  ; 
Still  young  and  green,  in  jungle  bed, 
Scorch'd,  burnt  each  summer, — such  my  fate, — 
My  thirst  no  water-drop  restrain'd. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  now  I  serve. 

With  willing  steadfastness,  the  hand 

Of  eVry  son  of  genius,  kind, 

Who  ministers  to  my  demand 

Deep  nectar-draughts,  in  ink  contain'd  ? 

Had  they  not  seen  my  latent  gifts. 
And  put  me  to  a  higher  use, 
I'd  been,  perchance,  a  w^lkingstick, 
Child's  hobby-horse,  some  fool's  abuse, 
Or  UTg'd  some  slave,  to  toil  constrain'd. 

E 
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My  ffUows,  here  and  there,  are  flutea. 
lu  dervish  haniU,  at  saoivd  danoe  ; 
^V^l09e  hopes  or  fears,  loves,  joys  or  eates. 
Are  wliispcr'd,  in  ecstatic  trance. 
To  loyal  breasts  that  ne'er  have  feign'd. 

The  vulgar  see  in  na  but  reeds  ; 
Those  mystics  make  us  contidants ; 
Pouring  their  secrets  in  our  cats, 
Confiding  all  their  inmost  wants ; — 
A  double  solace  thus  is  gain'd. 

Tlirough  them  we  join  in  holy  choir. 
We're  sanctified  in  their  bless'd  throng. 
Those  warbling  notes  thus  raise  our  kind  ; — 
Cherish'd  we  are  like  birds  of  song, 
Who,  else,  as  outcasts  were  disdain'd. 

Though  but  mere  waifs,  our  little  ones 

Are  fondly  tended,  put  to  bed, 

A  home  provided  by  their  friends, 

At  fitting  season  duly  fed, 

Cleans'd,  trimm'd  and  fashion'd  ;  so  ordain\L 

Their  house,  cup,  cradle,  all  in  one. 
The  inkhorn  is, —  our  source  of  fame. 
Poor  weeds  we  are,  all  valueless  ; 
Pow'r  we  have  none,  except  in  name ; 
Tlu-ough  man  we  rule,  by  him  sustain'd. 

To  "envious  railers"  among  his   rivals  did  th 
poet  attribute  his  exile,  more  than  to  any  political 
enemies.     By  the  exertions  of  literary  friends  vras    , 
he  ultimately  recalled.  jH 

A  chai'acteristic  instance  of  the   ingenuity   wt^^ 
which  homonyms  can  be  used  in  Turkish,  occurs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  couplet  of  the  original  of 
this  poem,  and  is  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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aet  couplet   in   a   modified   form.      Tlie   figure    of 
^\<yn\,onymy — the  pun, — of  which  Addison  said  :  "  it 
Dan  be  no  more  engraven  than  it  oui  be  translated," 
may  consist,  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  of  one 
Wpf  more  words,  taken  again  as  one  or  more  words, 
^similarly   or   differently   subdivided,    but   having   a 
different   meaning.     It  is  of  various   degi'ees,  from 
perfect  identity  of  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  sub- 
division, to  mere  etymological  suggestion,  and  affords 
a   rich   field  for    the    secondary   embellishment   of 
primaiily  beautiful  poetry.     For,  though  it  is  looked 
upon,  in  the  East  also,  as  "  a  low  kind  of  wit  "  in 
itself,  it  is  deservedly  considered  a  legitimate  adorn- 
ment of  such  language  as  is  essentially  all  ornamen- 
tation.    Turkish  is  richer  in  this  fiiculty  than  Arabic 
[or  Persian ;  if  not,  as  Mli-  'Aiishii-  sisserted,  in  its 
wn  native  vocabulary,  it  is  so  in  its  hterajy  fidl- 
ess ;  since  it  may  employ  a  woid   in   its  Arabic, 
[Persian,  and   Turkish  meaning,  provided  that   the 
ntence  in  which  it  is  found  suits  those  various 
[aen-ses.     Turkish  grammar,   even,  apphed  to  words 
f  either  of  those  languages,  may  convert  them  into 
homonyms  witli  a  new  signification.     The  old  and 
vidgar  Latin- English  pvm  of  "  Quid  rides  "  may  help 
to  explam.     The  original  Turkish  in  the  fifth  couplet, 
rendered  in  the  opening  line  of  my  fourth  stanza  by 
•'  What  thing  am  I  ?  "  is  ne-yim ;  where  7i^  means 
*'  u'hat,"  im  means  "  /  ain^'  and,   by  reason  of  the 
interrogative,  "  am  I "  ;  while  the  //  is  intercalated 

I  grammatically,  exactly  as  the  t  in  the  French  a-t-il, 
and  for  the  same  reason, — to  separate  two  vowels 
that  would  otherwise,  by  phrasal  construction,  be 
brought  accidentally  together.     But,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  Persian  word  net/,  much  ixsecl  in 
means  a  reed,  and  also  a  Jlutc  ;  the  letter 
already  an  integral  jiart  of  its  orthograph 
itself  a  consonant.  On  adding  to  this  the 
verb  im,  as  before,  -we  have  ney-im, 
ifim  :  the  meaning  now  being  /  am  a 
of  the  two  senses —  What  am  /,  and  T , 
applicable  to  the  remainder  of  the  phi 
adopted  the  second,  the  line  would  hn.y 
rendered :  "  /  am  a  reed,  and  God  fot^ 
should  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  claim 
of  power." 

"  Weavers  "  use  "  reeds "  as  bobbins  i 
shuttles.  The  poet  here  made  liis  weaven 
oj-  perhajis  he  intended  rather  the  spinsten  { 
weavers ;  for  neither  word  is  explicitly  jM 
the  contrary,  he  gi'eatly  heightens  the  be^l 
line  by  making  those  bobbin-reeds  "  captivi 
threads  of  the  tyranny  of  womeu," — hai 
hopeless  slaves^  victims  of  imrequited  love 

As  the  Muslim  must  perfbnn  an  "  abliit 
divine  service  (which  with  him  is  not  " 
"praise"),  and  before  toucliing  or 
"  Word  of  God,"  i.e.,  the  Qiu-'an,  so  also^ 
"  pen  "  be  metaphorically  "  Ixiptized  "  in  ink 
can  perform  its  office,  which  is  often  that  of  " 
ing  "  the  "  "Word,"  by  tmnscnbing  it.  Wit 
liniR,  manuscript  is  gi-eatly  preferred  to  priii 
all  books  of  a  religious  natiu-e  ;  though  e1 
Quran  itself  is  now  printed  and  used  by  thei 

"  Flutes,  in  dervish  hands  "  is  an  allusion 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  "  dancing  derWa 
weW-kvkovjw  to  travellers  who  have  paidj 
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their  establishment  near  the  European  suburb  of 
Constantinople.  Their  "  waltz "  is  performed  to 
the  accompaniment  of  reed  "  flutes,"  to  which  they 
are  devotedly  and  sentimentally  attached.  They 
are  of  the  "  order "  founded  at  Qonya  by  the  great 
mystical  poet  Jelalu-'d-Din,  already  mentioned. 

XI.— The  Mufti  of  Ergena"  ;  by  Izzet  Molla. 
(A  specimen  of  light  banter.) 

c 
^}^        Lp-C^       jS^        2Fji)dl9-J        i^j\         fJjL^         (^Si\        tJu.iJUj\ 

)jj\         ^J^\        S^       J^r.    _yC.y*     Mj-^iJ   Jj    \i^J^^ 


\^^J 


o       c-*     c.     • 


"  Ergena  (Erkeneh  on  the  mape)  is  the  town,  about  twenty  mCes 
south  of  Adrianople,  on  the  large  Thracian  stream  that  joins  the  Marizza 
from  the  east,  and  is  there  crossed  by  a  very  long  bridge,  Jisri- 
Ergena  (Bridge  of  Ergena)  otherwise  Uzun-Kyupri  (Long  Bridge). 
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jU  }  ^U  Ai-L»  ^JJl^  <-r'^^    ^^ji;    **J>?^^     j^     (**i'^    *' 
^_^     jliU^     Jutli      4P^     ^^  v^Wy    ^T-ty''^  "-^yj 


C    ^W    ^   i. 


AW      ^jJ\:;««iJ 


r^-*    -2^->  r 


Ai:J\ 


jAC 


«jcJL« 


^^   JUS    G,^    J  j  ^5^j   jLij'i   <L<   fcL 

^jwlil   * jJljI   (•i;  * J*«J^  ^!     j^^  y^UjC  i>!  ^JS»\  ^f  ,_jjTI 

Mufti  of  Ergena  ; — I'd  heard  his  fame :  I 

"  In  age,  to  look  smart  bachelor,  his  game  ;  1 

His  chin  and  cheeks  liad  ne'er  been  grac'd  with  beard  ;  ^J 

'  Youthful  for  ever,  then' — his  motto  heard ;  ^H 

Fierce  janissary  like,  his  tiirVian  shawl,  ^^| 

Extinguisher  tu  iiide  his  science  all."  ^^| 

Casting  in  mind  tliis  youthful,  beardless  face,  ^^| 

Desire  t<j  see  him  in  my  heart  took  place.  _^^^B 
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Trusting  a  ready  Mercury  to  meet, 
This  totraatich  I  wrote  the  sage  to  greet : 

"  Dear  Mufti,  whiskerless,  but  leam'd  in  law  ; 
Of  luckless  'Izzet  know,  with  ne'er  a  flaw. 
That  he  has  pin'd  for  thee,  sad,  eve  and  mora. 
These  mouths,  since  Keshan  is  his  jail,  forlorn." 

A  friend  just  then  on  journeying  intent, 
Serv'd  as  my  messenger ;  my  missive  went. 
My  pen,  like  drinking-fount  with  watera  sweet. 
Was  welcom'd  iu  its  invitation  meet. 

In  Sha'ban's  month  my  billet  was  sent  forth ; 

la  Ramazan  lie  reach 'd  me  from  the  north. 

Great  my  surprise  I    A  marvel  of  the  age  ! 

His  ev'ry  turlmu-fuld  of  hearts  a  cage ! 

As  bashful  youth  he  took  a  seat  down  low  ; 

Moustache  and  eyebrows,  each  like  archer's  bow. 

Girded  on  waist  liis  sword, — our  foes'  affright, — 

Made  me  conceive  'twas  Kustem  come  to  light. 

His  silver-mounted  Aniaut  pistols  gleam'd. 

And  Moscow's  awe-stnick  hosts  to  menace  seem'd. 

His  speech  gave  evidence  of  talent  keen ; 

Belied,  however,  by  his  fatuous  mien. 

In  troth,  well  versed  he  was  in  ev'ry  "  art  " ; — 

No  "  crib  "  of  learning,  nor  from  fashion's  mart. 

A  Dervish-Chief, — liufal's  order  'tis 

Whose  precepts,  rites,  to  teach,  to  act,  were  his. 

His  second  nature,  ecjuity  and  law  ; 

Of  outward  show  the  world  him  careless  saw. 

Two  days,  or  three,  he  lodg'd  with  me,  a  guest ; 

Departing  then,  at  home  lie  sought  his  rest. 

Ne'er  had  I  met  before  such  garb,  such  feature  ;— 

A  genuine  laughing-stock  of  human  nature. 

Tlie  stars  had  never  twiukl'd  on  his  peer ; — 

To  see  him  and  not  smile  ? — 0,  never  fear  ! 

Should  any  son  of  learnuig,  man  of  taste. 
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Hwvr  tliis,  though  unconceni'J  in  land  of  Tkrao 
Ui  Boys  and  Pashas  let  him  make  but  lighf^^ 
Aud  Rtraigbtwiiy  visit  this  most  woiid'rous  ^| 

A  "  Mufti "  is  an  equivalent  to  oiir 
Counsel."  One  is  appointed  in  even'  tl 
Turkey  by  the  Government.  It  is  his  du 
uish  all  applictuits,  on  payment  of  th< 
written  "  legal  opinion  "  on  any  case 
him  in  general  terms.  He  is  not  a  judge 
The  judge's  office  is  filled  by  the  Qadlii  (CJ 
applies  the  law,  as  furnished  by  the  Mufl 
particulai  case  investigated  judicially  bV 
It  is  unusual  for  the  members  of  the  bo* 
'Ulema, — the  Learned  (scil.,  in  the  Law), 
lawyers  (not  priests — for  there  are  n^M 
Islam,  where  everyone  is  a  priest  unto  ^5 
wear  "  shuivl  "  turbans.  They  generally  wii 
muslin  sashes  round  their  caps,  exchanged  i 
if  they  are  descended  from  Muhamnaad  th] 
daughter  Fatima,  and  sometimes  for  bi^MJ 
belong  to  certain  dei'vish  ordeis.  ^^ 

Sha'l)an  is  the  eighth,  Ramsizan  the  nin 
month  of  the  canonical  year  of  Islam.  f)i 
latter,  a  strict  fast  is  observed  every  day  ■ 
l>eginning  of  the  "  True  Dawn "  until  sun 
partake  of  food,  to  drink  one  drop  of  ■« 
smoke,  take  snuff,  or  even  smell  at  a  flowei 
the  prescribed  hotirs,  is  sinful,  save  in  eascd|| 
or  Kit:kness.  T\ie  "  False  Dawn,"  whicli 
^^sihle  before  the  "  True  Dawni,"  is  the 
jght,  and  must  not  be  heeded  for  worshii 
sting. 

In  all  countries  of  the  E)ast,  oourtesjrt 
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compel  the  strictest  attention  to  the  place  one  occu- 
pies iu  sitting  down  in  an  assembly.  The  seat  of 
honour  is  generally  one  of  the  two  comers,  some- 
times  the   middle,  of  that  end  of  the  room  most 

emote  from  the  entrance  door.  This  custom  is 
uded  to  in  Luke  xiv,  10  ;  "  Friend,  go  up  higher  : 
en  shalt  thou  have  worship  in   the   presence   of 

hem  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee."  The  etiquette  is 
not  observed  "  at  meat  "  alone,  but  on  all  occasions  ; 
when  even  two  persons  sit  down  together  in  a  room. 

t"  Rustem  "  is  the  Hercules  or  Roland  of  Persian 
nythology.  Like  "  Jack  the  Giant-killer,"  he  per- 
bnned  wonderful  feats  in  the  good  old  days  of 
iUyiTis,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  as  is  detailed  in  the 
'  Book  of  Kings "  by  Firdawsi.  Amaut  means 
Albanian ;  and  Albanian  fire-arms  are,  as  a  rule, 
beautifully  inlaid  or  overlaid  with  gold  or  silver 
work.  The  Rufa'i  dervishes  are  those  so  irreverently 
mentioned  by  EnglLsh  travellers  as  the  "  Howling 
Dervishes,"  from  their  rite  of  sitting  in  circles  to 

ejaculate  the  name  of  Jehovah,  Allah  Hu,  jj,  ^1 ,  a 
great  number  of  times ;  for  which  see  Lane's 
"  Modem  Egyptians."" 

Tills  is  my  last  selection  from  the  poetry  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  on  the  present  occasion.  I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  impromptu  of  his  son,  Fu'ad  Pasha, 
addressed  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 


I 


Xn. — Impromptu  ;  by  Fuad  Pasha. 
(Written  in  the  album  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of 
Wales.) 

"  Fifth  Edition,  Murray,  Londoti,  1860,  p.  456. 
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J. 


CXJJ 


Ij^        ^..^^jy^ 


*      V     V   -^ 


W»^  J^  *j^T  ^jSji  cJj5U.\  ^^--.^ 

Thy  countenance  a  radiant  mirror  is,  wherein 
Tlie  fairest  beauties  of  the  nund  resplendent  glow. 
Could  artist's  pencil  truly  paint  thy  crowning  worth. 
No  other  semblance  would  the  charming  picture  show. 

Comment  is  needless,  as  to  the  sense.     But 
agreeable  play  is  made  upon  the  word  which  I  have 
rendered  by  "  countenance  "  and  "  semblance,"  liter- 
ally meaning  form.     A  lady's  form  or  figiu-e,  and  a 
lawyer's  form  for  a  will,  Ac,  might  be  made  into  » i 
similar  pun  by  a  competent  artist. 

XIII. — To  a  Lady,  with  the  writer's  photograpl: 

(•j,^/  jTiji^.  ^  J-yf^  <-f'^  u>*^J 

With  mortal  pang  I  tore  myself  that  mom  from  thee. 
Corporeally ; — my  willing  heart  remain'd  behind. 
This  effigy,  inanimate,  memento-wise, 
Accept  thou  now ; — me  shall  it  serve  to  keep  in  mind. 

This,  and  the  following  piece.  No.  14,  the  last 
my  present  collection,  were  lately  given  me  by  a 
friend,  their  respective  authors  being  unknown  to 
him.  In  the  second  hemistich  above,  an  ingenious 
little  verbal  artifice  is  carried  through,  that  is  quite 
Jost  ill  my  paraphrase.     By  the  peculiar  arrangemeni 


n^ 
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jlected  for  the  original  words  that  signify  re- 
>ectively,  "  effigy"  "  body,"  and  "  inanimate,"  the 
jet  has  managed,  not  really  saying  so,  to  make  it 
iippear  that  his  body  had  become  lifeless,  the  "  in- 
late "  thing  being,  of  course,  the  photograph. 
suggestion  so  cleverly  made  is,  "  Away  from 
fchee  I  am  dead ;  therefore  I  now  send  an  effigy  of 
my  lifeless  corpse." 

XIY. — Epitaph  on  an  Officer  kUled  in  battle. 


dWU 


C>'t/>«C  rf 


-»  •  C  ^      ■^*'  '* 

i^-^j^j       *JjlijJ       A)jli:sx>-      »^b 


K 


My  proud  name  I've  recorded  in  blood 

Upon  History's  scroll  of  the  brave ; 

In  the  cause  of  my  country  my  life. 

As  a  martyr  I  gloriously  gave. 

Though  my  corse,  deck'd  with  wounds  as  its  flow'rs, 

Lies  now  mouldering  'neath  the  green  sward, 

All  my  comrades'  firm  hearts  are  consol'd, — 

For  they  know  Fve  gain'd  Heav'n  as  reward. 

Having  thus  concluded  my  self-imposed  task  of 
combating  the  notion  that  the  Turks  "  have  never 
had  poets,"  I  have  only  to  beg  permission  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  the  fact  that  a  i^ara- 
phrase  is  not  a  translation.  In  the  foregoing  pieces 
I  have  given  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the 
originals,  whenever  the  matter,  or  the  metre,  or  the 
rhyme,  appeared  to  me  so  to  require.     In  tlnis  acting, 

y  trust  is  that  I  have  not  iiretrievably  damaged, 
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to    EInglish    minds,   the    beautiful     productions 
Eastern  genius  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
intelligible  to  my  countrymen. 


■■J 


P.S. — Since   penning  the  foregoing  remarks, 
instance  has  occurred  which  seems  to  denionstra 
the  common  good  sense  of,  I  hope,  the  generality  of 
Englishmen,  in  presupposing  the  existence  of  Turkish 
poetry.     It  has  taken,  howe\er,  the  rather  Lazai-dous 
form  of  further  preopining  that  a  foreigner  can  pu 
an    English    epignuu    into   a  presentable   form    of 
Turki.sh  verse.     At  our  public  schools  it  is  custom- 
ary, its  is  well  known,  to  exercise  boys  in  making 
Latin  and  Greek  verees.      Coidd  the   old  Romans  ^ 
and  Athenians  look  over  these  productions,  smiles  ^M 
would   proljtibly   be   observable   on    their  featiu^es. 
This  practice,  however,  presumably  led  my  corres- 
jiondent  to  propose  the  task  to  me.      It  gratified  me 
more  than  the  total  denial   of  the   "  learned   and 
talented  Lord  "  Iiad  siirpiised  me.     I  did  my  best, 
therefore,  to  meet  the  wish  ;  and  thence  has  resulted 
the  following,  my  first,  as  it  probably  will  lie  my 
last,   attempt  at  Turkish  versifiaition.     I  will    not 
guarantee    the  con-ectness  of  the   metre,    but    the 
sense  I  will  answer  for.     Poets  will,  peradventure, 
overlook    my    shortcoming   out   of    regard    for   my 
motive. 

iiir^ 
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On  the  Accession  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
(An  Epigram  after  S.  Malachi.) 

Through  the  Cross  on  Cross  of  Pius, 
As  tlirough  Mary's  Doloui-s  Seven, 
Lo !  from  Death  what  Life  emerges, 
Joy  from  Anguish,  Light  from  Heaven. 

^j>-'i!^  l>^  >>x^^  ^j!Lm**  ii^'i^  0/J3t  ^~^  \i/^  J^"^  •ii:^jjj 

J.  W.  REDHOUSE. 
London,  December,  1878. 


Uarriioa  4*  *"»»•  Pri"'""!  in  Ordinari/  to  Brr  Miynty,  St.  Marlin't  Lane. 
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Trt'ic^TT»TTT»v»T*TtTf^"r»'*'»'r»'^f^Tvi«F*'»'V 


Emersons  Verhaltniss  zu  G 


VOM 

Calvin  Thomas. 


n  bcdeutender  Einfluft  Goethes  auf 
richtung  oder  Lebensideale  Emersons  laOt  i 
einzelnen  niciu  erweiseii.  Wohl  hat  der 
canischc  Idealist  von  dem  deutschen  Dichter  | 
mcrson  berichtet,'  die  Scliriften  Goethes  seien  ibm  et 
ang  so  lieb  gewesen,  daft  er  kein  anderes  Buch  Jemals 
zu  haben  wahnte.  Antiihrungen  Goethescher  Worte,  i 
rungen  iiber  Goetlie  u.  s.  w.  iinden  sich  in  seinen  V 
zwar  nicht  hiiufig,  doch  in  geniigender  Menge,  un 
nachhaitigc  Bescniiftigung  zu  constatiren.  Dazu  hab 
den  langeren  Aufsatz  uber  Goethe  den  Schriftsteller,  vi 
ein  Capitel  des  Buches  »Representative  Men«  bild( 
vor  vierzig  Jahren  von  Herman  Grimm  verdeutscht 
Offenbar  war  Emerson  bestrebt,  den  Geist  Goethes 
fassen;  und  man  wird  wohl  schwerlich  irren,  wen 
annimmt,  daft  das  Erfaftte  ihm  hier  und  da  in  Fleis( 
Blut  iibergegangen  ist.  Wer  Goethe  wirklich  kenni 
von  ihm  m  der  Kegel  mehr  oder  weniger  umgebild 
Dennoch  ist  es  aulierst  schwer,  diese  naheli) 
Vermuthung  wissenschaftlich  zu   begrunden,  d 


naneuj 
»Onci 


'  In  deni   Essai  nExperienceB.     Die  Stelle  lautet: 
such  deJight  in  Montaigne  vViW  \  \\\om%\\i.  \.  •iVvould  not  need  at 
book;   before   that,  in  S\ia\is^ w,  \Vv«v  m  ^XuvwtV  Sicv«a  m  ^ 

r.  I    ■      /-^»,V,..-    even    m  ^evWnf,   ^xi^  ^o^"  ^  >»^  *>* 

a/terward  in  Goethe,  «''''"  '>'-„^™'>jivv^,.\ ^vx\\  Ocv^ 
either  o(  them  with  UnRuiA  ^nw«■\,^>^^^^^  ^^^  , 
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beichtet  Emerson  nicht  gern.  Auch  verweilt  er,  wie  die 
oben  citirte  Stelle  andeutet,  nicht  lange  bei  seinen  lite- 
rarischen  Lieblingen.  Er  gehorte  uberhaupt  nicht  zu  den 
Mannern,  die  sich  leicht  unterordnen  oder  auf  die  Worte 
eines  Meisters  schworen.  Seiner  Naturanlage  nach  war  er 
ein  starker,  vorwartsdringender  Geist,  der  von  vomherein 
nach  einer  selbstandigen,  ursprunglichen  Weltbetrachtung 
strebte.  Er  scheme  sich  gewissermafien  vor  dem  Drucfe 
der  UeberUeferung.  Es  war  sein  Princip,  den  Geist  aller 
grofien  Manner  auf  sich  rein  wirken  zu  lassen,  ihre  An- 
schauungsweise  zu  prufen,  ihre  Eigenart  zu  wiiraigen,  aber 
durchaus  ohne  etwas  von  seiner  eignen  Selbstandigkeit 
preiszugeben.  Jener  Ton  andachtiger  Verehrung,  wie  man 
ihn  z.  B.  in  mancher  AeuOerung  des  jungen  Carlyle  fiber 
Goethe  wahrnimmt,  war  ihm  voliig  fremd.  Und  nicht 
weniger  fremd  war  ihm  der  Ton  germgschatzender  Ueber- 
legeiiheit.  Wo  nichts  zu  lernen,  nichts  ErsprieOliches  zu 
beobachten  war,  hat  er  einfach  geschwiegen  oder  seinen 
Zorn  in  allgemeinen  Ausdnicken  fiber  die  menschliche 
Dummheit  ergehen  lassen. 

Und  zu  dieser  unabhangigen  Stellung  hatte  er  sich 
schon  auf  eigne  Hand  durchgekampft,  als  er  mit  den  Schriften 
Goethes  bekannt  wurde.  Darin  hegt  zum  Theil  der  groOe 
Werth  seiner  Lebensgeschichte.  Zu  einer  Zeit  —  ich  spreche 
von  den  dreiOiger  Jahren  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  — , 
da  das  amerikaniscne  Geistesleben  auCerhalb  des  poUtischen 
Gebiets  noch  arm  und  unfrei  war,  wo  man  Bficher  und 
Gedanken  fast  allein  von  der  Ahen  Welt  bezog  und  gegen- 
uber  dem  europaischen,  namentljch  dem  englischen  Urtheil 
aufterst  scheu  und  empfindlich  war,  trat  dieser  Neu-Eng- 
lander  auf  mit  seinem  Evangelium  vom  Werthe  der  eignen 
Personlichkeit,  der  eignen  Umgebung. 

Goethe  hat  bekanntlich  von  sich  selbst  geruhmt,  dafi, 
war  seine  Werke  mit  VerstandniO  lese,  ein  gewisses  Geffihl 
der  innerlichen  Freiheit  davontragen  werde.  Wenn  wir 
ihn  nun  unter  diesem  Gesichtspunkte  betrachten,  das  heifii, 
als  den  Befreier  Kat'dEoxriv,  so  ist  es  ffir  die  hier  vorliegende 
Aufgabe  von  einiger  Wichtigkeit,  zu  wissen,  daO  Emerson 
die  grolie  Lehre  nicht  erst  von  Goethe  zu  empfangen 
brauchte.  Er  war  im  weitesten  Sinne  bereits  ein  Befreiter, 
als  er  mit  dem  deutschen  Geiste  in  Beriihrung  kam. 

Ein  anderes  Moment,  welches  die  wissenschaftliche 
Losung  unseres  Problems  ungemein  erschwert,  Hegt  im 
Stile  Emersons  und  im  Charakter  seiner  Schriften.  Er 
bewegt  sich  namlich  mit  Vorliebe  in  der  dfinnen  Luft  der 
hochsten  Abstractionen.  Er  Uebt  das  Paradoxe,  Sprunghafte, 
Ungereimte.     Er  spricht  gern  in  orakelhaften  Satzen  mit 
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dunkletn,  esoterischem  Sinn.  Nichts  in  der  G 
ist  ihm  licber  als  das  scheinbar  unmogliche 
sinnlosc  Apercu.  Ich  meine  keineswegs  etwa,  er  i 
die  Kreuz  una  Quer,  wie  einer,  der  keine  Logik 
hat  nur  seine  eigne  Lopik,  fliegr  mit  bed.icinig 
von  Gipfel  zu  Giplel  seiner  Reflexion  und  veracc 
zwisciicnliegenden  Niederungen,  die  der  gewohi 
stand  erst  durciiwandern  niufi,  um  ihn  zu  begc^[ 
dcm  kiimmert  er  sich  bluiwenig  um  dt^| 
Conseauenz  im  Denken.  Er  meint  ausdruckli^P 
Seele  nabc  mit  der  Consequenz  einf;ich  nichtS 
Er  spricht  seinen  Gedanken  mit  rednerischer  Vj 
mit  dichterischer  Uebertrcibung  aus  und  laOt  i 
seite,  die  nothige  Einschrankung,  aufter  Acht;  eij 
diese  wahrschemlich  nicht,  aber  er  schiebt  sie  i 
vielleicht  am  anderen  Tage  in  einem  anderen  2 
hange  zu  behandein.  Seine  groOe  Angelegenh< 
regressive  Bildung;  und  da  er  immer  den  jungst  g^ 
jesichtspunkt,  die  Ansidu  von  heute,  \^'icderg 
konimt  es  ofters  vor,  daG  seine  AeuBerungen  sich 
hciten  widersprechen.  Wcr  ihn  daher  beim  Woi 
um  einen  behebioen  Satz  genau  zu  prulen  odi 
widerlegen,  der  hat  eine  miOliche  Aufgabe;  de 
stehen  immer  Zweifel,  ob  man  ihn  am  Ende  li 
standen  hat,  und  ob,  bei  weiterer  Lektiire,  ci 
Stelle  nicht  vielleicht  eine  andere  Lehre  aufwe 
Wie  aus  der  Bibel,  so  kann  man  aus  Emerson  allei 
beweisen,  wenn  man  zu  sehr  auf  den  Wonlaui 
Stellen  und  nicht  genug  auf  den  Geist  des  Gan^ 
Diesen  einleitenden  Bemerkungen,  die  dU 
unscres  Problems  bcleuchten  sollen,  sei  nun  Foil 
der  Biographic  Emersons  hinzugefiagt.  Es  ven 
dali  wir  mit  seiner  Sulieren  Lebensgeschichte*  nii 
zu  thun  haben,  als  diese  sein  Verhaltnifi  zu  Goei 
oder  erklart. 


'  Im  Essai  »Self-Reliance«  sagt  er:  »A  foolish  consii 
hobgoblin  of  little  minds,   adored  by  little  statesmen  and 
and  divines.   With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simply  qJ 
He  may  as  well  concern  himself  with  his  shadow  on  the 
what  you  think  now  in  hard  words,  and  to-morrow  speak  wha 
thinks  in  hard  words,  though  it  contradict  everything  you  i 

'  Ich  vcrweise  zunachst  auf  die  Biograptiien  von  Cat 
und  I£.  W.  Emerson;  ferner  auf  die  pLectures  at  the  Cod 
of  Philosophyn  (von  1884),  die  1885  unter  dem  Titel  J 
Character  of  Emersonn  verdffentliclu  wurden.  Die  i^tstl 
satze  Herman  Grimms  uber  Emerson,  wie  auch  die  e 
Abhand\unft  K.  E.  Schonbachs  in  seinem  Buche  eUei 
B'i\dung«  \>ia\st\«  '\dcv  ■»nMi  V.i.xim  zu  erwahnen. 
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Ralpli  Waldo  Emerson  wurde  i8oj  in  Boston  geboren. 
Vaterlicnerseits  gehorte  er  einer  tOchtigen  Familie  an,  die 
sich  in  der  Geschichte  des  amerikanischen  Puritanismus 
ruhmiich  hervorgethan  hatte.  Mehrere  Ahnherren  waren 
Geistliche  gewesen.  Als  Kind  verlor  er  seinen  Vater,  einen 
gebildeten  Prediger  von  der  unitarischen  Ricluung,  und 
wuchs  nun  in  seiir  bescheidenen  Verhiilmissen  unter  der 
weisen  Leitung  seiner  geistvollen  Mutter  zum  Jiingling 
lieran.  Es  waren  funf  Briider.  Der  Familientradition  gemiift 
wollte  der  alteste,  William,  anfangs  Prediger  werden,  und 
in  dieser  Absicht  machte  er  das  obligate  Curriculum  des 
Harvard  College  durch  und  ging  dann  zu  seiner  weiteren 
Ausbildung  —  unter  den  Pionieren  eines  langen  Pilger- 
zugs  —  nach  Deutschland,  wo  er  Goethe  besuclit  haben  soil. 
Aber  sei  es  die  Beriihrung  mit  der  deutschen  Speculation, 
oder  sei  es  nur  die  naturliche  Entfaltung  seines  Geistes  in 
einer  Atmosphare  der  immer  zunehmenden  Hcterodoxie, 
jedenfaUs  wurde  William  Emerson  seinem  jugendlichen  Plane 
untreu.     Nach  kurzer  Lehrthatigkeit  wurde  er  Advokat. 

Diesen  unschuidigen  Verratb  an  derPamiliengewohnheit 
sollte  nun  der  zweite  Briider,  Ralph  Waldo,  wieder  gut 
niachen.  Nach  geniigender  Vorbildung  in  der  vorzijglichen 
Lateinschule  seiner  Vaterstadt  bezog  er  1817  Harvard  College, 
wo  er  die  vorschriftsmafiigen  vier  Jahre  zubrachtc.  Von 
seinen  damaligen  Studien  1st  wenig  bekannt.  Sein  Haupt- 
interesse  gait  jedenfaUs  der  schonen  Literatur  und  der 
Beredsamkeit.  Er  las  begierig  in  griechischen,  latcinischen, 
englischen,  auch,  wie  es  scheint,  m  franzosischen  BiJchern, 
ohne  jedoch  mit  der  deutschen  Sprache  bekannt  zu  werden. 
Gelegentlich  trSumte  er  von  einer  Professur  der  Belletristik. 
Nach  seiner  Graduirung  widmetc  er  sich  dem  theologischen 
Fache  und  erhielt  als  23iahriger  Jungling  seine  Approbation 
als  Prediger.  Die  Unitarier  batten  kern  testes,  schriftlich 
ausgepragtes  Glaubensbekenntnifi  und  gestatteten  innerhalb 
der  Gemeinde  die  grofitmogliche  Meinungsfreihcit.  Ihr 
Sinn  war  auf  das  Ethische  gerichtet.  Sie  verlangten  eine 
hitosophische,  von  ailer  kirchlichen  Mystik  losgeloste 
Religion  der  Vernunft.  Dagegen  hielten  sie  gewisse  Formen 
fest,  z.  B.  das  offcntliche  Gebet  und  das  Sakrament  des 
Abendmahls,  deren  Werth  und  Bedeutung  von  Emerson 
schon  friih   bczweifelt  wurden. 

Heutzutage  denkt  man  an  Emerson  den  Geistlichen 
mit  iihnlichem  Gefiihl  zuriick  wie  an  Goethe  den  Advokaten. 
In  beiden  Fallen  ein  muhsam  vorbereitetes  Miliverhahnili, 
welches  beseitigt  werden  mufite,  ehe  die  Natur  des  Manncs 
sich  fmden  konnte.  Wenn  je  ein  Mensch,  so  war  Emerson 
ein  lielreiigioses  Wesen,  aber  sein  Gefuhl  bewegte  sich  gar 
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nicht  innerh.ilb  der  iiberliefenen  Formen.  Ihm  \« 
diirfnift,  seincm  Gott  einen  eioncn  Altar  zu  bav 
Gcbct  hat  er  einni.il  detinirt  als  die  Betrachtun^  < 
vom  hochsten  Gesichtspunkte.  Und  in  andera 
waren  seine  Ansichten  selbst  dem  linken  Flu^el 
tarier  vorausgeflogen.  Trotzdem  lag  er  sechs^Ja 
bis  1832)  hindurch  den  Pflichten  seines  gewahlte 
ob,  prcdigte  an  verschiedenen  Orten  una  er\v-arb 
Ruf  eincs  angenehmen,  wenn  auch  tiefsinnigen 
Im  Jahre  1853  kam  es  zum  Durchbruch.  Damals 
Bostoner  Kirche  angcstellt,  erklarte  er  seiner  G 
er  habe  keine  Symp-uhie  mehr  mil  dem  herkot 
Sakramente  des  Abendmahls.  Er  wollte  die  usinnli 
mentc«  und  den  Anspiuch  auf  gottliche  Autorita 
abschatTen.  Fiir  die  Gemcinde  war  dieser  Vorsch 
zu  radikal;  cin  Comitc  erklarte  sich  dagegen,  und 
entschioft  sich  von  seinem  Amte  zuriickzutreten.  Ej 
ohne  Biticrkeit,  sogar  mit  himmlischer  Sanftmu 
Abschiedswort  iautete:  wEs  ist  niein  Wunsch,  als  G 
nichts  zu  thun,  was  ich  nicht  mit  ganzem  Her 
kann.  Das  ist  meine  ganze  Opposition.  Diesem 
gcgeniiher  bin  ich  nicht  leindlich  gesinnt,  nur  sytnl 
Ich  bin  wohl  zufriedcn,  wenn  es  bis  ans  Ende  der\ 
besteht,  so  es  Gott  und  den  Menschen  gef;illt,  und 
Guten,  was  daraus  entsteht,  werdc  ich  meine  l-reud 

Von  nun  an  war  Emerson  ein  unabhan»;iger  Pro] 
unbekiimmert  urn  Sekte,  Schule  oder  Partei,  das  fi 
redete,  wie  es  ihm  dcr  Geist  eingab.  Zunachsi 
aber,  einen  Blick  in  die  weite  Welt  zu  thun.  Ini'ol 
aufregenden  Zwistes  mit  dcr  Kirche,  und  noch  met 
des  schmerzlichen  Verlustes  seiner  jungcn  Frau,  i] 
Korper  stark  gelitten,  und  man  rieth  ihm  zu  eineti 
Reise.  Ini  Fruhjahr  1833  fuhr  er  nach  Europa  a^ 
reiste  Italien,  Sicilien,  Frankrcich  und  England  und 
raehrere  Schriftsteller,  die  ihn  besonders""  inten 
Es  waren  Landor,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  um 
Carlyle,  der  noch  in  Craigenputtock  lebte. 

In  einem  viel  spater  geschriebenen  Bericht  .., 
Rcisc  bcmerkt  Emerson,  daft  es  hauptsiichiich  dies^ 
waren  —  er  ncnnt  auch  De  Quincey  —   die   or  ii 
sehen  wollte,  und  fiigt  hinzu,  dali  er  auch  nach 
land  hiitte  wandern  konnen,  ware  Goethe  noch  ai 
gewesen.    Das  klingt  beinahe,  als  ob  er  schon   i 
Art   inneres  Verhaltnifi,   etwa  den  Trieb  der 
■u  dem  grolien  Weimaraner  empfunden  hiiite. 
Nvar  skheTVvctv  nicht  der  Fall.  Aus  einem  spater  zi 
Briefc  an  CiA-jVc  •^X's&tw  -^ir,  daft  er  damals 
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oberflachliche  Kenntnifi  und  demgemaO  eine  zietnlich 
schlechte  Meinune  von  unserm  Dicnter  gehabt  hat.  Fiir 
seinen  Geist  una  sein  Herz  kann  Goetne  zu  Jener  Zeit 
schlechterdings  nichts  bedeutet  haben.  Aber  es  war  Touristen- 
mode,  ihn  zu  besuchen. 

Von  Europa  zuriickgekehrt,  betrat  Emerson  sofort  seine 
neue  Laufbahn,  die  des  »Lecturers«  und  Schriftstellers. 
Mit  seiner  zweiten  Frau  griindete  er  1835  ein  neuesHeim 
in  Concord,  von  dem  ein  stiller,  doch  in  der  Folge  un- 
ermelilicher  Einflufi  ausging.  Er  hatte  jetzt  Zeit  una  Muth 
zu  eingehenden  Studien  der  groOen  Denker  aller  Nationen. 
Ueber  seine  Lekture  und  Reflexion  fiihrte  er  ein  ausfuhr- 
liches  Tagebuch,  und  dieses  Tagebuch  wurde  die  Quelle, 
oder  sagen  wir  lieber  das  Rohmaterial  seiner  Schriften. 
Auf  dem  Katheder  war  er  bis  in  den  fernen  Westen  eine 
beliebte  Erscheinung,  obgleich  man  ihn  sicherlich  nur  hochst 
unvoUkommen  verstanaen  hat.  Seine  tiefsinnigen  Essais 
und  seine  geistspruhenden,  wenn  auch  keck  herausTordernden 
Vortrage,  die  er  bei  festlichen  Gelegenheiten  hielt,  machten 
ihn  bald  zu  einer  nationalen,  allmahlich  zu  einer  inter- 
nationalen  Beriihmtheit. 

Man  konnte  jetzt  wohl  eine  Charakteristik  seiner  Denk- 
weise  erwarten,  aber  das  ware  eine  heikle  Aufgabe,  zu 
der  ich  mich  wahrlich  nicht  berufen  fiihle.  Aufierdem 
muOte  der  Versuch  entweder  auGerst  knapp  und  ober- 
fliichlich  ausfallen,  oder  aber  zu  weit  vom  Pfade  abfiihren. 
Aus  den  oben  angedeuteten  Griinden  ist  es  so  gut  wie 
unmoglich,  seine  Meinungen  unter  ein  System  zu  bringen 
oder  auch  nur  s)'Stematisch  darzustellen.  Sein  Standpunkt 
ist  ein  ewig  wechselnder.  Man  nennt  die  geistige  Be- 
wegung,  in  deren  Mitte  er  stand,  den  Transcendentalismus, 
•iber  das  unbehilfliche  Wort  besagt  am  Ende  nicht  eben 
viel.  Er  war  durchaus  Idealist  und  Optimist,  doch  kein 
schulmaOiger  Denker,  weshalb  der  Versuch,  seine  »Philo- 
sophie«  scnulmaftig  zu  beschreiben,  nothwendig  scheitern 
muft.  Er  verkehrt  am  liebsten  nicht  mit  den  grojBen 
Systematikern,  sondern  mit  solchen  Denkern,  die  einen 
Hang  zur  Mystik  haben,  oder  in  denen  ein  Stiick  Dichter 
lebt,  wie  vor  alien  Platon.  Die  Mystik  Swedenborgs,  der 
Neuplatoniker  und  der  persischen  Dichter  sagte  ihm  be- 
sonaers  zu.  Er  war  selbst  ein  bedeutender  Dichter,  viel- 
leicht  der  groOte,  den  die  Neue  Welt  bis  jetzt  hervorge- 
bracht  hat,  obwohl  sein  Haft  gegen  alles  Conventionelle 
und  Verzierte  in  der  Poesie  ihn  manchmal  dazu  verleitete, 
Zeilen  von  fast  unglaublicher  Harte  in  seine  Gedichte  auf- 
zunehmen.  Unter  alien  deutschen  Denkern  scheint  er  mir 
am  ehesten  mit  dem  jugendlichen  Herder  geistesverwandt 
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doch    fuhrt   er  Herder  niemals   an    und   scheL 
sehr    wenig    gewufit   zu    haben.    —    Von    eine 
Charakteristik  an  dieser  Stelle  muO  ich  ira  Intere 
eigtntlichen  Themas  absehen. 

Bcginnen   wir   mit   Jem    oben     erwahnten 
Carlyle  vom  20.  November  1854.     Emerson  sch 

aWeit,  weit  besser  scheim  rair  die  Unbeliebl 
philosophischen  Gedichts,  wenn  ich  cs  so  nenne 
ist  von  »Sartor  Resartus«  die  Rede),  als  die  L 
die  Ihren  beruhmtcn  Freund  Goethe  begleitet 
diesem  wcrde  ich  besser  bekannt,  doch  muG  : 
wunderung  eine  bedingte  sein.  Es  ist  eine  sonde: 
mijthigkeit  von  Ihncn,  den  Mann  zu  ver^ottern. 
es  nur  als  ein  Ungliick  betrachten,  mit  offenh 
Einfluli  auf  sein  Genie,  das  samnietweiche  Leb« 
Jijhrte.  Welche  Ungereimtheit  iur  das  Genie,  del 
und  Hali  als  Zierde  und  Erleichterung  geziemd 
Jahre  hindurch  auf  Staatspoistern  zu  ruhen! 
schade,  daft  sein  Herzog  ihn  nicht  kopfte  und  d^ 
dem  erbarmlichen  Hnde  (verzeihen  Sie)  bewahrte 
dem  stadtischen  Weihrauch  zuruckzuziehen,  um 
schenke  und  Medaillen  geschmackvoll  zu  ordneti 
dem  will  der  Furitaner  in  mir  keine  Apologi 
Laster  von  solehen  Mannern  wie  er  gelten  lassei 
hcrrlichen  Natur,  die  mit  der  brutalen  Mehrhei 
menschliches  Princip  kampft,  konnen  wir  d 
dulden.  Die  durch  ihre  Mannheit  und  ihr  Uni 
vorgerufenc  Sympathie  liiftt  auch  ihre  Fehler  gel| 
das  verhatschehe,  anerkannte,  gekronte  Genie  ka 
Sympathie  nur  dadurch  behalten,  daft  es  diese 
die  iriiher  gegen  iiuBerliche  Feinde  gerichtct  wu 
gcgen  inncrliche  vvendet  und  die  rahne  des  C 
so  und  so  viel  Meilcn  weiter  ins  neidische  Dn 
wartstragt.  Wenn  es  dies  unterlaftt,  verlieri  es  s« 
und  wird,  nach  der  Definition,  zum  Talente,  das 
blolien  Gcwandtheit  in  der  Erreichung  gemeii 
Ein  gcwisser  wunderlicher  Freund  von  mir  sagtejM 
Pricster  sci  die  schlimmste  aller  FalschheitemBj 
macht  den  Priester?  Das  Kleid?  O  Diogene^^ 
Kraft  und  daher  der  Beruf,  die  menschliche  1 
lehren,  wie  sie  vom  Uebernatiirlichen  herflieiit  ? 
Uebermcnschlichkeit  schaut  und  verkiindigt,  w< 
wissend  die  VVorte  »Selbstentsagunga,  »unsichtbar^ 
"himmliche  Machte  der  Trauer«  u.  s.  w.  ausg« 
hat,  ist  der  ibnen  nicht  auf  ewig  verpflichtet  ? 

uUebrigens  ist  sybaritisch  schreiben  nicht  daa 
svbatmsdv  \e.\ieT\,  sotvdern  ein  neues  und  schlimm 
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rehen.  Es  deutet  auch  auf  einen  geisrigen  Mangel,  namlich 
3as  Nichteinsehen,  dali  der  gegenwiirtige  verderbte  Zustand 
der  Meiischeniiatur,  den  diese  buhlerische  Muse  fortsetzen 
hilft,  ein  voriibergehender  oder  obcrflachlicher  ist.  Das 
gute  Wort  dauert  ewig;  das  unreine  kann  sicii  nur  in  dem 
uns  jeczt  umgebenden  faulen  Gas  emporhaken,  und  wird 
ganz  zu  Boden  siiiken,  wie  dieses  ini  ewigen  Streben 
Gottes  sich  aufklart«. 

Das  klingi  uns  heute  wie  eine  hochst  schiefe  Beurthei- 
lung.  Goetlie  hat  kein  sammetweiches  Leben  gefiihrt, 
sondern  ein  sehr  mtihevolles.  Wer  seine  Tagebiicher  kennt, 
der  weiO,  wie  es  mit  jenem  jojahrigen  Ausruhen  auf  Staats- 
polstern  eigentlicli  beschaffen  war.  Kein  moderner  Mensch 
hat  fleissiger  gearbeitet  oder  das  Lebun  ernster  genommen. 
Von  Luxus  hat  er  sich  geflissentlicli  fern  gehaltcn;  er 
konnte  sich  nie  damit  befreunden.  Seine  Kunstschatze 
waren  ihm  ein  Mittel  zu  geistiger  Freude.  Der  Gunst  des 
Publikums  gegeniiber  war  er  wohl  nicht  so  gleichgiltig 
wie  er  selbst  zuweilen  meinte,  denn  cr  wollte  grofiartig 
wirken ;  aber  er  hat  nie  datum  gebuhit,  noch  weniger  sicli 
davon  leiten  lassen.  Die  Huld  der  Groften  hat  er  in  der 
Repel  mit  bewunderungswiirdigem  Gleichmuth  ertragen. 
DaB  seine  Lebensumstiinde  in  Weimar,  im  Ganzen  betrachtet, 
einen  schadlichen  Einflufi  auf  sein  Dichtergenie  ausgeiibt 
hatten,  ist  unbeweisbar;  und  wer  in  seine  Schriften,  etwa 
in  Wilhelm  Meister  oder  die  Wahlverwandschaften,  eine 
Apologie  fiJr  das  Lastcr  hineinliest,  der  hat  ihn  griindlich 
verkannt. 

Die  Irrthiinier  Emersons  beruhten  zum  Theil  auf  blolier 
Unkenntnifi,  zum  Theil  auf  eincm  durch  Abstammung  und 
Umgebung  bedingten  Temperamente,  welches  von  dem 
Goethes  grundverschieden  war.  Der  Quelle  derselben  in 
seiner  englischen  Lecture  nachzuspuren,  wurde  sich  der 
Miihe  nicht  lohnen,  denn  ahnliche  Urtheile  aus  der  gleich- 
zeitigen  deutschen  Kritik  sind  nur  zu  gut  bekannt.  Wer 
sich  der  Expectorationen  eines  Menzel  erinnert,  wird  wohl 
geneigt  sein,  unserm  Emerson  seine  weit  milderen  Siinden 
zu  verzeihen. 

Carlyle  hat  seincn  neugewonnenen  Freund  mit  liebens- 
wiirdiger  Schonung  zureclugewiesen.  Er  schrieb  am 
?.  Februar  iSu: 

nihre  Bedenken  gegen  Goethe  sind  naturlich,  bringen 
Sie  mir  sogar  naher ;  dennoch  bin  ich  keineswegs  sicner, 
ob  es  nicht  weise  von  Ihnen  ware,  mit  der  Erlernung  der 
deutschen  Sprachc  anzufangen  und  zwar  hauptsachhch  in 
der  Absicht,  ihn  zu  studieren.  Ich  behaupte  das  nicht, 
wiirde   aber   nicht   erstaunt   sein,   wenn   es    richtig   ware. 


Glauben  Sie  mir,  Sic  kbnnen  unmoglidi  tneh^l 
sein  als  ich  es  bin;  in  «ler  That  ist  es  mir  rn^H 
ob  icii  zu  sehr  Puritaner  ware.  Aberjohn  I^H 
hatte  er  die  ruhige,  UHuberwindliche  Treuc  jeflBI 
schcn  konnen,  und  wie  auch  fur  ilin  die  Pflichi  ui 
war,  —  Knox  ware  an  ihm  mit  V'erwunderung,  ab 
Vorwiirfe  vorbcigegangen.  kh  will  Jhnen  niit  einen 
sagen.  warum  icn  Goethe  lieb  habe.  Sein  Geist  ^ 
einzigc  gesuude  Geist  von  Bedeutung,  den  ich  viel 
rationen  hindurch  in  Europa  entdeckt  habe.  Er 
der  mir  zuerst  iiberzcuocnd  verkundete  (iiberzeuger 
ich  sah  es gescheheti):  Siehe!  selbst  unter  diesem  vef 
skeptisch-epicureiscnen  Geschlechie,  dem  alles  aufl 
Hunger  und  der  Heuchelci  verloren  gegan^en,  ist 
Menschen  noch  moglich,  Mensch  zu  sein.  Und  ft) 
Evangelium,  die  Belcraftigung  und  Wiederherstellui 
andcrcn  moglichen  Kvangelien,  kann  ich  nie  zu 
sein.  Kurz,  ich  vermuthe,  daft  Sie  bisher  nur  Goo 
Heiden  kcnnen;  aber  hernach  werden  Sie  Got\ 
Christen  kennen  lernen  und  dieseii  weit  lieber  hab« 
zeigte  mir  neulich  eine  Compilation  in  grijnem  Ei 
die  Sie  ubers  Mecr  besicllt  batten.'  Bitte,  lesen  J 
vierten  Band  derselben,  und  dann  soil  ein  Mann  vfl 
Klarheit  des  Gcfiihls  einmal  sagen,  ob  das  ein  Pan( 
ein  Prophet  gewcsen.  Was  ubrigens  das  Elend 
und  den  sonstigen  schwnrzen  Hintergrund,  worauf 
Genie  gemalt  wissen  wollen,  —  ach,  erwagen  Sie,| 
Elend  nicht  auch  eine  Krankheit;  ob  das  Glucl 
schwerer  zu  ertragcn  als  das  Ungliick;  und  uberhj^ 
der  herrliche,  heitere  Sommer  nicht  groftcr  als  der  \ 
Orkan  ist  —  wie  das  Licht,  nach  den  Physikern,  lai 
stiirker  als  der  Blitz  ist.  Und  so  appellire 
nuchternen  Philippa. 

Emerson  scneint  dem  Rathe  Carlyles  bald 
sein,  denn  in  einem  Briefe  vom  17.  Sepn 
schreibt  or: 

))Ich   lese  Goethe  und  neuerdings  die   nacl 
Schriften  mit  groftem  Interesse.    Ein  Freund  v< 
gewissenhaft  sein  Leben  siudiert,  mikhte  gern 
lijr  Aufzeichnungcn  ijbcr  seine  ersten  zehnjahre 
vorhanden,    und    welche  Buchcr    iiber  ihn    in 
zu  haben  sind  —  aufter  Heine  und  dem,  was 
gesammelt  hat.    Konnen  Sie  es  mir  sagen .?« 

Wie  die  neuen  Studien   auf  den  Geist  V.n\i 
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•wirkten,  lafit  sich  am  besten  aus  einer  gleichzeitigen  Vor- 
lesung  iiber  Literatur  herausfuhlen.  Ehe  wir  dazu  iiber- 
gehen,  will  ich  aber  beilaufig  eine  interessante  Briefstelle 
aus  dem  Jahre  1838  erwahnen.  Vom  Beginn  ihrer  Freund- 
schaft  an  war  Emerson  bestrebt  gewesen,  seinen  Freund 
Carlyle  nach  der  Neuen  Welt  heruberzuziehen.  Bedingungen 
und  Aussichten  waren  vielfach  bin  und  her  discutirt  woraen. 
Im  Juli  1838  hielt  Emerson  seine  beruhmte  Rede  an  die 
Abiturienten  des  Divinity  College  in  Cambridge,  worin  er 
seinem  Radicalismus  in  starken  Ausdrucken  Luft  machte. 
Die  Folge  war  ein  Aufruhr  der  offentlichen  Meinung. 
Daruber  schrieb  er  am  17.  October  1838:  »In  einem  Briefe 
des  vergangenen  Jahres  habe  ich  Sie  dringend  gebeten, 
uns  in  Amerika  und  in  Concord  zu  besuchen.  Ich  habe 
geglaubt,  Sie  wurden  eines  Tages  kommen,  und  ich  glaube 
es  noch.  Allein,  wenn  Sie  groGmiithig  und  liebevoll  genug 
gegen  Ihre  hiesigen  Freunde  sind,  oder  begierig  genug 
unsre  Gesellschaft  kennen  zu  lernen,  um  den  Wunsch  zu 
haben,  zu  uns  zu  kommen,  so  fiirchte  ich,  Sie  werden  die 
Befriedieung  Ihrer  Freundschaft  und  Ihrer  Neugierde  noch 
aufschieben  miissen.  In  diesem  Augenblick  mochte  ich  Sie 
um  nichts  in  der  Welt  hier  haben.  Die  Veroffentlichung 
meiner  Rede  ans  Divinitj  College,  von  der  ich  Ihnen 
Exemplare  schickte,  hat  m  alien  unsern  leitenden  Lokal- 
blattern  einen  Aufschrei  gegen  meine  Unglaubigkeit  und 
gegen  meinen  Pantheismus  und  Atheismus  hervorgerufen. 
Die  Skribenten  warnen  alle  Menschen  vor  mir  und  vor 
allem,  was  mit  meiner  Denkart  zusammenhangen  soil,  — 
vor  dem  Transcendentalism  us,  vor  Goethe  und  vor  Carlyle. 
Es  thut  mir  herzHch  leid,  diese  letztgenannte  Phase  unseres 
Lokalgewitters  zu  beobachten;  denn  da  Carlyle  gar  nicht 
schulcfig  ist  und  mit  seiner  eignen  Unpopularitat  zu  thun 
hat,  mochte  ich  ihn  auf  keine  Weise  in  meine  parochialen 
Zwistigkeiten  verwickeln«. 

Also  war  Goethe  damals  in  Neu-England,  wie  auch 
in  Alt-England  und  zum  Theil  in  Deutschland,  zum  Popanz 
der  Kirchlichgesinnten  geworden.  Man  wuOte  nur  wenig 
von  ihm  und  war  nicht  im  Stande,  seine  groOartige  kunst- 
lerische  und  wissenschaftliche  Tbatigkeit  zu  wiirdigen. 
Man  hielt  ihn  fiir  einen  gottlosen  Philosophen  und  warf 
ihn  mit  den  deutschen  Transcendental-Metaphysikern  zu- 
sammen,  die  allerlei  Arges  in  der  religiosen  Welt  ange- 
stiftet  haben  soUten.  Es  hatte  keinen  Zweck,  langer  bei 
dem  »Lokalgewitter«  —  Emerson  nennt  es  »the  storm  in 
our  washbowltt  —  zu  verweilen.   Es  war  auch  bald  voruber. 

Die  oben  erwahnte  Vorlesung  wurde  im  Winter  1838 
bis  1839  gehalten  und  im  folgenden  Herbst  in  dem  neu- 
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gcgrundercn  Dial  anonym  verdtfentlicln.  Dd  Jjj 
die  Werlce  Emersons  erst  neuerdings  aufgenommel 
ist  und  aus  dem  langst  verschollenen  und  sclv|il| 
lichen  Organ  der  Transcendentalisten  gewiO  qH 
bei<annt  sein  dCirlte,  will  ich  einiges,  und  z\va^ 
viel  als  zu  wenig,  aus  dcr  Besprechung  Goetbes  j 

))Derjenige  unter  alien,  der  die  Tendcnzen  de 
sich  vereinigt  hat,  und  zwar  im  allerhocljsten  Gradi 
dcutsche   Dichter,    Naturforscher    und    Philosoph 
Alles,   was  das  Zeitalter   uberkommen    oder  eriut 

machte  er  sich  zu  eigen W;ire  dessen  zw 

viel  gewesen,  er  hatte  es  ehenfalls  brauchen  konncn. 
Handwerker,  Kaufmann,  Chemiker,  Konig,  CJmsti 
Maler,  Komponist,  —  alle  arbeiteten  tur  ihn,  und 
Menschen  schicncn  durch  seine  Augen  zu  sel 
lernte  so  leicht  wie  andre  athmen.  Von  allea  h 
dieser  Zeit  schien  kcin  andrer  so  darin  zu  Haus^ 
wie  er.  Er  I'urciitete  sich  nicht  vor  dem  Leben. 
ein  Wissender,  er  war  tapfer,  er  war  frei  von  alk 
keit.  Er  hat  vollkommenen  Anstand  und  Geschl 
eine  bei  deutschen  Schriftstellcrn  keineswegs  ge« 
Eigenschat't  .._..;  ; 

»Dieses  feine  Element  von  Egoismus  in  Goethi 
allcrdings  seine  Schrit'ten  nicht  zu  entstellen,  wi 
den  sittlichen  Einfluli  des  Menschen  zu  beeintrachtj 
unterscheidct  sich  von  alien  Groftcn  durch  ein< 
lichen  Mangel  an  Offenheit.  Wer  Shakespeare  s 
Milton  sah,  der  sah  sie  unter  ihren  Briidern  ihr  Besti 
und  ihr  ganzes  Herz  mannhaft  aussprechen.  Goetll 
niemand  Bruder  nennen.  Er  verbarg  sich  und 
stets,  um  Erstaunen  zu  erregen,  und  das  ist  Egoii 
deshalb  klein. 

»Wenn  wir  Goethe  an  den  gewohnlichen  Ma 
Kritik  messen,   mochten  wir  sagen,  dafj  sein  L., 
grofier   Hohe   und   immer  gleichem   Niveau    ist, 
Gipfelrcihe,  sondern  oiii  asiatisches  Hochland.    Drai 
Kraft,  das  seltenste  Talent  in  der  Literatur,    besitzi 
in   gcringcm  Mafie.     Er   hat   ein  Auge,    das    stets 
Thacsachen  des  Lebens  gerichtet  ist,  und  nimmer 
seinem  Eortgang;   aber   die  groften  Tretfer,   die 
der  Foesie,   hat   er   niemals.     Alles  ist   bei    ihm 
richtige   Auffassung,   geschulter   Ausdruck,    Analv! 
spielung,  Beispiei,  wie  sie  Kenntnift  und  cor 
darbieten;   ailein  von  Shakspere,  von  dcr  ir 
Muse,  keine  Silbe.    Doch  vor   dem  '   u 

und  Gcseu,  \iv\d  wenn   wir  yon  al  ._ 

sehw,  beiTvs\it\iicV\t'c\  V\t  i^x  ihn  das  Lctb  tier 
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keit,  der  Treue  gegen  seine  geisiige  Art.  !ir  ist  der  Konig 
aller  Gelehrien.  In  diesen  Tagen  iind  in  unserm  Lande, 
wo  die  Gelelirten  gering  an  Zahl  und  miifiig  sind,  wo  man 
leichte  Biiclier  liest  und  nacii  dem  Mittagessen  sclilatt, 
scheint  es,  als  ob  kein  anderes  BucK  iungen  Mannern  so 

gefahrlos  in  die  Hiinde  gegeben  werJen  konnte  als  die 
riefc  Goethes,  die  bezeugen,  wie  dieser  Mensch  in  einer 
endlosen  Mannigfaltigkcit  der  Studien,  mit  stets  gleicher 
Heiterkeit  und  Geistesgrolie,  bis  zum  achtzigsten  Jahre  un- 
ermudlich  thatig  gewesen  ist.  Man  kann  sie  nicht  lesen, 
ohne  beschann  im  Fleift  mit  ilim  zu  wetteifern.  Lalit  ihm 
das  Lob  der  W.ihrlieiisliebc  zu  theil  werden  .... 

»Nun  aber,  damit  wir  der  von  alien  Menschen  gestellten 
Frage  nicht  ausweichen  zu  wollen  scheinen,  und  damit  wir 
einem  grolien  Manne  nicht  das  schlechte  Compliment 
machen,  ihn  nur  in  conveniioneller  und  relativer  Sprache  zu 
loben,  wollen  wir  jetzt  unsre  Meinuiig  uber  den  Gesammt- 
werth  und  -einfluG  dieses  Genius  aussprechen.  Reprasentirt 
er  nicht  nur  die  Errungenschaft  des  Zeitaltcrs,  in  dem  cr 
lebte,  sondern  auch  das,  was  es  werden  woUte  und  jetzt 
wird?  Und  was  sollen  wir  denken  von  jener  Abwesenheit 
der  moralischen  Emntindung,  jener  auffalligen  Gleichwertig- 
keit  von  gut  und  Dose  im  Handeln,  die  bei  den  Reinen 
seine  Schrittcn  in  MiBcredit  bringt? 

»AIle  grotien  Manner  haben  mit  Stolz  geschrieben  und 
Erlauterungen  versclimaht.  Sie  wuBten,  da!)  der  einsichts- 
volle  Leser  schliclilich  kommen  und  ihnen  danken  wiirde. 
So  hat  es  Dante  gem.rcht,  so  Machiavelli.  Goethe  hat  es 
im  Wilhelm  Meister  gethan.  Wir  konnen  uns  vorstellen, 
dafi  er  zu  sich   selber  sagte:    ,Dichter  des  Idealen  giht  es 

fenug;  ich  will  das  Wirkliche  malen,  wie  es  nach  langen 
"raunoen  weisen  Menschen  erscheinen  und  immer  wieder 
erscheinen  wird.  Dafi  mit  der  Zeit  alles  sich  zurecht  legt, 
darf  ich  wohl  annehmen,  und  mein  Roman  kann  auch 
darauf  warten.  Das  Zeitaher,  das  ihn  als  falsch  und  irre- 
leitend  verdammen  kann,  wird  einsehen,  daft  er  mit  dem 
Genius  und  der  Geschichte  aller  Jahrhunderte  in  tiefem 
Einklang  ist.  Ich  habe  meinen  Charakteren  eine  Neigung 
zum  Irrthum  gegeben ;  die  Menschen  haben  sie.  Ich  nabe 
Miligeschick  anstatt  desGliicks  eintreten  lassen;  es  geschieht 
tagtaglich.  Und  aus  vielen  Fehlern  und  Ungliicksfallen  habe 
ich  einen  grofien  Erfolg  entstehen  lassen,  wie  ich  es  an 
mir  selbst  und  in  vielen  anderen  Beispielen  erfahren  hatte. 
Grimmige  Kirchenmanner  und  weichliche  Streber  mogen 
meinen  Namen  schelten  und  hassen,  jeder  scharfe  Beobachter 
des  Lcbens  wird  meinc  Wahrhaftigkeit  anerkcnnen  und 
mich   freisprechen  von   der  Beschuluigung,   der  Sache   der 
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Menschhfit  JjJurch  pr5judidrt  zu   haben,   daOj 
diescr  trauiigen  Treuc  male.    1st  nicht  herbe  ' 
tiefc  Seelen  die  sijfteste  Schmcichelei?'  .  .  ,  . 

»Ja.  o  Goethe,  allein  das  Ideale  ist  wal 
Wirkfiche.  Dieses  ist  verj;antjlich,  jcnes  unw 
Herner,  da  die  Naiur  nioralisch  ist,  kann 
Geist  sehen,  in  dem  dieselbe  Ordnung  durcha 
Wahrheit,  Schonheit  und  Gute,  vertauschbar  i 
durclidringcnd,  miissen  die  Safte  eines  Auges 
Ursachcn,  die  ilire  letzte  Wirkung  erreichen 
auf  ewig  erneuern,  erkennen  will.  Die  gerings 
heit  der  Mischung,  das  Vorhcrrschen  des  eine^_ 
iiber  die  anderen,  vermindert  urn  sovicl  die  Dur< 
keit  der  Dinge,  macht  die  Welt  dem  Beobachter  und 
und  vernichtet  insoweit  den  Wertli  seiner  Erfahruni 
besonderen  Gabcn  kcinnen  diesen  Mangel  aufwie^c 
ich  Wilheim  Meister  lese,  entziickt  mich  die  Weis 
Ben  Jonson  zu  reden,  das  Buch  ist  mit  Leben  vol 
(rammed  with  life).  Ich  tinde  da  wirkliche  Mil, 
rrauen,  ja  zu  lebenswahr  geschilderte.  Ich  \ver< 
von  der  MoL'lichkeit  eincr  hochgebildeten  GeselUch 
richtet,  una  wie  groftes  T;\lcnt  und  hohe  Bildui 
einem  grauen  Rock  existiren  kann.  Aber  das  ist  a 
Schranken  einer  kiinstlichen  Gesellschaft  bleibei 
sichtbar.  Die  fehlerhaftcn  Conventionen,  die 
Geftngnifiniauern  einzwangen  und  die  der  Dicht 
seine  Bcriihrung  sprengen  soilte,  stehen  in  derselbet 
wie  in  der  Zeitung.  Ich  werde  niemals  iibcr  tni 
erhoben,  nie  iiber  die  Herrschaft  der  Sinne  hinaus 
ich  werde  weder  mit  einer  unendlichen  Liebe  ' 
noch  mit  einem  groften  Vertrauen  aiisgerustet. 

nGoethe  mufi  daher  als  der  Dichter  des  i 
nicht  des  Ideellen,  bezeichnet  werden;  als  der  Dil 
Begrcnzung,  nicht  der  Moglichkeit;  als  der  Dichi 
Welt,  nicht  der  Religion  und  der  Hoffnung; 
ich  so  sagen  darf,  als  der  Dichter  der  Prosa  ui 
Poesie.  Er  nimmt  die  niedrige  Lehre  vomJ  .. 
und  liest  die  Freuden  auf,  die  noch  sporadisch  aufii 

Banne  stehen Die  Dichtung   ist   daher    fiir 

Vergoldung  der  Kette,  die  Milderung  seines  Sc 
aber  seine  Muse  wagt  niemals  jene  Donnertone.  2 
und  Sonne  erbebcn  lassen,  mit  schrecklicher  Mc 
dieses  eiserne  Giiterwerk  der  Umstande  zerreifSen 
alten  Himnicl  unJ  die  altc  Erde  vor  dem  freien 
vor  der  Gottheit  des  Menschen,  vcrnichten.  Da|] 
kein  se\T\eT\  trndem  Vermogen  entsprechondt 
"impfmden  \\aiue,  vw.  iitww^dv  kein  unwesentJic 
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wie  wir  von  einem  Menschen  sagen,  er  habe  keinen  Sinn  fur 
Ton  oder  Farbe-  nein,  es  ist  die  Cardinalthatsache  der 
Gesundheit  oder  Krankheit.  Denn  da  es  ihm  daran  fehlte, 
konnte  er  kein  Schopfer  im  groGen  Sinne   sein,   und,  mit 

f;6ttlichcn  Gaben  ausgestattet,  sinkt  er  nacb  unabander- 
ichem  Urtheilsspruch  in  die  gewohnliche  Geschichte  des 
Genies  zuruck.  Er  war  es  zufteden,  ins  Geleise  gcwohn- 
licher  Dichter  zu  fallen  und  seine  herrliclien  Fahigkeiten 
fijr  gewohnliche  Zwecke  zu  verschwenden,  und  er  hat  ver- 
zichtet  auf  das  Auit,  das  dann  und  wann  in  vielen 
Jahrhunderten  einem  Menschen  kraft  seines  Genius  zu 
teil  wird,  ein  Erloser  des  menschlichen  Geistes  zu  sein. 
Er  hat  besser  als  andre  Dichter  geschrieben,  nur  weil 
sein  Talent  subtiler  war;  aber  den  Ehrgeiz  des  Schopfers 
hat  er  abgelehnt.  Das  Leben  ist,  dank  ihm,  hubscher, 
leichter,  weiser,  decenter  geworden,  es  hat  etliche  Edel- 
steine  mehr  auf  seinem  Kleidc ;  aber  die  alte,  ewige  Biirde 
ist  nicht  leichter  geworden,  und  kein  Tropfen  gesiJnderen 
Blutes  flielit  in  unsern  Adern.  So  ziehe  er  voruber!  Die 
Menschheii  muli  noch  am  Rande  des  Weges  ihren  Arzt 
crwanen  und,  da  dieser  ausscheidet,  gestehen,  dali  die,  die 
in  der  unschuldigen  Hoffnung  ihrcs  Herzens  versichenen, 
ein  Arzt  wiirde  kommen,  thr  doch  besser  gedient  haben  als 
dieser  majestatische  Kiinstler  mit  alien  Schatzen  des  Geistes, 
derWissenschaft  und  derMacht,  die  ihm  zuGebote  standenn. 
Also  Emerson  im  Jahrc  i8jo.  Der  Goethekenner  von 
heute  wird  gestehen,  dali  die  Wiirdigung  im  Ganzen  eine 
hochst  geistreiche,  in  vielen  Punkten  auch  eine  treffende 
war.  Freilich  wird  er  auch  manches  daran  auszusetzcn 
haben.  Es  ist  zum  Beisniel  sonderbar,  wenn  Emerson  bei 
einem  Dichter,  der  selbcr  seine  Werke  fiir  Bruchstiicke 
einer  grossen  Confession  erklarte,  einen  giinzlichen  Mangel 
an  Onenheit  findet  und  das  Gegentheil  davon  gerade  bei 
Shakspere  entdeckt  haben  will.  Auch  konnen  wir  seinen 
niorahschen  Ausfiihrungen  nur  zum  kleinen  Theil  bei- 
stimmen,  denn  sie  beruhen  auf  einer  Vermengung  des 
nioraiischen  mit  dem  kiinstlcrischen  Gesichtspunkte.  Sie 
beruhen  eigentlich  auf  dem  Satze,  daO  das  Unsittliche 
kimstlerisch  darstellen  selbst  unsittUch  sei,  —  eine  jetzt 
altmodisch  klingende  Lehre,  die  in  der  modemen  Kritik 
eine  grofic  Rolle  spielt.  Mancher  andre  als  Emerson  hat 
sich  mit  den  losen  Liebschaften  Wilhclm  Meisters  nicht 
befreunden  konnen,  —  dem  Dichter  Wordsworth  waren 
sie  bekanntlich  ein  Greuel.  Merkwiirdig  ist  aber,  daft  diese 
strengen  Richter  Goeihes  in  neun  von  zehn  Fallen  nichts 
als  unbedingtes  Lob  fiir  Homer  und  Shakspere  haben.  Als 
ob  diese  immer  keusch  und  erbaulich  waren! 
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Aber  Mar'unnc  und  Philine  tragen  nicnr 
Schuld  an  diesem  raoralischen  Groll  gegen  der^ 
Dkhter.     Fur  Emerson  und  seinen  Kreis   gait 

femacht,  daB  Goethe  cin  unsittliches  Leben  ge 
m  Dial  bcfaftie  man  sich  vielfach  mit  iliiB 
namenilich  bestrebt,  ihn  gegen  Wolfgang  Men 
iheidigen,  dessen  » Deutsche  Liieraiur«  1840  in 
lischen  Uebersetzung  von  C.  C.  Felton  ersch 
In  dcr  dritten  Nummer  des  ersten  lahrgangs  fiiii 
langerer,  nur  mit  dem  Buchstaben  P  unterzeichn* 
iiber  »German  Literature«.  Zweck  und  Tendenz  < 
isi,  die  deutsche  Literatur  gegen  AngritTe  de 
und  des  Vorurtheils  in  Schutz  zu  nehnien.  ~ 
widmct  dem  Mcnzelschen  Buche  mehrere  Seit 
unter  andcrem  Folgendes:  »DaB  Goethe  l 
sehr  hohcm  Grade  selbsisuchtig  gewesen,  eil 
(debauchee^  und  feingebildeter  Epikureer,  dei 
nochsten  im  Menschen  wenig  Sympathie*hait< 
er  sich  selbst  mit  Rosen  bekranzen  konnte  1 
zugebenit.  Das  tindci  sich  —  man  vergesse  es 
einer  Vertheidigung  Goethes  gegen  ungebiihrll 
setzung!  Es  ist  die  Aeuikrung  eines  belesenei 
Schriftstellers,  dem  man  jedenfalls  keine  a 
Tendenz  zuschreiben  darf,  denn  er  nennt  die  de{ 
schonste,  originalste,  frischeste,  religiosesie  Lib 
neueren  Zeitcnw.  Ich  bemerke  netenbei,  daO 
driicke  »Wustlinget  und  »Epikureer«  fur  die  hi 
Herausgeberin  des  Dial,  Margaret  Fuller,  zu  v 
denn  in  dcrselben  Nummer  bringt  sie  einen  eign 
»Mcnzcl's  View  of  Goethcw  betitelt,  worin  sie 
ersten  Satzc  mit  der  Meinung  herausplatzt,  da 
Ansicht  von  Goethe  die  eines  Philisters  sei! 

Bei  Emerson  und  seinem  Freundeskreis  herrt 
allem  Radikalismus  in  rein  konfessionellen  D 
Moralische  entschieden  vor.  Er  sagt  freilich,  d^ 
bestehe  in  dem  voUkommenen  Gleichgewjcht  derm 
asthetischen  und  wissenschafiUchen  Einsicht;  i 
Gleicligcwicht  finden  tuir  in  emineniem  Malic 
Goethe.  DaG  Emerson  es  nicht  gefunden  liat,  e 
zum  Theil  daraus,  da(i  es  in  seiner  eignen*N 
vorhanden  war.  Der  Abkommling  einer  langen 
Puritancrn  und  Predigern,  konnte  er  den  Mora 
mals  richtig  im  Zaum  h.iltcn.  Er  hat  die  g; 
moralisircn  wolien.  Man  erinnere  sich  des  Satzc 
NaiuT  selbst  moralisch  sei,  Anderswo  behaupt 
AnbWcV.  \ie\  ^■WOT  sei  fromm;  sie  stehe,  wie  *' 
]esus,  TOW  ^e!ocvsL%\tm  Yv'a^^fi,  die  Hande  auf 
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faltet.  Das  ist  allerdings  eine  Ansicht,  die  Goethe  nicht 
getheilt  hat.  Fiir  ihn  lag  das  Sittliche  iin  Menschen.  Das 
))Hauptfundament«  desselben  war  der  gute  Wille;  die 
Haupttugend  war  des  Lebens  ernstes  Fiihren.  Wer  diese 
besali,  war  im  hochsten  Sinne  ein  sittlicher  Mensch  und 
durfte  sich  den  conventionellen  Formen  gegenuber  niit 
einigcr  Freiheit  bewegen. 

Allein  fur  Emerson  war  es  anders.  In  derselben  Vor- 
lesung,  die  ich  oben  citirte,  worin  er  seine  Forderung  des 
geistigen  Gleichgewichts  als  Bcdingung  des  iiochsten  Genies 
so  emphatisch  ausspricht,  findet  sich  iblgende  Stelle,  die 
damit  eigentlich  im  Widerspruch  sieht:  »Dic  hochste  Klasse 
von  Bucliern  besteht  aus  deujenigen,  welche  das  moralische 
Element  ausdriicken;  darauf  folgen  die  Werke  der  Ein- 
bildungskraft,  und  darauf  die  wissenschaft!ichen«.  Demnach 
sitzt  das  Moralische  doch  schUefilich  auf  dem  Throne. 
Und  fiir  Emerson  lag  dieses  Moralische  in  der  absoluten 
Erkenntnili.  Fiir  Goetne  aber,  bcsonders  in  seinen  spateren 
Jahren,  lag  es  vielmehr  in  der  social-sittlichen  Entwicklung 
der  mensclilichen  Gesellschaft.  Deshalb  fiihlt  sich  das  heutige 
Geschleclu,  so  weit  es  ijbcrhaupt  philosophische  Interessen 
hat,  wcit  mehr  vun  der  praktischen  Lehensweisheit  Goethes 
angezogcn  als  von  der  mystisch-transcendentalen  Denkweise 
Emersons. 

Die  Weiterentwickelung  der  Ansichten  I:mersons  lalit 
sich  nicht  mehr  chronologisch  verfolgen.  Eine  Zeit  lane 
meinte  er,  wie  es  scheint,  mit  Goethe  fertig  zu  sein.  Noch 
im  Jahre  1840  schreibt  er  an  Carlyle: 

»Sie  fragen,  ob  ich  deutsch  lese.  Es  ist  mir  gelungcn, 
beinahe  alle  Bande  von  Goethe  zu  lesen,  deren  ich  Junf- 
undfunfzig  habe;  sonst  aber  habe  ich  nichts  gelesen.  Auch 
Goethe  selbst  habe  ich  langst  nicht  mehr  eingesehenw. 

Allein  in  dor  Folgezeit  kam  er  ofters  auf  ihn  zuriick, 
und  seine  einmal  gei^aftte  Meinung  blieb  nicht  unberiihrt 
von  Zweifcl  und  Bcdcnken.  Der  Essai  ))Nominalist  and 
Realisttt  enthalt  folgende  hochst  interessante  Stclle : 

nKritisirst  du  ein  grofies  Genie,  so  ist  zu  wetten,  daO 
du  deine  Rechnung  verloren  hast  und  anstatt  des  Dichters 
bloli  deine  eigene  Karikatur  von  ihm  bckrittelst.  Denn 
es  ist  in  jedem  Menschen,  besonders  in  jedem  Genie,  etwas 
Spharales  und  Unendliches,  was,  wenn  du  ihm  sehr  nahe 
kommst,  mit  all  deincn  Beschrankungen  spielt.  Denn  eigent- 
lich ist  jeder  Mensch  ein  Kanal,  durch  den  der  Himmel 
flielit,  und  indem  ich  ihn  zu  kritisiren  wiihntc,  beurtheilte 
oder  definirte  ich  nur  meine  eigene  Seele.  Nachdem  ich 
Goethe  als  Hofling,  unglaubig,  konventionell,  weltlich, 
taxirt  hatte,  nahm  'ich  dieses  Buch,  Helena,  in  die  Hande 
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und   fand  in  ihm  einen  Indianer    der  Wildnil 
reiner  Natur,  wie  einen  Apfel  oder  cir  -  '-■•'■ 
dcr  Morgen  oder  die  Nacht  und  tugen^! 
1st   das   nicht   tief   und    richtig    e 
Kritik   eines  groften   Dichters    von    ta 
bcdroht  ist  und  schlielilich  nur    den    Bcurdici 
Schau  tragi?    1st  es  dagegen  nicht  sonderh 
zur  Grenze  des  Komischen,  dali  ein   fein  j^ 
dcr  Weltliteratur  gut  bewanderier  MensclS_ 
Werkcn  Goeihes  vorbcigcgangen    ist,    ohne 
ihrer  Frische   und  Reinheit    darin    zu   entdeck 
diesen  seltenen  Vogel  gerade  im   zweiien  Th 
aufzutreiben  ?    Aber  Emerson  haite    eine  Vol 
zweiten   Thcil,   und   das   macht    mir    selbsi 
theuer,  denn  ich  bin  langst  von  derselben  Krl 
steckt.   Nur  vermag  ich  in  dem   Dichter  der 
Rothhaut  zu  entdecken  —  eher  in  der  Brocke 
man  uberhaupt  den  Indianer  gelten  lassen  wi 
Bevor  wir  nun  das  Gebiet  der   kleinercn' 
betrcten,  verweilen  wir   einen  Augenblick    htt 
thiamliclien  Gedicht    »Test  and  Solutionw,    w< 
gcwissermaOen   sein  Glaubensbekenntnifi 'flbfl 
groRen   der  Literatur   ablest.     Die  Muse    si 
die  obenerwahnte  transcendentale  Muse 
I  hung  my  verses  in  the  wind. 
Time  and  tide  their  faults  may   fi< 
All  were  winnowed  through  and 
Five  lines  lasted  sound  and  true  . 
Have  you  eyes  to  find  the  five 
Which  five  hundred  did  survive? 


Also  funf  Zeilen  aus  dem  ganzcn  Corpus  d\ 
will  sagcn,  funf  Dichter  aus  der  zahllosa 
sich  als  unsterblich  bewahrt.  Welche  sind  da« 
antwortet,  sie  habe  lange  Zeit  allein  gesessei 
mit  Sternen  bekranzt,  und  habe  Aeonen  hindu 
die  leblose  Erde  mit  Gedanken  zu  ziinden. 
habe  iiber  den  aspawning  slime«  gesicgt;  dii 
Elemente  seien  gezahmt  worden,  die  W^U 
Ziihne  verloren,  die  Erde  habe  gelachelt,  ^M 
geboren  ward.  Zuniichst  seien  die  Hirtenv^B 
die  Aegvpter  mit  ihren  Granitbauten  vorangega 
der  volfkommene  Grieche  aufgctreten  sei :  '' 
That  wit  and  joy  might  find  a  tonga 
And  earth  grow,  civil  Homer  sung. 
'isun  etklart  die  Muse,  wie  sie  von  Gt 
Ua\kn  ^e'i^og.tn  %«:\  wwi  lange  Zeit   gescht 
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sie   auf  Wunsch   und  Geheiii   njcht  habe  singen   konnen. 
Schlieftlich  sei  der  zweite  Mann  gekommen: 

So  I  folded  me  in  fears, 

And  Dante  searched  the  triple  spheres, 

Moulding  nature  at  his  will, 

So  shaped,  so  colored,  swift  or  still, 

And,  sculptor-like,  his  large  design 

Etched  on  Alp  and  Apennine. 

Dann  nach  kurzeni  Zwischenraume  der  dritte: 

Seethed  in  mists  of  Penmanmaur, 
Tauaht  by  Plinlimmon's  Druid  power, 
England's  genius  tilled  all  measure 
Of^heart  and  soul,  of  strength  and  pleasure, 
Gave  to  the  mind  its  emperor. 
And  life  was  larger  than  before; 
Nor  sequent  centuries  could  hit 
Orbit  and  sum  of  Shakspeare's  wit. 

So  weit  ware  alles  wohl  in  der  Ordnung.  Nun  aber, 
da  sie  ihren  vierten  Liebling  ankiindigen  will,  wird  die 
Muse  excentrisch: 

Far  in  the  North,  where  polar  night 
Holds  in  check  the  frolic  light, 
In  trance  upborne  past  mortal  goal 
The  Swede  Emanuel  leads  the  soul. 
Through  snows  abo%e,  mines  underground. 
The  inks  of  Erebus  he  found; 
Rehearsed  to  men  the  damned  wails 
On  which  the  seraph  music  sails. 
In  spirit-worlds  he  trod  alone, 
But  walked  the  earth  unmarked,  alone. 

Der  fiinfte  Liebling  ist  Goethe: 

In  newer  days  of  war  and  trade, 
Romance  forgot  and  faith  decayed, 
When  Science  armed  and  guided  War 
And  clerks  the  Janus-gates  unbar. 
When  France,  where  poet  never  grew, 
Halved  and  dealt  the  globe  anew, 
Goethe,  raised  o'er  joy  and  strife. 
Drew  the  firm  lines  of  Fate  and  Life 
And  brought  Olympian  wisdom  do»»5W 
To  court  and  mart,  and  g,oviw  mv^  vo^vi-. 
Stooping  his  finger  v,TOt.e  \tv  d^'^ 
^r/je  open  secret  of  to-da-y. 


Es  fiillt  mir  gewift  nicht  ein,  diese  poeti 
;hichte  weitUiuiig   /u   commentiren.     Sie 
so  fern  sie  den  Geist  Emersons  kennzeichnet. 


geschichte  weitUiuiig  /u  commentiren.     Sie 

so  fern  sie  den  Geist  Emersons  kennz« 

anderer  Menscb,   der  je  gelebt,    wurde    den   sch 
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Traumer  in  cine  solche  Compagnie  der  Unsierbl 
Rereilu  haben.  Was  die  Scnatzung  Goethes  fa 
haben  wir  in  dem  Gedicht  denselben  Grundged^ 
vorhin  in  der  Vorlesung  iiber  Literaiur,  namliq 
par  excellence  der  Dichter  des  vieiseitigcn,  kenmn 
aber  tief  unpoetischen  modernen  Lebens  sei.^Hi 

Die  kurzeren  Beziehungen  auf  Goethe,  ^H 
Citatc  u.  s.  w.,  die  sporadiscli  in  den  Werken 
vorkommen,  sind  nicht  besondcrs  lehrreich. 
citirt  er  GoethcscheSatze  —  Verszeilen  nur  hochsl 
um  einen  eignen  Gedanken  zu  beleuchten  odj 
kraftigcn.  In  der  bcriihmten  Rede  »The  Americai 
bemerkt  er,  daft  die  Einsicht  in  den  Werili  des 
fruchtbar  an  Entdeckungen  sei,  und  fijgt  hinzu,  di 
geradc  in  dieser  Hinsicht  der  modernsie  aller  ] 
uns  doch  wie  keiner  vor  ihm  mit  dem  Genius  i 
bekannt  gemacht  habe.  Im  Essai  "Uses  of  G\ 
nennt  er  Goethe,  zugleich  mit  Platon,  Shakd 
Swedenborg,  einen,  der  sein  Auge  fur  die  Gd 
Identitat  und  der  Reaction  stets  offen  gehalten  1 
Essai  »Plato,  or  the  Philosopher"  erwShnt  er  | 
Augustin,  Copernicus,  Newton,  Bohme  und  S\« 
als  SchuldncrPlatons,  dem  er  »es  habe  nachsageii 
Anderswo  nennt  er  Platon  njcnen  sltcsten  Goe 
Essai  iiber  Montaigne  spricht  er  ablehnend  von  E 
Goethe  als  Dichtern  des  Skepticismus.  Von  1 
redend,  lobt  er  Goethe  und  Coleridge  als  »)di< 
Kritiker,  die  unsre  Ueberzeugungen  mit  einigerl 
gedriickt  habena.  An  ciner  anderen  Stelle  nenntu 
»einen  der  besten  Kopfc,  die  je  gelebt  hnbedH 
»Greatness«  meint  er,  Goethe  gliinze  nicht  in  al 
wechsel  mit  dem  Grofiherzojg  von  Weimar;  der 
oflenbar  im  Vortheil  gegeniiber  dem  Olvm'pisch 

Urtheile  iiber  einzelne  Werkc  kommcn  auffalli 
vor.  Nur  Faust  und  Tasso,  wenn  ich  nichts 
habe,  werden  beriihrt.  In  dem  Essai  »Pruden< 
Emerson,  daft  Goethes  Tasso  ein  ziemlich  j 
schichtliches  Portrait  sein  diirfte,  und  d.ili  d;irjaj 
Tragodie   liege.     Die  Stelle   iiber  Faust  —  si^H 
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in  dem  Essai  »Poeirv  and  Imagination*  —  laut 

»Ich  finde  den  T'aust  ein  wenig   zu  modem ' 
stand\\c\^.    ^\w  solches  Fabrikat   konnen    wir  ' 
MiihVcn  'nnAcv^,  o\i'*ioWvtt.  wwas  schlechterer 
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ist  reich  an  Widerwanigem.  Das  Laster  darin  ist  geil, 
angelernt,  parisisch.  In  Gegenwart  Jupiters  darf  Priapus 
als  Gegengewicht  erscheincn,  hier  aber  ist  er  ein  gleicner 
Held.  Der  Egoismns,  der  Witz,  sind  berechnet.  Das  Buch 
ist  unleugbar  von  der  Hand  eines  Meisters  und  steht  in 
einem  bedauerlichen  Verhaitnili  ziir  ganzen  niodernen  Welt, 
aber  es  bildet  ein  sehr  widerwaniges  Capitel  der  Literatur, 
das  den  Verfasser  sowolil  als  die  Zeiten  anklagt«. 

Die  kritisdie  Sippe  derjenigen,  welche  die  Schonheiten 
des  ersten  Theils  als  Rosen  gebrauchen,  um  damit  die 
Teufel  des  zweiten  Theils  zu  bekriegen,  ist  langst  bekannt. 
Hier  dagegcn  ist  einer,  der  die  Gretchentragodie  fiJr  ge- 
macht,  bereclinet  und  abstoliend  halt,  den  zweiten  Theil 
dayegen  natiirlich  und  reizvoll  tindet.  Man  freue  sich  jeden- 
falTs  an  der  Seltenheit  dieser  Meinung.  Von  der  »Helena«, 
wie  Emerson  schlechthin  den  zweiten  Theil  des  Faust 
nennt,  schrcibt  er  im  Essai  nHistorytt: 

>iMan  beachte  in  Goethes  Helena  dasselbe  Verlangen, 
daB  jedes  Won  ein  Ding  sein  soil.  Diese  Figuren,  mochte 
er  sagen,  Chiron,  die  Greifen,  Phorkyas,  Helena,  Leda, 
sind  wirklich  etwas  und  iibcn  einen  specifischen  Einfluli 
auf  den  Geist.  In  dem  Grade  also  sind  sie  ewige  Wesen 
und  ebenso  wirklich  heute  als  in  der  ersten  Olympiade. 
Lange  Zeit  iiber  sie  sinnend,  schreibt  er  seinen  Humor 
unbefangen  aus  und  verkorpert  die  Gestalten  seiner 
Imagination  gemali.  Obwohl  unbestimmt  und  phantastisch 
wie  ein  Trnum,  ist  dieses  Gedicht  doch  anziehender  als 
die  regelmiiliigen  Stiicke  desselben  VerAissers,  und  zwar 
aus  dem  Grunde,  dafi  es  eine  wunderbare  Erteichterung 
des  an  die  routinemafiieen  Bilder  gewohntcn  Gemiiths  be- 
wirkt  und  durch  die  wilde  Freiheit  des  Planes  und  die  nie 
aufhorenden  Ueberraschungen  die  Einbildungskraft  und 
Phaniasie  des  Lcsers  wach  erhalt«. 

Man  wird  Emerson  eewiG  darin  beisiimmen,  dali  die 
klassische  Walpurgisnaclu  eine  reizvolle  Dichtung  ist. 
Allein  wir  wollen  ilire  Eigenart  lieber  fiir  sich  gelten  lassen, 
ohne  sie  auf  Kosten  der  Iphigenie  und  des  Tasso  zu  be- 
loben,  die  doch  ihre  eigncn  Vorziige  haben. 

Und  somit  waren  wir  bei  dem  bekannten  Capitel  in 
"Representative  Men«  angelangt.  Aber  eben  weil  dieses 
Capitel  bekannt  ist,  und  zwar  auch  dem  deutschen  Publikum 
durch  die  schone  Uebertragung  Grimms,  kann  ich  von  der 
sonst  gebiihrenden  Besprechung  desselben  absehen.  Ein  paar 
Worte  soUen  geniigen.  Emerson  fallt  Goethe  als  »writer« 
auf,  das  hciOt,  als  Berichterstatter  oder  Reporter  hbheren 
Stils.  Darin  liegt  schon  etwas  Bedenkhches,  denn  Goethe 
war  doch   vor  allem  Dichter.    Aber   im   Plane   Emersons 
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war  die  Rubrik  des  Dichters  schon  \T)n  Shak 
weggcnommcn.  Die  Folge  isi,  daO  Goeihe 
Gesichtspunkte  betrachtet  wird,  welcher  zsvar  le 
aber  das  Thema  bei  weitem  nicht  erschopft.  Wi 
gehort  der  Aufsatz  keineswegs  zu  den  besten 
Die  Capitel  flber  Platon  und  Shakspere  sind  \ 
eelungen.  Namentlich  lassen  die  Bemerkungen  iil 
Wcrke  —  z.  B.  iiber  Wilhelm  Meister  und  Di< 
Wahrheit  und  liber  »Helenao,  welche  noch  einii 
wird  —  viel  zu  wuuschen  iibrig.  Das,  was  die  Ij 
Unheile  Emersons  vomStandpunkte  unsrer  heatii 
schaft  theils  unbefriedigend,  tlieils  geradezu  v 
scheinen  laftt,  ist  der  vollige  Mangel  an  historis( 
Die  Werkc  werden  besprochen,  als  ob  sie  i 
Himmel  gefallen  wiiren  —  ohne  alle  Riicksicht  au 
schichtlichen  lintwickelungsproceft.  Aber  histori 
war  eben  nicht  seine  Sache.  Er  gehorte  jenc 
Geschlechte  an,  welclies  gewohnt  war,  uber  aJl( 
Erscheinungen  vom  Standpunkte  einer  vemjeintU< 
Erkenntnili  abzuurtheilen. 

Andrerseits  aber  enthalt  der  Aufsatz  eine  M 
licher  Gedanken,  die  uns  durch  ihre  wunderbai 
hafte  Tiefe  noch  heute  anmuthen.  Mit  einer  kleii 
soldier  Perlen  schlieGe  ich  diesen  Aufsatz:  »] 
zu  sehen,  als  ware  jedc  Pore  seiner  Haut  ein  A 
»Er  ist  ganz  Auge  und  wendet  sich  instinktmS 
wo  die  Wahrheit  liegt«  ....  »Er  war  die  S< 
Jahrhunderis«  ....  »Nichts  blieb  ihm  verborc 
vorenthalten;  die  lauernden  Damonen  saBen  ihm 
und  die  ubernati'irlichen  Elemente  wurden  zu  U 
Gestaltenei  ....  »Der  alte,  ewige  Geist,  welcher 
baute,  scnkte  sich  in  diesen  Mann  tiefer 
einen  andernc 
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METRICAL     RHYTHM, 


(The  basis  of  English  rhythm.  By  William  Thomson.  1904. 
Paper  covers,  price  1/-  net.  Published  by  VV.  and  R.  Holmes, 
Ilunlop  St.,  Glasgow.) 

T^lIIS  essay  makes  a  striking  contribution  to  English  prosody. 
Assuming  complete  identity  Ix'tween  the  methods  of  metre 
and  music,  it  represents  syllables  by  musical  notes,  and  does  this 
with  n  precision,  fulness,  and  subtlety  which  I  have  never  seen 
equalled.  I  say  so,  remembering  the  work  of  Joshua  Steele  in 
the  Kighteenth,  Sidney  Lanier  and  his  pupils  in  the  Nineteenth, 
Century.  Nowhere  before,  1  feel  confident,  has  such  representa- 
tion been  made  so  elaborately  and  (as  regards  prose  speech)  so 
convincingly  ;  for  this  reason  alone  the  pamphlet  is  worth  its 
modest  price  to  any  student. 

As  a  practical  guide  to  what  he  calls  the  syllabic  movement 
of  English  speech,  Mr.  Thomson  recommends  lapping  with  the 
fingers  on  a  table.  A  tune,  thus  tapped  out,  can  be  recognised 
by  anyone  acquainted  with  it  ;  the  "  movement "  of  a  sentence 
can  be  similarly  depicted.  True,  this  gives  only  a  skeleton  ;  the 
beginnings  only  of  syllables  aie  recorded  by  taps,  not  their  whole 
length  and  content.  Vet  even  this  is  great  gain,  and  1  fiml  the 
device  distinctly  helpful.  By  its  aid  1  have  convinced  sceptics  of 
the  structural  difTerence  between  such  phrases  as  "mother  mine" 
and  "  Molly  mine."  Formerly  content  to  regard  mother  and 
Molly  as  equally  "  trochees,"  they  now  admit  that  the  r  sound  m 
mother  comes  perceptibly  later  than  the  y  of  Molly— csen  when, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  South  Country  speakers,  the  r  soimd  is 
a  mere  vocalic  murmur.  Quaint  as  the  notion  of  tapping  out 
the  ihylhm  of  syllables  may  at  first  appear,  a  single  serious  trial 
should  show  that  it  is  worth  adopting. 

The  essayist  next  goes  on  to  show  (§  2)  what  elements  ol 
speech  arc  retained  in  syllabic  movement  [or  rather,  in  the 
skeleton  representation  of  it?],  and  which  are  excluded.       Here 


occurs  some  very  precise  definition  or  description.    Scme'^l 
may  seem  undue  refining.     Is  there  any  real  difTereoce 
the  length  of  a  syllable  and  its  "syllabic  burden  "?     Forarj 
however,   I   desire   more   rather  than    less      ■    '  n.     I  mitt ^ 

the«c  opening  paragraphs,  definitions  on    ;  of  ttfin»  I 

rhythm,  lime,  aectnt,  mf/re,  foot.  Mr.  Thon»son  m«y  ay  fl*| 
these  are  words  which  everybody  understan<!s.  and  whose 
ing  is  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary.  But  it  Is  precisely  in  w^l 
words  th.-it  ambiguity  loves  to  lurk.  Jihythm  is  defioed  !•» 
(§  7.  first  sentence)  as  "the  regular  recurrence  of  acowt'  • 
definition  which  is  really  a  postulate.*  W,re/»/  I  do  not  find «« 
defined,  but  it  is  apparently  identified  with  force.  Tiwu  i*  ^ 
in  two  senses,  according  as  it  is  spelt  with  or  without  a  tip** 
letter.  The  latter  seems  to  connote  simple  duration  ;  the  fir*  I 
means  time  m  the  specialiied  musical  sense,  "  what  the  mo** 
calls  .  .  .  Time"  (p.  12,  line  7).  This  distinction  might  l« 
missed  by  some  readeis,  especially  since--  perhaps  through  ^A* 
of  the  piinter— It  is  not  observed  w  ith  entire  consistency  thfo*^ 
out.t  The  word  foot  occurs  first  in  §  7,  and  seems  afterwi*  » 
be  replaced  by  mtasurt .  while  metre  specifics  the  ndmhr ' 
measures  in  a  given  group  (§  22,  near  end).  As  mdn;  O^ 
measure  are  etymologically  the  same,  this  terminology  may  p!»?« 
till  explained  ;  and  mttrt  seems  to  bear  a  somewliat  wider  in«» 
ing  the  first  time  it  occurs  (in  last  sentence  of  §  7).  I  ihinl  » 
common  usage  it  bears  a  wider  meaning,  covering  all  that  pcrtje 
to  the  structure  of  verse  as  distinguished  from  prose  ;  it  b  v^^* 
wider  sense  that  I  myself  use  it. 

These  initial  paragraphs  are  not  free  from  a  fault  which  I 
find  pervading  the  whole  essay,  namely,  a  tendency  to  imA* 
dogmatism.  In  §  3  Mr.  Thomson  has  no  doubt  about  ho"  =' 
read  "  Take  your  own  time,  .\nnie."  "  The  matter  is  very  simfl* 
to  a  trained  or  an  attentive  ear.     The  higher  pitch  is  noroul't 

•  Cf.  «  >ub«equent  much  more  elaborate  vertion  in  the  lon^  nitd4nc  «eole«i      c/  »  lA 
'  E,f.  p.  46,  ihirj  line  from  foot,  "  iliote  wh.<  feel  the  ijm,  nndnjy  riiiimni^" 

fourth  line  from  foot,  "a  presumed  itispenMon  of  time,"     Oc<«A|oa«Uv   T>'       *.. 

romxnft^,  c.%.  V-  1i^<  ^^^^  ^s-    tiui  n«  a  rule  the  distiactioo  as  *bo«v  to  cleaHv 
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[sic]  on  'own,'  the  stronger  accent  on  'time.'"  Were  these 
(reverseil,  he  says,  the  sentence  would  clearly  mean  "that  Annie 
is  now  cautioned  against  s^iendtng,  on  the  work  she  has  in  hand, 
the  time,  let  us  say,  of  her  mistress."  Surely  it  might  also  mean 
that  Annie  is  advised  to  do  her  work  at  the  pace  she  finds  to  suit 
her.  What  I  should  like  to  have  seen  recognised  is  that  there 
are  at  least  a  ciozen  different  shades  of  meaning  which  may  be 
expressed  by  these  words,  and  that  each  requires  a  slightly 
different  accentuation  and  modulation.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
one  of  these  is  more  "normal"  than  another.  What  commends 
itself  to  Mr.  Thomson's  judgment  may  not  commend  itself  to  his 
neighbour's.  My  habitual  reading  of  Tennyson's  line  containing 
this  phrase  differs  from  that  here  laid  down,  and  ihe  twice  re- 
peated words  mon  (imf  are  always  accented  differently  by  me  on 
the  first  and  on  the  second  occasion  of  their  occurrence. 

Such  unnecessary  dogmatism  mars  what  are  otherwise 
valuable  paragraphs,  full  of  criticism  very  suggestive  if  noi  always 
quite  so  novel  as  the  writer  professes.  That  the  quantitative 
value  of  syllables  in  i.solation  is  often  no  guide  to  their  value  in  a 
sentence  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out.  It  is  hardly  true  that 
few  people  distinguish  long  consonants  as  well  as  long  vowels  ; 
our  phonetic  scholars  have  taught  this  for  years.  If  Mr.  Thomson 
merely  means  that  our  school  grammars  ignore  such  matters,  he 
is  only  too  right.  I  doubt  whether  in  the  phrases  "if  thou 
shouldst  mark"  and  "to  shut  windows"  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
s/iuf  occupies  longer  time  than  slwiildsl  (§  3) ;  nor  am  I  clear  that 
the  first  vowel  in  unanimous  is  pronounced  in  the  same  time 
as  the  first  of  inanimate  (ibid).  The  paragraph  about  Latin 
"quantities"  (§  4)  admirably  shows  how  partial  and  limited  is 
our  ordinary  recognition  of  these,  amounting  really  to  mere 
accentuation  o(  the  antipenult  when  the  penult  is  short ;  but  its 
illustrations  from  linglisli  speech  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  differ- 
ent parts  played  by  quantity  in  ancient  Latin  and  in  modern 
English.  The  word  long  is  said  (§  5)  to  have  "three  different 
lengths"  in  the  phrases  long  dress,  longer  dress,  longer  address; 


which  reminds  one  of  the  three  degrees  of  shortness  found] 
Dionysius  in  the  syllables  rod-,  trop-,  and   itrvfh-,  all  of 
were  accounted  equally  short  in  Greek  versf.      That  ail  sp 
lends  to  be  rhythmical  (f  6)  is  quite  true,  Ijut  is  compatible 
more  than  one  explanation  of  the  difference  between  prose 
ver»c.      These  paragraphs  should  therefore   be   rea«l    with  so 
caution,   but   the  general  conclusion    is   excellently    put    in 
following  sentence  (foot  of  p.   lo)— "Within   certain    limits,  i 
insertion  or  omission  of  unaccented  syllables  does  not  affect 
total  duration  of  a  phrase,  and  the  length  of  accente<l  s\Ilab 
varies  according   to   the   character   and  number    of   unaccent 
syllables  intervening  Inifore  the  next  accent."     As  a  general 
and  "within  certain  limits,"  the  principle  here  formulateil    as] 
had  previously  been  adumbrated  by  Whewell  and  others,  see 
unmistakeably  true. 

Having    thus    cleared     the    ground,     Mr.     Thomson    nc 
(§§  7   to   1  j)  applies  his  method  to  the  phenomena    of  Engli 
sptech.     He   claims   that    while  the   distribution    of   time   ow 
the  syllables  l>etwecn  the  accents   might   conceivably    be  quit? 
irregular,    as    a    matter    of    fact     it     is     regular,     and     usualt 
conforms   to   "what   the    musician    calls    Triple    Time." 
"  Time "    he    accordingly    considers    the    real    basis    of    Englis 
rhythm,  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  while   admitting   exceptioa 
both  through  irregularities  and  through   "the  occasional    intr 
sion  of  Common  Time,"  in  either  its  duple  or  quadruple 
The   difference    between    prose   and    verse    he   describes   shortf 
thus  (end  of  §  7).     "  In  poetry  [scilicet  verse),  variation    withii 
the  foot  is  limited  ;  in  prose  it  is  free.     Metre  [this  word  her 
used   for  the  first  time]  may   occur  in  prose,  but   it   must   noj 
be  j)erceptible,  as  it  is  in  verse." 

With    both    these   conclusions    I   disagree   widely,    but    the 
grounds   of  disagreement   would   take  too   long  to   state    hei 
so  must  be  reserved   for  a   later  page.     Sections   8   to    u    givel 
copious   illusltalions,  l\isi  of  intrusive   Common   Time,  then  ofj 
normal    Triple    'I'lwve.      T^cie    m«.    slVk^,'^'*   v«>.««!«i«v^  '«ca,J 


nvhen  one  cannot  accept  them.  At  the  beginning  of  §  9  the 
author  says  — "The  notations  here  given  are,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, not  to  he  regarded  as  absolutely  correct,  but  only  as 
possible.  What  is  inainlained  is  that  those  who  cannot  accept 
them  as  normal  will  still  find  in  the  musical  notation  a  means 
of  expressing  the  rhythm  ihey  prefer."  Both  these  sentences 
seem  to  me  to  postulate  acceptance  of  general  principles, 
leaving  room  only  fur  divergence  in  details.  Certainly,  the 
confidence  with  which  assertions  are  made  about  rhythm  on 
p.  14,  or  about  the  structure  of  hexameters  on  pp.  18-19, 
does  not  seem  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  two  opinions. 
I  pass  these  by  for  the  present.  Nor  shall  I  try  to  follow  the 
essayist  in  his  somewhat  hazardous  excursions  into  modern 
French  ami  ancient  Latin  verse  (pp.  »o-22  and  27).  I  so 
uniircly  agree  with  his  conviction  of  the  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  thoroughly  understanding  rh)thm  in  a  dead  or 
foreign  language,  that  I  only  wonder  he  permitted  himself 
these  excursions.  In  his  French  scansions  1  seem  to  see  the 
same  flaw  which  I  believe  exists  in  his  English.  As  to 
Sapphic  verse,  the  schoolboy's  reading  of  it  is  doubtless 
irrational.  If  Mr.  Thomson  cares  to  consult  the  Classical 
Jirfirw  for  1903,  he  will  there  find  three  different  attempts  to 
stJie  ihe  rhythmical  as  distinct  from  the  metrical  structure  of 
this  verse.     All   three  differ  in   detail,   but  agree  in  seeking  to 

jhythmize  it  into   isochronous    feet,    and    are   expressed    in   the 

Kusical  notation  which  he  himself  prefers. 

R  It  was  only  while  his  pages  were  passing  through  the 
ftess,  and  then  apparently  at  second  hand,  that  Mr.  Thomson 
Kcame  nware  how  largely  his  view  had  been  anticipated  by 
Btshua  Steele  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  One  gathers 
^Bm  this  what  I  had  otherwise  inferred,  that  Mr.  Thomson 
^BSbh|^  (uaintance    with    what    has   been    written 

^^^^^^L  am   far   from    thinking   this    wholly  a 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■nc  gained  but  little  by  reading, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      "hness  now 
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characterize  his  teaching.     That    he    has    wo 
independently   is  much    to   his   credit.      Yi 
on  his  exposition   and   his   criticism.      In    expot 
view,   he   labours   points    which    ore    commc 
deals  sii)ihtly  with  points  that  are  much  dis| 
of  others,    he   is  sonietiroes    wkle    of    the 
apprehending  their  ideas.     The    Sections    wr 
order  show    him    turning    aside    tn    p>ass    cur 
some  fellow  prosodists.     In  forming  these  jd 
unalile  to  do  justice  to  any    view    which   dc 
his  own,  and   is   not  expressed    in    such    tc 
uses.     Whether  such  views  are  right   or  wr 
fairly  and   ade<iuaiely   presented  ;    and    this 
always  done. 

His  first  shaft  is  aimed  at  Sidney    l.aiiie 
With  I^inier  Mr.  Thomson  has  naturally   mt 
thinks    him    a   "  real    enquirer,"    who     hears] 
verse,    and    uses    musical    notation.       Hut     |J 
view    that    rhythm    e.xisls    before     it      is     sigr 
Triumphantly    he    produces    sn^en    qutn/ers, 
ami  asks  which   of  nine   duly   illustrated    rhj 
contain   in  themselves ;    adding   "  There    is 
Lanier   was   a   skilled    musician    as     u-c11    as' 
point  must  have  l>een   familiar   to    hint.      Mow 
answered  I  do  not  know.*     To  me,    who  an^^ 
answer  seems  to  be  that  all   nine   rhythms   dH 
die  notes  (or  rather  in  the   sounds   represented 
thai  accent  merely  chooses  one  of  these   anc 
directing    attention   on    it    to    the     exclusion 
know,  of  course,    that   this   clashes    with    tbei 
thumb  which  makes  musical  time  depend  on 
of   accents.     Hut   metaphysical    questions 


*  Vet  hi*  own  wortU  may  be  •jliotett.     ''  riit    t  -in 
«cii(;»  of  <inM"l»  hiving  aman((  iheiii^elvc*  ' 
can  eflcLl  (nilhiiig,  e.«c«pt  in  nrranxin.;  tiiat 
i«i\tTto«."    \^citntr  of  Bntlith  I'" 


rules  of  thumb,  and  this  is  really  a  question  of  metaphysics 
and  not  of  practical  music.  As  such  alone  have  I  any  right 
to  speak  on  it.  Those  who  make  accent  necessary  to  our 
recognition  of  rhythmical  periods  seem  to  me  to  mistake 
occasion  for  cause,  and  confuse  the  indicator  with  the  thing 
indicated.  Mr.  Thomson  says  (p.  25)  that  "a  succession  of 
accentless  quantities,  in  tones  or  in  syllables,  however  pro- 
ducible by  an  automatic  machine,  are  [is?]  to  the  human 
tongue,  governed  as  it  is  by  the  human  ear,  simply  im- 
possible." 1  deny  the  impossibility  ;  but  at  any  rate  such 
a  succession  is  not  unthinkable.  And  therefore  in  thought  at 
least,  and  I  believe  in  practice  also,  accentuation  can  be 
separated  from  quantity,  and  rhythm  be  perceived  even  when 
not  signalized  by  accent. 

What  has  prosody  to  do  with  such  high  speculation  ? 
Very  little  indeed.  But  Lanier  has  departed  from  musical 
custom,  liesiiies  annihilating  the  work-a-day  definition  of 
rhythm,  He  dares  divide  heroic  verse  into  old-fashioned  feet, 
with  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  To  him,  as  to  me,  it  seems 
more  natural  to  scan  — 

The  weight  |  of  all  |  the  hopes  |  of  half  |  the  world, 
than  to  scan — 

The  I  weight  of  |  all  the  j  hopes  of  |  half  the  |  world. 
Rhythm  is  equally  perceptible  either  way.  This  upsets  Mr. 
Thomson's  ideas,  and  breaks  what  he  deems  a  natural  law. 
To  me  ihe  question  is  of  little  importance.  I  am  coming  to 
think  there  may  be  something  to  say  on  Mr.  Thomson's  side, 
not  from  the  point  of  theory  but  from  that  of  fact.  Certainly 
it  is  inconvenient  to  use  a  notation  which  musically  trained 
people  seem   unable  to  follow.     In   these  pages,  at  any  rate,  I 

all   adopt    the    method    which    alone    is    intelligible   lo    Mr. 

homson.     Wherever    I    enclose   syllables   within    bar-marks,    it 
is  to  be  understood  that  accent  falls  on  the  first   beat  uf  the 

t,  though  that  bar  need    not   always  correspond  to  an  actual 

leech  stress. 


to 


Turning  to  simpler  matters,  the   essayist 
14.    15)   criticises   the   systems  of    Prof.     Mayc 
ihe  anonymous  Author  of  Accent  and  rhythm   de 
taiv  of  monopressuns,  with   the  last    of    whom 
coupled  Prof.  Skeat.     He  has   little    ditticuUy 
these  systems    are    inadequate,   as    all    systems 
Ignore    time ;     ami     his     precise     musical      not 
favourably    with    their    vague    and    inefficient 
here,  however,    I    finH    him    assuming    that    by 
Mayor  means  exactly  what  he  himself  means 
douht ;    and  laying  down  as  indisputable    what 
question,   when    he    says    that    the    so-called    trc 
of  an  iambic   line  is  really  part   of  a    three-sylll 
the  main,  however,   I   llnd  nothing  to  quarrel 

Next  (§   i6),t  he   comes    to    my    Study    of 
am    compelled    to    say    that    he   totally    misreprc 
cause  I   make  duple  time  the  basis   of  heroic 
that   I   read  the  syllables  to  equal  heats,   whichi 
not.      He   is   aware   that  I    predicate    duple    lim* 
lying    rhythm,    not    of    the    syllables,    but      ho 
words  in  his  own  way.      To  him,  "  underlyine 
merely  the  actual   time  of  a    passage,  disgui^ee 
by   breakinR   up   of  beats   (p.    34)  :    to    me,    it 
predetermined    rhythm,    to    which    the     rhythm 
sometimes  violently  opposed.     He  misses   my 
to   my   words  he  attaches  a   sense   which    is    nod 
He  has  difticulty  in  nnd.rstnniling  my  treatment 
line — 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seaa,  the  hills,  and  tli 
through   similar  misconception.     He   himself  sa\i 
that  "Sometimes  more  than    one   line    of   verse' 
in    order   to   determine   whether    trisyllabic    feet    are 
or   (Quadruple    Time."     And   also,  surely,    to   determij 
dissyllabic  feet  are  set  to   Duple  or   lo  Triple   TinJ 

•  C/.  infra, V'  »V  »  CT.  also  nhnm- 
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very  much  what  I  said  of  Tennyson's  lines,  yet  Mr.  Thomson 
sees  "nothing  analogous"  (p.  32)  between  ray  view  and  his. 
I  said,  indeed  (Study,  p.  54),  that  the  one  word  "and," 
coming  where  it  does,  tells  us  that  the  time  is  triple.  Not 
that  it  makes  the  time  triple,  or  even  infallibly  rlemonstrates 
this,  but  that  it  "  tells  us "  a  fact  which  beomes  certain  as 
we  go  on,  and  to  which  our  ear  responds  at  once.  On  the 
strength  of  this  misconception,  Mr.  Thomson  brackets  me  with 

I  writers  who  thi;ik  a  triple-time  foot  must  contain  three 
syllables,  though  this  is  entirely  contrary  to  all  I  have  said 
on  the  subject. 
I  might  with  much  more  justice  retort  on  Mr.  Thomson  the 
charge  which  he  tirings  against  me.  I  might  say  that  it  is  he,  not 
I,  who  make  syllables  constitute  rhythm.  He  uses  terms  which 
point  tlial  way.  He  speaks  (e.g.  p.  38,  second  line  froin  fuut)  of 
»  dissyllabic  and  trisyllabic  rhythms  ;  which,  to  my  mind,  is  like 
Speaking  of  three-quaver-rhyihnn  and  two-trotchet-rhylhim.  Hut 
I  do  not  judge  him  by  such  isolated  expressions.  I  read  his 
essay  as  a  whole,  and  know  that  he  distinguishes  syllables  from 
time-beats— though  I  think,  and  shall  presently  contend,  that  he 
mistakes  the  metrical  relations  between  these  two.  Had  he  read 
my  book  with  a  similarly  open  mind,  he  must  have  seen  that  I 

I  make  rhythm  depend  always  on  tiniebeats,  never  on  syllables. 
As  to  Tennyson's  line,  let  me  quote  a  parallel  case.  The 
Other  day  I  read  for  the  first  time  a  poem  beginning — 
Where  the  grey  West  slopes  to  a  greyer  sea. 
I  read  this  in  four  feet,  as  if  I  had  come  on  it  in  Coleridge's 
"  Christabel."  Next  moment,  glancing  on,  I  saw  that  I  was  mis- 
taken ;  that  it  was  meant  to  be  read  in  five  feet,  like  a  line  from 
Paradise  Lost.  I  at  once  readjusted,  mentally,  the  music  of  the 
first  line.  This  is  precisely  the  converse  of  what  I  stated  about 
Tennyson's  line.  Any  one,  reading  it  for  the  first  time,  would 
infallibly  imagine  the  first  ten  words  to  be  set  to  the  time  of 
heroic  verse  (whatever  that  time  be) ;  but  with  the  word  "  and  " 
conviction  flashes  upon  him  that  this  is  not  so,  that  the  rhythm 
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which  governs  the  poem  is  other  ihan  he  had 
this  can  be  supposed  tantamount  to  saying  t) 
foot  makes  the  rhythm  triple,  I  wholly  fail  to  percet 

l-'rom  tnysell  he  passes  to  Messrs.  Bridges  a 
In  the  latest  edition  of  his  MiltotCs  Prosody  (p. 
indeed  the  appendix  containing  it,  is    not    in 
Mr.  Bridges  thus  dissects  a  line  of  Longtellow's 

And  they  |  rode  slowly  |  along  |  through  thi 
conversing  |  together. 
Mr.  Thomson  omits  the  dividing  lines,  and   thei 
"it  is  impossible  to  gather  from   this   notation 
read."     As  we  have  already  been  told   the   gcni 
the   line,  I  don't  see  where   the  impossibility 
besides  this,  the  above  dissection  is  not  meant  to 
the  pity  !),  nor  to  show  how  to  read  the   line  ; 
It  is  meant  to  show  stress-groups,  and   that    the   lval( 
the  line  is  due  to  clashing  between   these  and  tn 
From    this    point  of    view    Mr.    Bridges   analysi 
Particularly  he  specifies   the  word  "  through," 
Thomson  finds  him  "  weighted  by  preconcepti 
based  on   the  quantity  of  syllables  considered 
setting,"  yet  here   Mr.    Bridges  expressly   says 
effect  is  due  not  to  the  inherent  heaviness  of  " 
its    grammatical    collocation.       Mr.     Thomson 
reproduces  this  clumsiness  by  making  "  through  "  a 
He  also  transfers  the  main  stress  from   "  they  "  to 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about   the  matter  ;    1 
believe  that  Longfellow  meant  us  to  lay   stress 
1  do  not  defend  Mr.  Bridges'  view  of  verse ;  Uki 
I  condemn  it  because  it  ignores  time.     A  fu|| 
reasons  why  its  system  of  scansion  is  insufficient 
well  in  place,  and  need  not  have  taken    up 
dismiss  the  subject  in  this  way,  resting   the  »ti 
m\s\n\.etyreted  instance,  docs  justice  neither 
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The  laiL-  Mr.  Stone  is  declared  to  be  "in  even  a  worse 
plight."  I  fear  it  is  the  criticism  which  deserves  this  verdict.  Mr. 
Thomson  actually  asserts  that,  according  to  Stone,  English  has  no 
accents  at  all.  Any  one  who  understands  Stone's  essay  (now 
published  in  the  volume  last  referred  to)  knows  that  this  is  (juite 
wrong.  Stone  did,  indeed,  contend  that  our  speech-accent  con- 
sists mainly  of  tone  ;  but  he  never  denied  its  existence.  On  the 
contrary,  his  whole  scheme  involves  perception  of  accent  as  well  as 
quantity.  In  regard  to  quantity,  Mr.  Thomson  adds,  Stone  "pro- 
ceeds wholly  upon  the  basis  of  the  lengths  of  vowels  in  isolated 
words."  This  is  ecjually  incorrect.  The  difference  between 
"river  in"  and  "rivers  shall,''  on  Stone's  showing,  is  in  no 
sense  a  difference  of  vowel-quantity  ;  it  is  a  difference  of  what  Mr. 
Thomson  calls  syllahic  burden.  One  is  driven  to  doubt  whether 
the  critic  understands  Stone's  contention  ;  a  contention,  let  me 
add,  which  I  reject  as  heartily  as  he.  And  ilie  doubt  gathers 
strength  when  one  notices  his  treatment  of  a  casual  line  (p,  19, 
first  example),  which  is  thus  divided — 

First  the  |  rivers  shall  |  cense  to  re-  |  pay  their  |  tlootls  to  llic  |  oceun. 
I  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing  this  a  "quantitative  hexa- 
meter "  written  on  principles  similar  to  Stone's.  If  so,  it  was 
meant  to  be  read — 

First  the  ri  |  vers  shall  |  cease,  etc. 

Does  Mr.  Thomson  say  this  is  an  unnatural  way  of  reading  the 

line  ?     I  quite  agree.     Does  he  say  it  implies  ignoring  or  altering 

the  natural  accentuation  ?     On  Stone's  principles  it  does  neither 

one  nor  other.     In  any  case,  might  not  the  alternative  scansion 

have  been  at  least  mentioned?     1  do  not  share  or  wish  to  defend 

Stone's  view  ;  but  it  should  be  understood  before  it  is  rejected. 

Some  other  short  criticisms  need  not  detain  us.     The  most 

equate  exiH)SC»  Ruskin's  wild  metrical  vagaries.     One  or  two 

cidental  remarks  may  be  referred  to  again.     But   I  hasten  to 

lass  from  Mr.  'I'homson  as  critic  to  what  is  of  far  greater  conse- 

ucnce,  his  general  con"""  '  '      ■«  is  set  forth  in  the 

maindei  of  hi  tlcarness  and 
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admirable  wealth  of  example.     Section    33  itself 
suits  already  reached,  adding  sonic  further  defir 
tion  of  terms.     I  read  with  surprise,  in   its  second 
"  neatly  all  wiitcrs  think  it  immaterial    whether 
foot  is  represented  with  the  accent  at  the  bcginoinl 
or  at  the  end  "  ;   nor  do  I  see  why  accenting  "  ar.j 
the  last  word  implies  dividing  that  word   bciwceti 
almost  every  page  some  such  remark  arrests  one 
discussion  :  but  the  larger  question  claims  precede^ 

\Vc  should  notice  that  Mr.  Thomson   does 
give  a  complete  picture  of  verse.     His  survey  is 
rhythmical  form.     He  well  knows  that   aesthetic 
partly   on    non-rhythmical  factors ;   on    warmth   at 
qualities  of  vowels  and  consonauts,  the   instinctit 
of  tone.     These  lie  outside  his  task.      He  restrict 
cording  the  beat  and  movement  of  syllables,   as 
even  with  inarticulate  sounds  (cf.  last  sentence  of  < 
as  to  the  immense  value  of  doing  this.     To  our 
dists  it  is  folly,  since  they  ns  a  rule  wholly  ignore 
Such  ignoring  (or  shall  we  say  ignorance  ?)  I  proK 
•ill  my  heart.     Like  Mr.  Thomson,  I  consider  rh> 
essential  and  indispensable  feature  of  verse.      The  nius 
is  due  to  its  time-relations  as  well  as  its  stresses. 
think  cither  that  musical  notation  rightly  represe^ 
relations,  or  that  Mr.  Thomson's  scansions  are 
theory  of  the  nature  of  verse.     I  must  try  to  justify 

This  can  be  best  done  by  going  at  once   t( 
Thomson's    final   results.      On  p.    56  he   pronour 
wholly  irregular,  and  capable  of  being  read  only 
other    reading    seems    possible,    without    doing    vi< 
English  language."     These  five  lines  are  as  follow. 

Blackened  about  us,  bats  wheeled,  and  owls  whn 
Beat ;  merrily  blowing  shrilled  the  martial  Hfr 
One  calls  tlif  squ;irc  round,  t'other  tlic  round  squS 
To  sVo^  %un%,  loosen  flower,  aud  leave  path  :  Lav 
U\es  Vo  Go(^  We*  \o  to.»o,  ««tY  way  lies. 
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These  are  lines  by  no  unskilled  singers.  I  doubt  if  any 
ordinary  reader  ever  thouglu  there  was  anything  wrong  with  them, 
unless  the  last  perhaps  troulileil  him  a  little.  The  third  line  is 
prosaic,  as  Browning  not  seldom  chose  to  be,  but  its  metrical 
structure  is  not  more  irregular  than,  for  example,  this  of 
Milton's — 

Hail,  Son  of  the  most  High,  heir  of  both  worlds. 
More  difficult  lines  could  easily  be  found  ;  these  are  all  the  fairer 
as  test  cases.  They  are  lines  which  might  be  paralleled  by  scores 
of  others,  not  identical  in  cadence,  but  equally  far  removed  from 
the  normal  rhythm.  Let  us  consider  what  is  involveil  in  judging 
such  lines  unmetrical,  to  be  read  only  as  prose. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  in  prosody  we  start  from 
no  fixed  rules.  We  start  with  a  large  body  of  practice,  the  work 
of  our  best  poets.  We  examine  this,  trying  to  discover  the 
principles  on  which  they  worked.  That  such  principles  exist,  we 
are  sure.  No  artistic  work  can  be  lawless ;  "  it  is  all  triumphant 
art,  but  art  in  obedience  to  laws."  If  we  can  discover  and  truly 
state  such  principles,  they  may  be  fairly  called  laws  of  verse. 
We  know,  further,  that  poets  sometimes  make  mistakes,  write  bad 
verse.  One  or  two  infractions  of  a  supposed  rule  do  not 
necessarily  dts()rove  its  existence.  But  if,  after  formulating  a  law, 
we  find  it  habitually  infringed  by  our  chief  poets,  no  middle 
course  is  o|)en.  We  must  wiihdraw  our  formula,  confess  it 
erroneous,  probably  because  modified  by  some  other  principle 
which  we  have  omitted  to  take  into  account.  If  we  are  slow  to 
do  this  for  ourselves,  others  will  do  it  for  us. 

The  history  of  English  prosody  is  full  of  such  experiences. 
Time  and  again,  our  critics  have  laid  down  rules,  by  which  our 
poets  have  refused  to  be  bound.  Time  and  again,  they  have 
declared  impossible  things  which  our  poets  have  cheerfully  pro- 
ceeded to  ilo.  It  is  exceedingly  rash  to  dogmatiEe  about  details, 
to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  tethering  a  poet's  freedom.  As  a 
mere  matter  of  fact,  such  hard  and  fast  rules  have  generally  been 
falsified  by  the  event.     Nine  times  out  of  ten,  I  shall  venture  to 
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say,  in  cases  of  dispute  between  critics  and  poets, 

lieen  proved  wrong  and  the  poets  right.     The  tenth  case 

our  consolation  and  encouragement  amid  our  many  tnistal 

Accordingly,  when  Mr.  I'hotnson  pronounces  lin 
incapable  of  .iccordance  witli  his  rules,  1  feel  certain 
are  too  narrow.  He  may  say  tljat  these  lines  contain  dc 
irregularities,  used  as  a  musician  uses  discords  to  cnha 
harmonies.  To  some  extent  this  is  probably  true,  but  it  is 
whole  truth.  When  good  [xicts  write  such  lines,  and  in( 
readers  enjoy  them,  it  is  difficult  to  think  they  hear  thciu 
as  discords,  as  sections  of  prose.  I  believe  myself  dM| 
perception  of  what  verse  is  will  remove  any  difficulty  ^f 
calling  these  lines  metrical,  and  guide  to  wider  and  iru^ 
of  prosody.  ^H 

The  flaw  in  Mr.  Thomson's  method,  to  my  mintt, 
when  he  handles  the  syllables  of  verse.    Determining  their 
prose  rhythm,  he  regards  this  as  giving  their  metrical  valuer 
for  instance,  is  how  (p.  6i)  he  divides  the  first  linej 
L'Allegro— 

Hence,  |  loathed  )  mclaDclioly. 

The  last  word  he  would  have  us  read  in  ont  foot,  jus 
the  quadrisyllabic  feet  in  this  line  of  Mr.  Gilbert's — 

A  I  cheap  and  chippy  |  chopper  on  «  |  big  black  |  bid 

This  is  doubtless  how  we  read  it  in  prose,  but  assuredly 
represent  its  place  in  Milton's  line.  There,  beyond  all  dc 
must  somehow  spread  this  word  over  two  Jcet ;  iw 
rhythmical  beats  come  on  the  word.  How  this  happens 
matter  of  argument :  that  it  does  happen  admits  of  non« 
rhyme  with  "  unholy  "  is  enough  to  prove  it.  And  the  wll 
must  be  read  in  three  feet,  not  in  four,  as  succeeding  linj 
clear.  This  implies  some  reduction  of  stress  on  tl) 
"  hence."  The  metrical  structure  of  the  line,  in  short, 
other  than  the  prose  division  of  the  words  would  le 
suppose. 
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I  do  not  forget  what,  on  pp.  49-52,  Mr.  Thomson  says,  and 
illustrates  by  examples,  about  what  he  calls  "  Heel  rhythm.  Head 
rhythm,  and  Heart  rhythm."  He  recognises  that  there  must  be 
"  a  compromise  between  pure  prose  reading  and  strict  adherence 
to  the  verse  scheme."  He  is  on  safe  ground  in  censuring  alike 
those  who  read  prose  as  verse,  and  those  wiio  sacri&ce  sense  to 
rhythm  by  sing-song;  I  do  not  doubt  that  his  own  ideal  is  a  happy 
mean  between  these.  But  I  find,  with  sorrow,  that  his  scansions 
continually  set  aside  the  natural  verse-rhythm  in  favour  either  01 
mere  prose,  or  of  some  supposed  musical  precedent.  (The  scan- 
sion of "  Take  your  own  time,  Annie,''  on  p.  43,  illustrates  both 
fieculiarities.)  Every  "heroic"  line  he  strives  to  show  possessed 
of  five  main  stresses.  Yet  Milton  has  lines  which  seem  clearly  to 
carry  but  four,  e.g. — 

And  mudc  hitn  bow  to  the  guds  uf  his  wives ; 

and  others  which  carry  more  than  five,  like  that  already  quoted — 

Hail,  Son  of  the  Most  High,  heir  of  both  worlds. 

No  theory  of  verse,  in  my  belief,  can  possibly  be  adequate 
which  regards  only  syllables  and  their  natural  speech-accents. 
Such  regard  perceives  only  the  non-metrical  elements  of  verse, 
and  is  blind  to  what  really  differentiates  it  from  prose.  The  view 
of  verse  illustrated  in  this  essay  seems  to  rest  on  a  theory  thus 
limited,  and  the  extent  of  limitation  is  revealed  both  by  its  reject- 
ing lines  which  ought  to  be  admitted  and  by  its  treatment  of  those 
which  are  admitted.  I  must  try  to  set  forth  briefly  what  I  think  a 
truer  as  well  as  broader  theory,  one  which  will  find  room  for  what 
is  valuable  in  Mr.  Thomson's  analysis  while  rejecting  conclusions 
too  hastily  deduced  from  it. 

I  hold  that  verse  is  essentially  a  setting  of  syllables  to  time. 
There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this.  The  old  (Greeks,  and  the 
Romans  who  followed  them,  did  it  by  assigning  a  relative  temporal 
value  to  each  syllable.  With  negligible  exceptions,  every  syllable 
in  their  verse  was  accounted  of  either  single  or  double  value, 
"  short "  or  "  long,"  occupying  one  time-beat  or  two— as  we  might 
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say,  a  quavtr  or  a  crokhet.     The  same  ratios  held  { 
Tlicrcforc  the  temporal  fabric  of  any  Greek  sentetx: 

in  verse,   can  be  delcrmincd   airtainly    by    Ix-atinij 
syllables.     If  wt-  neglect  to  do  this, — if,  by  subst 
tion  for  quantity,  we  attribute  iwong  rhythms 
the  loss  is  ours.     Facts  are  not  changed  by  being' 

No  such  canon  exists  in  our  language.      Nuj 
has  a  fixed  time-value,  whenever  ami  wherever  \ 
syllables  take  longer  to  pronounce  than  others, 
strange  if  our  poets  made  no  use  of  this  fact, 
attention    to   it   in   our   s[H.-ech.      Our    dominat 
reduces   quantitative   distinctions   to    insigniScai 
them  an  insufficient  basis  of  metre.       Whcreve 
weak,  we  find  verse  resort  to  other  means  of  sigr 
attach  importance  to  the  bulk  or  the  number  of 
it  is  strong,  these  latter  arc  of  small  account. 
expect  to  find  the  s.inie  basis  of  prosody  in  anci4 
modern  French,  as  in  Knglish  or  German.      Humd 
ably,   do   not   differ ;    but   speech-habits    do.    and 
accordingly. 

But,  just  as  it  does  not  follow  that  there  are 
differences  among  our  syllables,  so  it  does  not 
verse  bears  no  relation  to  lime.    Because  one  method. 
It  does  not  follow  that  none  is.     Verse  unrclatcd| 
be  an  inconceivable  monstrosity.     If  time  cannot 
of  syllables,  there  must  be  something  else  of    whid 
predicated.     That  something  I  take  to  be  the  **i 
unit  (usually  styled  Afoot),  which  contains  the  syllaf 
ihem,  not  consists  of  them.      Historically  as  well  as  li 
"period"  precedes  and  is   independent   of    syllables 
contain  one,  two,  or  more  syllables,  or  sometirot 
but  its  duration  is  not  affecteil  thereby.    Stress-acc 
is  the  normal  and  natural  instrument  used  by  our  poi 
ihcii  periods,  but  it  does  not  create  the  periods.     Nor  i 
create  ox  ■«\vq\\>j  ^t^tv«i  the  period ;  it  is  prior  to  ac 
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from  them,  with  a  character  of  its  own.  The  time-beats  of  a 
period  need  not  correspond  with  the  prose  accentuation  of  the 
syllables  contained  in  it. 

To  musicians  this  will  seem  heresy.  A  musical  bar  which  is 
in  one  "time,"  while  its  notes  arc  in  another,  would  be  indeed 
unthinkable.  But  verse  is  not  music,  nor  a  department  of  music; 
it  is  a  si.ster  art,  with  methods  of  its  own,  and  may  employ  the 
immutable  laws  of  rhythm  in  ways  which  have  no  musical  pre- 
cedent. Thai  there  is  some  essential  difference  of  method  seems 
argued  by  the  fact  that  excellence  in  one  art  rarely  accompanies 
excellence  in  the  other.  Great  poets  are  seldom  musicians,  great 
musicians  seldom  good  writers  of  verse.  So  far  Irom  being  an 
objection  to  my  view,  it  may  rather  be  deemed  an  argument  in 
its  favour  that  it  recognises — as  will  presently  appear— a  wide  and 
essential  difference  between  the  methods  of  verse  and  of  music. 

Whether  the  time  of  a  metrical  period  bears  any  relation  to 
musical  "  times "  may  even  seem  doubtful.  It  is  tempting  to 
think  that  the  time-unit  of  verse  is  always  one  and  the  same, 
differing  merely  in  the  number  of  syllables  (and  pauses)  it 
contains,  liut  this  view  seems  to  me  opposed  both  to  reason 
and  lo  the  testimony  of  our  senses.  The  difference  between 
"common  time"  and  "triple  time"  is  so  palpable,  so  universally 
fett,  that  I  cannot  conceive  our  poets  failing  to  profit  by  it. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  this  difference  underlying  our 
verse.  I  recognise  it,  not  by  listening  exclusively  to  syllables, 
but  by  perceiving  lime-beats  which  are  often  at  variance  with 
syllables.  I  thus  reach  conclusions  very  different  from  those 
taught  in  this  essay.  To  explain  the  difference,  I  must  state 
precisely  how  1  conceive  an  English  poet  to  work. 

I  take  it  that  he  starts  knowing  his  hearers  will  adjust  his 
syllables  to  either  common  or  triple  rhythm.  His  first  business  is 
to  show  which  of  these  is  intended.  .'V  very  slight  indication 
suffices  for  this.  Our  ears,  as  1  said  in  my  Study,  are  quick  to 
catch  any  direction  affecting  time.  It  is  not  the  mere  prose  value 
of  the  syllables  which  decides  it  ;  the  very  same  words,  with  the 
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elaboration.  They  do  not  treat  syllables  as  musicians  treat 
sounds ;  that  would  be  suicidal.  Music  has  its  intricate  and 
elaborate  notation,  its  symbols  created  expressly  to  record  minute 
fractions  of  time.  Its  ideal  is  absolute  faithfulness  to  time. 
Syllables  exist  before  verse  handles  them,  and  are  not  wholly 
amenable  to  its  handling.  They  cannot  be  coaxed  to  keep  exact 
time,  and  ol  course  cannot  be  chopped  or  carved  into  fragments. 
From  this  very  inability,  poets  in  their  unconscious  inspiration 
draw  beauty.  They  delight  us  by  maintaining  a  continual  slight 
conflict  between  syllables  and  time.  It  must  not  go  too  far,  or 
the  sense  of  rhythm  perishes,  and  the  line  becomes  heavy, 
inert,  prosy.  Hut  within  limits  thft  contest  is  unceasing.  Mr. 
Thomson's  very  first  example  (p.  15)  represents 

Will  yuu  walk  into  my  parlour,  said  the  spider  to  the  fly, 
as  a  uniform  row  of  fourteen  quavers  followed  by  one  final 
crotchet.  Does  this  in  the  least  represent  the  syllabic  variety 
which  obtains  in  even  so  trivial  a  line?  1  do  not  know  how  far 
musicians  are  at  liljerty  to  depart  from  precise  time  in  playing 
similar  rows  of  quavers  :  strictly  speaking,  I  imagine,  not  at  all. 
Anyhow,  such  mere  difference  of  ttmpo  is  quite  another  thing 
from  the  structural  differences  between  syllables.  Perfect  regu- 
larity, exact  recurrence  of  syllables,  is  about  the  last  thing 
English  poets  strive  after.  Variety  is  their  aim,  monotony  their 
abhorrence.  Contrast  between  the  abbolute  uniformity  of  time- 
beats  and  the  inherent  non-uniformity  of  syllables  secures 
perpetual  variety,  and  gives  good  verse  an  orchestral  effect  not 
unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  grandest  harmonies  of  music* 

*  A  Uteljr  repttblifthed  paper  by  R.  L.  Stcvmsun  (''On  %rymK  technical  cleoienU  of  style 
in  literature ;"  Ett.iyi  in  the  mtt  pf  u>ritin(t  Cliatto  and  Wintlu*.  1.J05 ;  this  paper  re- 
pniilcd  from  Contemporary  Review,  April  1885)  tJeaU  inoit  %irggestivcly  with  this  "double 
pattern  "  in  vet»c.  1  do  not  hold  wilh  all  the  notions  liorrowcd  by  Stevenson  from  his  friend 
Flerniing  Jenkin.  It  is  not  true  that  a  heroic  Un«  must  not  divide  into  five  fty1lahIe.gT«U{i«. 
or  cannot  coitsist  of  only  two,  nor  begin  wilh  a  ' '  double  inxhee  ;"  instances  of  alt  these  are 
found  in  gi.*od  writers  Itut  when  he  says  that  the  laws  of  pro^odv  "have  one  common 
purpose,  to  keep  alive  the  opt>ositinn  of  two  schemes  simultaneously  followed;"  and  when 
he  compares  verse  wriline  tojutt^hni;  with  sevcr:il  oranges  iit  once  ;  he  shows  hitnself  master 
of  the  main  principle  Kvcntu.nlly  he  makes  out  that  the  verse-writer  keeps  yfrr  oranges 
going  at  once  !  Needless  to  say  the  piper  charm>  by  manner  ai  well  its  interests  by  matter ; 
I  would  fain  qriole  many  sentences.  One  I  mu*t  r^itmtluce  for  Mr.  'I'homson's  benefit,  since 
it  throws  at  least  a  side-tight  on  our  qaestion.  *'  No  verse  can  ever  sound  otherwise  than 
Invial  when  utierod  with  tlie  deliviry  of  prone." 
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Instead  of  making  triple  rhjthm  ihe  basis  of  ( 
restrict  this — so  far  as  time-beats  are  concerned — to 
wrongly  called  our  dactylic  and  anapaestic  measures  ( 
since  true  dactyls  and  anapaests  imply  quadruple  limt 
ctaim  that  our  ordinary  so-called  iambic   verse  mc 
timt;.      It    is   unbelievable   thai  wc  read  Poradhf 
rhythm.     The   mistake  comes  from  attending  only  to  \ 
These  tertd  to  form  iambs  (or,  if  the  musical  order  be 
trochees),  but  this  tendency  docs  not   prevent   out 
tention   of    the    underlying   spon<laic    beat.       If   ar 
honestly  tap  out  triple  rhythm  on  a  table,  and  then  think 
this  represents  the  impression  left  on  him  by  weighty  blar 
I  am  (K>rsuaded  that  he  will   feel  a  difference.     The  "( 
time"  of  music  is,   I  am  convinced,  also  the  common 
verse,  however  disguised  by  syllabic  variation.     Milton's 
music  is  not  based  on  the  "jig"  of  triple  rhythm. 

What  I  have  elsewhere  styled  the  "  higher  criticis^ 
seeks  to  unravel  this  double  thread,  and  show  pr 
syllabic  structure  is  related  to  temporal.  When 
entered  upon,  Mr.  Thomson's  close  analysis  should 
service.  He  untwists  one  thread  with  admirable 
whole  analysis  assumes  that  this  is  the  only  ihre 
rhythm  of  its  syllables  constitutes  the  rhythm  of  a  line! 
idea  once  dismissed,  the  way  would  be  clear  for  him  to  i 
the  said  higher  criticism.  It  is  work  that  much  wanu 
The  field  is  almost  virgin,  and  there  is  room  for  many  Ix 
But  uniformity  must  be  made  clear  before  we  consider  d 
Variations  aie  only  intelligible  when  we  know  fron 
vary.* 

As  a  single  illustration,  take  "  inverted  feet." 
cisely,  does  a  poet  mean  when  he  writes  such  a  line  as 

He  left  the  upland  lawns  and  serene  air? 
The  common  explanation  makes  "  serene "  a  loot  tu 

•  "  The  eccenlric  wauicin  ol  vNve  nowv*  ^*  ^"^  irtorameai ;  bul  u  i 
/■eal  )u»  Ikcii  forgolien,  ihey  «aw '«nvV>a^•^'^  to\i«  «:"=r<N>"'  '  -V  x./Sm 
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foremost.      Accentual    scansionists,   on    the   other   hand,    woulrt 
divide  the  line  thus — 

He  I  lelt  the  |  upland  |  lawns  and  se-  |  rene  |  air, 
possibly  indicating  a  pause  of  some  sort  to  fill  u|>  ihe  tmirih  foot. 
Which  view  accords  best  with  what  seems  the  practice  of  our 
poets?  It  would  take  a  papi:r  as  long  as  my  present  one  to 
discuss  that  question  properly.  The  short  answer,  that  "  serene  " 
must  be  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  may  be  dismissed  as 
childish.  Yet  the  accentualisl's  view  seems  hardly  nearer  truth. 
It  is  a  possible  reading,  certainly  ;  but  is  it  the  way  we  really  hear 
the  line  ?  Is  it  the  way  we  can  conceive  a  poet  writing  it  ?  That 
triplet  in  the  middle — does  it  exist  to  our  ear  ?  Does  it  not 
seem  a  departure  from  the  line's  true  structure,  involving  a  change 
just  as  much  as  ' '  serene  ? "  Hoth  seem  artificial  scansions, 
Shelley's  Epipsychidion  contains  the  remarkable  line — 

Harmunizing  silence  without  a  sound. 
Is  it  possible  to  think  that  "silence"  does  iini  repeat  the  cadence 
of  "  Harmo-  |  nizing?"  To  make  the  tliird  foot  contain  an 
additional  syllable  ("  silence  with ")  surely  is  false  scansion.  I 
assume,  of  course,  temporal  equality  in  the  feet  or  periods  ;  Mr. 
Thomson  and  I  hold  that  equally  strongly.*  The  accepted  ex- 
planation, that  these  are  real  cases  of  inverted  feet,  seems  to  me 
on  the  whok-  preferable  to  any  other.  Such  inversions  are  most 
comnimi  in  the  first  fool  of  a  line,  though  by  no  means  rare  in 
other  feet,  even  the  last.  In  all  such  cases  Mr.  Thomson  and 
others  find  a  trisyllabic  foot,  as  in  one  quoted  by  him  (p.  31 ; 
cf-  P-  37i  last  sentence  of  first  paragraph  ;  ax\A  passim) — 

Seemed  to  have  |  known  a  t  better  |  day. 
This  must  be  pronounced  at  least  open  to  doubt.     The  "  higher 

^       criticism  "  of  verse  will  consider  all  such  questions,  also  what  is 

^^ implied  in  such  "  setting"  of  words  to  time  as  this  of  Keats — 

^^H  The  enchantment  that  afterw.-^rds  befell. 

^^^And  it  will  have  much  to  say  about  lines  which  have  less  or  more 
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*  tt  U,  however,  somewhat  amusing  to  CinH  the  phruc  "equal  periodicity"  itpoben  of  lu 

II  accepted  principle.    To  mont  of  niy  reviewer-  lhi^  mIca  ieemed  novel.     I  do  not  claim  to 

have  invented,  \it  to  have  properly  rights  in,  tlic  phtuM  ,  und  I  ijuile  agree  thai  it  ought  to 

b«  the  veriest  commonplace  of  prusodir.     But  I  fur  ihoi  ai  yet  it  U  far  firom  being  to. 
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2.    TV    ■   .  ■       ■■   ■ 
souir  ttnpi' 

best  suited  to  lead  pupil»  to  eujoy  good  reading. 
the  entrance  !i- 

of  whom  are  v   -  ^  >        _  -,'.-..;....! 

jority  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools  of  Urgj 
the  earlier  years,  and  pnpils  lUnt  do  not  go  to  coij 
expected  that  the  lists  will    form   a    •■ati-sfak-tory 
school  course  in  New  York  City.     Of  the    sixt 
the  present  confvrence  oil  f'  In  ir„J 

from  secoudnry  schools;  t\^  :ee   ate" 

schools,  and  not  one  is  from  n  city  Uigh  »ch<>o1 

3.  The  present  plan  has  an  u: 

whole  attittjde  toward  the  siudy  of  1  ^  ..  ,  ,  , 
lish  iu  his  mind  the  fallacy  that  ihe  chief  purposJ 
high  schools  is  to  prepare  for  college  tmtratt 
Teachers  aakin^  pupils  to  do  addiiionAl  rendiii| 
with  the  qUMtioH.  "Why  should  we  read  thoti 
We  shan't  l>c  exatnined  on  it  " 

4.  The  present  plan  affects  injuriously 
of  the  teacher.    The  books  of  the  list  arc  prts 
purpose  may  be  asserted,  in  order  that  tliey  nij 
And  the  teacher's  knowltdgc  of  that   fact    ien« 
and  definite  aim  of  preparing  for  a  college 
examination  the  chief  aim  of  his  work.      He  i« 
of  the  real  purjwsc  of  the  study. 

5.  If  it  is  asserted  that  the  high  school^ 
selves,  that  they  must  accept  the  rrfinirernenl 
colleges,  the  obvious  reply  is  that  the  high  sch^ 
ujwn  the  colleges  for  their  existence,  and  that  the  1 
upon  the  high  and  preparatory  schools  for  thctrs  ; 
schools  of  New  York  City  should  plan  a  course  cl 
the  needs  of  the  great  luajority  of  their  pupils,  ma 
he  found  willing,  as  they  are  thr<iughout  the  %ve 
high  school  course:  and  that  if  the  high  xchooh 
country  were  to  make  the  same  stand,  nil  the  collej 
end  accept  the  situation.  That  the  high  scbc 
to  bring  about  such  a  result  is  frankly  admiti 
prominent  college  professors-  Until  the  coUe| 
to  accept  the  kind  of  preparation  offered  by  the 
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the  words  remain  prose  to  us.  That  is  why  help  in  solving  it  is 
so  eminently  desirable. 

Just  as  the  difference  between  prose  and  verse  is  one  of 
settina,  so  is  the  difference  between  duple  and  triple  metre.  It 
depends  on  how  we  hear  the  time-beats.  Mr.  Thomson  says  (foot 
of  p.  36) — "Had  Mr.  Lanier  or  Mr.  Omond  met  'Who  would 
believe' or 'Seemed  to  have  known  '  in  Browning's  '  Kenlish  Sir 
Byng  stood  for  the  [his]  king,'  they  would  have  had  no  doubt  at 
all  of  its  triple  character."  I  should  have  had  no  doubt  that  the 
words  weie  then  set  to  triple  rhythm,  because  to  my  mind  that  is 
clearly  the  time  of  Browning's  poem  ;  but  when  I  meet  these 
phrases  in  heroic  or  octosyllabic  verse,  I  read  them  to  a  different 
time.  In  themselves  the  syllables  are  not  metrical,  but  they  can 
be  set  to  either  rhythm.  The  poem  gives  rhythm  to  the  syllables, 
not  the  syllables  to  the  poem.  ''  For  poets  do  not  adjust  times 
to  syllables,  but  syllables  to  times." 

Present  limits  prevent  giving  more  than  this  bare  outline  of 
my  view,  which  I  commend  to  Mr.  Thomson's  candid  considera- 
tion, as  supplementing  ralher  than  contradicting  his.  It  is  true 
that  I  cannot  admit  that  musical  notes  adequately  represent 
syllables,  since  they  fail  to  reproduce  the  double  function  just 
described,  ^'et  the  examples  in  this  essay  convince  me  that  they 
can  give  a  closer  approximation  than  I  had  deemed  possible.  I 
have  always  maintained  (e.g.  Study,  p.  15)  that  they  arc  the 
natural  means  of  teaching  rudiments  of  verse  ;  that  a  child  will 
learn  more  from  them  than  from  half-understood  Greek  names 
which  are  wrongly  applied  by  our  grammatical  pundits.  I  now 
see  that  the  representation  of  verse  in  terms  of  music  can  be 
carried  further  than  I  had  previously  imagined.  But  I  still  say 
that  the  representation  is  imperfect,  and  that  the  methods  of  one 
art  arc  not  necessarily  those  of  another.  It  seems  to  me  al- 
together certain  that  verse  is  not  merely  a  department  of  music. 

Many  characteristic  remarks  occur  in  these  later  pages. 
"  Normally— /-fe»«^/4  no  else  notices  it  [the  italics  are  mine] — there 
seems  to  be  a  gentle  crescendo  in  nearly  every  unbroken  line  of 
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verse"  (p.  52).     I  ihink  other   writers    have 
finish  in  which  English  verse  dcJights,"  and 
description  of  the  phenomenon,  since  the  cflecl 
well  oliLained  by  a  diminuendo,  instances  of 
seek.     That   "grave   difficulties  attend    the    (lis«n 
varying  degrees  of  accent  "(p  53)  is  an   excet;duigj 
which  I  should  like  to  have  seen  borne  in  mind 
essay.     The  notation  on  p.  48  of  the  metre  of : 

Away!  the  moor  is  dark  beneath  the  moon, 
admirably  brings  out  the  "  rests  "  in  the  first  lineJ 
length  of  all  the  irregular-seeming  Unes  in  the  stani 
not  Ik."  tempted  to  criticise  scansions  in  detai 
ungracious  task  of  showing  where  and  why  T* 
Thomson  on  almost  every  page.  The  diflerencc  is  ( 
view,  which  naturally  entails  divergence  in  particull 
his  own  principles,  however,  it  seems  to  me  tha 
peiiodicity  is  violated  in  the  third  example  on 
see  why,  in  the  sixth  on  p.  60.  "  no  better  "  is  tr 
"No!  better,  etc."  In  the  fifth  on  p.  5(^,  sure 
syllabic  value.  And  I  must  protest  against  \\ 
that  "  sense,  rhyme,  and  rhythm  *rc  all  at  oddij 
of  Pope's — 

Reason's  whole  plrasurc,  all  the  joys  of  sense.l 
Lie  in  three  words— llcaltli.  Peace,  and  Coin|i< 
If  objection  be  really  taken  to  tompttencf  as  a  rhj 
a  startling  instance  of  how  theories  mislead 
sanctioned  by  all  our  great  poets,  and  enjoyed  by^^ 
critic's  business  is  to  find  out  why  this  is  so,  no^| 
to  pronounce  it  wrong.  The  rest  ol  the  dictum  f  \ 
stand,  seeing  nothing  particularly  amiss  with  eiti 
rhythm  ;  the  objection  on  score  of  rhyme  is  cena 
sible. 

But  I  must  end,  as  I  began,  with  praise  of  tt 
which  is  at  least  inaugurated  in  this  essay.     Its  \nk 
\\s  vi-sNftvnching  belief  in  periodicity,  are  iner 
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many  defects.  Its  notation  is  remarkably  clear,  enabling  one 
readily  to  detect  points  of  difference.  I  trust  it  will  be  widely 
read,  but  read  with  attentive  criticism  by  students  not  carried 
away  with  its  semblance  of  finality,  and  the  apparent  rigour  of  its 
deductions.  As  yet  I  have  seen  no  adequate  notice  of  it,  which 
is  much  what  might  have  been  expected.  Any  tenth  or  twentieth 
re-hash  of  aesthetic  criticism  finds  ea.sy  access  to  our  reviews  ;  but 
enquiry  into  the  structure  of  verse  is  caviare  to  most  editors.  The 
general  public,  however,  is  by  no  means  loath  to  consider  ques- 
tions which  ubtrudc  themselves  on  every  intelligent  reader  of  our 
literature  ;  this  my  own  experience  shows.  To  its  attention  I 
recommend  Mr.  Thom.son's  essay,  than  which  no  more  vivid 
pronouncement  on  matters  of  prosody  has  appeared  for  many 
a  day. 


14  Calverlev  Park, 
Tu.NBRiDGE  Wells, 
October  igoj. 


BAY — A  division  in  the  arrangement  q{  a  building  ma 

Initlresscs  or  pilasters  or  by  any  other  features  that  sepi 
fi  oin  other  parts  of  the  building. 

BELFRY— A  bell  tower. 


BattrtM, 
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BUTTRESS-\   ihickemuBot  a  v,a\\  X'^vo  ^  v^o^^^-^<v 
create  additional  stren&vh  ot  sxipv^^v. 


CAPITAL  or  CAP— The  head  or  bell-like  top  of  a  colunin. 
CARYATIDES — Staiues  of  female  figures  in  Architecture  used  instead 

of  coUimiis. 
CHAPTERHOUSE— The    place  of  assembly  for  tlie  officials  of  a 

cat!ie<lral  lo  transact  business. 
CHOIR — That  part  of  the  church  in  which  services  are  celebrated  by 

the  priest.  ] 

CI.EARSrORY — The  upper  story  or  row  of  windows  in  a  Gothic 

church. 
COLUMN — A  round  pillar  consisting  of  three  parts  a  base,  a  shaft 

and  a  capital. 
CORBEI, — A  term  denoting  a  projection  supporting  a  superincumbent 

weight. 
CORBEL-TABLE— A  row  of  corbels. 
CORNICE — The  horizontal  moulded  projection  usually  encircling  the 

top  of  a  building.  • 

CRYPT — The  vault  beneath  a  church  usually  used  as  a  chapel 

for  burial,  etc. 
DONJON — X  keep  or  principal  tower  of  a  castle. 
DORMER — A  roofed  window  pierced  thruugh  a  roof. 
FRIEZE — The  middle  division  of  an  entablature. 
GABLE — The  end  of  a  building  with  a  sloping  roof. 


G.\RGOYLE — A  projecting  spout  to  throw  water  from  the  g>\\.Vgv.  oS- 
a  building  off  the  wall.     Usually  carve<l  in  groics<\uc  st\».^es». 
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IMPOST — The  horizontal  moulding  or  capitals  on  tlie 
aster  or  corbel  from  which  an  arch  springs. 


LANTERN — A  tower-like  structure  on  the  top  of  a  dome  d 
similar  situations  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  or  ventilatiol 

PIER — A  solid  mass  of  masonry  supporting  arches  and  ^ 
similar  functions.  ^y 

PILI,j\R — A  coUmm  supporting  an  arch.  ^| 

RENAISSANCE — In  Architecture  the  name  employed^^ 
the  revived  classical  style. 

REREDOS — A  wall  or  screen  at  the  back  of  an  altar,  i 
ally  ornamenterl. 

ROMANESQUE  STYLE— The  general  term  for  .all 

Architecture  wliirh  origin.ited  in  attempts  to  imitate  tin 
style  and  which  flourished  in  Europe  alter  the  destruct} 
Roman  power  til!  the  introduction  of  the  Gmhic  style. 

ROODLOFT — A  gallery  across  jiart  of  a  church  over  the 
into  the  choir,  where  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  1 
pronounces  benediction.  i 

TRANSEPT — Any  part  of  a  church  that  i)rojects  at  right  all 

llie  body  of  a  chuTc\^  ^\.\-\ai '«,  vUe  U\%1\  central  portioii 

the  nave  or  clioir),  anA  \s  cqwa\,  o\  wew'iX'j  t*\v\^\,\Tv> 

TR[FORJ\JM—\  gallery  (ottocA  wAct  vVt  sNov^VT 

ofn  church  with  the  ^a^^^^^^'^^'*,'':^;,., 
TURREl-A  tower;  lUeraA\y  a  sv^AWo-^ex.^ 


TYMPANUM — The  triangular  space  between  the  horizontal  and 
sloping  cornices  of  a  pediment  or  the  space  immediately  under  an 
arch. 


LOSE  WINDOW— A  circular  window. 


PRE-HISTORIC   MONUMENTS. 

BAGNEUX,  Maine-et-Loire.     Covered  Stone  Passageway. 
1554.  '*  '•  Interior  of  same. 

13.  BLOIS,  Loir-et-ChfT.     Sculptured  Menhir. 

J.  CARNAC,  Morbikan.    Menhir  (de  K.  Luir). 
1608.  "  "  Menhir  (ile  K.  Mano). 

3.  DONGES,  Loire-Infir.     Menhir  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 

4.  \\KliV.VYM,  Morbihaii.     Dolmen  (crucuno). 

5.  "  "  Uohncn. 

6.  "  '  Temenosorsquareenclosure(cruciino). 

7.  GENNES,  Maine-rl-i^otre.     Dolmen  (I, a  Madeleins). 
1354.   ILE  BOUCHARD,  ywdT/vr-i-AZ^w/r.     Dolmen, 

8.  LIMALONGES,  Vendte.    Dolmen. 

9.  IX)C-MARIAKER,  Morbihaii.    Dolmen  (Des  Marchands^T 

10.  I'EXMARCK,  Fiiiisthe.     Dolmen. 

11.  PLOUHARNEL,  .J/?/v>///a'/.     Dolmen  (de  Mane  Kcrioned). 

12.  "  "  Le     Moustoir,      Tumulus      with 
Dolmen. 

14.  yUlBERUN,  J/«?r<J//w//.      Meniiir. 


IS- 


Dolmen,  St.  Peter. 


CLASSICAL  MONUMENTS. 

1 6.  AIX,    Safoir.    Triuni|>lial  Arch. 

17.  **        BoHches  du'Uhimf.    Cathedral . 


31 

ARLES, 

11 

The  Arena,  exterior  view. 

jg. 

.1 

(• 

"           Interior. 

30- 

*( 

M 

Corridor. 

3«- 

•« 

M 

Fragment. 

23. 

rl 

<• 

Antique  statue  of  a  dancer. 

1819. 

u 

■1 

Pilaster  Ornament, 

33. 

.< 

M 

Roman  Tomb. 

24. 

4* 

ii 

Ancient  Tomb. 

It 

7i 

it 

H 

It 

19, 

.t 

U 

i( 

26. 

(1 

II 

3a.  AUTUN,  SaSnect  Loirf.    Port  St.  Andr^,  from  the  emraj 

33.  "  "  "     d'Arroux,  from  tlie  city, 
ao.  AVIGNON,  luuc/nsf.    Ctaltic  warrior. 

31.  "  "  ,^ltar  to  Mercury. 

34.  CADENET, 

35.  CAHORS,  h't.     Porte  de  Diane. 

36.  CAVAILLOR,  I'aucluu.     Triumphal  arch. 

37.  FRFJUS,  Var.     Roman  aqueduct. 

1351.  L.'\NGRES,  //jw/r-J/arof'.     Roman  triumphal  arch. 

38.  .N'IMES,  GtirJ.     Arena,  exterior  view. 

39.  '•  "         Corridor,         '" 

40.  "  "         Maison  Carrie. 

1352.  "  '•  Font  du  gard,  uentral  arch. 

1353.  "  "  "  general  view  from  the  sou 

41.  ORANfJK,  Wiuclusf,    Triumphal  arch,  south  side, 

499.  PARIS,  Stint'.    Tliernia'. 

42.  POITIERS,  /'iVw;/*-:    Temple  of  St.  John. 

'35S-  RiEZ,  Baues-Alpti.     \tvvv(vie  Tcmaixa^,. 
4j.  SAINTES,  CharenU'InjhwiTt.  'Xi«.vc.vW\  «e^. 


46.  ^KiHT-KtUW ,  Botu/us-duHAone.     Triumphal  arch. 

47.  ••  "  Mausoleum. 
1356.  SANXAY,  Vifiinf.    Vaulted  entrance. 

44.  "  '•  Piscine. 

45. 


48.  VAIZON,  Vaticlusr.     Pagan  Tem|jie  used  as  a  chapel. 

49.  VIENNhl,  hire,    'remple  of  Augustus  and  of  Livi,  side  fa^de. 

50.  "  •'        iJitto,  south  fagade. 


ROMANESQUE    MONUMENTS 


AIFFRES.  DfuxShtrs.     Cross  in  the  cemc 
AlGUEVlVliS.  Loir^f-CAfr.     Abbey,  west  ^ 
AILLAS.  Girumfe.    Church,  west  from. 
AIMK.  Siivok.    St.  Martin's  cliurch    an'se 
MKVMJW.  DfHxSh'ffs.     Bridge!  ' 

Details  of  brid^ 
North  view  of  L.« 
AIX,  Bouthes-iiuRhSne.    Cloister  of  the  cathedra 

.<  ••  .•  X  „  ^1 

A  LET.  Aitiif.    Ruins  of  tlie  church,  south  side. 
AM  BOISE. /«.//^^-«'/Z*;«/v.     Church   St.-Denis-H 


the  nave. 
ANGERS,  Maine  tl- Loire. 


ANGOULfiME,  Charente. 


ARDEN  TES.  Indre. 
ARLES,  Bouches  du-Rh&ne. 


Cathedral,  west  fronj 

"  western  di 

iTefccture,  arcade 

"  detail 

Cathedral,  west 
nave, 
detail 
apse 

interiorof 
stone  crifl 
Cliurch.  doorway 
LA-.     o.  Trophime,  cl 


de  in 

ilj|fi 


St. 


Si 


1366. 
«367- 


west  corri Jor.J 
St.  Trophime,  cl 
west  doorway] 
St.  Tropin nie.  clq 
west  doorway! 
St.  Trophime,  cU 
south-east  vie 
St.   Trophime, 
and  capitals. 
St.  Trophime,  cl< 

capitals. 
St.    Trophime, 
and  fragmentsTl 
Church,  south  door. 
"  "  "       apse  and  transe] 

AULNAY,  Charente-Inferieure.    Church,  south 

•'        apse  I 


ANDRIEUX,  Calvados. 


66. 
67. 

68. 

69- 

7o. 
1368. 

^2. 

73- 
74- 

75- 
76. 
310. 
78. 
78. 
83. 
83- 

»35o- 
1801. 


AULNAY,  Chairnte-Inferieure.     Churcli,  western  front. 

"  "  "       carving     on     western 

doorway. 
"  "  "       right  doorway  of   the 

western  front. 
"  *•  "       sculpture    on    western 

door. 
"  *•  .       "       front  of  south  transept. 

"  "  "        door  of  transept. 

"  "  "       sculpture   on    south 

trai)se[)t. 
"  "  "        apse,  window. 

"  "  "        interior  of  nave. 

Cathedral,  main  porch. 
"         central  door. 
"         capital,  nave. 
"         nave  from  the  entrance. 
Cliurch  St.  Germain,  detail,  belfry. 
"       St.  Eus^be,  belfry. 
"       St.  Lazare,  rose-window. 
"  "  "  "  doorway. 

AVIGNON,  Vauctiisr.     Mus^e  cal vet,  capital. 
AVIT,  Chareiitflnprieurf.     Church,  west  doorway. 


AUTUN,  Saonr-etLoiie. 


AUXERRE,  Yoniit. 

l(  It 

AVALLON,       " 


>Uli) 

I 


90.  BASSAC,  Charentf.     Church,  belfry. 
77.  BAYEUX,  Calvados.     (Cathedral,  nave. 

91.  BEAULIEU,  Ctirrhe.     Church,  south  doorway. 

84.  BftG.^D.'VM,  Giroiide.     Church,  apse,  north  side. 
1831.  BII.r.OM, /^/v-(/c--A'W('.     Church,  St.  Cerneuf,  apse. 

85.  BLAZIMONT,  6Vrfl//,/V-.     Ancient  abbey,  faqade. 

86.  "  "  "  "       doorway. 

87.  BLOIS,  Loir-et-Chtr.     St.  Laumer,  piers  in  the  choir. 

88.  "  "  "  ca])itals  in  the  choir 
1517.  "  "  '•  passage  around  chot 
1369.  BOUGIVAL,  Sfinett-Oiie.     Church,  belfry. 

89.  BOURGES,   C//«-/-.      Cathedral,  north  door.    (Xlith  and  XV, 

centuries.)  I 

1439.  "  "  "  door,  south  porch.  ' 

1444.  "  "  "  south   dour,   right    hand 

statues. 
1448.  "  "  "  columns,  north  door. 

J370.  BRANTOME,  Dordognr.     Church,  apse  and  belfry. 
182S.  BRIONDE,  H.-Loirf.     Church,  St.  Julien.  apse. 

1829.  "  "  "        side  porch,  south. 

1830.  •'  "  "        intCTAOt  N\t-w . 


part  J 


q2.  C.\En,  Calvados.     CWtc\a,  Sv 


93-  CAEN,  Ctth»ados.     Abbaye-aux-Dames,  capital  in  nave. 

95.  CAHORS,  Zo/.     Cathedral,  nnrtli  doorway. 

96.  "  "  "  "  "        tympanum. 

97.  "  "  "  fragment,  capital  in  rose- window. 

98.  CASTEIL,  I^reneet-Or.    Ancient  monastery  of  St.-Martii 

Canigon,  side  of  the  apse. 

99.  "  "  Ditto,  nave,  from  the  entrance. 

100.  "  "  "         "        "      "    choir. 

101.  "  "  P.Trish  churcl). 

102.  CAVAILI.ON,  Vauclusr.    Cloister  adjoining  the  church. 

1808.  CH.ADEN.AC,  Indre.    Church,  west  doorway. 

1809.  "  "  •'  '•  "  left  hand  part. 
1373.  CHANDENIER?, /VttA-A>r-w.     Churcli.  crypt.  ~ 

109.  CHARLIEU,  Zc/rr.     Church,  west  doorway. 

1 10.  "  "  "  "     ]iait  of. 

1375.  CHARTRES,  E.-et-L.     Cathedral,  west  doorway. 
799.  "  "  *'  "     large  figures. 

1376.  "  "  "  central   door,  statues 

columns. 
305.  "  "  "  west  front. 

105.  CHATE.MJNEUF,  CharenU.    Church,  west  doorway. 

106.  "  ••  "  "    part  of. 

107.  CHATELMONTAGNE.  v*//j>r.    "         north-west  view. 

108.  '•  "        "         apse. 

1378.  CHEMILLE, /«</'/•-*•/ ZfiVr.       Notre-Dame,    view    lookini 

towards  apse, 

1379.  CHERENG,  yVo/'d'.     Hapiisiry  in  church.  

1823.  CLERMONT-FERRAND, Av-^<r-Z><J>w<-.  Church, Notre  Dame 

du  Port.  apse. 

1824.  "  "  "  "    interior  of  choir. 

1825.  "  "  "  "   door, south  ^ 

111.  QVXi'^X,  Sa6ne-et- Loire.     Romanesque  house. 

112.  "  "  Abbey,  entrance. 
136.  COGNAC,  Charente.     Church,  St.-Leger,    west   front,    arc 

central  door. 

113.  CONQUES,  .^rwrcw.    Church,  west  doorway. 

1 14.  "  "  "         south  front  and  tomb. 

115.  CUNAULT,  J/tf/wf-^Z-i^w.    Church,  belfiy. 


tins 


116.  DAX,  Zawr/irj.    Church,  St. -Paul,  apse. 

117.  DINAN,  CVJ/fW«-j(Vb^</.    Church,  St.-Sauveur,  west  front  (3 

and  XV.  centunes), 

118.  "  «  '•        north  front. 


/i5.  EBREUIL, /*///"<?»•.  "       ■Roxv\v'»(«.\. N\e,-« . 

120.  £CHK BR UNE.  QhartnUh\iir\turt^.   eVMxt\N,N.«.vVi^ 

U.  ECHILLAIS, 


122.  ECOYEUX,  CharenU-Inferieure.     Church,  fortified  south-west 

front. 

1805.  ECURAT,  Charente  Inferieure.    Church,  arcade,  west  front. 

1380.  ELNE,  PyrSn^es-Orientaks.    Piers,  cloister. 

1372.         "  "  Cloister,  general  view. 

1381.  «  "  Statue  in  cloister. 

1382.  EMBURN,  Hauies-..tpes.    North  porch,  left  side. 

1383.  '«  "  «<      base. 

1384.  "  "  front,  north  side 

123.  ESUANDES,  C*«r<f«/'if-/«/i^.    Fortified  church  doorway. 

124.  "  "  North-west  view. 

1385.  EVRON.  Mayenne.    Church,  side  doorway. 

1386.  FALAISE,  Oriie.    Ch&teau,  north  side. 

1387.  '•  "  "         interior. 

126.  Y'EHIOVK,  Charente-In/Srieure.    Church,  west  doorway. 

127.  "  "  "       belfry,  south  side. 

128.  "  "  "        north-west  view. 

129.  "  "  "       lantern. 

1388.  FO NTEVRAULT,  Maine-et-Loire.   Monument, Tour  d'EvrauIt. 
1762.  FONTGOMBAULT,  Indre.    Abbey  church,  apse. 

1779.  "  "  "  "       doorway. 

1389.  GANAGOBIE,  Basse-Alpes.     Church,  west  doorway. 

1390.  "  "  "  "  "       tympanum. 

1806.  GARGILESSE,  Deux-Shires.     Crypt. 

1391.  GISORS,  Eure.    Donjon. 

1392.  GKK^WAJ^,  Seine-Inferietire.     Ancient  abbey. 

1393.  GRENOBLE, /f^^'.    Church, St.-Laurent,  crypt. 

130.  HAGETMAU,  Laudes.     Church,  interior  of  the  crypt. 

131.  "  "  "         capitals  of  crypt. 

1807.  ILE  BOUCHARD,  (L') /«<jV<'.,r/.Z<«y<'.   Chapel  of  St.-L6onard, 

rhoir. 

1826.  ISSOIRE,  A)'-</<r-Z>^»i<'.     Church  of  St.-Paul,  apse. 

1827.  "  "  "  "  interior  of  choir. 

133.  JAZENEUIL   Vienne.     Church,  west  front. 

134.  "  "  "         apse  (details). 

135.  "  "  "         apse. 

1394.  JUMlfiGES,  S.-Infer.    Abbey,  west   front. 

132.  "  "  "  south  front. 

1395.  "  "  "  nave  aud\o'««.^-a!^,'^<=>-v'^, 

1396.  "  Seine- Infirieure.  ^?tN<t,c«».VtvJS.Vi'««^- 
1360.  "                            "  MiNiei^cVovc^wOLce^^ 


8 


1543-  LANGRF.S,  HaulrMame. 


U73- 
1410. 

«o3- 
104. 
141. 

137- 
138. 

>39- 
140. 

142. 

'43- 
144. 
968. 
1804. 
119. 
150. 

»S'- 

'53- 
186. 
187. 
189. 
1 88. 
184. 
185. 

US- 
146. 

1398. 

1399- 
»43- 
244. 
148. 

1400. 

1401. 


Cathcfiral,  pnssnge  arounrl  cht 
north  side. 

"  "  Cathedral,  souih  aisle. 

"  "  "  frieze   «nd   coluinr 

choir  corridor. 
L.\  CHARIT£.SUR-L01RE,  .V/A'«r.     Church,  belfry. 

"  "  Capital  m  nave, 

I.A   LANDE   1)E   CUBZAC.  Gironde.     Church,  south 

tympanum  of  door. 
L.ANLEFF,  CStei-du-Nord.     Circular  church,  exterior. 
"  "  *'  interior. 

l.AON,  Aime.     Templars'  oratory,  entrance  side. 

"  "  "  south  siile.  

LARGF.N TIRRK,  Ar.lhhc     Chapel  of  St.  Joht),  north  stdeT 
L.VS.AUVE,  Giniii./f.     .Abbey,  cipitals. 

•*  "         I'iers  and  columns  of  choir. 

l..AVARI)IN,  Lptrr-fl  Chrr.     Church,  general  view. 
LE  DOLI  H  KT,  Chitmilr  Injenrurr.     Church,  arcade  of  fa 
LE  DO  RAT,  H  -V'leniir.     Church,  north-west  view. 
LE  MANS,  Sarthe,     Cathedral,  south  doorway. 

"  "  "  fragment  of  right-hand  doo 

''  "  "  nave,  taken  from  entrance. 

"  "  "  north  aisle. 

LE  PUY.  IlauU-Loirt,     Cathedral,  capita]. 


ir. 


"  "  "        the  Pope's  door. 

"  "  "         north  view. 

"  "  "        cloister. 

LESCURE,  Tarn.     Church,  general  view,  north-west. 

"  "  "         west  doorway. 

LE  THOR.  I'lturfiisr.     Church,  south  front. 
LKTIIORONET.  yar.     Abbey,  cloister. 

"  "       exterior  of  cloister. 

"  "  "       interior  of  cloister. 

LOCHES,  I  mire-el- Loirt.     Church,  .Saint-Ours,  west  doorw^ 
LYON,  Rhone.     Cailicdral,  facade  of  the  Choristers'  school. 
"  "         Si.  Paul's,  north-west  view. 


1402.  M.AGUELONE,  Herault.     St.  Peter's,  west  doorway. 

1403.  "  "                     "          doorway  (fragment). 
1799.  MAILLEZAIS,  I'end/e.     Church,  arch  of  the  central  door. 

154.  }A. \KQV.V OL,  P\rrnees- Or.     Abbey,  door. 

149.   MARS-SUR  .M.LIEK,  Nihire.     Church,  interior  of  the  nai 

1404.  MARSEILLE,  Bouches-iiu- Rhone.     Eglise  de  la   Major,  soult 

\\t« .  


164.  MELLE,  Deux-Shires.     St.  Hilaire,  north  door. 
1474.        "  "  "'         windows. 

165.  "  "  St.  Peter's,  south  view. 

166.  "  "  "  apse,  east  side. 

167.  "  "  "  "    north  side. 

168.  MEILLERS,  Allier.     Church,  west  doorway. 

1406.  MOIRAX,  Lot-et-Garonne.     Church,  west  front. 

158.  MOISSAC,  Tarn-et- Garonne.     Cloister,  general  view. 

157.  MONCONTOUR,  Deux-Sivres.     Donjon,  north-west  side. 

156.  MONDOUBLEAU,  Z<7J>-^/-C:A<-r.     Leaning  tower. 
1833.  MONTIQUY,  Lnir-et-Cher.     Ancient  doorway. 
1832.   MONTFERRAND.  Puy-de-DSme.     Romanesque  house. 

159.  MONTMAJOUR.  ^.-rt'«-.^^^«<f.     Cloister  and  donjon. 

i6o.  "  "  "       and  interior  of  donjon. 

161.  "  "  St.  Trophime,  interior. 

1407.  MONT-SAINT-MICHEL,  Manche.    Crypte  (de  I'Aquilon),  left 

side. 

1408.  "  "  "  Crypte    (de    I'Aquilon) 

stairway  and  columns. 

162.  MO  U  LIS,  Gironde.     Church,  bay  of  choir. 

169.  N  RVERS.  A^A/r^-.     St.  Etienne,  apse. 

1802.  NIEUIL-SUR-L'AUTISE,  Vendet.     Church,  nave  and  barrel- 
vault. 

170.  OLORON,  B.  Pyrenees.     St.  Mary's,  doorway. 

171.  OUISTREHAM,  Ca/r'a^M.     Church,  northwest  view. 

1409.  "  "  "        apse  and  belfry. 

155.  PARAY-LE-MONIAL,  &<?V-^/-Z/7/r^.     Church,  apse. 

176.  PARIS,  Seine.     Si.-Julien-le-Pauvre.     Piers. 

1374.         "  "  •'  North  aisle  and  nave. 

173.  PARTHENAY,  Deux-Shires.     Ancient   church,    Notre-Dame- 

de-la-Couldre.     Front. 

172.  "  "  Ditto.  Doorway. 

174.  "  "  "      General  view,  southwest. 

175.  "  "  "      Part  of  the  west  doorway. 

141 1.  PERIGUEUX,  Z>orrt(o;g/;^.     Cathedral,  northeast  view. 

1412.  "  "  "         southeast       " 

1413-  "  "  "        apsidal  chapel  and  large 

pier  of  choir. 
1414.  "  "  "        cupolas,  from  the  belfiv. 

177.  PERRECY-LES-FORGES,  5.Nf/-i^/r^.     Church  doorway. 

178.  PETIT-PALAIS,  G/w/^/f.     Church,  west  front. 

1793.  PLASSAC,  Charente.  "  " 

1794.  "  "         Belfry,  south  side. 

179.  POITIERS,  Vienne.     N oXte-DaiRft-\a-C.-ta.^eL«:,  ixwN\v«t^v -»n«.- 


to 


i8j.  pons,  Char  Infer.     Porte  de  I'HApiul,  coverecl  pas 


.798. 
«83. 


south  front. 
Kquare  lower. 


1796.   PONT-L'ABBE,  C*a/y/»/!r-////?*7>*r.'      Church,  small   eiij 
right. 
180.   V9.^\5\\AM,IndrfetLoire.     Church,  side  of  the  apse. 
«8«.  "  •'  "       inlerior  of  the  navi 


1 90.  Q  U 1 M  P  F.  R  L  E,  Fintslhr. 

191.  •<  " 
1518. 


Circular  church  exterior, 
interior. 
"  apse. 


1415.  REIMS,  Afariie.     St.-Rcmy,  cnpiials  in  the  nave. 

192.  RfiTAUD,  Charentf  Infirieure.     Church,  apse. 

193.  RIOl'X. 
1797.  RIVIERE, /W/r*-/ Zo;'^.  "         nave  and  d< 

1416.  ROM  ANS.  Z?/-(J///<?.     S.aint  Bernard,  stniues  and  coluiui 

194.  ROULLET,  Chaiente.     Church,  northwest  view. 
1822.  ROYAT, /'//>-//«' ZJfJwc.  "      apse. 


195.  SAINTAIGNAN,  Loir-rl-Cher. 

196.  " 

197.  SAINT-AMAND-DE-BOIXE,  Charenlt. 


Church,  capital  in  choir, 


198.         "  "  " 

203.  SAINT-BENOIST-SURLOIRE,  Ltiret 
aoo.  "  "         "  " 

301.  "  •'  "  " 


199. 
304. 


Cliurch,  north 

vie 

"         north 

Sep 

Church,  south 

"      si« 

north. 

"         Church, 

9ade. 

"         Church,  coluin 

porch. 
"         Churcli,  apse. 
"  "       colli 

choir. 

"         Ciiiirch,  cap 

COMMINCES,     II. -Gat 

Cld 

H.  -  Gar 

Cloister  (another  v 

H.  ■  Gar 

Cloister  (^H 

1419-  SAINTDONNAT,  /?/«J/w.     Chapel  ami  belfry.  ^M 

207.  SAINT-KSrhPIlE,   C/iareii/r.     Church,  bclfrv  and  aps" 

1420.  .SAINr-t;AUR\E\.,  /Jouf/ifs-ilii  Kiioiit.    eWtV\,*e5,t. dooi 

an.  SAiNT-GAUDKNS,  ii.iuir-Gaioinit.  "    •5«imjJ(\-4 

10.  SAINT-GESEROVX,   D<-ux-Sevr«. 


1417. 
205. 

1418. 

206, 


SAINT  -  BERTRAND  -  DE 


south 
sidH 

p^ 

oluin 

pse. 
oium 


3o8. 

'     217. 

I 

I     218. 

I    209. 

'  1422. 

213. 

I 

214. 
212. 
316. 

224. 
225. 
219. 

220 


223. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
222. 
229. 

230. 

1501. 

231. 

1423 

1424 

238. 

1648. 

'35- 
236. 
237' 
239- 


SAINT-GENOUX,  Indre.     Church,  bay  in  nave. 
SAINT-GEORGES- DE-BOSCHERVILLE,   Seine  -  TnfeF. 

Cinirch,  west  front. 

«  "  "  Seine  -  Infer. 

Old  abbey,  ajise  and  belfry. 

"  «  "  Seine -Infer. 

Old  abbey,  interior  of  nave, 

SAINT-GILLES,   Gar,i.     Chunli  doorway. 

"  "         Romanesque  dwelling. 

SAINT-GUILHEM-LE-DF.SKRT,  Heniult.     Front    of    the 

marble  altar. 
'•  "  "  "  "  Decorations  of 

the  old  cloister. 
I'iiurcli,  west 


SA I N  T- J  O  U I N  D  K-  M  A  R  N  ES,    Deux-Sh>res. 

doorway. 
SAINT-LEU-D'ESSERENT,  Oise. 


porch. 
SAINT-LIZIER,  An^ge. 


Church,  iriforium. 

"        vaulted  from  over 


SAINT-  MICHEL 


L 


Cloister,  adjoining  the  church. 
'  "  "  "      "  north  side. 

D'KNTRAIGUES,    Charente.     Circular 

church. 
Circular 
church,  interior. 
SAIN  r-NEC  TA  I  RK,  Puv-de-DSme.     Church,  apse. 
SAINT-rAPOUl.,  .4wl,'.     Cloister,  adjoining  church. 
SAINl-PAUL-DE-VARAX,  Ain.     West  front  (base  of). 
SAINT-SATURNIN.  Pn\-,le-D<mc.     Church  apse. 
S.\IN  I'-YRIEX,  Haute- l^tenne.     Church,  itUeriorand  transept. 
SAI  NT-REMY.  B.duR.     Cloister  of  the  old  priory. 
SAINTES,    Charente  -  Infericure.     Saintc  -  Marie  -  aux  -  Dames, 

north-west  view. 
"  "  Sainte-Eutrope,  north  front. 

"  "  nave   taken 

from  entrance. 
"  "  "  capital  in  the 

nave. 
'•  "  "  capital  in  the 

nave. 
8ECQUEVILLE,   Calvcuios.     Church,  south  front. 
SEI.LES-SURCHER,  Loiret-Cher.     Church,  apse. 

"         "  "     "  "  "      (part  of). 

SERABONE,  Pyrenees-Orientales.     Old  abbey,  south  view. 
SENS.  C'athedral.     Passage  around  choir  and  staircase. 
SERABONE,  Pyr.-Or.     Old  abbey,  north  door. 

"  Pyrimes-Orientales.    Old  abbey,  interior  of  crypt. 

"  Old  abbey,  capitals  in  crypt. 

SUROfeRES,  Deux-Shires.     Church,  west  front,  (before  resto- 
ration). 


I 


144*    SURC.flkKS,   DfHJ:  Sh<ret 


TA RASCOX,  liouthfsdu-RhoHf. 

way. 
'I'HAOM,  Cah'iidoi.     Church,  soutli  west  view. 

"  "  belfry. 

THIERS.   Fm  de-DAmf.     Sl.-G«?iics.  south  transept. 
TH I  L-CH.\fKI,.  Ci>U  d'Or.     Church,  .loorw.iy. 
I'OULOUSE,  Hault-Garonnf.     Saint-Scmiii,  north- 

"  "  '•  general  view. 

front. 
"  belfry  :ia( 

"  apse. 

••  t.  tt 

TRl'YKS.  IndreftLotrf.     Church.  Iwlfry. 
TU l.LK,   CorrHf      Chaj)ter  House. 

VAIZON,    Vautlusf.     Church,  ap.se  and  belfry. 
"        south  from. 
Cloister. 

Church  and  cloister,  north  front. 
V.AI.t  AliKERK,  Haute  Garonitf.  Church,  doorway. 
YEN  l)(  )M  K,  L.-et  Chtr.     Church  of  the  Trinity,  belftj 

Hcrh« 

belfry, 
VER,   Calvados.     Church,  l>clfry. 
VEZEL.AY     Voniu.     Old  abbey,  |iriiicipal  ra<;ade. 
"  •'  "  north  front. 


h^ 
■elfiy. 

I 


nave  fioui  entranrc. 

"       "     choir, 
entrance,  right  hand 

lelt 
ca]iitals  of  the  porch, 
capital  in  side  chapel] 

"       in  the  nave.wi 
with  figures, 
north  aisle, 
door  and  nave. 

cloister,  ndjoiniDg  oil 
bases  of  columns  in 


capital  in  the  nave. 
VIGNORV.  Haule-Marnf.     Church,  interior  cif  ihe  nave.i 
VllJ.KFRANCHK.  Pyrm^esOrientaUs.     Church,  dc 
VU  U  V  \  NT.    Vtniit.    0\wt\\,  y,i>.Vi\c  o<  wovUv  transept 


GOTHIC. 

XIIIth  Century  and  Beginning  of  the  XIVth. 


AMBRONAY,  ^/«. 
AMIKNS,  Somme. 


V 


372. 

273- 
1429. 

1430. 

1766    "     « 

143' 

1432.  "  " 

1727. 
.  -274.  Al'XKRRE.  Yontu. 

275. 

276. 

•78. 

279. 

280.  "  " 

281.  •'  " 

282.  "  " 
283. 

284  "  " 

285.  •'  " 

277. 


Church,  doorway. 
Cathedral,  west  front. 

"    doorway,  side-post  of  right 
door. 
'•        door  of  south  transept. 
"         tympanum  of  south  doorway. 
"         nave,  from  the  eiuranre. 
"  '•  "        choir. 

"        central  door  (right  hand  side). 

front,XIIlthan<l  XIVth  centuries 
left  hand  doorway. 
"         west  front,  central  doorway. 
"         details  of  sculpture. 


fortifications. 


«43t 

'■V35 
287. 

1436. 

289. 

288. 

290. 

.438. 

291. 

»443- 
292. 
1440. 
144 1. 
1447. 
293 
1449- 
«4S°- 
145'- 
1445- 


BAYEAUX,  Calvados.     Cathedral,  general  view  from  apse. 
BEAUVAIS,  Om.  "  nave. 

BKRNIERftS,  Cahiti/os.     Church,  belfry  and  north  front. 
BLOIS,  I^ir-ftCher.     Saiiit-Laumer,  nave. 

"  "  Chdteau,  interior  (Salle  des  Etats-Gene-J 

raux). 
BORDEAUX,  Girotidf.    Cathedral,  tympanumof  the  royal  door.l 


BOURGES.  Clur. 


south  front. 

south  doorway  (right  side). 

west  doorway. 


"  "  central   door. 

"  "  interior  of  crypt.  

Cathedral,  tympanum  of  right  hand  door  off  front. 

"  '•  "  central 

"         lintel  •'        " 

gable  "        " 
"        nave,  from  entrance. 


J 


14 


l*«l 


l« 


^99 
»97- 
398. 

299 

300. 

•75*- 
301. 
301. 
303 

304- 
«377- 

M54 

'454- 

1662. 

306. 

'4SS 

US6. 
S07. 
308. 

309- 
■4S8- 
3'i' 
3>2- 
8.3. 

3«4 

3'5- 
3>6. 


r AR(^\SSON\K.  .4ir^A     The  city. gentrnil 

BarliicAii  and  fort 
The  city,    (lour 

Tour  ilu  Tr^ 
Chlielet  an.l  Toi 
•*  "  I'l'c  city    cUitiletJ 

I  Porte  tie  I'Ainl 
CHALONS  SUR-M  A RNE.  A/amr.      Bdf.v 


naw 


CHAMPAGNE,  Stint  tl-Chse,  Church,  interior o| 

■•      south  aisl. 
CHARTRES.  EurtftLem.      Cathedral,     nt 

vie 
"     nonhi 
"    north  u«^ 

CHALONS  SURMARNE.    Cathcrhal.  nori 

"  nav«.  „ 

COUBANCKS,  Cathedral.     Passage  way  of  choi 
CHARTRES,  F.urt-tt  Lair.     Porte  Guillaimir^ 
"  "  Cathciral.  stati 

way. 

"  Ortiamented  coll 

CLUNY.  SaoHt-tl-Loirf.     Old  palace  of  the  Popi 
COUCY.  Aistif.     Cliate.ui.  dopjoii  and  angle 

"  "  "         donjon. 

COUTANCE.  vl/dw.-A*'.     Ca1hcdr.1l,  ^vesi  fronl 
CREPY-EN-VALOIS.  Oise.    Saint-Thomas   msi 

mterK 


11  aisii 
n(^fe| 

thlH 
h  U«B 

»| 

f  choj 

1 

olflf 
Pop. 


DIJON,  CJte-ii'Or.      Notrc-Dame,  interior  of  the 
DORMANS.  ^tfrn--.       Church,  belfry. 
"  "  "       choir. 


317.  KVRON.  yl/(?)r///»r     Chapelle  Saint-Cr^pin. 

1460.  VV.CWW,  Seinf-/ii/i''rifurt.     Abbey,  nave. 

318.  I- K l< K I  !•  R i:S,  Zo/r*-/.     Church,  interior  of  cl: 

319.  FONi  !■  Rt)IDE,  Autif.     Old  .ibbey,  general  ■ 

320.  ■'  "        Interior  of  one  of  p4i 

321.  OONESSE,  SeitU'tl-Oiif.     Church,  interior  ofi 


322. 
^62. 


J, AON,  Aisttf.  Catheilral,  west  front. 
"             "  "        apse. 

"  "         belfry. 

"  "  rose  window. 


3»4. 

1461. 

326, 

327- 
'463- 

3^8. 
1464. 

294. 

295- 

329- 
33°- 
147. 

33»- 

33^- 

334- 

335- 
1465. 

1466. 

1468. 

1469. 

«470- 

I47J- 

1472- 

H7S- 
1476. 

>477- 

336. 
337- 


«S 


A 


LAON,  Aisnf.     Cathedral,  interior  of  nave. 

"  '•  ••         gallery  of  the  Triforium. 

(north  side) 
"  "  "         cloister. 

"  "  "         ancient  Bishopric. 

LANGRUNE,  Calvados.     Church,  belfry  and  apse. 
l.AVAL,  Mayenne.     Chateau. 
LE  BOURCjET,  Savoie.     Church,  bas  relief  in  the  choir:  Les 

Saintes  Femmes  au  tombeau. 
"  "  Cliurch,  bas-relief  in  the  choir :  La 

Benediction  des  Pains. 
LE   MANS,  Sarihe.     Cathedral,  apse. 

•'  '•  "        passage-way  of  choir. 

LISIEUX,  Cahados.     Church,  front  tower. 
"  "  Saint- Pierre,  nave. 

MANTES,  Seine-et-Oisf.     Notre-Dame,  interior,  from  the  choir.| 
Mf:ZY-MOULINS,  Aisue.     Church,  south  front. 
MONTlflRENDER.  Afanu.     Church  choir. 
MONT-SAINT-MICIiEL,  Manche.     Cloister. 


"  north  walk. 

"  south  walk. 

II  II 

"  exterior  of  cloister. 

*'  Salle  des  Chevaliers,  the] 

great  fire-places. 
"  Refectory. 

"  details  of  cloister. 

"  angle  columns  and  but- 

tresses. 
Church,  belfry  and  soutls  front. 
"     interior  of  nave. 


M 


MOUZON,  Ardennes. 


341.  NEVERS,  iViw/r.     Cathedral,  capital  in  nave. 

338.  NORREY,  Calvados.     Church,  north  door. 

339.  "  '■  "        interior  of  nave. 

340.  "  "  "        detail  from  choir. 
333.  NOYON,  Oise.     Cathedral,  west  front. 

343.  "  "  "         apse. 

342.  O'^rVW^T.,  Basses-Pyrlnies.    Tour  de  Moncade, 


347- 
344- 

1478. 

1758. 
409. 


PAILLY,  Oise.  Church,  south  side. 

P.ARIS,  Seine.  Cathedral,  the  main  portal,  right  hand  entrance. 

"           "  '■          west  doorway. 

"           "  "          general  view,  south-west. 

"  "          door  of  the  south  transf^V. 


I 

» 


i6 


1559.  PARIS.  .^'«fr.     Cathetlral,  gargojic  on  th4 
34S  "  '■  "  cour  du  chapiti 

346-         "  '-  '•  capital  in  nave. 

348.  POiriF.RS,  /*if//i»r     Catliedral.  interior  of  tt)( 
349  "  "  "  choir  an<l  ai* 

350.  PROVINS.  Snnr-^Marme.     Porte  Saini-J^ 

■479  ■■  "  Donjon. 

35«-  QUIMPF.R. //>»«/^r.     CaUiedral,  west  fro 
35^  '•  "  "  belfry, 

353.  "  "  ••  nave  ft 

1437.  RAMPJI,LON,^Sir/«r»'/-itf<T/wA     Church. 
1480.   RKIMS,  iVrtr/i^.     Cathedral,  west  front. 
'48'-  ■■  "  west  doorway,^ 

'482.         ■'  "  statues  on   we^^ 

entrance. 
'483-        "  "  statues  on  west  d< 

entrance,     ^h 
"484.  interior  of  wea^l 

mR.";.         "  "  "  centra]  porchJnS 

•486.         "  "  "  doorway,  north  W 

•487.  "  "  doorway  of  a^k 

hand).  ^ 

'488.  '  "  ••  figures  on  south  ti 

'489.         "  "  "  figures  on  rose  win 

sept. 
'49°-         "  "  "  buttresses,  anil^ 

the  apse.        ^H 
•49'-         "  nave,  from  the m 

'49^-         "  "  "  ch< 

'493  "  "  "  columns  of  transep 

'494-         "  "  capitals  and  colutn 

aisle.  ^hJ 

'495-  Saint-Reiny,  triforium.         ^^k 

'497-         "  "         Houscof  the  iiiusici.ins,  riieS 

354.   ROU F.N,  &•/«<•- ///A-'/vW/r/-.    Cathedral,  capitals  a 

355-         "  "  "         aisle. 

35^'  "  "  "         westentr* 

entranc 
•726.  '•  "  "         nave.froi 


I  <»-•-"  1 


SA1N1 


DENIS,  Seine.     Abbey  church,  north 

side 
apse; 
"  "  choir 


17 

364.  SAINT-fiMILION,  Gironde.     Cloister  of  church,  interior  of. 

365.  SAINT-GERMAIN,  ■Si-»V-<r/-<?w.     Chateau,  fireplace. 

366.  SAINT-JULIEN-DU-SAULT,  Yonnt.  Church,  north  doorway. 

1498.  SAINT-LO,  iWawAr.     Notre-Dame,  west  front. 

^367.  SAINT-POL-DE-LEON,  i^/«j/^<r.    Cathedral,  west  front. 

368.  "  "  "         interior  of  nave. 

369.  '•  figlise  du  Kreizher,  belifry. 

370.  SAINT-PfeRE-SOUS-VfiZELAY,   Yonne.     Church,  fagade. 
358.  "  "         porch. 

372.  SAINT-FIERRE-D'OLORON,  C^anrwA-Vw/      Lanterne   des 

morts. 

373.  SAINT-PIERRE-SUR-DIVES,  Calvados.     Church,  pavement 

of  the  choir. 

1499.  SfiEZ,  Orne.     Cathedral,  right  hand  entrance  of  fa9ade. 

1500.  "  "  "        part  of  the  nave. 

371.  SEMUR,G?/<f-(/'<>.    Church,  capital  in  nave. 

1502.  SENS,  Yonne.     Cathedral,  central  doorway. 

1503.  "  "  "  "  right  hand  entrance. 

1504.  "  "  "  nave,  from  the  entrance. 
1645.       "          "                 "         rose-window  of  south  transept. 

1506.  "  "  Synodal  hall,  west  side. 

1507.  "  "                   "             south  side. 

1508.  "  "                   "             gable  end. 

1509.  "  "                   "             west  side  ground  floor  used  for 

museum. 
1/  1644.      "  *'  Cathedral,  west  front. 

377.  TAVERNY,  &'/W-(r/-6?/V.     Church,  interior  of  nave, 
1511.  TOURS, ///d'>r-<r/-Z.     Cathedral,  central  doorway. 

379.  "  "  "  nave,  from  choir. 

378.  "  "  "  south  aisle. 
t^  1512.  TROVES,  Aube.     Cathedral,  west  front. 

1788.  "             "                 "         west  entrance. 

1515.  ■        "            "                "        bell  turret  and  gargoyle. 

1513.  "  "                 "         nave,  from  entrance. 

1514.  "  "                 "          nave  and  south  aisle. 
376.  TULLE,  Corr>ze.  Cathedral,  cloister. 

.     380.  VANNES,  Morbihan.    Cathedral,  west  front. 

382.  VERDUN,  Mens,:    Cathedral,  cloister  (walk). 
381.  VERMENTON,  Yonne.     Church,  west  doorway. 

383.  VERNOUILLET,  S.-et.O.     Church,  southwest  view. 

384.  "  "  fl^he  of  bell  tower. 

385.  "  "  south  doorway. 

386.  "  "  interior  of  aa-M*.. 


N 


i8 


XIVth   Century   and   Bcoinniv 


.T,    or 


387    ABONDANCE.  ffauU  Lvfr. 

1519.  AIGUES-MORTES,  Gard. 

1520.  "  •• 

1521.  "  - 


Cloister,  VIC 

ForiificaiioHs, 


Pa 


'5*3 
1524 


"  i 

*:        :         "    di" 

4(  U  .. 

388.  \\\GSOti,  VautlMe.     Ancient  fortifications. 

389.  BAYONNE,  A  .ft'/wi/w.    Cathedral,  west 

1528.  HAZAS,  Giroudt.    Church,  fai^adr. 

1529.  V,V.\\\Ik\<Vi,  Miiinc-et-Loire.     Clmrch,  vresi 

1530.  liF.RGUF.S.  AVW     Bellry. 

390.  BORDEAUX,  6rV/-(>«rfJ-.     Cathedral,  soutin 
.?9'-  "  ■'  "         apse  e 
392'                *'                     ••  "         north 
.S93                 "                     "                      "         «ov»er.  Pev 
395.  BONACiUIL,  Zo/W-G'tfr.      Chiteau,  view  frc 
394.                  "                  "                       "  .•    j 

1531.  BRESSUIRE,  Dfux-Sh-res.       Chateau,  mil 

court. 


1532.  CAEN,  Cd/r'tf/zfef.     Saint-Pierre,  south  dooriri 
396.   CARCASSONNK,  .'/tt^/f.     The  city,   with 

facade.  ^^ 

•533-  "  "  "  fortificatioS 

the  cbob 
397-  '  '•  "         »ower. 

Tou( 
1534-   CHAI.ONS-SUR-MARNF,  .1/<7/w      Cathe 
399.   CHlNOfi,  /fidrfirf  /..     Cliitciu,  clock  towerj 
•535-  "  Chateau. 

"536-  CLISSOS,  /^'irc  //ifi'rifun.     Chateau,  from  tin 
>S37-  CORDES.  Tar/i.     H6tel-de-Ville,  maison  diii 


e  cbah 
te^^l 


\>IV.PPE,  S.'ine  Infir.     Chiteau,  west  sid«. 

"  '•         donjon,  souti 


400.   EVRON,  Afayentif.     Church,  columns  in  choir. 


1540.  GISORS.  Eiirt.     Ancient  chdteau. 

1541.  GUfiKANlJK,  Z<;//v-/«/     Fortifications,  west  side. 

1542.  HAM,  SoHiHie.     Fortifications,  constable's  tower. 


398- 
1812. 
1810. 

401. 

402. 

IS4S 

403 

.''I546. 

«S47- 

404. 
•  '549- 

«sso- 

405- 
>774. 
'55'- 

1552- 
«555- 
1556. 

406. 


LA-CHAISK-IJIEU,  Hautr-lMire.     Cliurcli  and  cloister. 

LA  FKRTIvHERNARD,  Sarthe.     City  gateway,  entrance  side. 

LA  RtK'H  KI.LK,  Charfiite-Inferieure.      Donjon  Saint-Nicolas, 

soutli-east  side. 
LAON,  Aisnf.     Saint-Martin,  fai^ade. 

"  "         Utd  house. 

LIGNY,  Mfuse.      Tour  de  Luxembourg. 
LUNGI'ON  T,  Sfiiieet-Olse,  Church,  gateway. 
LYO.V.  Rhone.     Cathedral,  west  from. 

"  "  "  ••     porch,  enrichments. 


MEAUX,  Seine^t-Marne. 


Cathedral,  south  transept. 
"         west  front. 


"  "  "  nave. 

MONTH Lf;RY,  SfhieelOise.     Donjon 
MON  FRICHARD.  Imired-L.     Donjon,  east  side. 
MONT-SAINT-MICHEL.  vl/a«.-Ar     La   merveille,   and   stair- 
way to  the  abbey. 
"  "  South  view. 

*'  "  Approach. 

"  "  Covered      passage       and 

grand  staircase  to  chapel. 
.MURLAIX.  Finislht.     Fountain. 


'557  '^^^^^,  Aftiirthe  elM.     Pone  de  la  Graffe,  north  side. 

407.  NEVERS,  A'/<*7'r^.     Cathedral,  capital  of  the  nave. 

408.  "  "  "  frieze  of  north  doorway. 

1558.  OKTHEZ,  .fftfWrt^rfffrt-f.     Bridge. 


410. 
1560. 

411. 
1561. 
1562. 

4«3 
1S<'3- 
«72S- 
'565. 
,566. 

412. 


PIERREFONDS,  OUe. 


Ch&teau,  large  entrance  tower. 
"        entrance. 

north-west  front. 
'•        general  view. 

interior,  or  court. 
I*  i» 

statue  of  Charles  d'Orleans 
"        cha|>el. 
"        grand  gallery. 

front  of  belfry. 


1 


)NDS,  Oise.  Chilean,  staircase  of  honor. 

"  "'        interior  of  liall  in  ilonjo 

**  '•        fireplace,  grand  halJ. 

"  *■               "         donjon. 

*'  "        entrance  of  grand  hall. 

'•  "        the  Knights'  Hall. 
Vimnr.     Cathedral,  west  front. 

"  "         west  entrance. 

"  '•         tympanum  of  rentral  dooj 

Morbihan.  Chateau,  general  view. 


1574.  RAM  BUR  K,  Sommf.     Chdteau,  from  the  ditches. 

1575.  •'  "  "        north  side. 

1576.  "  '•  "        south-west. 

417.  RIONS.  Girontie.     Ch&teau,  city  gate. 

418.  ROUEN,  Sfine-InffrifUre,     Cathedral,  the  great  dool 


414. 

I'lKRRKFt 

4«5- 
•567- 
1568 
•569- 

il 

1* 

•570 
416. 

POITIKRS 

•57«- 

•• 

«S72 
«573- 

FONTIVY, 

4 


419. 

4JO. 
421. 
4»a. 

423- 

»S77 

424. 

4*5- 

>578- 

426. 

1811. 
«S79- 

374 

375- 
4*7- 
428. 

M59- 


south  transejit.  

"  door  of  south  trans 

"  tower. 

"  doorway.  Rue  ( 

maine. 
'•      facade,  the  Chapter  M 
"      library  doors. 
Saint-Ouen,  west  front. 

"  south  front  and  1 

"  details  of,  and  tra« 

'■  interior. 


'4 

erK 


SAUMUR.  SfaiiirrI  lA>ire.  CiiAteau. 
SAINT  SUI.riCEDK-FAVlfeRES.  Seine-ttO.     Church, 

doorw 
"  "  Church, 

terior  of  I 
"  "  Church, 

SAI NT-OM  ER.  Pas-df-Calais.     Saint-Bertin,  north  aisle. 
"  '•  "  east  side. 

"  «•  Notre- Dame,    nave    from 

trance. 


43«- 
429. 

430- 
1580. 

435- 
434- 

432- 


T  ARASCOri ,  Bi>ite/trst/u  Rhone.     ChSteau. 
TOUL,  Meurthf  df- Moselle.     Ancient  Cathedral,  cloister. 
TOULOUSE,  HdiiU-Garonne.  Hotel  Saint-Raymond. 
TRflGUIER,  CC>les-du-Nord.     Cloister. 


4 

•X. 

4 


VILLENEUVE-SUR-YONNE,  Yonne.    Porte  de  Joigny, 

"  Porte  de  Sen 

VINCENNES,  ^exnc.    \iotv^ot\,so\s.>5c\-t^\.N\t<N. 
VIIRfi,  Ille-et-Vilame.     \^ovv^q\x. 
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XVth  Century  and  Beginning  of  XVIth. 


1581.  ABBEVILLE,  Somme. 

1582. 

1583. 


1584. 

JSSS- 

•  43^- 

437- 

438- 

439- 
1586. 

440. 
1814. 

441. 

443- 

442. 
444- 
445- 
'S87 
446. 

447- 
1588. 
448. 
"433 
449- 
45^- 
4S3- 

.589. 
1590. 

«S9'- 
•592 

454- 
1544- 

286. 

458- 
456- 
463- 
1747 
457- 


Saint-Wuirrand,  west  doorway. 

'•  ••    side. 

Maison  de  Eran<,ois   ler,  general   view 

on  the  court. 
"  ••  sculptured 

doorway. 


0 
u 
(( 

w 


AIRE,  Pas-Je-Cahus.     Church,  belfry,  west  side. 
ALBI,  Tarn.     Cathedral,  ensemble,  west. 
"  '•  "  south  floorway. 

"  "  "  interior  of  tile  nave. 

"  "  "  "       choir. 

"  "  "  south-west  view  from  Bishopric. 

"  "  "  entrnnce,  from  Bishopiic. 

ALENCON,  Orne.     Notre-Uame,  grc^t  gable  on  west  front. 
AMBOISE,  Indre-et-Loire.     ChAteau,  front,  on  Loire,  before 

storatiun. 
"  "  "        front  on    Loire,  after 

storaiion. 
"        great  tower,  on  the  Loire. 
"  "     door  in  stairway. 

"        chapel,  south-east  view. 
"  "       south  side. 

"       front  of  chape). 

doorway  of  chapel. 
"        door  of  cliajiel. 
"        interior  of  chapel. 
Cathedral,  woodwork  uf  si.tIIs, 
"  "  "  details  of  the  choir. 

ARGENTAN,  Orne.     Church,  north  door. 

"  "        Saint-Germain,    window     of    the    south 

transept. 
ARQUES,  Seine- Inferieure.     Ciiurch,  souih  front. 
-ARRAS,  Pas  de -Calais.     HOtel  de  ville,  south  front. 
"  '•  "  principal  front. 

"  ^    "  "  "         withl 

AUTUN,  &!/'«<•-<■/-/.     Cathedral,  belfry  and  apse. 

"  "  "  "      north  front. 

AUXERRE,  Cathedral,  south  doorway. 
AVIGNON,  laudiise.     Saint  Pierre,  fa<,ade. 
AVIOTH.  Mrurtheet-M.     Church,  south-west  view. 
"  "  "        north-east  view. 

"  "  "        facade. 

"  "  Lanterne  des  morts. 


AMIENS,  Somme. 


22 


(»' 


«037- 

455- 

4  59- 

'  >94 

'5<J7- 

'  S95- 

"599 

«5')»- 

«593 
1742. 
460, 
462. 
464. 
46v 
466. 
467 
468, 
469. 
470. 
47". 
472. 
473- 
474- 

475- 
477- 
478. 

479- 
480. 
481. 
482. 

4«3- 

17^8. 
484. 

485- 
486. 

487- 
489. 

490. 


HAYEUX.  Cahados.     House. 
HF.AUMONT-LK-ROGER.  Eur<.     Cl.iu 
HKAUNK.  C>l<-J'Or.     Hopital,  general 
HKAL' VAIS,  (^z-.     Catlictlral,  noitli  vict^J 
"  lioorornui 

"  south  trans 

iJoor  of  soK 

"  view  ol  aps 

ilctail  of  door  < 
interior  of  cour 
BLA/IMONT.  Giromit.     Fortified  mill. 
BLOIS.  Loir-tiChtr.     Chateau,  ra9ac1e,  Louis 

"         facade  on  the 

"  "      Three  views, 

view  of  the 

Chlteau,  entrance,  lialcoiiy.  entabl 
'•         exterior  gallery. 

gallery  and  door  of  Loui 

"         two  columns  in  the  gallery. 
•'         bay  of  the  facade  aiul  doi 
"        stairway  turret. 
Loir-et-Clirr.     Clidteau.   stairway 
entablature. 
"  Chdteau,  small  staii  „_ 

Ch&teau,  fireplace  of  the  Salle  des  Gai 
"  "  the  salon  of  Loui 

Louis  XI I.'s  stud 
"  "      on  the  first  floor. 

11  (I  ii 


n  tue 

% 

cry. 
lonM 

ir^ij 


Louis  XIL's  fountain.  ^| 

Boos.  Stim-  Inf^rifutf      Bam  (of  Middle  .■Xgej 
BOURG.  Aiii.     Chapelle  du  Brou.  west  front 

"     doorWi 

"  interior  of  c 

"  "  rood  loft. 

"  •••  tomb 

Bouri 
"  "  tomb 

Bourgogr 

BOU  RGES,  Chfr.     Palais  de  Jaoqucs  CiKur,  so 

"  "     fa<;ade  anc^ 

doors  ai^ta 

stairwaj^ 

gallery. 

Cathedral,  door  of  the  crypt 

W\.jY.W,  Indrt-a-UKrc.    Sculptured  wooden  paij 


« 


nave. 
House  of  Queen  Bertha. 
Caiheilral,  cloister  from  choir. 
Loire-et-Cher.      Clidteau,  south- 
east view. 
"  Chdteau.  tower  ■ 

Amboise. 
"  ChSieau,     west' 

fa9ade,  bridge  on  tlie  Loire. 
Loire  et-Chfr.      Cliiteau,  south 
facade,  and  Court  of  Honor. 
Loirf-flChfr.      ChSteau,       en- 
trance and  drawbriiige. 
Loire-et-Chfr.      Chdteau,     bed- 
room. 
"  Chateau,    bed 

and  bits  of  carving. 
"  Chateau,  doors  and 

bits  of  sculpture, 
"  Chateau,  sub-base-' 

mcnt  and  pilaster  of  the  great  staircase. 
Loir  et- Chi-r.    Chateau,  Tour  dej 
Nini. 
CLERMONT,  Oise.     H^tel  .le  Ville. 
CLfiRV,  Loirft.     Notre- Dame,  south-west  front. 

"  "  "         doorway. 

"  "  "  north  front. 

"  "  "  interior  of  nave. 

'•  "  "  door  of  the  Sacristy. 

C'LUNY,  Saiiiu -el- Loire.     Fortifications,  Fabert  Tower. 
COM  M I  N  KS.  Noni.     Belfry,  from  the  soutli. 
COMPlftGNE,  Oise.     Hotel  de  Ville. 


5'3- 
5'4- 
5'5- 
5«6. 

517- 
S18. 

519. 
520. 

52'. 
1607. 


DIEPPE.  Seine- fn/. 
UIJON,  GUe-d'Or. 


DIVES-SUR-MER,  Calvados. 


St.-Jac(jues,  west  front. 
Ducal  Palace,  exterior  of  kitchen. 
'•  interior  of        " 

"  salle  des  tombeaux. 

"  the  great  chimney. 

"  tomb  of  Jean  s.ins   Terre  et 

Marguerite  de  Bourgogne. 
"  tomb  of  Pliili[)])e  le  Hardi. 

Church,  doorway. 


El',  .Seiiie-Iiiffrieure.  ".Ap.se  of  church. 
EVREUX,  Eure.     Cathe<ir.'(l,  north  transept. 

"  "         Episcopal  palace,  view  on  the  court. 

"  "  "  door  of  turret. 


=4 

523.  £VREUX,  Eure.     Episcopal  palace,  interior  of  salon. 
513.  "  "  "  "         dining^ 

1609.  •'         Cathedral,  window  of  choir.  XVtli  and  XV  IthcJ 


521  01  EN.  Loirtt.     Chiteau,  from  the  city. 

525.  "  "  '•        facade  on  court. 

526.  "  '•  *'       angle  tower. 
1614.         '•           '•                 "        turret. 

527.  GRACE.  CoUs-Ju  Nord.     Church,  northwest  view, 

528.  C.UfiRANDE, /^/r^-y/f/.     West  front. 

529.  GUERN,  Atorbihan.     Church,  west  side. 


961.   HARFLEUR.  Seine  Inffrieure.     Church,  clock  tower. 
1615.  HENNEBON.  j«i'»r-A"Art«.     Notre-Dame-du-Paradis.    north 

view. 


S30- 
S3'- 

S3» 
1618. 

533- 

534- 

S3S- 
1616. 

536- 

537- 

1617. 


JOSSELIN.  Morbihan. 


Ch&teau,  facade  and  bridge. 
Fagade  on  the  court. 
"  "       river. 

"      from  the  river. 
Doors,  windows  and  dormers. 
Interior  of  salon,  left  hand  side. 

right  ^m 

Fireplace  of  salon.  ^| 

Interior  of  library. 
Fireplace  in  one  of  the  bedrooroa. 
Ciiiteau,  tomb  de  Clisson. 


1080.  LANGEAIS,  Indre-ft-L.  .  Church  and  chateau,  general  vie 

1081.  "  "  Chateau,  fa(,-ade  on  court. 

1082.  "  '■  "      entrance  front,  from  the 

1815.  LA  FFRTK-BKRNARD,^rM<'.Nolre-Dame  des-Marais.i 

1816.  '•  '■  ••  balust 

of. 

1817.  •'  "       Timber  house. 

538.  LA.SSAY.  L.-rlC.     Chateau  du  Moulin,  west  view. 

539.  "  "  "  entrance  side. 

540.  L.AMBALLK,  CoUsdu  Nord.     St. -Martin,  organs. 

450.  I.ES  ANUELYS,  Awrf-.     Church,  norili  view. 

451.  "  ••         Carved  timber  house. 
1620.  \.Y.  FAOUET,  Morbihan.     Church,  west  front. 
1619.                 "                     •'  Rood  loft  in  carved  wood. 
16J1.  LKTRfirORf.  .V///<////r.     Tresbytery. 

1622.  "  "  Cliurch,  interior  from  the  door 

1623.  LIMOGES, //a///i'  //W/nf.     Ccthedral,  north  transept. 
162^,  "  "  "VVvt  V>\sVvo\>'i  wmb,  choir  pas 


t. 

ir  paa 

1 


S4S 
S46 

I   547 
K549 

■6-5 

1627 
1626. 
SS4 
5SS 
SS6 
557 
558 
559 
553 

J29, 


MEAUX,  S(iUf-et-Mariie.     Cathedral,  salle  capitulaire,  exterior! 

staircase  . 
M f:N IGOU'lTE,  Dfux  Shrfs.     View  from  the  chapel. 
MONTIVILLIERS.    Stinf-InfMeure.     Atjcient    abbey,    north 

doorway. 
Ancient   gallery. 
MONTREUII.-BELLAY,  .\{,unrft-Loire.     Cliiteau,  fa(;ade  on] 

the  court. 
"  Chateau,  tiie  chatelet. 

"  View  from  the  river. 

"  Interior  of  the  salon. 

N/^  NTES,  Loire- Jnfirieure.     ChAteau,  facade    on    the   court   of] 

honor. 
■'  "  Cathedral,  west  front. 

ChAteaii,  the  wells. 
NKVERS,  Nihire.    Cathedral,  north  front. 
"  "  "  south      " 

"  "  "  capital  in  the  nave. 

"  "  City  gate  (du  Croux). 

"  "  "  "  fireplace  in. 

NOTRE-DAME-DE-L'fiPINE.  Afarnc     Church,  west  front. 
"  "  "         the  nave. 

"  "  "       one    of  the  | 

aisles. 


530.  ORLftANS,  Loircl.     Cathedral,    west   front,   XlVth  and  XVth 

centuries. 
^67.  "  "  "  apse. 

13.  PARIS,  S-ine.     Musee  de  Cluny,  fagade  on  street. 

"  "  principal  fagade  with  wells. 

Musee  de  Chiny.  "  general  view. 

'•  la<,a(le  overlooking  the  gardens. 

staircase  turret. 
"  entrance  to  staircase. 

"  ilormers  and  b.nlustrades. 

"  chapel  overlooking  the  gardens. 

"  interior  of  the  chapel. 

"  Salle  Francois  ler,  XVth  and  XVIth 

centuries, 
showing  fireplace. 


.\farnr.    The 


26 


PEN-MARCH.  Finisdrt.     Church,  nonheast 

W«t    VIC 

I'F.RIfaJF.l'X,  Dordogtie      House  overlook 
PLOARK,  FtHtsUrf.     Church,  clock-towcr 
PROVINS,  Sfine-el  Mamf.      Sainte-Croix," 

aisle. 


% 


pier? 


564.  RODKZ,  Av<\roii.     Cnihcilral,  south  <)o<>rnaj^| 

565  kOSNAV-l    HOFI  lAI.,  .-///^v     Crypt  of  thectil 

567.  ROD  KS,  Snnt-Zn/i-'ruuri'.     S.-imt-Maclou    w< 
"56s.  •'  "  -  Laurent', 

569.  "  "  i  ai.iis  de  Jusric 

570.  MM  „ 

57'  ..  »  V 


"  Palais  de  Justice,  salle  ties  Pas  Perdu j 

"  staircase  of  the  libi 

"  "  house  on  the  rue  Tu 

RUE,  Sommf.     Saint- Esprit,  south  front. 

"  •'  "  "       doorway. 

"       door  of  sis 
"  "  "  "       oriiamcnt< 

SAINI-ANTOINE.  Ai-Vr.     Church,  west  <ioor« 
SAINT-HRIF.UC,  CMfsdu-Xord.     Fountain. 
SAINT-DF.NIS,  Sfine.     Pulpit  ofcarv«l  wood 


roflP 


SAINT-DIF",  Vosges.     Cathedral,  cloister  anil  pnli 
SAIN'FES.  r/wr/T/^-////.    St.-Eutropc,  clocktoi 
SAINT  J  US  I".  Ch.f  rente- Inf.     Church,  nave  fi  ' 
SAINrOMKR,  Bisde-C.     Church,  south  fr.J 
SAINI-l.O,  Afiitnhe.     Notre-Dame,  exterior  puh>i 
SAINT-WANDRII.LE.  S^ine/nf^r.     Abl)cy.  cIo« 

entrance  to 

and  south  galley,  XVtl>  and  X\ 

SAINT  RIQUIER.  Somme.     Church,  central  doa 

"  .     west  from, 
SENS,  Yonne.      Cathe<lral.  general  view,  XI  Vth  ai 

turies. 
SOUVIGNY,  Al/ier.     Church,  side  chapel. 
SAINT-POL-OK-LEON,  Fittislert.     OssuaryJ 


Cliurtli.  door  of  ci 
,  Chapel 


580.  TONQUEDEC,  Cotes  du- No rd.     Rood  loft  in  wood. 

581.  TOURS.  Jndreel  Loire.     Cathedral,  west  front. 

582.  "  "  "  "    iloorway. 

583.  "  "  "         clock-tower  and  buttress. 
591.  TRfiVES-CUNAULT,  Maine  et-L.  Donjon  exterior. 

Sgj.  "  "   '  '*      interior. 

1772.  TROVES,  Aube.     Saini-Urbain,  south  view. 


584.  VENDO.ME,  Loir-et-C. 
585- 

1652.  "  •' 


586. 
1653- 

587- 
588. 

>7-9- 


Church  of  the  Trinity,  west  front. 
"  "  "         "  nave,  from 

choir. 
"  •'  "        "  nave,   from  the 

entrance.        ^- 

choir.  ■ 

"  "  "        "  cloister,   adjoin-" 

ing  church. 
"  "  Chapel  of  the  Lyc^e. 

VENON,  Eure.     Church,  north  doorway. 

VERDUN,  Meuse.     Cathedral,  stalls  and  woodwork  of  thechoiE 
"  •'  Cloister  adjoining  the  catliedraL 

589.  VIENNE, /tr>rf.     Saint  Meunce,  west  doorway. 

590.  VJNCENNES,  .^/W.    Cliape!  of  the  cliiteau,  west  view. 
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THE    RENAISSANCE. 


XVIth  Century  and  the    Commencement    of  thb 


1044. 

601. 
602. 
603. 
606. 
607. 
608. 

1045. 

1046. 

610. 

6.3. 
611. 
612. 
604. 
605. 
614. 
1047. 

6.5. 

616. 
1048. 

617. 
1049. 

618. 
619. 
620. 
621. 
622. 
623. 
624. 
1050. 


ABBF.VILLE,  Somme.     Saini-Wulfrand,    wooden     altar, 

sculptures  in  stone. 
AIX,  B.-du-Rhone.     Cathedral,  carved  wooden  door. 
"  "  ••        y){inel  of  door. 

"  "  •'         another  panel 

.^LBI,  Tarn.     Cathedral,  exterior  of  choir. 

"  "  "         det.iil  of  the  choir. 

AMBOISE,  Indre-fl  Loirr.     House  of  Leonard  de  Vii 

tower. 
ANET,  Eure-et  Loire.     Chateau,  doorway. 

"  "  "         cliapel  and  balustrade 

AN(iERS.  Maine-et- Loire.     Cathedral,  principal  sculptuf 

on  the  west  fj9ade. 
ARGENTAN,  Orne.     Saint  Martin,  apse. 
ASSIER,  Lot.     Chateau. 

"  "  "         principal  doorway. 

AUCH,  Gen.     Catiiedral,  choir  stalls. 

"  «'  "       details  of  choir. 

AUTUN.  Salitif-rt-L.  Fountain. 
AUXERRE,  Youtie.  Si.  Peter's. 
AVIGNON,  Vaucluse.     Church,  carved  wooden  door, 


"  "  St.  Peter's.  Virgin  on  jamb  of  do 

"  "  "  reredos    in  one    of 

chapels, 
AZAY-LE-RinEAUX,  hidre-rt- Loirr.  Chdtenu.souih- 
"  Chateau,  north-east  view. 

"  "        entrance  facade, 

"  "       carved  wood  door. 

"  "       doorway  of  the  north 

♦•  "       chimney. 

"  "       motifs, 

"  Chateau  de  I'lslette. 


625.  B.'\TZ,  Loire- fn/r'rieure.     N'otre-Dame-du-Murier,  soufn  wc 

626.  '•  "  '•  nave,  from  the  ( 

627.  UEAUGENCY,  lA>iret.     H6tcl  de  ville,  south  front. 
664.   BEAVh\V.\},  Indrrel-Lonf.     Hom«.. 

1051.   BEAUMONTSUR  Ol'aV,,  S.-ft-Ois«.    CwxwON,«.viS!a 
1053.    BE.MWAXS.  Oist.    -CavNeA  vsoo^ievNevow. 
666.  BELLOY,  Seine-et-Oise. 


CVvwtcVv,  ^e.«.V  <iow. 


BESANgOM.  Doubs.     Hotel  de  ville,  principal  front. 
BL£r£,  Inditet-Loire.     Doorway  of  funeral  cha))cl. 
BLOIS,  Loir-ft-Clu-r.     Clidleau,  facade  Krangois  ler. 

"         Ciiateaii,  facade  Francois  ler  on  the  court. 

"  "  Francois  ler  staircase. 

"  "         lower  part  of  staircase. 

"  base  "         " 

"  "  lintel 

"  "  top  ofstairca.se. 

"  "  staircase  lintel. 

"  "  balconies  and  statues  on  staircase. 

"  "  balustrades  Francois  ler  front. 

"  "  top  of  the  staircase  door. 

"  "  door  on  staircase  landing. 

'•  "  newel  of  the  staircase. 

"  "  door  and  " 

"  "  small  door  of  guard's  room. 

"  "  ])ane!  in  carved  woo<l. 

"     Loir-el  Chrr.  Chdteau,  stack  of  the  "  chemin^e  aux  saia- 
mandres." 

"     Ch&teau,  chimney  {k  la  sal.imandre). 

"  "         door  of  the  guard'.s  room. 

"  "         chimney  of  the  king's  chamber. 

"  "  "  in  carved  wood. 

"  "  "  with  niches. 

"  "         part  of  chimney  with  niches. 

"  "         chimney  (with  coat-of-arms). 

"  "        part  of  chimney       " 

"  "         frieze  of       "  " 


"  "        chimney  stack. 

"  "         ceiling  of  carved  wood. 

•'  "         ceiling  (decorated). 

faldstool  of  Henry  III. 
"  "         gable  on  court. 

"  "  "  (details  of). 

"  "         gable  and  entablature. 

686.         "  "         Louis  XII.  section. 

"  "         Louis  XIII.  section,  central  pavilion. 

"     H6tel  d'Alluye,  f;;illery  on  the  court. 
l66o.         "  "  interior  of  the  grent  hall. 

"     Private  residence,  carved  chimney. 
BOOS.  Sehif-Inf.     Columbary  in  painted  brick. 
BOURGES,  Chrr.     Cathedral,  above  the  door. 
BRANTOMK.  D«rdos;iir.     Bridge. 
BRESSUIRE,  Z>r-//x.;S'^w.    Clock  tower  of  church. 
\'>.%.  BUEIL,  Itidre-et  Loire.     Baptistery  in  carved  wood. 

~'irt>nJt.     Chiteau,  chimney  in  great  haU. 

r        


I 
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670. 

673. 

674. 

672. 

675. 
676. 

«77S- 
677. 

678. 

679. 

680. 

681. 

682. 

683. 

684. 

685. 

686. 

687. 
1060. 
1761. 

688. 

689. 
490. 
496. 
691. 

692. 

693- 
694. 


1 


CADILLAC,  Cliilicau.  Henry  IV.'s  room 
CAEN.  Cah'ados.     St.  Peter's,  apse. 

"  "  "         lower  (geni 

CAHORS.Z.'/.     Window  of  a  house. 
CHAMBORD,  Ztf/r-r/C'A/^.     Chateau.  w"«i 

"  ChatMu,  front  facing  the 

"  side  of  the  Plac«' 

"  south  from. 

"  "         Orleans  court, 

"  "         sLiircase. 

"  "         lantern. 

"  "         vaults. 

"  "         carved  wooden  I 

"  "        enrichments  in  ..._ 

"         chitntjey  slack.  iani( 

"  "        niche,  etc. 

"  "         capitals  antl  pib 


"  ••         capitals. 

CHAR  TRES,  E.-et.L.     Cathedral,  cloc, 
CH Al'EAU DU N,  Eure-fl Loir,     Chatea 


,  lanij 


695- 

<( 

M^^^^H 

696. 

« 

door,  wij^l 

946. 

(1 

House  ^^1 

I06I. 

u 

Chiteau.H 
west  frJIQ 

697. 

CHEVERNY, 

Loir- 

et-Chfr.     Chateau,  south 

698. 

i( 

Chdteau,  grand  salon. 

699. 

ii 

II 

'         vestibule. 

700. 

*i 

" 

gu.ird  room. 

701. 

*< 

1. 

chimney  in  guard  tod 

702. 

<i 

'■ 

the  king's  roonu 

to62. 

" 

II 

hed  and  tapestry 

70J. 

CHENONCEAUX, 

Indrftt-L.     C"hdteaii.  no| 
Ch.iteau,  fa^.ide  and  doni 

|S«o. 

If 

fr'- 

M 

"        donjon,  overtiH 

u« 


1  1527- 
1655- 
1751- 

'754- 
'754- 
1760. 

'755- 

1756- 

704. 

II  '°5- 
1063. 

706. 

707. 

708- 


CHENON'CEAUX.  Chlteau,  northeast  view. 

"  "         west  front  and  donjon. 

"  "         south  fagade. 

"  "         taken  from  the  grand  avenue. 

"  "         north  front  witli  drawbridge. 

"  "         on  the  Cher,  east  side. 

M  11  <•  west   " 

"  "        fireplace  in  one  of  the  halls, 

"  "  "         (Jean  Goujon). 

"  "         carved  wooden  doorway. 

CHEMAZfi,  Mayenne.     Cli4teau  de  St.-Ouen,  south  front. 
"  Chiteau  de  St.-Ouen,  staircase  turret. 

•'  "  large  fireplace  (carved). 

'■  "  top  of  staircase. 

CHATILLONSUR-INDRE,  Indrt.      House    of  wood    and 

bricks. 


709.   DIJON,  Cdted'Or. 

710. 


Door  of  H6tel  de  Vogud. 
House  in  Grande  Rue. 


711.  ECHEBRUNE,  CAar<-;//<'-/«/<'>jV;/r^.    Chiteau  d'Usson,  princi- 

pal front. 

712.  "  Chiteau  d'Usson. 

713.  "  "  part  of  the  facade. 

714.  "  "  ornaments   and   statues   on 

fagade. 

"  "  decorated  colutnbary. 

"  "  exterior  gallery. 

fiVREUX,  Eute.     Cathedral,  cloister  of  the  chapels. 


7>5- 
716. 
610. 
611. 
612. 

6«3- 
740. 


1064. 
1065. 
1066. 
I   1067. 

7«7' 

718. 
719. 

1  7  JO. 

I       721. 


FAL  AISE,  Calvados.    La  Trinit6,  buttresses  and  flying  buttresses. 
FfiCAMP,  Seiiie-Itijerieure.     Abbey,  chapel  cloisters. 
FOLLEVILLE,  Somme.     Tomb  of  Raoul  de  Lannoy. 

"  "  "         Francois  de  Lannoy  and  his 

wife. 
FONTAINEBLEAU,  Seine-et-Mamt.     Chdteau,  fa9ade  du  fer 

\  cheval. 
"  Chdteau,  gallery  Fran9ois  ler. 

"  Seine-tt-Marne.       Chiteau,    bottom   of 

Fran9ois  ler  gallery. 
**  "         Chdteau,  wooden  panels  in 

the  gallery  Fran9ois  ler. 
**  "         Chdteau,  sculptures  from  the 

gallery  FranqoK  1«. 


FONTAINEBLEAU.  Seitur-^-M'^me.  Chl_ 


H 
W 
W 


n 


iicry  J 
"a 


Chiieau,  s^ 
gallery  1 
"  Chateau 

galU 
Cbiteau.  medallions 

"         waitiscoiing  ai 

Seine-tlMarmt.       Chil 

dii 

•^  Chateau,! 

salon  I 

Ch&teau,  liangings,  etc, 

"  p^at  fireplac( 

Sdnf-et  Mam*.     Chiti 

cha< 

of  ga 
"  Ch 


FONTEVRAULT,  Mainf-tt-Loirr      Cloetei 
wplMtrs    K<»r.     Door  with  caryatids. 
FREJU5,  ^..r.     ^,^^j^^j^^,^  ^„^ed  wooden^ 

G  A I LLO  N .  Eurt.     Chateau,  panel  in  ca 

.1  "  " 

.1  »  " 

„  .1  •'         carved  wol 

GAIi'lARDON,  EunrtLoir.     House. 
8fsORS.£«...     C.u.ch.-st..ont^^^ 

,.  u  "         doorway. 

„  „  "         central  door. 

^,  (I  "        side  door,  nc 

"  "  '* 

work. 

1^  „  n         sidedoor,  north,  j: 

work. 

Church,  column,  rapital  and  base 

north  clock  tower,  parts 

A^i.uNToniP    Ts^rf      Palais  de  justice,  soul 

B5miLIAU.^«W<-.     Chapil  tn  the  ce, 

G  U 1 M 1 L. irt ».  .         ^  Calvairc  Jl  persoii 


\\ ^?.FLE U  R.  Seine- Inffpture. 


Door< 
Reredc 


1076, 
756. 


1085. 


75»- 

75-'- 

1075- 

753- 

8,7. 

818. 

819. 

820. 

1077. 
1078. 

754- 
1079, 
1083. 

766. 
609. 
1084. 
755- 
757- 
758- 
759 
760. 
761. 

763- 
76a. 


LA  ROCHELLE,  Charente-Inprieurf. 


l.AlGLE,  Orne.     Church,  upper  part  of  clock  tower. 
LAMPAUL-GUIMII.IAU,  Finisttre.      Ossuary   and  door  of 

church. 
LA  NEUVILLK-LES-CORBIES,  Somme.   Church,  west  door-  , 

way. 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULT,  Charentt.     Chateau,  south  front. 

west  front,      fl 
"  '•  '•      interior  fa^ade,^" 

gallery. 
Hotel   de  ville,  front 
on  the  court. 
"  "  Hotel  de  ville,  exterior 

gallery. 
"  "  Hotel  de  ville,  interior 

gallery.  ^ 

"  "  Hotel   de   ville,  stair-^ 

case  and  caini>anile. 

LA  ROCHE-MAURICE,  Finis/^re.     Clock  tower.  

L.^U COURT,  Somme.     Chapel  in  the  cemetery. 
LAVAL,  Mayriinr.     Chdieau,  fa^-ade  on  the  court. 

"  "  I h'UhC  of  XVIlh  century. 

LE  PLESSIS-BQURRf:,  Maine-et- Loire.    Chateau,  north-ea 

view. 
LE  MANS,  Sarlhe.     House  (du  Grabaloire). 
LES  .XNDELYS,  Eiire.     Church,  south  doorway. 
LIMOGES.  Haute- Vicnne.     South  door  (part  of). 
LOCHES,  frii/re-et-Loire.     Chateau. 
"         Hotel  de  ville. 
"         City  gate. 

"         House  in  la  Grande-Rue. 
''         Clock  tower  of  Saint-Anthoine. 
LONZAC,  Charente-Iiiferieuie.     Church,  doorway. 
LOUDUiV,  Viennc.     Church  doorway. 
LOUVIERS,  Eure.     Church,  carved  wooden  doorway. 


767. 
ic8g. 

765- 
764. 

1087. 
10S7. 
1088. 
1098. 
1097. 
1091. 
1002. 


MAINTENO.V,  Eure-et-Loi, .    Chdteau. 
«(  ti  ti 

MANTES,  Seine-et-Oise.     Fountain. 

M.ARM.\NDE,  Lotet-Garonne.     Interior  of  cloister  adjoining 

church. 
MAR.MANDE.  Lol-et-Garonne.     E.xierior  of  cloister 
M.ARSEILLE.  Bouchesdu- Rhone.     Mus(Se   BorelJi." 
MART.'UNVILLE,    Seine- In/i'rieiire.      Chdteau,   west  facade;. 
MESNI£RES,  Seine- Inf^rieute.     Chdteau,  general  view  west. 

"  "  "         angle  tower. 

MONTIGNY,  Eure-et-L.     ChSteau,  staircase  turret. 

"  "  "       fagade  ou  the  court. 
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1094- 

•09S- 

1096. 

•1090. 

I093- 

769. 
770. 
77«- 
77'- 
768. 
1099. 

XIOO. 

774- 
775- 
773- 

"74S- 
•564- 

789. 
1656. 

790. 

791. 

»6S7- 

792. 
1658. 

793- 
«6S9- 

794- 
1660. 

776. 

777- 
778. 
779- 
781. 
782. 

783- 
780. 
784. 

785- 
786. 

787. 
788. 

669. 

1741. 
79S' 


MONTRCSOR,  Indrr^l  Loitr  Church,  west  door 
"  '■  "       great  south 

"  "  Tomb  of  the  Bastamais. 

MONTREUIL-BEI.LAY,  Afaiitt-et-L.     Staircase  turret. 

MONTSOREAU,  Maini-ftL.     Siaiicase  turret. 


4 


NANCY,  M.-rt- Moselle.     Ducal  palace,  doorway  on 
"  "  "  gallery. 

"  "  «•  "       on  the  co| 

"  "  tower  and  fl^ 

NARBONNE,  Aude,  Cahados.     Doors  in  carved  wo<i 
"  "  "  Saint-Just,  carved  woe 

of  the  sacristy. 
"  "  "  House,  window  named 

Nourrices. 
NEVERS,    Nievre.     Cathedral,  reredos  of  an  altar. 

•'  Ducal  palace,  facade. 

NGRAC,  Lot-et-Garonne.     Henry  IVth  house. 

ORLEANS,  Loiret.    The  shell  house. 

Mason  du  Tabourg. 

H<)tcl  de  vUle 

Fireplace. 

Maison  d'Agn^  Sorel. 

"  pilasters. 

H6tel  de  ville. 

Maison  d'Agn^s  Sorel,  carved 
II  It 

"  niedallioii 

Maison  de  Francois  Itr. 

"        Diane  tie  Poitiers. 
House  on  the  market. 
Church,  side  view  of  choir. 
"        top  of  doorway. 
"        tomb. 

"  "     side  face  of. 

Chiieau,  west  view. 
Gallery. 
King's  room. 
"  "  Fireplace. 

"  "  "         in  the  king's  salon. 

"  •'  Ceiling  in  the  king's  room. 

"  "  "     of  the  grand  salon. 

"  "  Interior  of  the  gallery. 

"  "  Fireplace  of  the  galerie  des  F^te 

PARIS,  Seine.    H6\.c\  dt  v'\\\ft,VfoTC  vestoration. 
ii  "  "  ■!\vw  T<;s\.o\'a.'WK\. 

n  "  Sa\nV-¥!.vis\.ac\\e,wvev\o\. 

Eco\e  des  'BeavxTt-K^*,  oxtva.'svco.V!.  ox.  v>s 


OYRON.  D.-Sh)res. 


796.  PARIS,  Seint'.     Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  bits  of  carving. 
798.         "         "  "  tower  de  M^dicis. 

797.  PAU,  Basses-Pyrenees.     Chateau,  entrance  side. 

800.  PONTOISE,  S.-etO.    St.-Maclou,  door  in  apse. 

801.  "  Tomb  in  chapel  of  the  Passion. 

802.  "  "  "  " 


807. 
803. 
804. 
805. 
806. 
808. 
809. 
811. 
812. 
813. 
814. 

815. 

8i6. 
i66i. 
1548. 

822. 
823. 
821. 

824. 

825. 
826. 
1746. 
827. 
828. 
829. 
830. 
831. 
832. 

833- 

834. 
835- 

836. 

837. 


RAMBERCOURT-AUX-POTS,  Meuse.  Church,  small  doorway. 
ROUEN,  Seine- Inferieure.     Saint-Maclou,  central  door. 

"  Saint-Maclou,  small  door. 

"  "  organ  staircase. 

"  Cloister  Saint-Maclou. 

"  Hotel  Boughterould,  fa9ade  on  the  court. 

"  "  facade. 

"  Door  of  the  big  clock,  east  side. 

"  Halle  aux  toiles,  facade  and  central  pavilion. 

"  House  in  the  place  de  la  Cath^drale. 

"  "  square  St.-Andr^. 

"  "  "  ground  floor. 

"  Interior  of  court,  place  de  la  Cath6drale. 

"  Court  of  a  house,  staircase. 

"  Tomb  of  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise. 

SAINT-AGIL,  Loir-et-Cher.     Chiteau,  south  facade. 
SAINT-AIGNAN,  Loir-et-Cher.    Chdteau,  south  fagade. 
SAINT-AIMAND-LES  EAUX,  A^^jn/.     Hotel  de  ville,  south- 

west  view 
SAINT-BERTRAND-DE-COMMINGES,       Haute -Garonne. 

Church,  wainscoting  of  choir. 
SAINT-DENIS,  Seine.     Abbey,  stalls  in  carved  wood. 


"  "         parts  of  the  stalls. 

"  "        backs  of  stalls. 

"  "        tomb  of  Louis  XII. 

SAINT-FLORENTIN,  Yonne.     Church,  north  door. 

"  "  "       south      " 

SAINT-GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,  Seine.   Chateau,  facade  in  per- 
spective. 
"  "  "        fa9ade. 

"  "  "        fa9ade  on  the 

court. 
"  "  "       interior        of 

staircase. 
"  "  "        fireplace. 

"  «  .<        interior      ot 

one  of  the  great  halVs. 
Miuu.    Saint-Etienne,  group. 


3« 


SAINTSYMPHORIEN.  indrt-et-Lmre. 

doorway. 
SA I N T-1 H  £G0N N  EC,  Finnt>rr.     Bdfry  oj 

Chapel  ii 
SAlNT-VALfiRY-EN  CAUX,     Snne-Jni 

Henr> 
House 
SANXAY,  Vienne.     ChAteau,  cliininey. 
"  "         capiiaJ. 

Door  of  archbishopric.         ^^ 
Archbishopric,  fa<;ade  on  the  Court "oF 

"  door 

Cathedral,  house  of  the  master  wo* 

Palace,  wells  and  frieze. 

843.  SIZUN,  Flniit^r*.     Arc  <le  triomphe  in  ced 

844-         "  "  Chapel  in  cemetery. 

233.  SULLY-SUR-LOIRE,  Loirrt.     ChSteau.  soul 

«769-  "  "  "       wes^ 

856.  THOUARS,  D.Shres.     Chiteau,  chaocl  faca 

857-  ••  '•  "  ••        thJl 

1669.    I ILLOLOY,  Stimme.     Church,  west  fronu 

852.  TOULON,  Var.     Hotel  de  viUe,  Puget  d«_ 
845.  TOULOUSE,  Hautf-Garonne.     Hotel  (.le' 

door. 
Hotel  da  Vj, 

carved  wig 
Hfitel  di 

carved  ^ 
H6tel  dii  Vieux-Raisin,  sculprwl 

fireplac< 
Haute-Garonnt.     Hotel  du  V'ieu 

door,  cacitec 
849-  Saint-SerniiJB 

850.  « ^H 

851  "  "  Cathedral,  cho 

855.  TOU^Si,  Indre-et-Loirt.     Cloister  of  the  cath^ 

853.  TOUR  D'AIGUES,  B.-tluJi.  ChAleau.  grr«< 
854-  "  '•  "  frie*<i 
858.  TROVES,  Aube.     La  Madeleine,  rood  loft. 

Chateau,  west  front. 

"         cast  front,  angji_ 
"         cour  d'lionneur, 
"         north-east  vie* 
"         couroniiemcnt 
'•         east  view. 
"         door  of  the  cl»i 
"         apse  of  the  cJia 
Al^i-MonVvrnti.    ' 


rt  or 

I 


leTI 
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1676.  VALENCE,  Drome.    House  (Dupr6-Latour),  over  doorway. 

1677.  "  House,  staircase  door. 

860.  VALENCAY,  Indre.     General  view  of  chiteau. 

1678.  VARANGEVILLE,  S.-Inf.     Manoir  Angot,  columbary. 

1679.  "  Manoir  Angot,  gallery  of  south  pavilion. 

1680.  "  "  north  front. 

86^.  VILLENEUVE-LES-AVIGNON,  Vaucluse.   House  and  door. 

866.  VIRE,  Ome.     Belfry. 

865.  VIVIERS,  Ardiche.     House. 


XVHth  and  XVIIIth  Centuries. 

1683.  ABBEVILLE,  Somme.     H6tel  Louis  XVL,  rue  St.  Gilles. 

1684. 

1467.  ANET,  Eure-et-Loir.     Chateau,  chapel. 

874.  h'9SS^K%  Pas-des-Calais.     Head  of  Christ  in  wood. 
1685.        "  "  Cathedral,  nave,  from  entry. 

867.  AUCH,  Gers.     Cathedral,  west  front. 

868.  BLOIS,  Chiteau,  section  named  after  Gaston  d'Orl^ans. 

869.  BORDEAUX,  Gironde.     Salon  of  the  prefecture. 

870.  "  "  Salon  of  the  prefecture  and  rose  window. 

871.  "  "  "       I'Hdtel  de  ville. 

872.  "  "  "       a  private  mansion. 

873.  "  "  Interior  of  a  boudoir. 

1059.  CAMBRAI,  iV<»r^.     Door  of  a  private  house. 

1687.  CASSEL,  Nord.     Hotel  de  ville. 

1739.  CHAUMONT,  Haute-Mame.     Chapel  of  the    Lyceum,  nave, 
from  the  entrance. 

875.  DIJON,  Cote-d'Or.     Door  of  the  museum. 

1688.  "         Grille  of  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral. 

1689.  £TAIN,  il/<r«j^^     Church,  group  in  south  aisle. 

1690.  EU,  Seine-Inf.     Chapel  of  the  Lyceum,  Tomb  (de  Guise). 

1691.  "  "  "  " 

876.  FONTAINEBLEAU,  Seine-et-Mame.     Chateau,  baptistery  of 

Louis  XIII. 

877.  "  "  Chateau,  library  fa9ade. 

878.  "  "  "      facade      over- 

looking the  Fish  Pond. 
875J.  «  •«  Chateau,  door  of    \!c«. 

grand  vestib^As 
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S8o. 
881. 
88a. 
883. 

884. 

88s- 
886. 
887. 


FONTAINEBLEAU.  Srine-ef-Afarne. 


Cli4teau,thethrond 
"     pulpit  Q^ 
"     door 
"        "   in  I 

chapel. 
"     salon       til 

XIII.).  ! 
"     decorations 

dining  ra 
"    the  Pope's  I 

room. 
"     boudoir  of  i 
rie-.A.nl 


902.  LA  RfiOLE,  (7/w«</<'.     Door  of  the  sous-prefecture. 
1692.  LE  H.WRE,  Seine- Inffrieure.     Door  of  the  arsenal. 

890.  LE  MANS,  Sarthf.     Tomb  in  the  Cathedral. 

903.  LA  ROCHKLLK,  Charente-Inf.     Cathedral  facade. 


888.  MAISONS-LAFITTE,  Seine-ei-OUe. 


889. 
891. 
892. 

893. 
894. 

895- 
896. 

897. 

898. 

899 
1694. 
'<i9S- 

1696. 
900. 


ChSteau,  grand  vestib 

fire])lace  and  doom 

"  Chdteau,  bas-relief  and  faijade. 

MENARS,  Loir-ftCfur.     Chateau,  vase  in  marble. 

"  Chdteau,  vase  in  marble. 


"  "         L'Aurore,  statue. 

"  "         L'Abondance,  stiatue. 

"  "         La  crainte  des  traits  de  I'Amour,  st 

"  "         Ze(>hire  et  Flore,  statue. 

"  "         Augiiste.  Emperor,  statue. 

MONTAUBAN,  Tarn-et-G.     Cathedral,  nave  from  the  choil 
MOYENMOUTIERS,  Vosgrs.     Cathedral,  stalls  of  choir. 

"  "  "         shrine  in  gilded  w< 


NANCY,  Mcurthe.     Cathedral,  grille  of  one  of  the  cha] 
NICE,  Alpes-MariHmei.     Cathedral,  north  transept 


1052.  OYRON,  Deux-Shires.    Chdteau,  fa9ade  of  pavilion  to  the 


.697. 

1698. 

1699. 

901. 

goy 
906. 
9°7- 


PARIS,  Seine. 


1 

lieii 


Pavilion  de  Flore,  west  side. 
"  "  "  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

"  "        Hdtel  des  Bons-Enfants,  detail  of  ccilnigs, 

PREMONTRE, /*««<•.   Old  abbey.  ~ 


ROUEN,  Seine- Inf. 


Fa<;ade  o(  a  private  house. 
■Rue  dt  Vi.  Qj\<as'5*-VLQt\Q<^t. 
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905.  SAINT-ANTOINE,  hire.   Hotel  de  Ville,  old  monastery. 
1646,  SENS,  Yonne.   Archbisliopric,  old  grille  in  choir. 

908.  TARASCON,  Bouches-du- Rhone.    Hotel  de  Ville. 

909.  TARBES,  H.-FyrMes.   Cathedral,  nave  and  principal  altar. 

910.  TOULOUSE,  Haute-G.    Cathedral,  reredos  and  principal  altat 

1700.  TROYES,  Aube.   Grilles  in  the  hospital. 

1701.  NK'^'^Y.%  Morbihan.   Chapel  of  the  Virgin. 

911.  VILLENEUVE-LfiS-AVIGNON,  Gard.  Doorway, 

912.  "  "      Door    of   a  privat< 

house. 

913.  "  "      Ditto. 

1702.  VERDUN,  Meuse.   Woodwork  in  choir. 

1703.  "  "         Ciborium,  choir  side. 

1704.  VERSAILLES,  S.-et-Oise.  Vase  on  west  terrace. 

1705.  "  "  Vase  in  the  gardens. 

1706.  "  "  Another  ditto. 

1707.  "  "  Founuin,  place  de  la  Cath^drale. 

1708.  "  "  Cathedral,  fa9ade. 

1709.  "  "  "  on  gardens. 

1 68 1.  "  "  Fa9ade,  on  gardens. 

1682.  «  «  "  west  side. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


914. 

1710. 
930- 

9'S- 
916. 

932 
917. 

939- 

»759- 

918. 

920. 

931. 
932. 

924. 

9»S- 
936. 
927. 
938. 
929. 

931  • 
1038. 

1039. 


ABONDANCE,  Haule-Savoie.    Church  and  monastery. 

AIRE. /?;x-fl'<--C.    'Ihi;  Bailie's  house. 

AI.V-LES  liAINS.  SaroU.    1. 'Hotel  tie  Ville,  stairs  in  the. 

ALKT,  Autie.    Ruins  of  a  Romaii  bridge. 

AM  BOISE,  Indrert  Loire.    Chateau. 

"         details. 
"  "  •  '•      general  view  from  1 

Hotel  de  ville. 
■|he  pagoda. 
•  .Mirahani's  House." 
The  Palace  of  the  Popes,  general 
from  river. 

St.  Benezet's  bridge.  

"  and   fonificat 


ANGERS.  Afahif-etLinrr. 
AVIGNON,  lauclus--. 


BERNAY,  Eure. 


i 

4 


figlise  de  la  Couture  (Church). 
"  "        Wooden  house. 

"  "        iMaison  en  encorbellement  (corbelled  Tio? 

"  "        Gable  house. 

BLOIS.  L.-tt-C.    Baths  of  Catherine  de  M^dicis. 
"  "  Old  houses. 

"  "  Verglas  ilc  1879,  private  garden. 

BAYEU.X,  Calvados.     Corbelled  house. 
"  ■•  House. 


936- 
933- 
934. 
'763- 
935- 
937- 
938- 
940. 
941. 

9S°- 
942. 

941- 
945- 
947- 


CAEN.  Calvadus.     Street  and  Saint-Peter's  church. 
CAHORS,  Lot.     House. 

"  "       Valentr^  bridge. 

"  "        North  view  of  same. 

"  "        Diana  gate. 

CARCASSONNE,  ^wrtl-.     City. 

CARROUGE,  Orne.     Chdteau.  _ 

CASTEIL,  I)>renefs-Orientales.    SaintMariin-du-Canigou7 

of  the  abbey. 
CERISY-LAFORftT.  Calvadns.     Ruins  of  the  priory. 
CHATE.A.UDU.N',  I-Mrf-r-t  L     Chateau,  south  view. 

"  Chateau,  donjon. 

"  "         t\o\\.Vv  ^aSj^Aft  wA  %\'KtvA.\ii 
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948. 
949- 
952- 
951 


CHINON,  Indre-et- Loire.     Chlteau,  side  towards  the  city. 

"  "'  "        old  lioiisc. 

"  '•  "       Joan  of  Arc's  tower. 

CINQ  MARS,  Indrret-Loire.     Chdleau. 


954.   \y\]0\,a>U-d-Or.      Public  place. 
953.   DI\KS,  Calvados.     Ciialet. 
1116.   DOMREMY,  VosgfS.     Joan  of  .\rc's  house,  south  front. 

EVRON.  Afayrnnf.     Timber  liall. 

FONVAINEBLEAU.  S.-ftM.     Chateau,  the  parterres. 
"  Chiteau,  faijade  on  the  parterres. 

j6o.  GIEN,  Loiret.     Street  leading  to  the  ch&teau. 

lI.E-D'YEU,  Vendfe.     Boulder  on  the  west  side. 
"  "  CliiJteau,  view  from  the  sea. 

[962.  JOSSEF.IN.  Morhifuin.     Old  street. 

I.A  rOURON  NE.  Cluirente.     Ruins  of  the  old  abbey. 
LACIARDE.  Ariege.     Chdteau,  ruins. 
LAMBALLE,  CoUs-du-Nord.     Old  houses. 


"  "  Porth  of  a  church. 

LA  M  O  R 1  M  t:  R  E,  Uir-et  Cher.     Chateau. 
LANGRES,  H.-Marne.     Door  of  a  j)rivate  mansion. 
LASSAY,  Afiyenne.    Chateau. 
LE  B?X,  Seine- In ffrifure.     Chateau. 
LE  THORONE  r,  Var.     Abbey,  general  view. 
LISIEU.K,  Calvados.     Rue  nux  F^ves. 
"  "  Old  houses. 

"  "  Public  place. 

"  "  Public  crossway. 

LOCHES,  liuire-ef-L.     Citateau  and  tower  of  drawbridge. 
"         Chateau,  tourelle. 
"  "  view  from  the  church  side. 

LOURDES.  ff.-jyr.     Le  calvaire  et  la  montagne  du  Gers. 
"  "  "  antre. 

LOUVIERS.  Eure.     Wooden  house — place  des  Penitents. 
LUC-SUR-.MER,  Calvados.     Old  clock-tower. 


j8i.  MARCEVOL.  Pyrenees  Or.     Fortifications  and  church. 
MARSEILLE.  Bouches  du-K.     Palais  dc  Longchainps 
MENDE,  Losere.     Bridge,  Notre-Daine. 


# 


98.V 
984. 

98s- 

0«7- 
1,88. 

989. 
991. 

992. 

994 

993- 
996. 

995- 

lOOI. 

I  190. 
998. 

997- 
999. 

1000. 
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MENNETOU.  Uir^tCher.      Fortifications. 

Romanesque 
M I  RE POIX. /!«?!:<••     House. 
MONDOl'BLKAU.  LoiretChtr       \nci 
M  O  N  T  M  A  J  C)  U  R.  Bouihts  ■  du  -  I{H,.»^. 

Sainle-Trophinie. 
MUISSAC,  7'.-<-/'6^<ir.     Cloister. 
MORN.AS,  Drime.     Church  and  defile  of  ba 


N  fi  R.\C,  Lot-el-  Garonnr.     Dridge. 
N  E V  E  R  S,  A'ih'rr.     Covered  w  ells. 
NIORT.  Drux  Sh'rfs.     Ct)flteau. 
C)RLf-.^NS.  Loirrt.     deneral  view  of  the  cifj 
ORTHEZ,  Baizes- F\rhiL'es.     Bridge  and  tjrea 


ique 

I 

>f  bo 

I 


PAIMPOIL.  CoUs-du-N.     Ancient  monai 

"  "  Doorway. 

PA M I E RS,  Arifgf.     General  view. 
PARTH  KN AY,  Dtux  S.     Bridge  an<l  St 
PEN'MARCH,  Finisthf.     Ruins  of  Keritv 
PIERREFONDS,  (;«/.     Cliiteau. 


I 


1002. 
1180. 
»734- 

1003. 
1004. 
1005. 
1006. 
1007. 
1008. 
J  009. 
101 1. 
1012. 
1013. 
1014. 
1040, 
1041. 

1016. 
1789. 
1790. 
1021. 

VOI2. 


RENNES.  Itle-el-V.     Wooden  dwelling  n 

ROCHECORBON,  Indret-tLoirf.      Ru, 

street  side. 
ROKFIAC,  Canlal.     Church  and  village 
ROUEN,  Sfine-InJfHeure.     Saint-Ouen,  apse 
"         House,  jjlace  d'Etancoiirt.  — 

"  "       and  Saint  Lament's  tow« 

"         Pass.tge  under  the  halls. 

Gothic  house,  rue  du  Bac. 
"         Crenelated  house,  rue  dc  la  Savor 
"         Gotliic  house,  rue  .S.iini-.Ani.ind. 
"         Public  place  and  clock-tower  of  cath 
"         Rue  aux  Juifs,  p.ilais  de  justice. 
"         Street  leading  to  cathedral. 
"         Joan  of  Arc's  tower. 

House  ne.ir  Saint-Ouen, 


apse^ 
ot^l 


SAINT-AVIT.  Morbthan.    Calvary  and 

SAINT-BENOIT-DU-SAULT,  Indre. 

"  Belfrv  and  remain 

SAINT-GILDAS,  J/orMrt/;.     Chateau  de  Sus. 

"  "     Chdteau  de  Suscinic 

It  <f  « 

. '&N.\m^^K^-\i\,UGOURE,   Haute- 
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017-  SAINT-LIZIER,  Ariige.     Old  houses. 

oi8.  "  "         bridge  and  rock, 

/oig.  SAINT-MAC  AIRE,  Lot-et-Garenne.     Public  place. 
/o20.  SAINT-PfiRE-SOUS-VfiZELAY,  Yonne.      Burial    place     in 

church. 
'273.  SOLOGNE,  Yonne.     Manor-houses. 
'  a7S-  "  "         other  houses. 

024.  SAUVETERRE,  Landes.    Old  bridge  and  tree. 

025-  TALMONT,  Vendee.     Ruins  of  chiteau. 

027.  TONQUEDEC,  C^/«-</»-iV.     Ruins  of  chiteau. 

195.  "  "  "  north  side. 

028.  TOUR-D'AIGUES,  Vaucluse.     Chateau,  interior  of  ruins. 

029.  "  Chiteau,  angle  tower  and  tree. 

030.  TROO,  Loir^t-Cher.     The  talking  well. 

031.  VAUX,  AUier.    ChAteau. 

.  032.        "  "  "    another  view. 

■  033.  VfiZELAY,  Yonn^.    City  gate. 

034.  "  "        Vue  du  Morvan. 

035.  VILLENDRAULT,  <?inw»</<f.     Ruins  of  ch4teau. 

036.  "  "  "  interior  on  court 
042.  ^Yl'R.%  Ilk-et-Vilaine.    Old  houses. 


MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  SCULPTUl 


Palais  du  TRocAofeRO. 


IIOI. 
II02. 

1103. 


Steles  representing  the  several  trades. 


1105. 
1 109. 

1 106. 

1 107. 
1781. 
1108. 

It  10. 

XIII. 


XIth  and  XIIth  Centi;ries. 

Musde  du  Trocad^ro,  general  view  of  the  principal 
"  door  of  the  ]>rincipal  gallery. 

ANGOULftME.     Cathedral,  frieze  of  the  west  front,  ^m 
ARLKS.     Saint-Trophimc,  capitals.  ^| 

"  "  ornaments  of  the  doorway. ^H 

AUTUN.     Cathedral,  west  front,  grand  tympanum. 


BAYEUX.     Cathedral,  arcade  and  capitals  in  the  nai 
BRIVES.     Saint-Martin,  capitals. 


I 


1112. 

1113. 
1 1 14. 

I  US- 
UI 7. 
1118. 


»  CHALONS-SUR-MARNE.     Cathedral,  capitals  in  navi 
♦  TOULOUSE.     Musec,  a  large  capital. 
CHARTRES.     Cathedral,  tympanum  of  the  central  door 
"  "  the  large  tigures  on  doorway. 

"  "  figures  on  the  central  doorway 

"  "  two  statues  on  the  west  front. 

CLERMONT-FERRAND.    Notre-Uame-du- Port, south 

way. 
1838.  CHARLIEU.  Doorway  of  abbey. 
1121.  ''  capitals  in  Saint- Eutrojie. 

1119.  CLERMONT-FERRAND.     Notre- Dame-du-Porl, 

the  choir. 
(  CORBEIL.     Norte-Dame,  statues. 
\  PARIS.     The  Virgin. 
1121.  CORBEIL.     Notre-Dame,  enrichments  on  the  south 


II 20. 


iouin 

m 

cam 


1123.  LA  CHARITfi-SUR-LOIRE. 

1 1 24.  "  " 
1276.                            "  " 

1125.  LALEU.    Tomb. 
/  LAON.     Cat\iedra\,V.e'js\oTv«:o\Na.\^'u 

'"^-  i  Mus6c  de  Caen, 


Saint-Croix,  tympanum. 
"         rose  windon 


I 
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1 1 27.  LAON.     Capitals. 
1288. 

1289.        "  " 

1 122.  MANTES.     Ornaments. 

1786.  "  fragments  of  the  freize. 

1128.  MOISSAC.     Saint-Pierre,  tympanum,  west  door. 

1129.  "  "  "  fragment. 
1281.           "                         "                 "  " 

1 130.  "  Cloister,  abacus  and  capitals. 

1 131.  REIMS,  Cathedral,  tympanum  over  one  of  the  doors. 

1 132.  "        St.-R6my,  fragment  of  a  candelabre. 
17 1 1.         "  "         capitals. 

1787.  ROUEN.     Details  of  the  east  door. 

1843.  SAINT-GILLES.     Church,  doorway. 
1780.  "  "        bas-relief. 

1133.  "  "        pilasters  on  the  west  front. 
1 135.  SAINTES,  Abbaye  aux  dames,  doorway. 

1134.  SAINT-NECTAIRE.     Church,  capitals  in  choir. 


1277. 

H36. 
"37- 
1138- 
1712. 


TOULOUSE.     Abbey,  capitals. 
VfiZELAY.     La  Madeleine. 


tympanum, 
fragment. 


"39- 
1151. 

1777- 

1 140. 

1141. 
1142. 

II43- 
1 144. 

II47- 
1148. 

"95- 

"45- 

146. 


XIIIth  Century. 
Mus6e  du  Trocad^ro,  general  view,  second  gallery. 


{AMIENS.  Cath6drale,  The  Christ  on  the  central  doorway. 
PARIS.  Saint. 
AMIENS.     Cathedral,  basement  of  window  pier  of  central  dooi 
"  "  statue  of  Saint  Firmin,  west  doorway. 

"  "  left  door,  lower  part. 


south  doorway, 
gilded  statues  of  the  Virgin. 
the  Christ  of  the  central  door. 
-Dmb  of  SointGeoffroy  d'Eu. 
"ouiUoy. 
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m 


1149.  AUBAZINE.     Church,  tomb  of  Saint  Etienne. 

1150.  AUXF.RRE.     Cailicdral,  lower  part  oli-ciitral  doonraj 

115a.  BOURGKS.    Cathedral,  west  doorway,  tympanum. 
1153.  "  "  "  " 

1155.  CHARTRKS.     Cathedrnl,  figures  on  the  north  door 

.156.  •  "  ." 

1 1 57.  "  "  oases. 

1158.  ■'  ''  tyinpaniini  i)f  the  central 

1159.  "  '■  figures  of  the  south  doorwayj 
1 161.  "  "  cusps. 
1779.  "  '■  figures  on  jamb  of  door. 


1 160. 
1171. 
1163. 
1163. 
1 164. 
1741. 

1165. 
1 166. 

1 169. 
1.67. 
1 168. 

1 1 70. 
1172. 
««73- 
"75- 

1176. 
1177. 
1 178. 
1179. 
1181. 
1182. 
H83. 
1184. 
1185. 
1 186. 
1187. 

1170. 

■  188. 

1189. 

iigi. 
ug2 
'748. 


LAON.  Cathedral,  capitals. 

"  "  tympanum  of  the  west  front 

"  "  fragment  of  rose  window. 

"  rapitajs. 

"  transept  gallery. 

PARIS.  Catltedral,  tympanum  of  the  west  front. 
"  "  foliage  on  west  doorway. . 

It  II  II  11 

"  "  bas-relief  on  west  fa9ade. 

"  "  "         left  door. 

"  "  tympanum  of  door  of  south  I 

"  "  bas-reliefs. 

"  "  paintings  on  right  door. 

Holy  rhnpel,  statues. 

RHEIMS.  Cathedral,  bas-relief  of  door  of  transept, 
figures  of  angels. 

"  cap  and  base  of  a  pillar. 

"  busts  of  statues  on  central  door. 

"  figures  from  central  door.                 1 

"  bas-relief  on  the  west  front.      ^H 

"  decoration,  interior  west  fronL^H 

"  figures  on  the  west  front. 

"  pier  of  left  door  on  the  west  front. 

"  two  statues. 

"  gargoyle  and  statue,  St. -Denis 

ST.  GERMKR.     Church,  reredos. 
SAINT-DKNIS.   Abbey,  funer.try  statue,  Charles  V. 
SAINT-GERMER.   Church,  reredos.  parts  of. 
£A  I N  T-  P  fcRV.-SO\3'a-\  ^.T^V  k\ .  CVv>Mt\v,bas-reU« 
SitEZ.   lUs-reUefs. 
SENS.    West  from,  doo\. 
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XIVth  Century. 

1 193.  General  view  of  third  gallery. 

1 194.  AMIENS.     Cathedral,  statues  of  Jean  Bureau  and  Saint  Jean- 

Baptiste. 

1 196.  "  "  statue  of  Charles  V. 

1 197.  BORDEAUX.    Cathedral,  door  of  transept. 

1 199.  "  "        decoration  of  buttresses. 

1 198.  "  "         Saint- Anne  and  the  Virgin. 

1200.  CARCASSONNE.    St.-Nazaire,  corbels. 

1 302.  "  Poitiers,  Palais  de  Justice. 

1 201.  LAON.    Notre- Dame,  figures  on  the  central  door. 

1203.  "  Saint-Martin. 

1741.  LYON.    Cathedral,  part  of  niche  of  western  doorway. 

1204.  TROYES.     Saint-Urbain,  piscine. 


XVth  Century. 

1043.  ABBEVILLE.    Saint-Wulfrand,  reredos. 
1744.  AVIGNON.     Saint-Pierre,  carved  stone  pulpit 

1840.  BOURGES.    Door  of  the  sacristry. 

1205.  BUEIL.    Statues. 

1206.  DIJON.    The  Moses  well. 

1207.  "  "  another  view. 
<  DIJON.    Chapelle  de  la  Chartreuse. 

"'*•     )  ECOUEN.    Bas-reliefin  the  chapel. 
1782.  DIJON.     La  Chartreuse,  statues. 

1208.  LE  LUDE.    Ch&teau,  angel  on  the  vane. 

1209.  MONT-SAINT-MICHEL.    Abbey,  tympanum. 

1210.  ROUEN.    Saint-Ouen,  organ  staircase. 

i  SAINT-DENIS.    Abbey,  funerary  bust  of  Isafeftssa.  ^t"^'».-r*s». 

1211.  ^TOULOUSE.    St.-£t\etme,Vvt«iAol««xfttt'v."ev\t^\.^v»Rs.- 

1841.  ST.-QUENTIN.    Hotel  de  V\\\\e,  e\^v\i»s-^«^v^"»- 
1212.  SOUVIGNY.     Tomb  oi  lean  \e  ^otv  a.u^VCv%  ^v\t. 

laii.  "  4€  " 
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12 1$.  TROYES.     Saint-Urbain,  details. 
i2i6.  "  Saint-Jean,  The  Visitation. 

1 217.  "  Gargoyles. 


XVIth  Century. 

1 219.  Trocad^ro,  view  of  fourth  gallery. 

1220.  AMIENS.     Cathedral,  stalls  in  choir. 

1221.  "  "  "  parts. 

1222.  "  "  " 
1218.          "                      «  " 

1223.  BEAUVAIS.     Cathedral,  door  of  south  transept. 

1224.  ••  "  "  detail. 

I22e  "  "  "  " 

1228.  "  "  "  " 
2  2 -32                    '^                                 **                             *'  " 

1776.  CAEN.     H6tel  d'Escoville,  statue  of  David. 

1226.  CHARTRES.     Cathedral,  pilasters  of  choir  cloister. 

1227.  "  "  " 

1229.  ECOUEN.     Ch&teau,  bas-relief  in  the  chapel. 

1230.  "  "  " 

1231.  «  "  " 

1233.  "  "         fireplace. 

1234.  G.\lLLON.     Chiteau,  stalls  in  the  chapel. 
1292.  "  "  " 

1235.  LAON.     Cathedral,  basement  of  a  chapel. 

1236.  LIMOGES.     Cathedral,  rood-loft. 

1237.  "  "  " 

1238.  "  "  " 

1 239.  "  "  "         two  reliefs. 

1240.  "  "  " 

1 77 1.  Orleans.     Fireplace  in  museum. 

1246.  NANCY.     Palais  ducal. 

1247.  "  "  part  of  doorway. 

1241.  NANTES.     figlisedesCarnies,  tombofFran9oisII.  andh 

1242.  "  "  "  " 

"43-         "  "  ■     " 


J  2  A  A  * 

7245.' NARBONNE.     Tomb  ol  aUsVov- 


3 


4» 


1248.   PARIS.     Fontaine  dcs  Innocents,  bas-reliefs. 


1249. 

4. 

(.                            t> 

1250. 

<« 

It                            It 

I25I. 

t( 

Hotel  Camavalct,  arcades  on  the  court. 

"S»- 

u 

"                 medals  on  the  door. 

1832. 

RODEZ. 

Choir  cloister. 

"S3- 

ROUEN. 

Cathedral,  tomb  of  Louis  de  Br6z6, 

1254- 

It 

(»                            *i 

'255- 

(4 

H6tel  dc  Boughterould,  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

1256. 

%t 

the    Field    of    the   Cloth   of 
Gold,  motif. 

1257- 

U 

St.-Maclou,  door  of  north  transept. 

1258. 

(i 

"           double  door. 

"59 

It 

1.          left 

1260. 

ii 

"          part  of    " 

1842. 

tl 

"           inside  of  door. 

1261. 

SAINT-DENIS.     Abbey  church,  busts  of  Claude  and  of  Char- 

lotte  de  France. 

1262.  "  "  bas-relief  on  tomb  of  Francois 

ler  ami  Claude  de  France. 

1263.  "  "  bas-relief  on  tomb  of  Henri  II. 

and  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
1847.   ST.  GEORGE. 

1264.  SAINT-DENIS.     Abbey  church,  another  part  of  same  tomb. 

1265.  SENS.     Cathedral,  bas-relief  of  tomb  of  Antoine  Dupral. 
1841.  ST.-QUENTIN.     H6tel  de  ville,  bas-relief 

1 266.  TOURS.     Cathedral,  tomb  of  children  of  Charles  VIII. 

1267.  "  "  " 

1268.  TOULON.     H(>tel  de  ville,  doorway  by  Puget. 

1269.  TROYES.     .St.-Jean.  Le  lavement  des  pieds. 

1 27 1.  "  "■         La  Passion. 

1272.  "  St.-Nicholas,  Adoration  of  the  Magii. 

1274.  VERSAILLES.     Busts  of  Charles  IX.  and  of  Henri  IIL 


XVIIth  and  XVII Ith  Centuries. 

1278.  Trocad6ro,  general  view  of  fifth  gallery. 
1757.  CHATEAUNEUF.     Tomb  of  Vriliire. 

1279.  MARSEILLE.     Head  of  Christ,  by  Puget. 
1.S35.  NAN^yU    Fountain. 


*3*7 
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German  . 

NAUMBOURG.     Cathedral,  statue  of  Count  Eckar  and  Coiti- 

tesse  Baba,  Xllltli  Century. 
NUREMBERG.     H.itel  de  ville,  statue  of  a  woman,  XVth 

century. 


1330.   ROMHILD.  Saxt:     Plaque,  XVItli  Century. 


'333- 
1328- 
'334 

«335- 
«33«- 

»332- 

1848. 
1847. 
1846. 


1297. 
1300. 
1301. 
1487. 


1104. 


Alsace. 
STRASBOURG.  Cathedral,  figures  on  the  left  door. 

"  Saint-Guillaume,  tomb  ot  I'Ulrich  and  of  Th. 

de  VVerd. 
"  Bust  of  Jacques  de  Lichtenberg  and  his  wife, 

XVtii  Century. 
"  Cathedral,  piers    of  south   transept,    XII Ith 

Century. 
"  Cathedral,  piers   of  south   transept,    Xlllth 

Century. 

[  HARLEM.    Trois  Mages. 

Belgium. 

BR  UGES.    Tomb  of  Charles  le  T^m^raire. 
li  It  II 

II  ti  ti 

"  Fireplace. 

Greece. 
HALICARNASSE.  Statue  of  Mausolus. 


Italy. 

FLORENCE.  Ste.-Marie-des-Fleurs,  alto-reliefs,  XVth  Century. 


Faith. 

St.-Laurent,  candelabres,  XVIth  Century. 

Bas-reliefs  in  the  baptixtery. 


1341.  GfcNES.  Door  of  the  palace  Doria,  XVlth  Cent-yry. 
1343 

1347.  LUCQUES.  Cathedral,  bust   of  Saint   R^gulus,  bUI 
Century,  and  Salutati,  bishop. 

134 1.  riSTOIA.  Saint- Jean,  group  XVIth  Century. 

1336,  ROME.  Adonis  dying,  XVItli  Century,  Michel  Angel 
«337.         "         Bust  of  PieiroMclliiii and  Charles  VllI.,XVil 

1338.  "         Saint- Peter,  bas-reliefs  of  the  tomb  of  Pope 

XVth  Century. 

1339.  "  "  "  on  the  tomb  of  Pope 

1340.  «  «  «  H 

131S.  SIENNE,  Door,  XVIth  Century. 


1296.  COIMBRE.  Pulpit. 


Portugal, 


Switzerland. 


130J.  LAUSANNE.  Cathedral,  luiockei»  on  the  west  door. 


^^^^^^S^H 

L 

1 

i 

P 

1 

LATE  ADDITIONS.                       ^| 

^^107^. 

PARIS. 

Old  mansions.  Rue  (Jes  Ardiives.                             ^^^| 

toSa. 

*' 

Hotel  Louis  XIV.,  Rue  <le  Krague,  door.                 ^^H 

toga. 

n 

Door,  ])nncls.  Rut;  Poulleticr,  30.                               ^^^| 

110a. 

»l 

Door  and  wiiidnw  uf  XVIIth  century.                      9^^l 

I  I  111. 

(1 

Chapel  of  the  ancient  College  of  Beauvais,  windows 

of  choir. 

112a. 

u 

"                       "                     "      nave  from  tribune. 

113.7. 

ii 

"                       "                     "       facade  and  tower. 

1 1 4.1. 

t( 

St.  Peter's,  Montmartre,  capitals  in  nave,                        fl 

115J. 

li 

apse,  itorth  side.                 ^^^B 

1 16.7. 

(i 

south-cast  view.                 ^^^H 

117a. 

It 

"                                  nave,  from  entrance.         ^^^H 

1 1 8(7. 

it 

south  front.                      ^^H 

119(7. 

" 

^^^B 

I  20(7. 

(1 

St.  Juh'en-le-Pauvre,  north                                        ^^^| 

111(7. 

** 

St.  Germain  !l  Charon ne,  south    "                            ^^^| 

132(7. 

north-west  view.              ^^^f 

123(7. 

*' 

St.  Leu,  nave,  froux  choir.                                            ^^^H 

124/7. 

4( 

presbytery  and  apse.                                     ^^^H 

i2sa. 

(( 

north-east  view.                                             ^^^H 

126(7. 

4( 

west  doorway.                                                ^^^H 

12  7(7, 

Ii 

^^H 

128(7. 

i( 

St.  Laurent,  door  and  window.                                   ^^^H 

129(7. 

•' 

^^^H 

130(7. 

t( 

part  uf  apse,                                           ^^^H 

131(7. 

Ii 

doorway.                                        ^^^H 

132(7. 

H 

general                                                     ^^^H 

»33'»- 

t< 

St.  Nicolas  des  Champ,  nave  from  choir.                 ^^^| 

ktf34"- 

" 

west                                      ^^H 

B35"- 

" 

south-west  view.                ^^^| 

136(7. 

■' 

St.  Merri,  apse.                                                          ^^^H 

137"- 

" 

south  front.                                                    ^^^H 

138,7. 

^* 

^^H 

139(7. 

" 

St.  Gervais,  entrance.                                                 ^^^| 

t40(J. 

«l 

l.u;.;c  windows  of  the  facade.                ^^^| 

14  1(7. 

(4 

^^H 

I42<r. 

south-west  front.                                    ^^^| 

M^"- 

?,{.  Denis  du  St.  S.icrnment.                                         ^^^| 

I44tf. 

n-iioii.  Rue  de  Ville  du  Temple.                  ^^^| 

US"- 

lo^gl^ue  de  Valois.                                  ^^M 

54 


I46<i. 
i47(». 
t48(f. 
I49tf. 

1 5o<j. 
iSiii. 
15^0. 

'  54«- 

«55"- 
15617. 

I  5!*(». 
1 6o(j. 

l6lr7, 

i6>f>. 

l6.|(7. 

16517. 
i66i7. 
167a. 
1 68<». 
1 691;. 
tyoa. 
lyia. 
tj2a. 

174/7. 
'75«- 

176(7. 

177(7. 
1 78,7. 
1 79,7. 
iSoa. 

l8l(7. 

182.7. 
183(7. 
i84<7. 
.85(7. 

1 86(7. 
187,7. 


SSa. 


PARIS.    Old  mansion.  Rue  de  Charonne. 

Doorwav  of  No.  17  Quaj  Bourbon!! 
"  Part  of  doorway  (Imiirimenc  Natioij 

"  Old  mansion.  No.  54  Rue  de  Turcn 

(Hotd  de  Bouligne 
"  Doorway,  No.  22  Rue  Geoflrov-f 

Old  mansion,  No.  4  Rue  fteau'trfl 
No.  14  Rue  St.  Jul 
Casserne  des  C^lcstins. 
Pont  Neiif,  east  side. 
Doorway,  Quai  de  Bethune. 
"  "  and  balcony,  No.  19  Quai 

Violct-le- Due's  house. 
••  Old  mansion,  No.  4a  Rue  des  Archiv 


St.  Merry,  the  presbytery. 

An  old  mansion. 

A  doorway. 

Fontaine  de  I'impasse  de  la  PoissonnI 

HAtel  Louis  XV.,  No.  50  Rue  de; 

A  wintlow, 

Pont  Marie,  east  side  of  bridge. 

Doorway  and  balcony. 

City  gate,  Rue  de  Bretonvilliers. 

Old  man.sion  (Hijtcl  de  Bisseuil). 

Old  mansion,  iloorway  of. 

House,  No.  12  Rue  des  Lions. 

Tower  (De  Clovis), 

Door  of  a  mansion  inhabited  once 

Payenne. 
Balcony  and  details  of  doorway,  NoT 
Doorway  of  m.inslon  (Jean  Louis  Ra^ 
Balcony  .ind  details,  No.  82  Rue  Frai 
Old  chapel  (Dames  de  Chamont). 
Doorway  and  balcony,  No.  30  Quai  d 
"  of  old  mansion  (Pierre  Bulet 
Grille  of  an  old  wineslioji.  No.  t8  Rue( 
Louis  XV.  house,  cloister  of  Notre 
Courtyard  of  old  residence. 
Doorway  (Communante  des  FUk 

de  Charonne. 
Kntresal  window. 

Grille  of  an  old  wine  shop,  No.  -ia   O 
de  Ville.  ^     ^ 

Dngobert  tower  (Rue  Channoineax). 
Fountain    at   junction  of  Faubourg   St 
Charonne. 
"  Rue  Charlemagne. 


r^.ue( 
lleni 
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i^ta. 

PARIS. 

192a. 

U 

193a. 

u 

194a. 

€t 

v)sa. 
196a. 

It 
it 

197a. 
198a. 

U 
if 

200a. 

tt 

2oia. 

Ct 

202a. 

t( 

203a. 

U 

204a. 

It 

205a. 
206a. 

tl 

207a. 
208a. 

tt 
ti 

209. 

210. 

211. 

212. 

213. 

Doorway,  No.  12  Rue  Ste.  Appoline. 

"         No.  I02  Rue  Vieille  du  Temple. 
Fountain,  No.  3  Rue  des  Lions. 
Prison. 

House,  No.  42  Rue  Meslay. 
Doorway,  No.  14  Rue  Thevenot. 
House,  No.  40  Rue  Meslay. 
Balcony  and  part  of  door.  No.  29  Quai  Bourbon. 
Louis  XVI.  residence.  Rue  du  Cloitre,  Notre-Dame. 
Wrought  iron  grille,  No.  3  Quai  d'Anjou. 
Doorway    of    Louis    XlVth's   time,  No.  16  Rue  des 

Quatre  Fils. 
Door  to  stairway.  No.  5  Rue  St.  Paul. 
Stairway  turret  in  Cour  Charlemagne. 
Corbelled  tower,  Rue  des  Lions  and  St.  Paul. 
Angle  tower,  H6tel  Herouet. 
Residence  of  Mar6chal  d'Estre6. 

"         No.  52  Rue  de  1' Arbor  Sec. 
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